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ROYAL ASLIATIC SOCIETY 
1912 


I 
DESCRIPTION OF THE PROVINCE OF FARS, IN 
PERSIA, AT THE BEGINNING OF THE TWELFTH 
CENTURY A.D. 


THAXSLATED FROM THE MS. oF Tpx-AL-BALKEI Is THK BRITISH MirHErM 
ey G. LE STRANGE 


INTRODUCTION 


TN the Journal for the year 1902 a summary was given 
of the description of Persia and Mesopotamia found 
in the Nuszhat-al-Qulab, a geographical and cosmo- 
graphical work written by Hamd-Allah Mustawti in 740 
(1340).! In the course of next year I hope to publish 
(in the series of the E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Fund) the 
Persian text of the geographical chapters of this work, 
and this will be followed by a full translation, with notes 
to elucidate geographical questions. Hamd-Allah, who 
is our earliest systematic geographer writing in Persian, 
collected his materials from the works of the earlier Arab 
eeographers, and from various Persian monographs which 
had been written each to describe a single province of 
the Moslem Empire; and it is found that the texts of 
4 Published also separately in the Asiatic Society Monopraphs, vol. ¥. 
The map drawn to accompany this paper will serve to illostrate Thu 
al-Balkhi. 
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some of these monographs, thereto adding somewhat of 
his own knowledge, after much curtailment and a re- 
arrangement of the order in the articles, he has transcribed 
almost verbatim, to form the various chapters of the 
Nuzhat. A good instance of this method of writing @ 
new hook is the chapter describing the provinces of Fars 
and Shabankarah, which in truth is little but a shortened 
transeript of the Fars Namah, a work written two 
centuries before the time of Hamd-Allah, and of which 
the British Museum possesses an excellent MS. 

The name of the author of this Fars Namah is as yet 
unknown, but he states in his preface that his ancestor 
was a native of Balkh, and Ibn-al-Balkhi will serve as 
&# convenient tithe by which to refer to him until his 
identity be better established. From the MS. all that 
appears is that the prandfather of [bn-al-Balkhi (twice 
mentioned, fols, 24 and 63a) was Mustawfi, or Accountant 
for the Taxes, of Fars about the year (4)92 under the 
Ataber Rukn-ad-Dawlah Khumartagin, who had been sent 
to govern that province in the name of the Saljiq Sultan 
Bargiyairng — 487-98 (1094-1104)—the son of Malik 
Shah, Tbn-al-Balkhi, who accompanied his grandfather, 
was educated in Fars, and becoming-well acquainted with 
the physical and political condition of the country, was 
in due course of time commissioned by the brother and 
successor Of Bargiyfrug, namely, Sultiin Ghiyath-ad-Din 
Muhammad, 498-511 (1104—17), to compose the present 
work. No exact date for its completion is given, but 
since the book was dedicated to this Sultan, who died in 
511, and further that the Atabeg Chiuli is frequently 
mentioned in the text ox still living, who we know died 
in 510 (1116), it follows that this Fare Namah must 
have been completed during the first decade of the sixth 
century A.H., equivalent to the twelfth Ap, 

Two MSS. only of the work appear to exist in Europe. 
One a very old copy in the British Museum (Or, 5983), 
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apparently undated! bat by the writing and arehaic 
spelling judged to be not later than the early fourteenth 
century (eighth a.n.). The other clearly a copy made of 
this MS., which belongs to the Bibliotheque Nationale in 
Paris, and came there from the Schéfer Collection (Blochet, 
Cat. MSS. Persans, i, p. 309, No. 503, and Supplément, 
1052), and which was written in 1273 (1856). The Paris 
copy 18 indeed of little use except to show how a Persian 
of the present day read the older MS., and as occasionally 
giving us a word that has disappeared, partially or wholly, 
in the mending process to which the B.M. MS, was 
subjected when it came a few years ago, after presentation 
in loose leaves, to be bound for the Museum use. In some 
outstanding cases where lacunm occur I have been able 
to fill these in by a reference to the Geography of Hafiz 
Abra, the Secretary of Timur—of which the India Office 
and the Museum (Or. 1577) both possess good copies— 
who has copied most of the Firs Namah into the work 
he composed in 820 (1417). Further, of course, the MSS. 
of the Nuzhat very often serve to emend a reading. 

The Museum MS. is written for the most part in 
double columns, a complicated system, which has led to 
the modern (Paris) copy having the articles very often 
transcribed out of order, through the ¢arelessness of the 
eopyist, who thus has given many towns (under their 
separate headings) to the wrong District (Kirai). In the 
longer articles, however, the scribe of the Museum MS. 
has written across the page (i.e. in single column), and the 
order of this copy will be best understood by a reference 
to the following footnote The Persian text is in the 


! Faintly written, and much disfigured by the mending, there is o 
eolophon on fol, 04 which may possibly real: *‘and the transcription 
thereof was completed in the year G71" (a.p. 1271). 

tif R. and L. be taken to indicate the right and left hand columns 
respectively, a and 4 standing for recto and wereo of the folios, the 
Istakhr District begins with the BR. column fol, 4a, following on with 
the R. columns of folk. 044, GGa and 4, then back to L. column of 
fol. 65a, followed by fols. 654 L., Gfa L. and b L. Next, on 664 
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B.M. MS. somewhat archaic, and in the spelling retains 
the older forms of ki for lik, dnk, and chundénk, for the 
modern Gwtih and chundykii. Further, we meet with 
a small numberof words, mostly technical terms of revenue 
assessinent, that are often wanting in the dictionaries, but 
the general meaning of which it is not difficult to come to 
from the context. 

The Museum MS. at present consists of ninety folios. 
Fol. la begins with «a short preface, followed by the 
dedication, fol. 2a, to “the Sultin—King of kings—whose 
glory shall never cease to increase, Ghiyith-ad-Dunya 
waed-Din Abi Shoja’ Muhammad son of Malik Shih”. 
who further is given the title of QGasim-i-Amir-al-Miminin, 
“the Associate (in the government) of the Caliph.” The 
author then relates how his august master commissioned 
him to write the present work, "seeing that I had heen 
brought up in Fars, although by lineage descended from 
a native of Balkh ... and knowing that I was well 
acquainted with the present condition of the people of 
Fars .. . being well versed also in the events of their 
history, and exactly acquainted with the story of their 
kings and rulers, even from the days of Kaytmarth down 
to this present time” Then on fol. Se, after «a summary 
deseription of the province, and citing a few of the chief 
Traditions about Firs ascribed to the Prophet Muhammad, 
we start with the long line of the early Persian kings, 
whose history, much in epitome, closes with the last of 
the Sassanians and the rise of Islam, on fol. G04, This 
part of the work is merely a Persian version of Hamezah 
Isfahini, and contains, apparently, nothing new. Next 
very briefly the story of the Arab conquest of Fars is 


helow, the MS. reads across for Isinkhr City, fole. 07a ond Gand the top 
of Ga being allin one column. After this, again, 68a below goes back 
to the double column, the next article beginning Gta R., followed ly 
ssa then back to G80 L. and 68) L., which gives the last town of the 
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narrated, ending with the reign of the Caliph ‘Ali. Here 
follows an interesting account, fol. G2c, of the ()idis— 
chief justices—of Fars, to which we shall return later, and 
then, fol. 63h, the Geographical Part (transinted below) 
begins, concluding with the Itineraries, fol, $3). The 
author afterwards returns, fol. Sia, to the history of Firs, 
giving an account of the Shabankarah tribes and the 
Kurds, and this narrating details of almost contemporary 
history is of importance, as facts and personages are 
mentioned not noted, apparently, elsewhere. A summary 
follows of the revenues of Firs down to the time of 
the writer. and some of this too is new matter, for the 
author, as already said, was of a family of accountants, 
and wrote from first-hand knowledge. And, finally, 
fol. 90h, the MS. closes with a short note describing the 
days of the last Buyid rulers of Fars, and the advent of 
the Saljaq Sultans. 

In the following pages a complete translation will be 
given of the Geographical Part, but before coming to this 
it will be useful to summarize what. our author has 
narrated about personages and events immediately pre- 
eeding his own time, and more especially the account he 
gives of the Kurdish tribes and of the Shabankaérah, who, 
at a later date, gave their name to the eastern part of the 
Fars province round Darabjird. The reader will recall to 
mind how about the middle of the fourth (tenth) century, 
namely, a century and « half before the time of our author, 
the Buyids, under ‘Adud-ad-Dawlah, from $99.72 (949-82) 
had been at the height of greatness: by the middle of the 
following century, however, this dynasty had collapsed 
before the rising power of the Saljtgs. Taghrul Beg, the 
founder of the new dynasty, on his death in 455 (LOO), 
had left as heir his nephew Alp Arslan, whose brother, 
Q@avurd, had already, during the lifetime of Tughrul Beg, 
been put in possession of the government of some of the 
Eastern provinces, he thus ruling the most part of Persia 
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under his unele and brother from 433 (1041) down to 
the date of his death in 465 (1072). Alp Arslin was 
succeeded as Great Saljiq by his son, Malik Shih, 465-85 
(1072-92), whose Wazir was the famous Nizim-al-Mulk. 
Four of the sons of Malik Shah in succession came to the 
throne, of whom, however, two only concern us here, 
and these have both been mentioned before, namely, the 
eldest, Bargiyarug, 487-98 (1094-1104), in whose 
reign the prandfather of our author served as Revenue 
Accountant in Firs; and Sultin Ghiyath - ad - Din 
Muhammad, his brother, 498-511 (1104-17), the patron 
of Ibn-al-Balkhi, and the prince to whom he dedicates 
his hook. After the overthrow of the Buyids these Saljig 
Sultans who ruled in their stead were wont to send their 
Atabegs, originally the Governors of their sons, to govern 
the outlying provinces, and the first of these, in Firs, 
was the Atabeg Rukn-ad-Dawlah Khumartagin, under 
whom the grandfather of Ibn-al-Balkhi, a5 already stated, 
had served. The next Ataber was Fakhr-ad-Din Chauli 
(or Jauli im the Arab chronicles), who was still living 
when our author wrote! This Chiuli was famous for his 
many great buildings, and further, he had after much 
fighting succeeded in restoring order throughout Fars by 
curbing the power of the Shabinkirah and subduing the 
various affiliated Kurdish tribes. 


’ The exact dates of appointment of these two Atabegs, who are 
specifically noticed by HAfiy Abra, are not given by our authorities, 
Ibn-al-Athir, however, states that Chiluli died in 510 (1116), and he 
reports him in Fiirs as early ns the year 493 (1009). This must have been 
the year of, or the year following, his appointment, for Ibn-al-Ralkht 
mentions Khumartagin as in Firs in 4%2 (1008), and this probably 
was the year of hisdeath, Ubn-al-Athir names Khumartagin more than 
once in his chronicle from the years 450 (1058) to 485 (1002), but never 
with the tithe of Rukn-ad-Dawlah. He is called Najm-nl-Dawlah, 
surnamed At-Tughriyl, and Ash-Sharibi (the Cupbearer); then he fa 
referred to under the name of Khumartagin an-Niib (the Lieutenant), who 
was Police Magistrate (Shalhnah) of Baghdad in 482 (1089), Further, 
at about the same time there is mentioned Khumértagin-ot-Tutush, 
but possibly this is » different person. 
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This much of the general history of the fifth century 
(eleventh a.p.) being premised, we come to what Tbn-al- 
Balkhi himself relates, which is the more valuable as 
being the almost contemporary history of the author's 
own time. The last of the Buyids to exercise any real 
sovereignty in Fars was (he says) Bakalijar or Bakalinjir 
(for the name is given under both forms in the B.M. Ms. 
of the Fars Namah), otherwise Abi Kalijir or Aba 
Kalinjir. In regard to the proper spelling of his name, it 
ta to be remarked that in the Arab chronicle of Ibn-al- 
Athir it isgiven as Abi Kalijar, while in the MS. of the 
#ijase-Sanjart in the British Museum! (likewise in 
Arabic) the name is clearly written 4s Aba Kalizir. 
On the other hand, Hafiz Abra always* writes Ba or 
Aba Kalinjir, and this is the modern spelling (e.g. in 
the Fars Namah Nasiri). The original meaning of the 
name is apparently unknown, but from its form it would 
seam to have been a nickname. The Fare Ndmah, 
unfortunately, does not state who was the father of 
Bakalijir. The Persian historians and Ibn-al-Athir, how- 
ever, agree in the statement that he was the son of Sultan- 
ad-Dawlah, soniof Bahi-ad-Dawlah, and hence the great 
grandson of ‘Adud-ad-Dawlah* The Gustdak (p. 462) 

i Or. 6889, consisting of astronomical and chronological tables, written 
by Aba Mangir al-Khizint for Sultan Sanjar (son of Malik Shah}, who 
died $62 (1157). The B.M. MS, appears to be a copy of the Autograph, 
and was written in 620 (1223). The folios are loose, and have not yet 
heen set in order or numbered, but the one giving o table of the Buyid 
dynasty will easily be recognized, for it beats the heading Jad mala Mubiks 
ai Bucayhi min ad: Daydlanveti lit-*fedmq. Aha Kalinjir is the 
spelling in the éfwsidah (Gibb, Facsimile, p. 416) and in the Mabif-ma- 
Siydr (Bombay Lithograph, ii, pt. 4, p- 5), loth theese histories being 
written in Persian. Among previous Buyid princes Samsim-ad-Dawlah 
(son of ‘Adud) had also borne the name of Abt Kalizir, and this spelling 
with the long 7 in the second syllable is probably the one we aticotalel 

| See also the note by Mr. Amedroz in JRAS., 1911, p- i723. 

? On the other hand the #ij, which it will be remembered was written 
only a century after the death of Bakalixir (Abi Kalizir), gives 4 
different necount from that found in these later authorities, It is here 
stated that Aba Rialixir al-Marzuban, surnamed ‘Tvz-nl-Mulak, wae the 
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followed by the Habib-as-Siydr (ii, pt. 4, p. 55) gives 
Bakalijir the titles of ‘Izz-al-Mulik and ‘Imiid-li-Din Allah, 
the latter authority also adding the third title of [hsim- 
ad-Dawlah. Tbn-al-Balkhi, however, makes no mention 
of these honorary names (fol. 906), and gives no dates. 
Our other authorities suy this prince reigned from 415 
to 440 (1024 to 1048), and at his death he left five 
sons. The eldest, to whom our author gives the name 
of Abii Nasr, died soon after his father, being succeeded 
by his brother, called Abi Mansir, whose government 
was thrown into disorder by the meddling of his mother 
Khurastyah, a political busybody, who im the 4% is 
referred to under the title of As-Sayyidah—*the Lady”. 
Abi Mansir at first had governed according to the advice 
of his Wazir, called the Sabib ‘Adil (he had served 
Bakilijar, according to the Mabih, in the same capacity), 
aman of mark who, Ibn-al-Balkhi writes, had given 
a fine library to the town of Firizibad ; but instigated 
by his mother, Abii Mansfir put this Wazir and his son to 
death, after which confusion became worse confounded 
throughout Fars. Matters finally reached a crisis by the 
revalt of Fadliyah, the Shatjinkarah chief, who managed 
to get the Lady Khuristiyah into his power, and then 
shutting her up in a waterless hot-bath, suffocated her. 
Next Abii Mansfir was taken prisoner, and brought to the 
Castle of Palian Dix (near Shiraz), where before long he 
too met his death, and Fars passed to the government of 
Fadliyah, and under the overlordship of the Sal jigs. 


son of Sultan-ad-Dawlah, and that he beft no descendants. Tt waa his 
uncle, Jalil-od-Dawlah Abo Tahir Shir Zayd (brother of Sultdn-al. 
Dawlah and son of Bahd-ad-Duwlah), who waa the father of tho five last 
Buyid princes, 

‘ Of Bakaltjir’s five sons Tbn-al-Balkbt (fol, 004) only gives the names 
of two, Abd Nasr, the eklest, and Malik Abo Maneir, the Inst of the 
Buyids. The 2i/, however, gives their names as follows, ‘The eldest, 
Aba Nasr of Tbo-al-Balkhi, is presumably the one the Zi calls Amir- 
al-Uird Abd Shuji, and the Inst Buyid prince is named in eaten 
Al-Molik-ol-‘Ast, Al-Mualik-ar-Rahim, Abd Manstir Khusroh Firde, ‘The 
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The Guetdeh, however, adds that after the death of this 
Aba Mansur in 448 (1056) his brother, Al-Malik Aba ‘All, 
was given, during nearly forty years, nominal rank by 
the Saljiq Sultans, being allowed the privileges of the 
Ketiledram and Banner (abl wa Alam) until the date 
of his death in 487 (1094) in the reign of Sultan 
Bargiyaruy, 

Thn-al-Balkbi gives at some length (fols. 87a to $86) the 
history of Fadliyah and his Shabinkarah tribesmen, with 
details of their descent and doings that apparently are not 
to be found in the accounts of other historians. The men 
of the Shabankarah tribe (he writes) had origmally been 
herdamen in Fars, until, with the progressive disorganization 
of the Buyid rule in the latter days, the Kurds had become 
a power in the land, At this time, according to our author, 
the Shahinkirah were divided among five tribes, namely, 
the Iswit'ili, the Ramini, the Karzuvi, the Mas‘idl, and the 
Shakini. Of these, the Isma‘ili were the noblest in descent, 
but the most important tribe was that of the Ramani (or 
Rahani, as the MS. may be read), of which Fadliyah * was 
chief. He inherited this dignity from his father ‘Ali 
(ibn al-Hasan tbn Ayyib), and had in early youth, when 
only a neatherd, taken service under the Sahib ‘Adil, the 
Wazir of the Inst Buyid prince, becoming a great warrior, 
and rising to command the army in Fars. The fate of 
this Wazir, and the subsequent imprisonment and death of 
this Buyid prince and his mother, have been narrated above, 
the outcome of which events being that Fadliyah found 
himself before long the virtual master of Fars. The 
Saljags, however, had now hecome the ruling power in the 
Caliphate, and Qavu rd, brother of the reigning Sultan 
three remaining sons were Al-Amir Aba-l-Fawaris Kburshih, then Al- 
Amir Aba Damah Rustam, and lastly Al-Amir Aba-l-Hnsan “All, ‘Hiihz 
Abro names the last Buyid Minlik-ar-Rakim Abd Nasr, instead of Abi 
Mansdr, as given by tbn-al-Balkhi. 

: Hiifig Abra sometimes writes the name Fadlin, and this is the 
spelling given in Thin-alAthir. 
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Alp Arslin, was sent into Fars to bring that province te 
due order. Fadliyah, tinding that matters were going 
against him, submitted, presented himself at the Court of 
Alp Arslin, and was thereupon re-established as deputy- 
governor of the province. He, however, had not yet 
learnt wisdom, for once more seeking to be independent, 
he revolted. The celebrated Nigiim-al-Mulk, the Wazir of 
Alp Arslan, thereupon besieged him, taking him prisoner 
in the Castle of Diz Khurshah, where he had sought refuge, 
From here he was sent to the castle of Istakhr, but 
managing in time to corrupt his guards, got this strong- 
hold inte his own hands, Sultan Alp Arslin on this lost 
patience, Fadiiyah was hunted down and caught, and to 
avoid further trouble, after being put to death, his skin 
was stuffed with straw as a manifest warning to his 
neighbours Fars, after the death of Fadliyah, was put 
under the rule of the Atabeg Rukn-ad-Dawlah Khumar- 
tagin, the patron of our author's grandfather, as already 
narrated, but Ibn-al-Balkhi adds that in his day some of 
the Ramani still were to be found living under a chief 
ealled Ibrahim ibn fazinin, also under a certain Muhamat, 
son of Abi Nasr ibn Malik, whose name was Shaybin. 

According to Tbn-al-Balkhi, the noble tribe of the 
Ismi‘ili Shabinkirah were descended from Miniichahr, 
grandson of the celebrated Faridan, an ancient and 
mythical king of Persia, and the chiefs of the Isma‘ili 
had aforetime been Ispahbads, or sub-kings, under the 
Sussanians. After the Arab conquest their tribe was 
settled in the Dasht Ura meadowlands, and in this 
neighbourhood remained, till the coming into those parts 
of Sultin Mas‘aid, son of Mahmiad of Ghaznah, some time 
between 421 and 432 (1030 and 1040), His general 
Nash Farrish? finding the Ismali tribe in possession of 
* See also Dbn-al-Athir, x, 48. These events apparently took place in 
the year 464 (1071). 


* Tish Farrish is probably the tron reading of the name; see [hn-a)- 
Athir, ix, 207, 260, 
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Isfahan, expelled them, causing them to migrate south to 
the lands round Kamah and Firtag. The Buyids having 
reason to object to their presence here, they next wandered 
westward and ultimately settled round Darabjird, where, 
in the times of Bakalijar, they were ruled by two brothers, 
Muhammad and Namrad, the sons of Yabyi. The 
deseendants of these two brothers, of conrse, quarrelled 
as to who should be chief of the tribe. Muhammad had 
left two sons, Bayfin and Salk, the latter again leaving 
a son called Hastivah, while Namrad had oa son called 
Mama, who beeame the father of Thraihim ibn Mami. The 
first chief of the clan had been Muhammad, the elder 
brother of Namrad ; and he, our author states, m sign of 
his rank “ was wont to strike (the Kettledrum) tive times, 
the same becoming a custom among these people almost 
down to the present time, but which has now been 
forbidden by the Atabeg Chiuli” (successor in Fars of the 
Atuhbeg Khuméartagin). On the death of this Muhammad 
the elder son Bayan suceeeded, but was put to death by 
his uncle Namrad, who seized on the chiefship of the 
tribe, establishing himself in Darabjird, Salk, Bayiin's 
younger brother, thereupon called in the aid of Fadliyah, 
at this time ruling supreme throughout Fars, as described 
above. Fadliiyah re-established Salk in the chiefship, 
routed (and presumably killed) Namrad, and at the date 
when ‘our author wrote, Hastiyah, son of Salk, was chief 
in his father’s room, governing the towns of Ij, Fustajin, 
Istahbanit, and Darakin, with other places of the 
Dirabjird district. But, as Ibn-al-Balkhi adds, between 
the cousins there could be no peace, Salk ibn Muhammad, 
and his son Hastyah after him, living m perpetual war 
with Mama ibn Namrad and his son Ibrahim ibn Mami, 
and this state of things still obtained at the time when 
our author wrote. 

The three remaining Shabainkarah tribes were of less 
importance. The chief of the Karzuvi clan was a certain 
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Aba Sa'd, who is mentioned more than once in the 
geographical part of the work, Aba Sa‘d was the son 
of a certain Muhammad ibn Mama - he took servies under 
Fadliyah, and in the disorders of the last Guyid days 
obtained possession of Kazirin with its districts, All this 
country he held till the arrival of the Atabeg Chauli in 
Firs, who before long dispossessed him of Kaziron. Abi 
Sa‘d, when our author wrote. was apparently already 
dead, having left a son named, after his early patron, 
Fadliyah (ibn Abi Sa'd), now became chief of the remnant 
of the Karzuvi clan. 

OF the Mas‘idi tribe, the chief had been a certain 
Amiruwayh, who, making himself powerful in the time of 
Fadliyah, was put in possession of the castle of Sahirah, 
near Firizibid, tozether with some neighbouring fiefs. 
The Atabeg Khumartagin, coming to Fars. allowed him 
to hold all these under the Saljay overlordship, and then 
Amiruwayh got into his possession the city of Firizabad. 
Next the Mas‘idi, now become a powerful tribe, seized ° 
most o£ the district of Shapir Khirah, round Kaziriin, 
in addition to the lands of Firtzabad. The rise to power 
of Abi Sa‘d, the chief of the Karzavi clan, however, 
proved the ruin of Amiruwayh and his people : fighting 
took place, and the town of Kaziriin, held by Amiruwayh, 
having been taken by storm, Abi Sa‘d forthwith put that 
chief to death. Amiruwayh left a son, Vishtasf by name, 
and after Abi Sa'd had himself come to his end, and 
when the Atabeg Chauli had Fars firmly under rule, he 
confirmed Vishtisi, who was related to Hlastiyvah of the 
Ismi‘ili clan on the mother's side, in possession of 
Firizibad, where he governed till his death. When our 
author wrote, the Mas‘idi were ruled by # certain Siyih 
Mil, deseended from this Vishtisf. In the geographical 
part of the work he is stated to have held the castle 
of Bishkanat, and there were also of this family the two 
sons of a certain Abi-l-Habah, who still held rank in our 
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author's time. The last clan of the Shabankirah to be 
mentioned is that of the Shakini, who lived in the 
mountain-lands of the coast or hot region. They were 
for the most part robbers and highwaymen, [bn-al-Balkhi 
states, but had been brought to order in recent times by 
the Atabeg Chali. 

Our author next speaks of the Kurd tribes, who in Fars 
were divided among the Five Ramms (clans)’ named the 
Jiliyah (or Jilawayh), the Ramm-adh-Dhiwin, the Lawa- 
lijan, the Kariyan, and the Baziyan, and these five clans 
had oceupied, he says, originally one hundred thousand 
Jawmahs, villages or households, In the days of the 
Sassanians, according to [bn-al-Balkhi, the Kurdish troops 
of the Great King had been the flower of the Persian 
armies; hence, at the time of the Moslem conquest, of the 
Kurd warriors all, save one man only, had fallen in the 
numerous battles against the Arab invaders. The one 
survivor, ‘Alak by name, had subsequently become a 

» Moslem, and some of his descendants were yet living 
when our author wrote. He adds that the Kurds settled 
in Fars in his day were of a tribe that had been brought 
down there by ‘Adud-ad-Dawlah the Buyid from the 
neighbourhood of Isfahan. 

Ibn-al-Balkhi closes this section of his beok (fols. 88h— 
80h) with a short discussion as to how the Persians, who 
are a refractory folk, may best be governed, whether by 
foree or by clemency, In regard to the Shabankdrah 
more especially, he remarks that you will certainly be 


' In the BLM. MS. the word is clearly written, and with the vowol 
marked, Aum or Ramm, Possibly, but by no means certainly, in error 
the MSS. give it at times with initial 2, written Zomm, See De Goeje 
in Glossary to BGA, iv, p. 200. Jawmeh, otherwise Hawmah (the 
word is now pronounced Namah), means ** a village“, also “the chiof 
town of a district"; but it must here stand for “a household ™. The 
above list af the Ramms Ilin-al-Balkh! has copied verbatim trom Istakhri 
(pp. 08 and 09). For Ram-adh-Dhiwin our MS. may read Az-Zabwan ; 
Yiiqdt has Az-Zizin, and Magaddasi Az-Zirie For other variants see the 
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respected by any one of these turbulent tribesmen if by 
foree you take his turban and then restore it, and this 
much more than if in the first instance you had generously 
given him a new turban of your own as a present, for 
doing which indeed he would only despise you, 
Immediately following after the very meagre notice of 
the Moslem conquest of Persia Ibn-al-Balkhi has inserted 
a short account of the family of the Chief Justice of Fars 
(fols. G2a—63b); a summary of these paragraphs will be 
of use, before passing to the translation of the Geographical 
Section of his work, where an allusion to the family of 
the Shiraz judge occurs. As is patent throughout his 
work, our author was an orthodox Sunni, and he held 
in horror the Shi'ah tendencies of the Buyids, whose 
heterodox beliefs (he further avers) had always when 
possible been combated by the Qidis of Shiraz. These 
judges were of a family come down in direct descent 
from Aba Burdah of the Arab tribe of Fazirah! and 
during the reign of the Caliph Radi, that is to shy 
between 322 and 829 (934-40), the grandson of the 
grandson of this Abi Burdah, by name Abi Muhammad 
‘Abd-Allah, was promoted from being Judge in Baghdad 
to be Qidi-al-Qudit, or Chief Justies of Fars, his juris- 
diction being afterwards extended to include the outlying 
provinces of Kirmén and ‘Omiin, with the city of Tix in 
Makran. Ibn-al-Balkhi adds that the Qidi Abi Muhammad, 
who had composed no less than eighteen works on juris- 
prodence, “had every care to order well, with good intent, 
both the (orthodox) Faith and the (Sunni) Tradition, thus 
firmly laying the foundations in the matter of the Law.” 
‘Adnd-ad-Dawlah, the Buyid prince of that day, in spite 
of his own strong inclination towards the Shiah doctrines, 
had honoured the Qadi with his trust and esteem, for, 
* He is usnally known as Aba Burdah son of Aba Mosi-al-Ash‘ari ; 
and he was Qadi of Kifah, and died in 103 (721). His father waa a well- 
koown Companion of the Prophet, and had beon Governor of Basrah, 
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putting him to the proof, he had ever found him to be 
incorruptible. This Abi Muhammad left five sons: Abd 
Nasr, the youngest, sueceeded him in the judgeship, of 
whom later; next Abi Dharr and Abi Zuhayr, who 
settled down as Dihqiins, or provincial nobles, in Kirmiin ; 
Abi Tahir, who acted as his father’s deputy in the Kirman 
judgeship, and was called to the Sublime Court (Dargah-i- 
A'lé, Baghdad presumably) for consultations on the affairs 
of that province ; and lastly Abt-l-Hasan, who, after 
having been associated with his younger brother (Abo 
Nasr) in the Fars judgeship, was sent for by Sultan 
Mahmid, some time between $58 and 421 (998 and 1030), 
who appointed him Qadi at Ghaznah, and his descendants 
still held the office of judge there at the time when 
Ibn-al-Balkhi wrote. Abii Nasr, the youngest of the 
Qadi Abi Muhammad's five sons, as already said succeeded 
him as Judge of Firs, He was a man of great learning 
and influence throughout the province, his power coming 
to be increased upon his marriage with the only 
daughter of the Mirdasi chief, a family of local nobility. 
His son was named ‘Abd-Allah, and when in due course 
he sueceeded to the office of Chief Justice he became also, 
in his mother's right, the hereditary chief noble of the 
Fars district. This power, judicial and tribal, Tbn-al-Balkhi 
adds, had afterwards passed to both his son and grandson, 
whose names our author does not specify, and the grandson 
was Judge of Shiriz when our author wrote. The Judge 
‘Abd-Allah had flourished in the reign of Bakalijar, the 
penultimate Buyid prince, whose heterodox Shi'ah pro- 
clivities the orthodox ‘Abd-Allah had always valiantly 
striven to combat; and further, to his exceeding honour, 
a brother of the Qadi‘Abd-Allah had through seruples of 
conscience ulways refused to be made judge in Isfahan. 
But, as our author writes, “in the days of Bakalijir, the 
sect of the Seven Imims had become very rampant,” and 
to the grief of Qadi Abd-Allah the Buyid prince now 
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appeared to be paying preat attention to the preaching of 
& cértain Shi‘ah missioner named Aba Nasr ibn ‘Amran, 
whom the people also were beginning to look upon 23 4 
prophet. The pious zeal of the judge becoming inflamed 
by the disastrous influence which the missioner was getting 
to exercise over Bakalijar, with much astuteness demanded 
a private audience, and suceeeded in persuading the Buyid 
prince that the missioner, having succeeded in corrupting 
the fidelity of the troops, was now inciting them to revolt 
against the Government. Bakilijar thereupon, without 
pausing to inquire, ordered out a hundred men of his 
Persian horse-guards and a hundred of his Turk pages, 
putting them under the orders of a trustworthy person 
supplied by the Qiidi ‘Abd-Allah. his officer managed 
inatters promptly and cleverly. The missioner was seized 
and carrie] many days on horseback without rest op 
delay, being at length set free on the further side of the 
Euphrates, where a decree was forthwith published that 
it were lawful to slay him if he repassed that stream 
eastward. | 

With this anecdote our author concludes his notice af 
the Chief Justices, and next comes the description of the 
province of Fars (fols. 636-864), which will be found 
translated in the pages whieh follow. For a yeneral 
description of the province and its towns, I may refer the 
reader to the chapter on Firs in The Landa of the Eastern 
Caliphate, References to the earlier Arab geographers 
are to the texts printed in the volumos of the Billiolesa 
Geographorum Arabicorwm (BGA.) of De Goeje. For the 
present condition of the provinee I have consulted. the 
(modern) Fires Nimak Nasiri (referred to as FNN,), 
written by Haji Mirzi Hasan Tabib of Shiraz (folio 
lithograph, Tihrin, acu. 1513, a.p, 1895), of which the 
great map, in Persian, on the seale of about ten miles to 
the inch, gives us the position of every village and stream 
throughout the province, This work has enabled me to 
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identify many names written defeetively in the manuseript, 
and also to verify the fact in regard to the names which, 
‘in the lapse of eight centuries since [bn-al-Balkhi wrote, 
have disappeared leaving no trace.’ And it may beremarked 
that in many cases the name of an ancient town, or village, 
that has disappeared, is preserved in the modern district: 
and sometimes vice versa. 


THE PROVINCE OF FARS 

Section giving the description of Fars —This land, 
lifter the coming of Islim, became the first camping- 
ground of the Arab armies, but in the days of the old 
Persian kings Firs was the centre of their government 
and the original seat of their power. For at that time 
all the countries from the banks of the Osxus to the 
borders of the Euphrates went by the name of the Land 
of the Persinns; all here were the cities of the Persians, 
and all the world paid them taxes and tribute. When, 
however, Islim arose and Firs came to be conquered, 
this province became the camping-ground of [one of the 
armies of] ‘Iraq, for nosooner had the Moslems come hither 
than they took up their quarters permanently in the land, 
on the one part the troops from Kifah, on the other those 
from Basrah, and from this base they went forth to the 
conqnest of all lands and to subjugate the [eastern] world. 
Afterwards they gave the names of these two townships, 
whence originally the armies of Islam had been reernited, 
to the conquered provinces. Now, the army from Kiifah 
had taken possession of Quhistain and Jibal, [with all the 
country from] Isfshin to Ray and Dimghin (going north] 
to Tabaristén ; these provinces, therefore, were given the 
name of Mih Kifah, and in the [registers of] taxes this 
name still oceurs. The army from Basrah, on the other 

' This map, which is diffioult to procure, I have had on loan from 
Mr. A. G. Ellis, to whom [ om also indebted for having in the first 
instance brought the Sire Namahi-Ndsri to my notice. 


g 
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hand, had conquered Bahrayn and ‘Oman, with Tix in 
Makrain, also Kirman, Fars, and Khizistin, with the 
adjacent lands and the Arab districts that lie on the 
frontier; and so all this region came to be known as 
Mah Basrah, and in the registers this name too oceurs. 
Firs, therefore, is one of the Basrah camping-crounds, 
for it was conquered by the army from Basrah, and it 
came to be ealled Mah-al-Basrah, and the name is so 
written in the registers. 

The extent of Fars, with its districts, is 150 leagues 
in length by 150 leagues in breadth. In regard to the 
positions of the angles [of its frontier line], these, as 
shown in the figure on the margin of the manuseript! 
lie at the four cardinal points, east, west, north, and 
south, and not at the corners [to the N.E., N.W., SE. 
and S.W.]. Thus, the shape of the provines is a square 
[or lozenge], of which the angles are to the four 
main points of the compass, while the four sides lie 
cross-wise facing the intervening compass-points, all of 
which will be clearly understood if the Accompanying 
figure drawn [on the margin of the mantuseript], and 
which represents the outline of the provinee, be carefully 
eonsidered. The frontier lands at these four angles of 
Fars are as followa: To the north the [province here] 
adjoins Isfahan, the frontier between Isfahan and Firs 
being at Yazdikhwast, ond then come Yazd, Ahar- 
qayah, and [on the other side] Sumayram, The eastern 
angle of Firs is towards Kirmin, in the direction of 
Sirjin, the frontier being at Ridin. This place Ridin 
was originally in the Fars province, but in the reign of 
the Inte Sultan Alp Arslin, when the frontier came to 
be re-established between Firs and Kirmin, at the time 
that GMivurd [his brother was made governor of Fars], 
Ridin was then counted as of Kirmain, ‘The angle to 
the south lies on the seashore at the frontier of Kirman, 

* This figure of a lozenge is wanting in both manuseripta. 
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and the districts of Huzii are at this place; and next 
comes the Sif [or Coast District] lying along the sea. 
The western angle of Firs is towards Khizistiin, in the 
direction of the Sea of ‘Omiin, the frontier being near 
Arrajiin [which should of right be counted] as of the 
province of Firs. However, at the time when [the Buyid 
prince] Bakalijir'! was driven from his kingdom, the 
governor of that district was a certain Wazir, Abu-l-'Ala 
by name, and he, making common cause with Hazir Asp* 
[the chief of that frontier], delivered over Arrajin into his 
hands. Henee it has come about that since the time when 
Khizistin [about 445 (1051)] on the first: establishment 
of the present [Saljiiq) dynasty, was placed under the 
governorship of Hazir Asp, Arrajin has been included in 
the Khizistin province. 


Description of the Kitrals [Districts] of Fars.—The 
province of Firs contains five [Districts or] Kirahs, and 
each Kirah is called after the name of the king who 
first established it; these districts therefore stand thus: 
the Istakhr Kitrah, that of Daribjird, that of Ardashir 
Kharah? of Shapir Khirah, and of Qubad Kharah; and 
each one of these five Kitrahs contains various cities and 
sub-districts, as will be fully detailed in what follows. 


Tue Istakur Distnicr 
The name of this district is from [the capital, Persepolis] 
Istakhr, which same was the tirst city to be built in Firs, 
and it was founded by [the mythical king] Kayimarth, 
The Kirah extends over a total area of 50 leagues in the 


‘In the manuscript, as already said, spelt thos and alternatively 
Bakillinjir, See Introduction, p. 7. 

* Hasir Asp ibn Bankir ibn ‘lyid Tij-al-Muik ([bn-al-Athir, ix, 302). 

® Always written in the MS. éhirah, the Arabic form being bhurrad, 
meining “the Glory" of Ardashtr, Shipdr, and Quaid, Aso matter of 
fact oly these three Inst Korahs bear the names of kings. The five 
Kirahs are those given by Istakhri (p. 07) except that he calls Qubid 
Khurrah the Karah of Arrajin. 
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breadth by 50 in length. Its frontiers in the length are 
at Yazd [on the enst] and at Hazar Dirnkht [“the 
Thousand Trees,” on the west], and in the breadth extend 
from Qabhistin * to Nayriz, The chief cities of the Karah 
are the following. | 

Yasd.—This city, with its dependent towns Maybud, 
Nayin, Kathah [Old Yazd], and Fahraj, with some others, 
belongs to Firs, and it lies on the frontier of the Istakhr 
RKirah. Yazd has its water from underground channels 
[karts]; its climate is temperate, but by reason that the 
eity stands on the border of the [Great] Desert, it is at 
times hot, Frnoits of all kinds yvrow well, and pome- 
granites are in greater abundance here than anywhere 
else, those of Maybud being the best in quality, In Fahraj 
the water-melons are excellent, sweet, and so large that 
two of them are a load for any beast.’ In the districts 
round silk is produced, for the mulberry-tree here is 
abundant. Further, they manufacture excellent cloths in 
brocade, also of the kind named mushti, furakh! and the 
like, for in [Yazd] they rear goats only, no sheep, and the 
hair from these is very strong. The people [of Yazd] are 
all of the Sunni sect, orthodox, pious, and strict [in 
religious observance], The coin in use here is known as 

' The MSS. have, probably in error, Hazdr va Dirakht, “ Thousand and 
a Tree” The place oomed is possibly connected with Hair, chief 
town of the Haxir District, with a mosque (winter) mentioned Ly 
Istakbri, p. 102 (also p. 123, 1. I, where Hardtin the text is in error for 
Hingir), and TH. 182, 1M. Muqaddani (ps 453) writes the name Agar 
Sabir, in Qudimah (p. 100) it is given as Nay Sibair, The present 
village of Hazir lie 2} leagues south-east of Bawa (FNN. 185), which 
agrees with the Itineraries (Ist. 192, TH. 201, Mug. 458), where it is 
placed half-way between Mivin and Shire. 

* The village near Isfidin, see next page. 

* The MS. here hos a hole in the paper: text completed from Hafiz 
Abra (India Office MS., fol. 76a, B.M. stv), 5 

* Mushtt is mentioned in Muqaddasi (p. 323) a8 the name of a atulf 
male in Nishipir. De Goo): (Glowary, BGA, iv, 355) explains that the 
Te COTE from the instrument (rd ney) deed in its Thinulsecture, What. 
the farakh stall was is aocertain ; possibly we should read Jarnyi, given 
in the dictionarics as the name of a garment worn by Shavkh e] 
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the Amiri gold piece, and three of these dinirs go to the 
red dinar," 

Greater and Lesser Urd—A meadow-land, 30 leagues 
in length by 3 in breadth. In this meadow-land there are 
districts that are full of villages with fiefs paying the state 
and the land taxes* The chief town of those districts is 
Bajjah? The climate here is extremely cold, hence there 
are neither trees nor gardens. Both in the plain and in 
the hills around are many springs. In this district also 
is & Village [called Aushi-i-Zard"), of the state-domains, 
and this is the frontier village of the district. All these 
places are most populous, and to this district also belong 
the villages of Dih Gawz, Abidah, and Shiristén.* 

Kirad and Kallér®—Kirad is a small town, Kallar 
& large village; and a wide district lies round them, 
producing corn crops, for the climate here is very cold. 
There are running streams, and the source of the River 
Kur is in this district. It is most populous. 

Isfidin and Qihistin.’—Both these places are much 


' Namely, the “Abbasid dinir™ of the Caliphate, worth about half 
OX soversivn. 

2 Multi wa Ehardyji. 

* The name Uni is no longer known, Bajjnh, the chief town (or 
Jremah), is possibly Bixhachah, 5) leagues north of Aspis (FNN. 220, 
Tet, 103, Muy. 424). The word Jaemal, alrendy referred to (p, 1%), often 
written in the MSS., whether in error or not, Meawmadl, is veel in 
Thn-al-Balkhi for “the chief town” of o district. In modern Persian 
titorah ts the district round a town, e.g. the himaA of Shirin (PNA. 108), 

* ME. lank restored conjecturally from Hanul-Allah Mustawfi. 

® Dih Gawz is modern Dih Girdé, ‘* Nut Village "(FNN, 220) This 
Abidah is now known as ‘of Iglid", to distinguish it from the village 
of the ante name near Lake Bakhtigin (FN. 168). Shdristdin is modern 
Shalgistin (FNN. 168), which Istakhri (p. 103) gives as Sarvistin, 
“ Oypress Village." 

* Karad, according to the Itineraries, lay 5 leagues orth of RKallir. 
Neither place now exists, 
' Isfidin, which is not mentioned by the Arab geographers, is probably 
the modern Isfadrin (FNN, 221). Qudhistin, which generally means 
“e mountain district” or “the hill country”, is here the name of 
a village, probably near Isfadrin, but no longer to be found on the map. 

It is given above as on the western frontier. 
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like Kirad. The climate here is extremely cold: and in 
the neighbourhood there is a cavern in the mountain that 
ean be used as a place of refuge. 

Fasdiéhwist.—This place, with Dih Gawz, Shiristan, 
Abidah [above mentioned], and other villages of these 
parts are all of the cold distriet, growing corn but no fruit. 
There are running streams and springs here, but at 
shoiristan (“the Salt Village”) the water is brackish. 

Khabras and Sarvaét—[Both these are] small towns, 
having many districts round them, of which they ate the 
chief places. The climate here is cold but temperate ; 
there are running streams and springs, and fruit of all 
kinds is grown plentifully. The district is populous, and 
in the chief town there is a mosque for the Friday 
prayers.' 

Khabrak and Qali—Khabrak is a large village and 
Qali a meadow-land, some [5 or 6]? leagues in length. 
The climate here is cold but healthy; also there are hunting- 
grounds. Their water is from the river [Purvab], which 
is very wholesome. The district is populous, and near by 
is the village of Khuvar, the climate and water of which 





' There is some confusion about these two plices and the next two 
mentioned. Khabraz appears to he modern Khabrir, lying 3 leagues 
south-west of Arsinjin (FNN. 178). No village of Sarvit now Ooxists, 
and the nime is given by Istakhel (p. 105, alao TH. 182) as Sarvib, and 
in the present MS. it is often written 60 that it might be rem Purvis, 
the name of the river. Sarvit, however, is given below a6 near Kamah, 
modern Kamin, henee it probably stood to the southward of moders 
Kalilak. The district round this, along the eastern bank of the Purvi 
River, was apparently the meadow land of Qali, w name that has dis 
appeared from the map. This also is the ease with Khabrak, but. Khovar 
near which it stood exists, as Qal'nh Khir (I league to the South-east nf 
Arsinjin), and Khobrak, given later in the MS, under the form Khafrak, 
must have been one of the chief villages of the Khafrak Districts, Upper 
and Lower, which are well known (FNN. 174, 300). The tnoaque for 
the Friday prayers 50 frequently mentioned (literally * congregational 


mosque mod pulpit”; fda wo aninber] ia a phrase taken from Letakhei 
amd other earlier Amb geographers who give long lists of towns with 


oc without n minbar or “ pulpit", ta indicate their spur 
importance and size, ir approximate 


Fs from Hiiliz Abra, and see the previous note, 
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are as aforesaid, and here too there is a castle called 
Qal'ah Khuvar. 

Méyin.—A small town in the hill country, lying at the 
foot of a pass, at a point where many roads meet, The 
climate is cold, and the water from running streams 
excellent. They have corn and fruit, but in no great 
quantities. Most of the people here are thieves and robbers, 

Abarqgiyah—Abarqiyah is a small town, with a broad 
district round it, having a temperate climate, somewhat 
cooler than that of Yazd. Its water is from running 
streams partly, and in part from underground channels, 
There are corn-lands, and much fruit is grown. It is 
a pleasant place, with an invigorating climate, but other 
crops [beyond those above mentioned] do not grow here. 
The town is populous, and there is s mosque for the 
Friday prayers. 

Tqlid,—A small town, with a fortress; also a mosque 
for the Friday prayers. The climate is cool, for it lies in 
the cold country, and is both temperate and invigorating. 
The water is good, being from running streams. Fruits 
of all kinds are cultivated here, and there are corn-lands, 
but no other crops are grown. The place is very populous.' 

Surmaq and Arjwmin—tBoth are] small towns, with 
their districts, that resemble in every way Iqlid. They 
also grow here apricots: the equal thereof for excellence 
and sweetness will not be found anywhere else in all the 
world, and the dried apricots from this place are exported 
to other lands. The district is very populous. 

Ran Greater and Leaser*—These are meadow-lunds, 

' Mayin, Abarqayah, now called Abarqah, and Iqlid are all well-known 
places ; so too Surmag and Arjumin, now written Sarmaq and Argumin 
(FNN, 169, 171, 201). In the text of Istakhri (p. 101) Arjumiin is wrongly 
given as Arkhumiin or Urkhurnin (variant here right). Our Paris MS. 
gives Urjin or Usjan, in error, which mast not be mistaken for Urjin of 
Yaqat, i, 197. 

© Ran District is no longer found on the map, but’ its position north of . 
Miyin is confirmed by the Itinerary. It is not the modern Rivin (spelt 
the same) of FNN. 272, which lay in Kah Gildyah. 
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16 leagues in length by 2 in width. There are many 
districts among these meadows, where are fiefs and crown 
lands*; and the chief town lies among gardens. The 
climate is cold, their water is from springs, and they have 
hardly any Fruit, nothing being grown except corn. You 
go from here to the pass above Mayin, a fearful road, by 
reason of the footpads, who infest all the Villages of that 
district, 

AKamsiris*—A district lying on the banks of [the River 
Kur]. There is here a great forest of ouk-trees, with 
mediars and willows. Lions are met with in great 
numbers, very tierce and bold, and in no other place [in 
Firs] are they so numerous. The climate is eold, Int 
temperate, and they get their water from the river [Kur], 
which is excellent and digestible, The chief town of the 
district is [Tir Mayijan]® but most of its villages are now 
inh ruin. 

Kamuh, Farigq, and Lastri.!—{[Three] small towns, 
with many villages and their districts. The climate 
here is cold but temperate. There are many fine 
running streams, and much fruit of all kinds ig grown. 
Hunting-grounds abound near by. All the district is 
populous, and in the chief town is a mosque for the 
Friday prayers. 

Saheh and Harah’—Two small towns; the climate 
here is temperate, but running streams are scarce. In 
Sithah they get iron, and of the steel make swords anid 
other blades, which [after the name of the town] are 





Jott wa mtb. 

*FNN. 256, The chiof town of the district, now, i4 called Pilaogart, 

* Blank ; see Itinerary. Istakhri does not mention its chief tawn, 

“Kamah town is probably the present Kaltlak, the capital of the 
Kamin District: Firtq oxists in the Upper Khafrak District - bent 
Lasiri, or Basird (as the name ia pelt later), is no longer to he found 
on the map (FNN. 200, Mh). 

* Sahoh is modern Chihak, as further shown by the ume of the 
Chaihakt swords. Harit, as the name is written in the Arab geographers, 
also exists (FNN, 131, 201), | 
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called Chaihaki. Both these towns are populous, each 
having 4 mosque for the Friday prayers. | 

Bavedn and Marvest2—RBavvan is a small town, with 
a mosque for Friday prayers; and Marvast 1s like it. 
There are fruit orchards, so extensive that their trees 
make a forest. These two towns lie near the districts of 
Kirman. The climate is temperate, and there are running 
streams ; also, both places are very populous. 

Abraj2—aA large village lying at the foot of a hill. 
This hill is their sure refuge, and they have dug their 
houses, [building them] one above another in its Hank. 
An abundant stream flows down from its summit, and 
the water for the whole district is taken from this. 

Tstakie® and Murvdasht—tIstakhr in the days of the 
ancient Persian kings was their capital. It was, in fact, 
first founded by Kayatmarth, and after him each king on 
his secession added something to the city, more especially 
Tahmirath, who built here many palaces. When Jamshid 
came to be king of [Persia and] the whole world, he 
made Istukhr such an enormous city that its limits 
extended from Hafrak or Khafrak [on the east] to the 
further parts of Ramjird [on the west], its area Meksurin ge 
4 leagues in length by 10 in breadth. Within the 
cireuit of the city there were three castles, one Qal'ah 





| Bavvin (not to be confused with the valley of Barvan, mentioned 
below) was the chief town of the district still known os the Bavvanit. 
OF this the capital now is Sariyin, bat Barvin town is more probably 
to he identified with modern Muzayjan, which in the Arab geographers 
is spelt Murayzijan (FNN. 181, Ist. 101, Mug. 424). The torn aol 
Marvast must not be confounded with the Murvdasht district, a4 is too 
often the case in the MES, ‘The town exists (FNN. 401); anil it is 
probably the place mentioned by Istakhrt (p. 102), where for Mariel 
in the text we should read the variant Marfist or Marvast given in the 
note, {In BGA. iv, 300, the emendation that this should be read 
Moredasht ja certainly in error.) Neither Marvdasht district nor 
Marvast town is mentioned by any of the other Arab geographers. 

2 Abraj is now the name of the district of which the chief town is 
Dushtak (FNN. 170). 

® Persepolis (FNN, 203). 
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Istakhr, the second Qal'ah Shikastah [the Broken Castle), 
and the third Qal‘ah Shakanvin. These were known as 
the Three Domes Next he built a palace. at the foot 
of the hill, the equal of which was not to be found in 
the whole world; and the description thereof is after 
this wise, At the foot of the hill [north of Istakhr] 
Jamshid laid out a platform of solid stone that was black 
in colour, the platform being four-sided, one side against 
the hill foot and the other three sides towards the plain, 
and the height of the platform was on all sides 30 ells. 
In the fore-iace thereof he built two stairways, so easy 
of ascent that horsemen could ride up without difficulty. 
Then upon the platform he erected columns of solid blocks 
m white stone, so finely worked that oven in wood it 
might be impossible to make the like by turner’s art 
or by carving; and these columns were very tall. Some 
were alter one pattern, while others were differently 
carved; and among the rest there were two pillars in 
particular which stood before the threshold [of the palace], 
these being square in shape, and formed of a white stone 
that resembled marble. Nowhere else in all the provines 
of Fars is any stone like this found, and no one knows 
whence these blocks were brought. This stone is 
[a stiptic] for wounds, hence they break off pieces thereof, 
and when any one has received a hurt they file some 
picee of the stone down, and laying [the powder] on the 
wound it forthwith is staunched. The wonder is how- 
ever these great stones were set up here, for each pillar 
measures more than 30 ells round and about, being alse 
more than 40 ells in height; and each is. built up of » 
only two or [at most] three blocks, Further, there =| 


F] Sth Gunhadhin,—At fol. 154 of the MS. the author writes that 
castle of Istakhr Jamshid kept hia treasury [khocdash], in the castho 
of Shikastah his storehouse Lfarrish-thinah}, and in the eastle of 
Shakanviin he established hiw armoury [sarrddthdnah). This last 
naume ié sometimes written Shankaviin, 


ime bbe 
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to be seen here the figure of [the steed] Buraq,’ and 
the figure is after this fashion ; the face is as the face 
of a» man with a beard and curly hair, with a crown set 
on the head, but the body, with the fore and hind legs, 
are those of a bull, and the tail is a bull's tail. Now 
all these columns had borne originally upper stories erected 
on their summits, but of these buildings no trace now 
remains, Round and about lie mounds of clay, and the 
people going up there dig out this clay and wash it; and 
they find in among the clay Indian tutty,* which same 1s 
a medicament for the eyes; but no one knows how this 
has here come to be mixed up with the clay. In Istakhr 
every Where and about may be seen the sculptured portrait 
of Jamshid, fand he is represented] as powerful man 
with a well-grown beard, a handsome face, and curly 
hair. In many places his likeness has heen so set that 
he faces [south to] the sun. In one hand he holds a statf, 
and in the other a censer, in which incense is burning, 
and he is worshipping the sun. In other places he is 
represented with his left hand grasping the neck of 
a lion, or else seizing a wild ass by the head, or again 
he is taking a unicorn [or rhinoceros] by the horn, while 
in his right hand he holds a hunting-knife, which he 
has plunged into the belly of the lion or unicorn aforesaid, 
In the hill [above Istakhr] they have made a hot-bath, 
cutting tanks in the solid rock; and the water which 
flows into these tanks from the sides and the ceilings 
‘a from a natural hot spring, which goes to prove that 
the source of the water lies in a sulphur-bed, On the 
hill-summit [beyond Istakhr] are many great Dakhmahs,* 
to which the people have given the name of the Prison 
of the Wind. 

1 On which the Prophet Mohammad made his Night Journey to Heaven. 
See Qurin, ch. xvii, where, however, the name of the steed is not 
mentioned, 

a Tutty, which is crude zinc oxide, is found in many parte of Persia, 


 So-eallod Towers of Silence, where the dead were exposed by the 
Guebres, 
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The Marvdasht District? in part was built over by the 
houses of the city [of Istakhr], but the greater portion 
was occupied by the gardens of Jamshid’s palaces. The 
River Purvab is the celebrated stream that flows past 
Istakhr and through the Marvdasht district; its waters 
are wholesome to drink, The climate of Istakhr is cold 
but temperate, and resembles that of Isfahan. In the 
early days of Islam when Istakhr was first conquered 
[by the Arabs], once and twice even the people revolted 
trencherously, which led to a massacre of the inhabitants, 
as has been already mentioned in the first [historical] part 
of the present work, and the city was laid in ruins. Then 
long after this, in the latter part of the reign of Bakalijar 
[the Bityid], there was.a certain Wazir who, being at enmity 
with another [noble], set out to contend with him. Upon 
this the Amir Qutulmish * came up with a [third] army, and 
they [fought], demolishing all that remained of [ancient] 
Tstakbr, and pillaged the whole township. Wherefore at 
the present time Istakhr is become a mere village, with 
only a hundred men for population. The River Kur 
[as already said] flows through [the plain of] Marvdasht ; 
its source is near Kallir, and it flows out into Lake 
Bakhtigin, the description of which will come in its 
proper place, Near Istakhr is seen the mountain of 
Nafasht, on which was preserved the Book of Zand? 
which [the prophet] Zoroaster revealed. 

Ramjird’—A district lying on the banks of the [Kur] 

' FNN. 203, but, as already said (note to p. 25), not mentioned by 
the Arab geographers, 

* The Amir Qntulmish, eure Shahib-od-Dawlah, wae the son of 
an unele of Tughrul Beg. He was the contemporary and rival af Sultin 
Alp Arslan, and died in 456 (1004). (Tbn-al-Athir, x, 29,24.) He was 
the ancestor of the Inter Saljaq Sultans who ruled in Qaniyah (leoniuna), 

* This mountain and its connexion with the revelation of the Zand 
Avesta does not appear to be mentioned by any other authority. No 
Arab geographer seems to have noticed the name, and nothing about it 
is given by F. Rosenberg in his translation of tho Zaratueht Nimah 
(Le Livre de Zoronstre, S$, Petersburg, 1004), 

4 FNN, 214. 
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River. In this part of the stream they had in former 
days erected «a dam in order to secure a sufficiency of 
water to irrigate the lands, but in the times of disorder 
[when the Arabs overran Persia] this dain fell to ruin, 
and all the district of Ramjird went out of cultivation. 
In recent years the Atabeg Chiuli has rebuilt this dam, 
and the country round has again been brought under 
cultivation. ‘This dam is named [after the Atabeg whose 
surname is Fakhr-ad-Dawlah] the Fakhristan. The 
climate of the district is cold but temperate, and there are 
corn-lands giving abundant crops, but no fruit is grown. 

Quiruh3—A small town with «a temperate climate. 
There are running streams, and both corn and fruit are 
grown. It is now under the rule of Hastiyah* There 
are iron-mines here, and the district is populous. 

Khayrah and Nayris2—These are two small towns, 
and Nayriz possesses a castle, They grow grapes here 
abundantly, and most of the grapes they dry to make 
raisins, The climate is temperate, and there are running 
streams. Ineach town there is a mosque for the Friday 
prayers, for they are very populous. Near by is the 
distriet governed by Hasiyah, and im Khayrah there is 
a very strongly fortified castle * ona hill-top. 

Upper anid Lower Kirbal’—{In these districts] they 
have built three dams across the Kur River, whose waters 
serve to irrigate their lands, Of these districts parts are of 
the hot region, parts of the cold, and there are eorn-lands. 

Buyda*—2A small but well-built town, and the soil here 

1 FNN. 308. Now spelt Qatri. 

2 Chief of the Iama‘ili tribe; sce Introduction (p. 1). 

* Khayrah, a stage in the Itineraries, must have been the chief hamlet: 
of the Khir district, which lies on the south of Lake Bakhtigan to the 
north of Istahbdinat (FINN. 175 and 199).. Nayriz, now pronbunced Niriz, 
is n town and district to the onat of the lake (FNN. 35). 

4 Tir-i-Khudé ; see below, * FNNK. 2540. 

© Now culled the Hill of Bayda, ‘Tall Bayda in Arabic meaning ** the 


White Hill” (FNN. 183). The name is pronounced Bayz by the 
Pasa 
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is white, and it is from this fact that the place has its 
name. Before the gate of the town there stretches out 
a fine meadow-land, 10 leagues in length by 10 leagues 
in width, and in all the country round there is none other 
to equal it, There are many dependent districts, and the 
fruit grown here is excellent, being of all kinds. The 
climate is cold but temperate, and running streams of 
good water abound, The town is populous, with a mosque 
for the Friday prayers. In the neighbourhood of Bayda 
lie the two [villages of] Ash and Tiir.! 

Ahddah*—A small town, having a strongly fortified 
castle, The climate is temperate, and its water is derived 
from the overflow of the Kur River, for near by lies the 
Inke [of Bakhtigan]. Grapes in abundance grow here. 
The district [governed by] Hasiiyah is near here, and it is 
very populous. 

Khurramah?—A amall but pleasant town, with a 
temperate climate and running streams. Fruit and corn 
grow abundantly. There is a castle here, on the hill-top, 
which is very strongly fortified and known as Qal'ah 
Khurramah; in the town is a mosque for the Friday 
prayers. | 

Dik Mira ane Radin — Iwo villages lyi Lrg at no great 
distance from Bavvin. The climate is scold. and in the 
first-named village myrtles grow abundantly, 

! Neither appears to exist at the present day; of. Itinerary for their 
position. ' 

The southern Abadah, now known as Abidah Tashk (FNN, 170). _°. 

7 Now called Khirimah (FNN. 257}. 

* Dih Mard, which still exists (FNN_ 170), is called in Arnbic Qariyat- 
al-As, both names signifying ** Myrtle Village”; and jt was known ta 
the earlier geographers also as Eddanjin, Raddn, or Radhiin, ta 
mentioned by Istakhri (p. 102) a5 no village with no mosque for the 
Friday prayer, Muqoddast (p, 457) gives it as lying between Hardt and 
Shahr-i-Hibak, one stage from either place; it no longer appears to be 


tiorked on the map. Radin must not be confounded with Radin, on 
the ensterno frontier of Fars. 
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THE TARIKH-BAGHDAD (VOL. XXVII) OF THE KHATIB 
ABU BAKR AHMAD B. ‘ALI B. THABIT AL- 
BAGHDADI' 
SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE BIOGRAPHIES 
By FRITZ KRENKOW 


A MONG the recent acquisitions of the India Office 
Library is a volume of the Tarih Baghdad of the 
Hatib? containing biographies of men with the names 
of ‘Umar, ‘Uthman, and ‘Ali. The MS. is acephalous, the 
end is missing, and many leaves have been lost, so that an 
edition of fhe whole text is out of the question. Paper and 
writing point to the beginning of the seventh century of 
the Higrah. This volume of the extensive biographical 
dictionary of the Hatih does not appear to exist in other 
European libraries, the greater portion of the work having 
been lost. Salmon published in 1904 the geographical 
sntroduction of the book with a French translation; in 
his introduction he gives an account of the known MSs. 
and a biography of the author, With regard to the 
MSS, enumerated by Salmon, it must be noted that 
Amar (JA., vol. xi, 257, 1908) has shown that the MSS, 
Bibl. Nat. 2130 and 2131 are not the original work of the 
_Hatib, but parts of an amplification of his work by Ibn 
Van-Naggar (d. 643 ..u.). The fact that No, 2131 is called 
_ the twenty-eighth volume, and contains biographies of men 
“named ‘Ali following later, according to the alphabetical 
‘arrangement of the Hatib, than those contained in the India 
Office MS., seems to prove that the latter is a portion of 
the twenty-seventh volume. 

*"! For biographies of the author I refer readers to the introduction 
of the work of Salmon, mentions below, and the long account found in 
Yaqat, [raad, i, 246-60, 

2 Arab, 113M. 
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With the utmost liberality the authorities at the India 
Office sent me the codex for perusal at home, for which 
I express here my sincerest thanks and the faint hope 
that other public libraries in this country may some day 
make similar arrangements, which would greatly assist 
Oriental studies and place English students on a similar 
footing to that enjoyed by scholars on the Continent, 
This enabled me to make a complete copy of the MS. 
which I shall be pleased to place at the disposal of 
scholars who cannot consult the India Office MS. 

The MS, is written in kurrisahs of ten leaves each, and 
the following table will show at a glance which leaves are 
lost or misplaced :— 

T missing. 


is £ 2 8) Bees te" fy “ae 
1 10x «11 «612 18 14 15 «168 «17 48 
IV x 19 20 x 23 2 x [21 99) x 


Vex 25 96 27 328 99 30 32 92 93 
VI x 84 85 36 387 438 oo 64006410—=Cd 
VII 43 44 45 46 #47 #48 #49 %50 51 52 
VOI 92 63 84 55 56 57 458 59 #60 61 
TX 62 63 64 G3 «66 67 68 69 FO TI 
X 72 73 T4 75 76 77 TR 9 50 81° 
AIT 82 88 84 85 86 87 88 89 «x oO 
XH 91 93 #94 95 96 #957 us oo 100 10] 
XM to XVII, only the following leaves preserved : it is 
donbtful to which kurrisa they belong: 104, 

105, 102, 108; 106: 107, 108. | 
XVOI x x = © 80m: os Sn - x 
AIX x 2110 x 111 Il? 1138 114 x 115 116 
XX x 117 118 119 120 12] i732 x 131 + 
KXI 123 194 195 196 127 128 129 130 132: x 
XXIT x 198 1534 155 136 137 188 189 140 14] 
AMIIT 142 145 144 145 146 147 I48 149 150 x 
XXIV x 151 152 153 154 155 156 157 158 159 


AXV 160 161 162 168 164 165 l6G 167 x x 
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In spite of so many defects the volume contains some 
interesting details. Far from being « history, the aim of 
the Hatib is in the first instance to give the names of 
traditionists os fully as possible, then he quotes the 
authorities of each person and his principal pupils; 
after this he gives opinions of his own teachers with 
regard to the trustworthiness of the men whose biographies 
are recorded, awl not seldom a tradition, or traditions, 
which are recorded on their authority, pointing out 
forgeries and errors, always giving the authority of 
one of his teachers but never his own opinion, Here 
he appears strongly opposed to ‘Alide traditions. I have 
omitted this portion as a rule in the subsequent pages 
as it would have made my article too long, and I have 
contented myself with giving such details which I thought 
might be of general interest; I have given dates wherever 
they are recorded. We even glean some additional details 
about the author himself, as eg. in the biography of his 
father (No. 220). Interesting is the biography of Abi-l- 
Farax al-Isbahini, which I have added in the Arabic 
text, as this is the only biography in which anything 
like a full account of the works of any of the authors 
named is given. A very long account is given of the 
grammarian al-Kisi'i, which proves, though the Hatib 
is quite unconscious of it, that he was « mixture of 
a charlatan and a man of learning, conceited, and never 
sure of his own knowledge. Al-Kisii plays the often 
repeated trick of claiming to have received the authority 
for his statements, which were disputed, in a drenm from 
the prophet." 

The MS. frequently lacks the diseritical points just 
in names of persons and places where they are absolutely 
necessary, and vowels are put occasionally in words where 
they are generally understood. The former defect entailed 

' [ refer the reader to the Appendix, in which I try to justify my 
remarks here. 

onas, 1012. it 
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a good deal of research, and I have been able to fix most, 
though not all, of the names by the aid of the Kitab 
al-Ansib of as-Sam'‘ini, of which the Trustees of the 
Gibb Memorial Fund are preparing a facsimile edition, 
and which it is to be hoped will soon be in the hands 
of students. In the footnotes I have indicated where 
I have found biographies of the men named in other 
works of biography,’ the principal of which are— 

al-Maqdisi, Magma‘ bain ar-Rigal, ed. Haidarabad, 1323. 

ad-Dahabt, Tabagit al-Huffaz, ed. Haidarabid, no date. 

fbn Hagar, Taqrib at-Tahdib, ed. Lucknow, 1321. 

Ibn Hagar, Tahdib at-Tahdib, Haidarabad, 1326, vol. vit. 

Ibn Hallikiin, ed. Cairo, 1310. 

The following list of biographies in the order in which 
they are found in the MS, will show the seope of the 
volume, and I must at the outset remark that I give all 
names ending with the letters 4, in the Persian pro- 
nunciation @yah, Sam‘ini, who had frequent opportunity 
of meeting men with similar names, insists upon this 
spelling, Names of this ¢lass point to Persian origin, and 
were without a shadow of doubt pronounced in this way 
by those who bore them, and we should cease to follow 
the pedantry of Arab grammuarians who try to make 
these foreign names conform with rules of Arab speech. 
Only Sib-biyah means “apple-scented "= not Sibawaihi ; 
similarly, we must read Baiyah for Bawaihi; Niftiyah 
for Niftawaihi; Miskiyah for Miskawaihi, ete. | 

‘UMAR 
1. ‘Umar b. Hirin al-Balhi, died 194 a.n. (Beginning 
lost.) [Fol. 14] 


1. Taqrib, 282; Dahabi, Tabaqat, i, 311; Mizin, ii, No. 2154; Talib, 
vil, 1. 

' Lhave not made an attempt to be exhaustive in these notes, as many 
works of reference are not at my disposal. | 

2 Tam mordover inclined to think that this translation is wrong also ; 
the duplicated B is never mentioned, and we must fend Sthiyah after 
the analogy of other similar names. ; . 
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? ‘Umar b. ‘Abd ar-Rahman b. Qais Abi Hafs al-Abbar 
al-Kafi. [Fol. 15.] 
2. Tagrih, 280; Tahdih, vii, 473, 
3, ‘Umar b. Hafs Aba Hafs al-'Abdi al-Basri, died 198 an. 
[Fol. 34.] 
3. Mizin, ii, No. LOH. 
4 ‘Umar b. Sabib b. ‘Umar al-Musli, a native of al-Kifa. 
[Fol. 5a.] 
4. Mixin, ii, No. 2044; Tagrib, 279; Tahdib, vii, 461 (died 22 aH.) 
5. ‘Umar b. Habib al-'Adawi, a native of al-Basra. 
[Fol. G2.] 

Anecdote containing an account of a dispute about 
the trustworthiness of Aba Huraira as traditionist m 
the presence of ar-Rasid, 

When under Haran he was Qidi of ar-Rusifa, he 
had occasion to summon ‘Abd as-Samad b. ‘Ali? to 
appear in a case bronght against him. The latter 
refused to appear, whereupon ‘Umar ceased sitting 
in court. Haran, having heard of this, commanded 
‘Abd as-Samad to appear, and ‘Umar, having regard 
to the dignity of ‘Abd as-Samad, had the road from 
his castle to the mosque of ar-Rusafa laid with felt 
carpets. When ‘Abd as-Samad appeared in the 
mosque he made as though he would sit by the side 
of ‘Umar, but the latter forced him to sit with his 
adversary. We are not told what was the nature of 
the claim, but the judge found against ‘Abd as-Samad. 

‘Umar forms part of a deputation to al-Ma'min 
from al-Basra; while they are in the audience hall 
a man is brought and the Caliph commands him to 
be beheaded there and then, ‘Umar intercedes, 
though he is the youngest of the deputation, and 
obtains pardon for the prisoner by quoting a tradition 
which he had heard from Haran after al-Mansir 
after Ibn Abbas, He asks al-Ma‘min why he does 


1 An uncle of the Caliph Hirin. 
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not transmit traditions, and the Caliph answers that 
sovereignty and transmitting traditions to the people 
do not go well together. 

This account appears to be apocryphal, as ‘Umar 
was appointed judge for the eastern part of Baghdad 
by al-Mansiir, and to the same office in al-Basra by 
Hiri. 

(The end of the biography is unfortunately lost.) 

5. Mizan, ii, No. 1086; Tagrib, 277 ;Taobdth, vii, 431 (died 206 0r207 a.m. ). 
6. ‘Umar b. Said Aba Hafs al-Qurasi ad-Dimaésgi, died the 
srd of Da-l-Qa‘da, 225 au, over 80 vears ald, 
(Beginning missing.) [Fol. 11a.] 
. Tahdtb, vii, 453. 
7. ‘Umar b. Ibrahim b. Hilid b, ‘Abd ar-Rahmin Aba 
Hafs, known as al-Kurdi. [Fol. 118] 
7. Bam‘ini, 4704; Miziin, ii, No. 1063. 
8. ‘Umar b, Zurfira Abi Hafs al-Hadathi. [Fol. 12a.] 
Sa. ‘Umar b. Zurira an-Nisipiri, mentioned at the end of 
the biography to distinguish him from his namesake. 
[Fol. 128,] 
o ‘Umar b. al-Farag Abd ‘Aun al-Hasimi al-Baghdidi. 
(Fol. 134.] 
10. ‘Umar b, Ismail b. Mualid b. Sa‘id al-Hamdani. 
a native of al-Kifa. [Fol. 13a.) 
10. Taqrib, 277; Tahdih, vii, 427, 
11. ‘Umar b, ag-Sabaih b. ‘Umar b.‘Ali Aba Hafs, settled in 
ar-Raqya, where he died 237 an. [Fol. 15a, ] 
12. 'Umar b. Abi-l-Harith Hunga b. ‘Amir as-Sa‘di 
al-Buhairi, died 250 a.m. in Baghdad. [Fol., 15n.] 
12. Maqdiat, Magma’, p. 343, No, 1206. 
13. ‘Umar b, Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. az-Zubair Aha 
Hafs al-Asadi, known as Ibn at-Tall, died in Sawwal. 
250 a.u. [Fol. 16a.) 
14. “Umar b. ‘Abd al~Aziz ad-Darir, [Fol. 174. 
15, ‘Umar b. Nasr Abii Hafs al-Ansiri an-Nahrawani. 


[Fol. 178.] 
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16, ‘Umar b. Sabba b. ‘Ubaida b. Zaid Aba Zaid an- 
Numairi al-Basri, born on Sunday, lat of Ragab, 
173 a.m, died on Thursday, the 25th of Gumada ll, 
262 an. [Fol. 178.) 
16. Dahabi, Tabagit, ii, 98; Taqrib, 270; Tahdth, vii, 400, 

LT. ‘Umar b, Mansir b, Nasr Abi ah al-Katib. [ Fol. 19n.] 

18. ‘Umar b. Salih b. ‘Isa al-Mada‘ini. [Fol. 20a.] 

19. "Umar b. Sulaiman Abi Hafs, the schoolmaster. 
[Fol 20..] 

20. ‘Omar b. Mudrik Aba Hafs ar-Razi, the Qadi; some 
say he came from Balh, (End of biography lost.) 
[Fol. 20n.] 

2). Mixin, i, Ne. 2191. 

21, ‘Umar b. Ibrahim Aba Bakr al-Hitz, known as Abu-l- 
Adan, died at Simira in Muharram, 290 s.n., at the 
age of 63 years, (Beginning of biography lost.) 
[Fol. 21a.] 

21. Tagrib, 277; Tabdib, vii, 424. 

22. ‘Umar b, Muhammad b, "Abd al-Malik b, Abin b, Abi 
Hamza, known as Ibn az-Zayyat. [Fol. 214.] 

23. ‘Umar b. al-Walid b, Abin al-Karabisi. [Fol. 214.] 

24. ‘Umar b. Da'td b. Sa‘din Abii Hafs an-Nisapiri. 
[Fol. 211.] 

95. ‘Tmar b Hafs Abi Bakr as-Sadisi, died in Safar, 
203 aH. [Fol. 215.) 

26, ‘Umar b. Ya‘qib b. Yahya Abi Hafs ar-Raqgi. [Fol.224.] 

27. ‘Umar b. Ahmad b, Biér b. as-Sari Abo-l-Husain, known 
as Ibn as-Sunni. (End of biogruphy is lost.) [Fol, 224,] 

28. Three lines of a biography, the beginning of which 
is lost, This traditionist transmitted after Zaid b. 
al-Habbaib., [Fol. 24..] 

29, ‘Umar b, Yasir b. al-Yas Aba Hafs al-Attir. [Fol. 25.4.] 

30, ‘Umar b. Muhammad b. al-Hakam (or ‘Abd al-Hakam) 
Aba Hafs, known as an-Nasai. [Fol. 234.] 

81. ‘Tmar b. Muhammad Aba Hafs, known as ad-Satawi, 
died Rabi‘ i, 279 a.n. [Fol. 238,] 
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39, ‘Umar b. Masa Abt Hafs al-Galla’. [Fol. 244.] 

24 ‘mar b, Misa b. Fairtz Aba Hafs al-Mahrami, 
known as at-Tawwazi. (End of biography lost.) 
[Fol. 24..] 

$4. ‘Umar b. Ayyib as-Saqati, died 302 or 303 AH. 
(Beginning lost.) [Fol. 25..] 

oo. ‘Umar b, Halid b. Yazid b. al- Gartid Aba Hafs aé- 
Sa‘iri, was alive in 304 an. [Fol. 254.] 

15. Sam‘ant, ein 

36. ‘Umar b. Muhammad b. Nasr b. al-Hakam Abi Hafs 
al-Ma‘urri al-Kaghidi, died 305 a.m, [Fol. 26a] 

37, ‘Umar b. Wasil, a Basri, in the opinion of the Hatib, 
who settled in Baghdad. [Fol. 26a.] 

a7. Mizin, ti, No, 2180, 

38. ‘Umar b. al-Hasan b. Nasr b. Tarbin Abi Hufais 
al-Qadi al-Halabi, came to Baghdad. He died in 
306 a. on his return journey from Baghdid to 
Halab, it is said at Hit. (Fol. 27a.] 

30. ‘Omar b, Tahir b. Abi Qurra al-Warrig, [Fol. 273.] 

40, ‘Umar b. Hafs b. Muhammad al-Mahrami. [Fol. 264.] 

41. ‘Umar b. Muhammad b. ‘Uthmin b, Mu‘irik Aba Hafs. 
(Fol. 284.] 

42, ‘Umar b al-Fad! b ‘Abd al-Malik al-Hadimi, was 
superintendent of prayer at the great mosque of 
ar-Rusifa till his denth in Safar, 307 an. [Fol. 25,,] 

43. ‘Umar b, Muhammad b. Bakkiz Abi Hafs al-Qatilini, 
died 308 a. [Fol, 288.] 

44. ‘Omar b, Rizq-Allih b. al-Haggig, was alive in 308 acn. 
{Fol. 288,] 

45. ‘Umar b. Sahl b. Yazid Abu-l-Qasim ad-Daqqfq at- 
Tustari. [Fol. 29a.] 

46. ‘Umar b. Sahl b, Mahlad Abfi Hafs al-Bazziz. [Fol. 29n.] 

47. ‘Umar b. Isma‘il b. Salaina Abi Hafs, known as Tbn 
Abi Ghailin ath-Thagafi, died 309 au. [Fol. 29n.] 

. 48. ‘Umar b, ‘Abd-Allih b. ‘Amr b. ‘Uthmin b, Hammad 

b. Hassin b.‘Abd ar-Rahmin b. Yasdid Abu-]-Qisim, 
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known as Ibn Abi Hassan az-Ziyadi, died 314 a.m. 
(Fol, 298.) 
49. ‘Umar b. al'Ala' b. Malik Aba Bakr, the Quran- 
reader. [Fol. 30a.] 
50. ‘Umar b, Mubammad b, ‘Isa b, Said Aba Hafs al- 
Gauhari, known as as-Sadabi. [Fol. 30n.] 
a0, Minin, fi, No. 2118; Sam ‘inl, 25a. 
51. ‘Umar b. Mubammad b. Su‘aib Aba Hafe as-Sabani 
[Fol. 31.] 
52. ‘Umar b. Muhammad b. Santyah b. Mugarrin b. ar- 
Rabr Aba Abmad al-Marwazi. [Fol. 315] 
53. ‘Umar b. Muhammad b. al-Musayyib b. Daris Abi Hafs, 
known as an-Nisapari, died $21 aw. [Fol. 318.] 
54. ‘Umar b. al-Hasan b. ‘Ali b. ‘al- Ga'd b. ‘Ubaid Aba 
‘Asim al-Gauhari, brother of Sulaimin and ‘Ali; he 
died 323 au. [Fol. 324.] 
55. ‘Umar b. Muhammad b. ‘Abbad b. al-Qisim al-Hannat, 
or al-Hayyat, [Fol. 32.4.] 
fa, The Hatib j i# in doubt whether Ll sel Or LL=| is correct. 
56. ‘Umar b. al-Husain b. Stirin Abi Hafs al-Qattin, 
a native of Dair al-‘Aqil. [Fol. #2n.] 
ii, Sam‘inl, 317A. 
57. ‘Omar b. Ga'‘far b. Ahmad b. al-Farag Abi Mafs al- 
Waasa’. [Fol. 328.) 
58. ‘Umar b. Ismail b. Ibrahim b. Sulaiman as-Satfar. 
[Fol. 33.4.] 
50. ‘Umar b. Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. ‘Abd ar-Rahman Aba Hafs 
al-Gauhari, known as Ibn ‘Allak al-Marwazi, came 
to Baghdad on his pilgrimage in 322 au. (End 
missing.) [Fol, 33n.] 
80. Sam‘int, 3974; Dahabi, Tabaqit, ii, 6. 
60. ‘Umar b. ahead b. ‘All b. Isma‘il, known as ad-Darbi 
Aba Hafs al-Qattan, died in 327 an. [Fol. $4. | 
00, Sam‘ini, 2a, 
61. ‘Umar b, ‘Isiim b. al-Garrah Aba Hafs al-Hatiz, died 
328 an. [Fol. $4a,] 
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62, ‘Umar b, Abi ‘Umar Muhammad b. Yasuf hb. Ya'qgib 
b. Ismi‘il b, Hammad b. Zaid b. Dirham Abi-]- 
Husain al-Azdi; he filled the office of Qadi of 
Baghdad as deputy of his father, and was con- 
firmed in the office after the decease of the latter: 
the period from the time he filled his father's place 
till his death was 17 years 20 days. 

He received his first appointment from al- 
Mugtadir-Billah on the 15th of Ramadan. $10 A.H., 
after he had been appointed by his father as his 
deputy when he was only 20 years of age: after- 
wards his father got him appointments as Qadi in 
places outside the city of Baghdad, but during the 
lifetime of his father he was again Qadi of the 
capital. He. judged aceording to the school of 
Malik and the people of al-Madina. though he was 
also well versed in the doctrines of the other schools. 
He also composed a Musnad, a portion of which the 
Hatib had seen. Abi-l-Farag al-Mu‘afa b, fakariyya 
relates that he was waiting upon Aba-l-Husain ‘Umar 
b. Abi ‘Umar when a raven settled upon a date- 
pulm in the court and croaked: a Bedouin who was 
present remarked that the Qadi would die in seven 
days. Shortly after a servant eame out and 
asked them to enter. When they reached his 
presence he appeared ill, and told them that he 

_ was troubled with a dream he had had, which 
seemed to forbode his end, On the seventh 
day after this he was buried. ‘Umar b. Abi 
‘Umar died on Thursday, the 16th of Sa‘ban, 
$28 aH.; his son Aba Nasr said the prayers over 
him, and he was buried in a house close to his 
dwelling. [Fols, 348-37p.] 

62. Thn Farhiin, Dibag, 189, 

63. ‘Umar b. Viasat Aba Hafs, known as al-Bagiliini. 

[Fol. 37p.] 


65. 


Gti, 


G7. 


iB. 


69. 


70. 


71. 
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. ‘Umar b [brahim ai-Sauki ad-Da‘i’, o native of 


Samarra, died 328 a.n. [Fol. 378.] 
‘(mar b, Ahmad b. Ibrahim b. Mansar Abi Bakr. 
[Fol. 37n.] 


‘Umar b. Abmad b, Abi-l-Yamin Abii Bakr, or Aba 


Hafs at-Tammir, a native of the eastern part of 
Baghdad ; he died on Thursday, the 27th of Sa‘ban, 
329 au. [Fol. 38a.) 

‘Umar b. Muhammad b, Ahmad b, Haran Abul-Qasim 
alAttar al*Askari, was a native of Samarra and 
settled in Baghdad, [Fol. 38a.] 

Umar b. Sad b ‘Abd or-Rahmin Aba Bakr al- 
Qaratisi. [Fol. 35n.] 

‘Omar b. Da'td b. Sulaiman b. ‘Anbasa Aba Hats 
al-Anmati, a native of Marw, known as al-‘Uméanl, 
died in Rabi‘ 11, 381 an. [Fol. 58n.] 

‘Umar b. al-Husain b. ‘Abd-Allih Abn-l-Qasim al- 
Hurfi, author of the book al-Muhtasar fil Figh 
according to the teaching of Alimad b. Hanbal. 
The Qadi Abi Ya‘la Muhammad b, al-[Husain stated 
that ‘Umar had composed many works and elucida- 
tions (s\sc7 =") on the rites of his school which 
were not published, beeause he left Baghdad when 
the followers of Ibn Hanbal were persecuted, 
leaving his books behind him. They are said to 
have been deposited in the Darb Sulaimin, but the 
house in which they were kept was burnt and with 
it all his: books, which were not copied on account 
of his being far away. He died in Damascus in 
334 aca, where he was buried. His grave has 
fallen into deeay. [Fol. 39a. 

‘Tmar b. Muhammad b. Tahir b. Manstr Abi Hafs, 
known as Ibn Abi Haithama; he is stated to have 
promulgated traditions at Tarsis, where he had 
come for the purpose of ransoming prisoners. 


[Fol, 40a,] 
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72. ‘Umar b Muhammad b Abi Said Abi Hafs al- 
Hayyat, a brother of Aba Bakr ‘Abd-Allih b, Mu- 
hammad b, Abi Sa‘id, and maternal unele of Ibn 
al-Gi'iini; he died in Baghdad in $35 aut. [Fol. 408. | 

73. ‘Umar b, Abi Saih Aba Hafs al-Hurfi. [Fol. 40n.] 

74. ‘Umar b. Bayan (7) al-Anmati. [Fol. 414.] 

75. ‘Umar b. ‘Imrin b. Hubais ad-Darrab, father of Aba 
‘Abd-Allah b, ad-Darir. [Fol. 414.] 

76. ‘Umar b. al-Husain b. al-Hattib b. ar-Rummin Abi 
Bakr al-Bazsiz, known as Ghulim az-Zandaridl, 
father of Haidara b. ‘Umar, died on Thursday, the 
28th of Ragab, 339 an. [Fol. 414.] 

77, ‘Umar b, al-Hasan b. ‘Ali b, Malik b. Agras b. ‘Abd- 
Allih b. Mungab Abu-l-Husain a3-Saibini, known as 
Ibn al-Usniini. He was Qadi in Syria and later 
three days in Baghdad, then he was deposed. He 
was born in Baghdad in 259 or early in 260 a.m. 
A tradition is recorded which he recited in his own 
house in Ragab, 339 an. Al-Muqtadir removed 
Abi Ga‘far Ahmad b. Ishiq b. al-Buhlal from the 
offee of judge in the city of al-Mansiir on Thursday, 
the 19th of Rabf ii, 316 a.m, and appointed ‘Umar 
bh. al-Hasan the same day; he sat as judge on the 
Saturday following, but on Sunday he was relieved 
of his office. Before this he had already filled 
a similar post in Syria; he was, however, principally 
a traditionist, and for some time was at the head 
of the office of accounts in Baghdad.’ He was 
accused of forging traditions, and died on Thursday, 
the 18th of Du-l-Hikga, 339 an. [Fol. 418.] 

7i- Sam‘ini, 404; Dahoabi, Tabugit, ili, 68, ule, ; Siisin, ii, Ne, 1200, 

78. ‘Umar b. Muhammad b. Raga’ Abii Hafs alUkbari- 
died 320 au. [Fol. 444.) 

79. ‘Umar b, Ahmad b, Mahdi b. Mas‘id b. an-Nu‘man 


] i a et iF 
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b. Dinar b. ‘Abd-Allah, father of Abu-l-Easan ad- 
Daraquini. [Fol, 44:.] 

80. ‘Umar b. Yahya b Da'id Abu-l-Qasim al-Bazzaz as- 
Samarri, known as Ibn al-Fahhim. [Fol. 44n,] 

81. ‘Umar b. [brahim b. Hammad Abu-l-Hasin al-Faqgih. 
[Fol. 44n.] 

9 ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Aziz b. Muhammad b. Dintr Abu-l- 
Qasim al-Firisi al-Bazzaz, died the 23rd of Gumada i, 
$41 an. [Fol. 445.] 

83. ‘Umar b. Alimad b, ‘Abd-Allih b. Sihab Abi Hafs 
alUkbari. [Fol. 45n.] 

84. ‘Umar b. Zakariyéa b, Bayan Abt Hafs al-Bazzaz, 
known as Sahib al-Madini, died on Thursday, the 
Srd of Ragab, 346 an. [Fol. 464.) : 

85. ‘Umar b. Muhammad b. Yasuf Aba Bakr al-HaSsab. 
[Fol. 468, | 

86. ‘Umar b. Ahmad b. ‘Umar b, Hats Abu-t-Tayyib al- 
Mautarriz, [Fol, 468.] 

87. ‘Umar b. Mubammad b, Alumad b. Sulaiman Abdi Hafs 
alAttar, known as Ibn al-Haddad, settled in Egypt. 
He died on Tuesday, the 23rd of Dn-l-Qa‘da, 346 AH. 
(Fol. 468] 

88 ‘mar b. Muhammad Abt Hafs at-Talli ‘Ukbari al- 
Hatib, used to forge traditions. [Fol. 474.] 

89. ‘Umar b. Ahmad b. Abi Ma‘mar Mubammad b. Huzaz 
b. Sahl b. al-Haitham Aba Bakr ad-Dari as-Sattir, 
had a shop near the Bab at-Tag in the quarter of 
the coppersmiths. Died on Thursday, the 7th of 
Rabi i, 350 aa. [Fol. 478.] 

90. ‘Umar b. Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. [brahim Abi Hafs al- 
Baghdadi. [Fol. 458] 

M0, Mizdn, ii, No. 1970. 

91. ‘Umar b. Mulammad b. ‘Ali b. as-Rabah Aba Bakr, the 
Qur'an-reader, died in Sa‘hin, #52 an. [Fol. 465] 

92. ‘Umar b. Ga‘far b. Muhammad b, Salm b. Rasid Abu-l- 
Qasim al-Huttali, elder brother of Ahmad b, Ga‘far, 
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was born on the Lath of Gumada 1, 271 AW, died on 
Thursday, the 27th of Sa‘ban, 356 a.m.; he was 
buried in the cemetery of al- Haizurin. [Fol. 48n.] 


02, As-Sam‘int, fol, 80a, gives 201 (writing in figures) as the date of 
his birth, and calls him ‘Umar b, Gia“far b, Ahmad b, Salm. 


93. ‘Umar b. Ga‘far b. ‘Abd-Allah b. Abi-s-Sari Aba 
Hafs al-Warriyq al-Basri, caine at an early age to 
Baghdid and stayed there for many years until his 
death. He made selections of traditions which were 
eagerly copied ; these caused ad-Daraqutni to write 
a treatise addressed to his friend Tahir b. Muhammad 
al-Hariki, in which he pointed out his mistakes. 
This is stated to be an excellent book, while a similar 
work by Abii Bakr al-Gi‘ani on the same subject is 
said’ to have missed the mark in most places. 
Several examples of disputed traditions are given. 
‘Umar b. Ga‘far al- dea died on Friday, the 2nd of 
Gumida i, 357 a.n.; he was born in 280 AH, 
[Fol. 492] 

- Dahabi, Tabaqit, ii, 146, 

di. ‘Umar b. Aktam b. Alumad b. Hayyin b, Biér Aba Biér 
al-Asadi, was Qadi of Baghdid under the Caliph 
al-Muti', holding this offiee through Abia-s-Sa'ib 
‘Utha b, ‘Ubaid-Allih, whom he succeeded in the 
office of Qéadi-l-Qndat. They were the first two 
Safi'i lawyers who held this office. 

When al-Muti and Mut‘iz# ad-Daula Ahmad b. 
Bayah conquered al-Basra in the month Rabi ij. 
3360 aH.’ the Qadi Abu-s-Saib ‘Utha b, ‘Uhaid- 
Allih went to al-Basra to congratulate them, and 
his secretary was at the time Abi Biér ‘Umar b. 
Aktam; his grandfather had been « man of note 
and had been Qadi in various places, among which 
Isfahfin and the Sarqiyya quarter of Baghdid are 


Tha al-Athir, Buliq edition, viii, 168, gives the 2ith of Rabi il nas 
the date when Abd-I-Qisim al-Bartdi fled from al-Basta and the city 
surrendered, 
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named. Abi Bisr ‘Umar had received an excellent 
education, and judges accepted his witness ({!); later 
he served as secretary to Qadis, When Abn-s- 
Sa'ib left the capital to go to al-Basra he appointed 
him as judge over the Sargiyya. At al-Basra Abu-s- 
Sijib was appointed Qadi over the whole land, 

_ and letters to this effect were sent to the capital. 
He then appointed ‘Umar Qidi over the whole of 
Baghdad as his deputy. ‘Umar applied himself to 
his office to the satisfaction of all, but when Abi-s- 
Si'ib returned to Baghdid he resumed his office, 
and ‘Umar returned to the position of secretary as 
before. ‘This post he held till the death of Abu-s- 
Si'ib, which happened in Rabi ii, 350 a.n., when 
‘Umar b. Aktam received the post, which he had to 
renounce when Abul-'Abbis b. Abi-S-Sawirib was 
appointed in the month of Sa‘bin of the same year. 
When the latter was dismissed in the year 352 a.t., 
Aba Bisr ‘Umar b, Aktam was again appomted in 
the month of Ragab of the same year, and filled the 
post till he was relieved of it in Sa'hdn, 356 a.H., 
when he retired to his home and lived there until 
he died. The period of his last tenure of office was 
four years and some days. He died on Wednesday, 
the 5th of Gumida ii, 357, and was born in 254 a.H. 
[Fol. 53n. | 

(4. Subki, ii, 313. 

95. ‘Umar b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd-Allah b, al-Husain Abu-!- 
Qasim as-Suft al-Baghdadi, known as Muqla, settled 
in Egypt, [Foel. 55.] 

96. ‘Umar b. Abmad b. Muhammad b, Hamma Abi Hafs 
al-Hallal, » Mu‘addal, died the last day of the year 
860 and was buried Ist of Muharram, 361 at. 
[Fol. 55a.] 

fn, Sam‘ini, 178a, margin. 
‘O7. ‘Umar b. Ibrahim b. Ahmad b. Abi ‘Azza al-‘Attir, 
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brother of ‘Ali b. [brahim, known as al-Muzakkiyiin, 
died the end of Ragab, 362 a.m. [Fol. 55n.] 
97. The biography of his brother “Ali b. Thnihim is unfortunately lost ; 
the strange lagab chs jal may have been explained or pointed in that 


biography. 

95. ‘Umar b. Alimad b, ‘Umar b. Muhammad b. al-Harith 
Aba ‘Abd-Allah, the Qadi, known as Ibn Saqq al- 
Qudbaini! <A tradition heard from him in 862 an. 
is quoted, but not the date of his death. [Fol. 56a.] 

99. ‘Umar b. Mubammad b. ‘Abd-Allah b. Ahmad b. 
Ga'far Aba Hafs al-Bundar, known as Ibn Qatama 
an-Nahruwani, a Mu‘addal. A tradition heard from 
him in Baghdad in 362 a.m. is quoted, [Fol. 56n,] 

100, ‘Umar b, ‘Abd-Allah b. Muhammad b. Hiirin Abi 
Bakr al-Bazziz, « native of Simarri, settled in 
Baghdad in the Taiffir square; he died in 
Muharram, 363 aa. [Fol. 57a.] 

101, ‘Umar b, Anas b. Hamid Abi Bakr al-Mausili, settled 
in Baghdad, died in Gumada i, 363 a.n. [Fol. 57p.] 

102. ‘Umar b. Muhammad b. Abmad Abi-l-Husain, a 
Maliki Qadi, one of the Shaikhs of ad-Daraqutni. 
[Fol. 58..] 

103. ‘Umar b. Idris Abi ‘Abd-Allih as-Salihi al-Fami, 
a native of the village | ‘amiya, near Wisit, not far 
from Fam as-Sulli, settled in Baghdid, where he 


heard a tradition as early as 289 aca. [Fol, 58n.] 


103, Sam‘int, fol. 408m, L 1), calle him al-Balbi and the village 
Farah, 


104. ‘Umar b. Yosuf b. ‘Abdak Aba Nafs al-Bariigirdi, 
was a traditionist at Baghdad, [Pol. 59a.) 

105. ‘Umar b, Muhammad b, ‘Abd-Allah b. Hitim Aba-l- 
Qiisim al-Bazziz, known as [bn at-Tirmidi, died in 
the beginning of 364 au. [Fol, 594,] 

106. ‘Umar b, Nah b. Halaf b. Muhammad b, al-Husaib b, 
Nak b. ‘Isa b. Bariq b. Malik b. Ghauth Abi-1-Qasim 


' Both names not pointed; the nisha occurs three times in the 
same form, 
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al-Bagmli al-Bundar, born 277 an. Al-Birqini 
relates that he came one day to him to read some 
traditions: at. the time of his arrival a certain 
portion of the fascicle had been gone through and 
he copied the remainder. Later he went to Abi 
Mansir Ibn al-Karhi! to copy the portion which 
he had missed. <A long time after, when ‘Umar 
b. Nah had become blind, he went to him with 
a view of verifying his copy, explaining that Ibn 
al-Karhi might have pointed some words wrongly. 
‘TImar invited him to read his copy to him, but 
when he came to a certain tradition ‘Umar said that 
this was not correct, and gave the right reading. 
Al-Birgiini replied that his copy had exactly as 
he had read, and there was no doubt that this 
was the reading of Ibn al-Karhi. ‘Umar then told 
a maid to fetch a certain parcel of papers, which 
she brought. Then he turned over one fascicle 
after the other, considering as he touched the 
straps with which they were tied, till he found 
one, when he asked al-Birgini to read the titles. 
He read the titles till they found the required 
fascicle. When he read it he found the tradition 
just as ‘Umar b. Nah had said. In his amazement 
al-Birgini asked him how he had aequired such 
a marvellous memory, and he replied that in years 
past he had gone to some villages to read his 
traditions, and had thus remembered some of them. 
[Fol. 60a.] 

107. ‘Umar b. Baarin b. Muhammad b, Bisr b. Mahran 
b. ‘Abd-Allah Aba Hafs as-Sukkari; he died before 
Ibn an-Nahhas, whose death happened im 368 AIL 
[Fol. 614.) 

107. Dahabi, Tabagit al-Huffie, ii, 176, says he lived till 367 a, 
apparently derived from this statement. 


1 Died 389 au, Sam'‘ini, fol, 475n, Ul. 9-11. 
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108. ‘Umar bh. Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. al-Fayyaid Abii 
Bakr. [Fol. 61n.] 

109. ‘Umar b. Mubammad b. Humaid b. Bahta Aba Hafs 
al-Munisir, born 265 A.n., died S67 an. [Fol 61n.] 

110, ‘Umar b. Ahmad b. Yisuf Abi Hafs, Wakil of the 
Caliph al-Muttaqi, known as Abii Nu‘aim or Tbn 
Nu‘aim, died in Safar, 369 an. [Fol. 624.] 

111. ‘Umar b, Ahmad b. as-Sirag Abi Hafs aé-Sahid, died 
in s69 AH. [Fol. 624] | 

112, ‘Umar b. Ahmad b. al-Hasan b. Sihab Abi Hafs al- ~ 
‘Ukbari. [Fol. 628.] 

118. ‘Umar b. Muhammad b. Masi b, as-Sits Abi Hafs, - 
or Abu-l-Qisim. Only ao tradition on al-Buriiq. © 
[Fol. 63.4.] | é 

114. ‘Umar b. ‘Ali b. Ibrahim Abt Hafsal-Katib, (Fol. 65n.] 

115. ‘Umar b. Muhammad b. Saif b. Muhammad bh, Ga’ far 
b, Ibrahim b.*Abd-Allih b, Sulaimiin Abi-l- -Qasim 
al-Katib, Later in life he removed to al-Basra, 
where he died the 23rd of Gumida 1, 374 an. * 
[Fol 644.] ~ 

116. ‘Umar b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd as-Samad b. al-Laith 
b. Banin b, HidaS Abi Muhammad, died on Satur- © 
day, the 9th of Ragab, 374 At, and was buried in 
the cemetery of Bab Harb. [Fol. G4n,] 

117. ‘Umar b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Yahya b. Masi b. 
Viinus b, Aninis Abi Hafs an-Nagid; "known as 
Tbn oz-Zayyat. He was born 286 a.n., and died 
on Sunday, the 15th of Goinnas Ji, 375 awn. 
[Fol. 65a.] 

117. Dahobi, Tabagit, iii, 102. 
118. ‘Umar b, ‘Ali b. Yainus Abi Hafs al-Qattan, a native 
. of Dar al-Qutn. Al-Gauhari heard traditions from 

him in 3876 aA. [Fol, 65x] 

119. ‘Umar b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Mughil \Abu-l- 
Qasim, known aos Ibn ath-Thallag, eame to Samar- 
qand in 376 aH. [Fol. 664.) 
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120, ‘Umar b. Muhammad b. [brahim b. Muhammad b. 

Halid Abu-l-Qisim al-Bagali, known as Ibn 
Sunbuk. Resided near the Bab al-Azage, and the 
Qadi Aba-s-Sa'ib used to aceept his witness ; later 
Abi® Muhammad b. Ma‘rif appointed him as 
deputy for minor decisions in the Sfiq ath- 
Thalatha’ and the Harim of the Dar al-Hilifa. 
He used to claim descent from Garir b, ‘Abd-Allah 
al-Bavali; the documents, according to his own 
statement, were in the possession of a cousin of 
his, who kept them concealed. He was born in 
Baghdid in Rabi i, 291 act, and copied his first 
traditions in 300 an. He died on Tuesday, the 
16th of Ragab, 876 aca. [Fol. 605] 

121. ‘Umar b, Muhammad b. as-Sari b. Sahl b. Halid b. 
al-Bahtari Aba Bakr al-Warraq, known as [bn Abi 
Tahir. He was also known as al-Gundipari. He 
used to say that he was born in 290) 4.4, and he 
died in Rabr i, 378 an. [Fol. 671] 

121. Minin, ii, No. 2112. - 

122, ‘Umar b, ‘Abd al-Aziz b. Almad b. Muhammad b. 
alAbbas Abi Hais al-Hamadani, father of Abt 

“ia Ghanim ‘Abd al-Karim b. ‘Umar a$-Sirazi, settled 
in Baghdad, died towards the end of Ragab, 379 a.n. 
(Fol, 68n.] 

123. ‘Umar b. Ahmad b, Haran b. al-Farag b. ar-Rabi‘ 
Aba Hafs, known as Ibn al-Agurri, died the night 
of Sunday, the 3rd of Ragmb, 352 an. [Fol. 694.] 

124. “Umar b. *Ald-Allah b, Zidiin b, ‘Abd-Allah b. Zadin 
Abo Hafs al-Qadi al-Qazwini, came to Baghdad 
when performing the pilgrimage in 354 a.n. He 

, was a descendant of Abi ‘Umar al-Kindi. [Fol. 698] 

125. ‘Umar b. Ahmad b. ‘Uthman b, Ahmad b, Muhammad 
ob. Ayyaib b, Azdad b. para: b. ‘Abd ar- Rahman 
Aba Hafs, known as Ibn Sahin, settled in the 
Sarqi side of Baghdid in the neighbourhood of 


mas, 10)2. 4 
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al-Mu'tarid. He himself stated that his family came 
originally from Marwartd in Horfisin. He was 
born in Safar, 297 ac, and the first traditions, as 
far as he remembered, he wrote down im 308 A.H: 
when he was 11 years of age. | 

The Hatib here mentions that three of his Sails 
had commenced their studies of tradition at the 
same early age, nomely— 

(a) Abu-l-Qfisim 'Abd-Allih b. Muhammad b.!Abd 
al-‘Aziz, born in Ramadan, 214 a.n., died 317 a.n. ; 
he wrote his first traditions in 225 A.H. 

(6) Abt Muhammad Yahya b, Muhammad b. 
Si'id, born 228 a.m, died the end of 318 a.m; he 
wrote his first traditions in 239 A.A. 

(ce) ‘Abd -Allih b. Sulaimfn b. al-As‘ath, born 
230 aL, wrote his first traditions in Egypt in 
941 aw; he died the end of 316 Aa. 

[ also, says the Hatib, was 11 years of ave when 
I wrote my first traditions in Muharram, 403 a.n., 
for I was born on Thursday, the 23rd of Gumadai ii, 
of the year 302 AH. 

Ibn Sahin stated that he had composed 330 
works, among them— 


(1) The large Tafsir in 1,000 fascicles. 
(2) The Musnad, 1,500 fascicles, 

(3) The Térih, 150 faseicles, 

(4) Az-Zuhd, 100 fascicles, 


The first time he appeared as a teacher of 
traditions was in al-Bosra in 332 an. He used 
to say that he had used up 400 rofl of ink, or, in 
another account, ink to the value of 700 dirhams. 
and the price of ink used to be 4 rofl for one 
dirham, and, the recorder adds, he wrote a great 
deal after this. He spoke Arabic incorrectly and 
had only very little knowledge of law Cfigh), and 
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eould not distinguish between the various schools. 
He used to say, “I am Musammadt-l-Madhab.” 
He took his great Tafsir to ad-Diraqutni, asking 
him to correct any mistakes, who found that he had 
absorbed in his work the Tafsir of Abu-l-Girid ; 
then, when referring to this commentary incidentally 
in his work, he quoted “Abu-l-Garid” on the 
authority of Ziyiid b. al-Mundir, which latter name 
was the name of Abu-I-Garid. He was considered 
are, no doubt because he asserted that he was in 
the habit of copying, but did not take the trouble 
to collate again what he had written down. He 
died, according to al-‘Atiqi, on Sunday, the 11th 
of Du-l-Higia, 385 a.u., and was buried near the 
Bab Harb, elose to the grave of Ahmad b. Hanbal. 
Others say he died on Sunday, the 12th of Du-l- 
Higa. [Fol. 70a.] 

125, Dahabi, Tabagat, iii, 195. 

126. ‘Umar b. Muhammad Abi-l-Qisim as-Sifi al-Muni- 
hili, settled in Damaseus. ([Fol. 74a.] 

127, ‘Umar b, Ahmad b, [brihim b, Ismail Aba Hafs al- 
Barmaki, died in Gumada i, 389 au. [Fol. 74a.] 

128, ‘Umar b. [brahim b, Ahmad b. Kathir b, Haran b. 
Mahrin Abii Hafs al-Mugri’, known as al-Kattani, 
settled near the Nahr ad-Dagas, died on Monday, 
the I1th of Rafab, 390 am, aged 90 years. 
[Fol. 741] 

128. Dahahi, Tabagit, iii, 218. 

129, ‘Umar b. al-Qasim b. Muhammad Abu-l-Hasan al- 
Muyri’, friend of Abi. Bakr b, Mugahid, had the 
laqgab Wabra, and was known as [bn al-Haddad. 
He used to read tradition in the Gimi' of ar- 
Rusifa, and lived in the Siq Yahya. [Fol. 75a.] 

130. ‘Umar b. Rukain b. Almad b. Rukain b. Yahya b, 
Maimin b. ‘Abd-Allih b. Dinar Abi Hafs at- 
Taimir, died 393 A.H. 63 75B.] 
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131. ‘Umar b. Muhammad b. Muhammad b, Di’id Abi 
Sa‘id as-Sigistini, settled at Nisipfir but came to 
Baghdad, where he read tradition when on the 
way to perforin the pilcrimage. He died in Mecea., 
(Fol. 76a.) 

132, ‘Umar b, Thabit b, al-Qiisim Abu-l-Qisim al-Hanbali, 
the Siti, micknamed Kutla, read traditions in 
Baghdad. ([Fol. 76m] 

133. ‘Umar b, Muhammad b, ‘Abd-Allah b, Halaf b, Nagib 
Abu-l-Qisim ad-Dagqgiig. [Fol. 774.] 

134. ‘Umar b. Rih b. ‘Ali b. ‘Abbid Abi Bakr an-Nahru- 
wini, known as Ibn al-Babané'i, was originally 
an adherent of the Hanbali school, but reading 
some Mu'tazili books he became imbued with 
their doctrines, He died in Gumada i, 404 an. 
[Fol TTa.] 

134. Sam‘ini, S64, ull. 

135, ‘Umar b, Muhammad b, ‘Umar b. Yahya b. al-Husain 
b, Ahmad b, ‘Umar b. Yahya b. al-flusain b. Zaid 
b. ‘Ali b. Abi Talib Aba “Ali al-Alawi al-Kafi, 
settled in Baghdad. He died on Wednesday, the 
3rd of Ragab, 413 a.u. [Fol. 77n.] 

136. ‘Umar b, ‘Abd-Allah b, ‘Umar b. Ta‘wid Abia Hafs 
ad-Dallal, died in 415 am. [Fol 77] 

137. ‘Umar b, Alimad b. Ibrahim b. ‘Abdiyah b. Sadiis 
b. ‘Ali b. ‘Abd-Allih b. “Ubaid-Allah b, “Abd-Allaih 
b.*Utbha b. Mas‘ivl Abii Hazim al-Hudali al--Abdawi 
(or ‘Abdiyi), came to Baghdad in 389 an. on the 
way to Mecea; he died in Nisapir the day of the 

‘Id al-Fitr in 417 avn. [Fol. 784.) 
137, Sam‘int, $814; Duhobi, Talat, ii, 272, 

138. ‘Umar b. Ahmad b. ‘Uthmin Aba Hafs al-Bazzaz. 
known as Ibn Abi ‘Amr, a native of ‘Ukbara, 
where the Hatib heard traditions from him in 
4104.4. He was born in 320 act. and died 417 a. 
[Fol. 79a.] 
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139. ‘Umar b, [brahim bh. Isma‘il b. Muhammad b. Almad 
hb. ‘Abd-Allah Abn-l-Fadl b, Abi Sa‘d, a native of 
Herat, came to Baghdad when on his pilgrimage. 
He was born in 348 and died 426 a.m. [Fol 79B.] 

140. ‘Umar b, Ibrahim b. Sa‘id b. Ibrihim b, Muhammad 
b. Bigad b. Misi b. Sa‘d b. Abi Wagqqgis Abt Talib 
az-Auhri, the Shafi'i lawyer, known as [bn Hamima. 
He stated himself that the traditionists named his 
ancestor Bigad, while historians called him Nigad. 
He was born in the middle of Di-l-Qa‘da, 347 a.n.,, 
and died the night of Monday, the §th of 
Gumiada ii, in 434 a.m, and was buried on the 10th 
of the same month in the cemetery of ad-Dair. 
[Fol. 804.] 

140, Subki, Tabagat, iii, 7. 

141. ‘Omar b. Muhammad b. al-‘Abbais b. ‘Isa b. al-Fadl 
b. al-"'Abbas b. Misa b. ‘Isai b, Misa b. Muhammad 
b. ‘Ali hb, ‘Abd-Allih b. alAbbas b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib 
Abu-l-Qasim al-Hasimi, known as [bn Bakriin, an 
elder brother of Abu-l-‘Abbis Alimad. He was 
born in 354 a.u. and died on Sunday, the 7th of 
Du-l-Qa‘da, 439 au. [Fol. 818.] 

142. ‘Umar b. Mubammad b. ‘Ubaid-Allah b, Qaz‘a Abt 
Talib, the school teacher, known as [bn ad-Dalw, 
a brother of ‘Ubaid - Allah b. Muhammad an- 
Nair, resided in Bustin Umi Ga‘far. He died 
the night of Saturday, the 6th of Sawwal, 446 a.n., 
and was buried early on the following Sunday in 
the cemetery of the Bab ad-Dair, [Fol, 82a.] 

143. ‘Umar b. al-Husain b. Ibrahim b, Muhammad b, 
al-Qisim, brother of Muhammad b. al-Husain al- 
Halfaf, was born 5363 a.n., died the middle of 
Du-I-Qa‘da, 450 4.8. [Fol. 524.) 

144, ‘Umar b. Ahmad b. ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Mu- 
hammad b. Ibrahim b, al-Withiq-billah Abt 
Muhammad al-Haéimi, resided near the Bab 
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al-Basra. He was born in 375 a.m. and died on 
Sunday, the 10th of Sawwal, 453 an. [Fol. 82n] 


‘LU THMAnN 


145. ‘Uthmian b. Talha b. ‘Umar b. ‘Ubaid-Allih b, Ma‘mar 
b. ‘Uthman b, ‘Umar b. Ka‘'b at-Taimi, a native of 
al-Madina; he was Qadi of his native city, and 
eame to Baghdad in the reign of al-Mahdi. When 
asked to assume the office of Qidi he refused to 
accept it, and only when threatened with flogging 
in public consented to act. When al-Mahdi came 
on his pilgrimage to al-Madina he came to him 
and asked to be relieved of the office of Qadi. 
While he held that post he refused to accept any 
payment, saying that he did not like to enrich 
himself by this hateful office. [Fol. 828,] 

146. ‘Uthman b. Matar Abu-l-Fad| ad-Saibini al-Basri, 
came to Baghdad and read traditions. All critics 
declare him weak. [Fol. 844.] 

146, Mizan, ii, No, 1491; Tagrib, 261 ; Tuhdib, vii, 14. 

147. ‘Uthmin b. ‘Abd ar-Rabman Abi ‘Amr az-Zuhri, 
a descendant of Sa'd b. Abi Wagqiis, known as 
al-Maliki and as al-Waqgfisi. He was a native of 
the Higaz, but came to Baghdad ; died in the reign 
of Hariin ar-Rasid. [Fol. 85n.] 

147, Dahabi, Mixin, ii, No. 1457; Tagrib, 260; Tahith, wii, 133, 

148. ‘Uthmain b, ‘Umar b. Faris b, Laqit b. Qais Aba 
Muhammad, or Abi ‘Adi al-Basri, came to Baghdad, 
and died the 23rd of Rabi i, 209 a.n1., according to 
most authorities; others give 207 and 208 ay. 


[Fol. 87.4.] 


148. Dahabi, Mizin, ii, No. 1471; Tageth, 261; Maqdisl, Magma‘, 
p. 378; Dahabi, Tabagit, i, 346 ; Tuhdth, vii, 142, 


149. ‘Uthmin b. “Abd-Allah b. ‘Amr b. ‘Uthmiin b, ‘Abd 
ar-Ralman b. al-Hakam b. Abi-l-"-As Abi ‘Amr al- 
Qurasi al-Umawi. This is his genealogy according 
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to al-Hikim Aba ‘Abd-Allih Ibn al-Bayyi' an- 
Nikipiri,’ while others trace his origin to the 
Caliph ‘Uthmin b. ‘Affain, as follows: *Uthman b, 
‘Abd-Allah b. ‘Amr b. ‘Uthmin b Mulammad 
b. ‘Abd al-Malik b, Sulaiman b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
‘Abd-Allih b. ‘Anbasa b. ‘Arr b. ‘Uthman b. ‘Affiain. 
He travelled in Egypt, Syria, the Higiz, to Baghdad, 
al-Kifa, al-Basra, and Horfisin. He settled in 
Nisipar and died there. Here a leaf is missing, 
and fol. {0a contains only some traditions recorded 
on his authority. [Fol. 59..] 
140, Mixdin, ii, No. 1449. 

150. ‘Uthman bo Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Mubammad 
Abt-l-Hasan al-'Absi al-Kafi, known as Ibn Abi 
Saiba, the elder brother of Abi Bakr and al-Qasim ; 
he travelled to Mecca and ar-Rai,composed a Musnad 
and « Tafsir, and settled in Baghdid, He died the 
3rd of Muharram, 239 a.n.; his hair never lost its 
colour and he was not obliged todye it, [Fol. 90a.] 

(Fol. 92 does not belong to this biography; it 
should follow after fol. 52.) 
150, Dohabt, Mizin, ii, No. 1443; Taqrib, 361; Dahobi, Talwgat, ii, 

ti); Muacilisi, Magma‘, p. 349 ; Tahdth, vii, 1H. . 

151, ‘Uthman b. al- Mubarak Aba Sa‘id al - Anbéri. 
[Fol. 94n.] 

152. ‘Uthman b. Hidim b. al-Fadl b. Dalham. [Fol. 95..] 

153. ‘Uthman b. ‘Abd ar-Rahim b. Abi Zuhair, brother of 
Sa‘iqa, ie. Muhammad b, ‘Abd ar-Rahim (who died 
250 au.) [Fol. 95n.] 

154. ‘Uthman b. Salih b. Sa'd b. Yahya Abu-l-Qasim 
al-Hayyat al-Hulqini, died 256 a.n. Six lines 
of Ragaz are quoted on his authority which the 
prophet is said to have uttered on the day of al- 
Alirab. [Fol. 95n.] 

154, Tagrib, 259, ult. ; Tahdtb, vii, 12. 


' Born #21 a.n., died 405, Cf. Sam‘ini, %a; Dahabl, Tabaqit, ii, 242 
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155. ‘Uthman b. Ma‘had hb. Nah al-Mugqri’, died on Wednes- 
day, the 24th of Safar, 261 a.m.’ [Fol. SGN] 

156. ‘Uthinin b. Sa'id al-Baghdidi; he was a friend of 
the QAdi Muhammad b. Samé‘a, who died in 261 acu. 
[Fol. 975.) 

157. ‘Uthman b. ‘Ali b, Muhammad b, as-Sabah, a nephew 
of al-Husain b. Mubammad b. as-Sabah az-An'‘faraini, 
was a native of Baghdad and came to Isfahin in 
276 am. [Fol. 98a.) 

158. ‘Uthmian b, ‘Abd-Allih b. Muhammad hb. ath-Thali (7) 
Abii ‘Umar al-Burfumi, known as ad - Di'igh, 
a native of al-Basra, came to Baghdad. [Fol. 98.4.] 

159. ‘Uthman b. Yahya b. ‘Amr b, Bayan b. Farrith al- 
Adami. [Fol. 98p.] 

160. ‘Uthman b. Muhammad b, ‘Wthman Aba ‘Amr al- 
Harrini, came to Baghdad. [Fol. 99a.) 

161. ‘Uthman b. ‘Ali b. Su‘aib Aba ‘Amr al-Baghdadi. 
[Fol. 99a.) 

162. ‘Uthman b. ‘Ali b. Su‘aib b. Adi b. Humam Aba Bakr 
as-Samsair, brother of Muhammad b, “All. [Fol.99.4,] 

163. ‘Uthmain b. So'‘id b. Bassir Aba-I-Qasim al-Abwal 
al-Anméati, a jurist of the Safid school, died in 
Sawwal, 288 a.n. [Fol. 99n] 

163. Subki, Tabagit, ii, 62; Ibn Hallikin, i, 211. 

164. ‘Uthmin b. Sa‘id, a nephew of ‘Ali b. Da'id al- 
Qantari. [Fol. 100a,] 

165. ‘Uthman b, Nasr al-Bachdidi; he left Baghdad, 
and his traditions are recorded by foreigners only 
(according to one Isnad apparently in Persia). 
[Fol. 101a.] 

166. 'Uthmin b. Nasr Aba ‘Abd-Allih at-Ta'l, emigrated 
to Barda‘a; perhaps he has been mentioned before 
(viz. under No, 165). A tradition of his heard in 
205 AH. in Mayanag is recorded. [Fol, 1008. ] 

167. ‘Uthman b. Said Aba ‘Amr at-Tammar, heard a 
tradition, which is recorded, in 256 4.n. [Fol. 101a,] 


- 
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165. ‘Uthmiin b. Sahl b. Mahlad al-Bazziz, or, as it is 
said, al-Adami. (Only the beginning of biography, 
remainder is lost.) [Fol. 1018] 

169. ‘Uthmian b. al-Hattab b. ‘Abd-Allah Aba ‘Umar al- 
Balawi al-Asage al-Maghribi, known as Abn-d- 
Dunya; he was a notorious liar, claiming to have 
heard traditions from ‘Ali. He claimed to have 
been born in the beginning of the reign of Abi 
Bakr, and that he came with his father to al-Kifa 
during the reign of ‘Ali and witnessed the battle of 
Siffin, Several other lies are recorded. He came 
from a town in the Maghrib called Mazmada,' and 
died in Baghdid 327 a.u. (This leaf and the 
following are much damaged.) ([Fol. 104a.] 

169. Dahabi, Mizin, ii, No. 1425; Taobaqiit, iii, 50. 

170. ‘Uthmin b. ‘Abdiyah b. ‘Amr Abt ‘Amr al-Bazziz 
al-Kabéi, died on Wednesday, lst of . . . 325 a.n. 
(The correct sequence of leaves 1s 104,105, 102, 103.) 
[Fol. 105n,] 

170. Som‘hol, 4744, 1 3. 

171. ‘Uthmin b. al-Hasan b. . .. b Zaid Aba ‘Amr. 
[Fol. 102a,] 

172. ‘Uthmin b. Ahmad b. Ayyaib b. Hamdan Abn ‘Abd- 
Allah al-Baghdad!, resided at Tinnis in Egypt. 
[Fol. 102a.] 

173, ‘Uthman b. Ga'far b, Muhammad b, al-Haitham b. 
‘Abd-Allih, known as ad-Dinawari. [Fol. 102n.] 

174. ‘Uthmin b. Ga‘far b. Muhammad b. ‘Abdak Abo 
‘Amr ad-Dinawarl, was alive in 329 = A.H. 
[Fol. 1028. ] 

L75. ‘Uthman bh. ‘Abd ar-Rahmain Abi ‘Amr, resided at 
Baghdad. [Fol. 108a.] . 

176. ‘Uthman b. Ahmad b. Abi Samla ad-Dinawari al- 
Warraq, came to Baghdad. [Fol. 103..] 


1 [ believe in this name of a town the name of the Masmiida Berber 
tribe ia hidden. 
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150. 


151. 
182. 
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184. 
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158, 
189. 
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‘Uthmain b. Ahmad Abi‘Amral-Uthmani. [Fol 103a,] 
‘Uthmin b. Muhammad b. al-‘Abbas b. Gibril Aba 


‘Amr al-Warraq, known as ad-Sam‘i. (The end of 
the biography, containing the date of his death, is 
lost.) [Fol. 1038,] 


‘Uthmin b. Abmad b. as-Sammak (only an odd leaf, 


part of which is cut away; the beginning and 
end of the biography are lost); he was alive in 
d44 AH, in which year a tradition of his is 
recorded. [Fol. 106a.] 

Dahabl, Mizin, ii, No. 1411. 


‘Uthman b. Muhammad Aba ‘Amr al-Qari’ al-Mahranii, 


died in Dinawar in 393 4.4. (Only the last five lines 
of the biography are preserved, giving the date of 
his death.) [Fol. 107a.] 

‘Uthmin b. Ahmad b. ad-Dalilal-Qattan. [Fol. 107a.] 

‘Uthmain b. Muhammad b. Qutaiba, the school teacher. 
[Fol. 107a.] 

‘Uthman b, ‘Isi Abi ‘Amr al-Bagilani, was a pious 
man, © kind of hermit, (The end of the biography 
giving the date of his death is lost.) [Fol. 1074.] 


‘ALI 
‘Ali b. Abmad b. ‘Amr al-Kafi, came to Baghdad 
in [2]13 an. (Only the six last lines of the 
biography preserved, the leaf is much damaged.) 
[Fol, 108.4.) 


‘Ali b. Almad b, al-Haitham b. Halid Abn-l-Hasan 


al-Bazziz, a Mu‘addal, died 8 .. acu. [ Fol. 1084.) 
‘Ali b. Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. Ismail Abu-l-Qasim al- 
Qattin, [Fol, 108n.] 
‘Ali b. Ahmad b. al-Laith, the Warrig of Ibn Mahlad. 
[Fol. 108n,] 
‘Ali b, Ahmad b, Sulaimin al-Baghdadi, [Fol. 108n.] 
‘Ali b. Ahmad Abn-l-Husain al-Harrani. (Only the 
first three lines of the biography, the date 348. 


* 
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on fol, 1094, does not belong to this biography.) 
(Fol. 1082] 

190. ‘Ali b. Abnind b. ‘Ali Abu-l-Hasan ar-Ratfa’, known as 
Ibn Abi Qais; he resided in the Darb al-Bariztyyin 
of the Siiq al“Atas on the eastern side of Baghdad, 
died in Gumada ii, 352 acu. [Fol. 109a.] 

10, Mizin, li, No. 1603, 

191. ‘Ali b. Almad b. ‘Ali b. al-Hasan b. ‘Isa Abu-l-Hasan 
al-Ansfiri al-Hazragi, settled in Egypt, He was 
born in Muharram, 280 4.4., and died in Egypt in 
Rabi‘ i, 355 acu, [Fol. 109a.] 

192. ‘Ali b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b, [brahim b. Farrih 
Abu-l-Hasan al-Warraiq al-Wa'iz, known as Ghulam 
al-Misri, (End of biography lost.) [Fol. 109n,] 

193. ‘Ali b. Isma‘il, known as ‘Aliyah al-Bazziz, died on 
Monday, the 13th of Safar, 271 aca. Ibn (Mini 
says 270, but this is less approved. (Beginning of 
biography is lost.) [Fol. 110a.] 

194. ‘Ali b. Isma'il b. al-Hasan, known as the Ghulim of 
Aljmad b. Hanbal, [Fol. 110a.] 

195, ‘Ali b, Isma‘il Abu-l-Hasan at-Tabari,came to Baghdad. 
(End of biography is lost.) [Fol. 110n-] 

196. ‘Aly b. Isma‘il Abu-l-Qasim As-Saffir al-Utra’ al- 
Bayhdadi, resided at Qantarat al-Baradan, a suburb 
of Baghdid, where he died in Ragab, 307 A.H. 
(Beginning lost.) [Fol. 1114.] 

197. ‘Ali b, Ismail b. Ka‘b ad-Daqgfy, died 314 a.m. 
[Fol 111a.] 

198. ‘Ali b. Ismail b. Hammad Abn-l-Hasan al-Bazziz. 
[Fol. 1118] 

199. “Ali b. Ismail b. Abi Bisr Ishaq b. Salim b, Ismi‘il 
b. ‘Abd-Allah b. Masa b. Bilal b. Abi Burda b. Abi 
Masa Abu-|-Hasan al- AS‘ari, the Mutakallim, 
author of books and works in refutation of the 
heretics and others, whether they be Mu'tazilis, 
Rafidis, Harigis, ete. He was a native of al-Basra 
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and settled in Baghdid, where he used to sit every 
Friday in. the mosque of ar-Rusifa in the circle of 
the jurist Aba Ishaq al-Marwazi. Some people of 
al-Basra say that he was born in 260 a.n. and 
died after 330 A.n. According to others he died 
in Baghdad after 320 a.n., or in 330 acm, and was 
buried in the Maéra‘at or-Rawiya in a piece of 
ground next on one side to a TOS Ue (ineracia) 
close to o bath, to the left of those who pass from 
the market (siq) to the Tigris. [Abii Muhammad 
‘Ali b. Abmad b. Sa‘id b. Hazm al-Andalusi states 
that he died in 324 a.u., and that he had composed 
fifty-five works] Abu-l-Hasan used to derive his 
income from a small estate which had been left 
by Bilal b. Abi Burda to his descendants, the 
revenue Of which was nineteen dirhams annually, 
{Fol. L12a.] 
199. Subki, ti, 245-301: [bn Farhin, Dtbag, 195, 

200. ‘Ali b. Ismail Abu-l-Hasan an-Naubahti, Two 
verses which he transmitted on the authority of 
Tha'lab are quoted. [Fol. 113a.] | 

201. ‘Ali b. Ismail b. ‘Ubaid-Allih b. Ismiil Abu-]-Hasan 
al-Anbari, settled in Baghdad, where traditions 
were heard from him in 375 a.a. [Fol. 1138,] 

202. ‘Ali b. Ishiiq as-Sulamni Abu-l-Hasan al-Marwaszi ad- 
Dairakani, a companion of ‘Abd-Allih b, al-Mubarak, 
came to Baghdad and died in 215 aw. [Fol. 1138] 

2. Sam‘ini, 217n, |. 13; Taqrib, 260; Tahdtb, vii, 2h. 

203. ‘Ali b. Ishiq b. ‘Isi b. Zatiya Abu-l-Hasan al- 
Mahrami, became blind towards the end of his life, 
(End of biography is lost.) [Fol. 1141] 


203. Sam‘ini, 2000 (where it is stated that he died in Gumada i, 
a) AM); Miziin, ti, No. 1708. 


' This appears to be » later gloss which has heen entered by the scribe 
in the text, otherwise it is remarkable that the Hatib should quote 
a contemporary Spaniani for the date of death of « man who had died in 
Baghdad, Thon Hozm died 400 a.u., seven years before the Hatibs 
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204. ‘Ali b. Isra'l. [Fol. 115..] 

205. ‘Ali b. Abi Umayya b. ‘Amr, a Mauli of the Bani 
Umayya b. ‘Ahd-Sams, a brother of Muhammad b, 
Abi Umayya. Both were poets. [Fol, 115a.] 

206. ‘Ali b. Umayya b. Abi Umayya the Kitib, brother of 
Muhammad b. Umayya and nephew of Muhammad 
and ‘Ali, the sons of Abii Umayya, also a poet. 
[ Fol. 115n,] 

2. Agh. xx, (if. 

207. ‘Ali b. Ayyiib b. al-Husain b. Ayyib b. Ustad Abu-l- 
Hasan al-Qummi, known as Ibn a&-Saribin (/), 
settled in Baghdad. He had heard from al-Muta- 
nabbi his diwin exeept the Siriziyyat (i.e. the 
poems in praise of ‘Adud ad-Daula). He belonged 
to the Ratidi sect, and was born in Siraz in 347 An. 
He died at Baghdid in 430 au. [Fol. 1164.] 

S07. Mixin, ii, No. 1711. 

208, “Ali b. Bahr b. Barri Abi-l-Hasan al-Qattin, a native 
of Fars; Ahmad b. Hanbal is named among his 
pupils. [Fol. 116n.] 

208. Tagrib, 269, states that he died 24 a.m; Doahabl, Tabagit, 

ii, 66: Tohaibh, vii, 284. 

909. “Ali b. Bahram b. Yazid Aba Gubaifa al-Muzani al- 
‘Attar, a native of North Africa, came to the ‘Iraq, 
where he settled and died. [Fol. 1174.] 

£10, ‘Ali b. Batha’ at-Tamimi. [Fol 1178] 

911. ‘Ali b. Bakr Abu-l-Hasan, a native of Baghdad, went 
to Egypt, where he died in Dit-i-Higga, 286 AH. 
[Fol. 1172] 

912, ‘Ali b, Barri b. Zangiiyah b. Mahin Abu-l-Hasan 
ad-Dinawari, came to Baghdid. [Fol. 117B] 

213, «Ali b. Bunin b. as-Sindi al-‘Aqili (in a tradition 
ad-Dair-Agili), [Fol. 118a.] 

214. ‘Ali b. Buhar Abu-l-Hasan ar-Rézi; ad-Daraqutni 
studied under him in Dir al-Qutn, [Fol. 1188.] 

215. ‘Ali b. Bagran b. Muhammad b. Saif al-Qazzix 
(Fol. 1194.] 
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216. ‘Ali b. Badr Abu-l-Hasan, resided in the eastern side 
of Baghdad. [Fol. 119a.] 

217. ‘Ali b. Turkiin Aba-l-Hasan as-Sifi; he emigrated 

| with his brother Sa'id to ar-Ramla, [Fol. 1198] 

218. ‘Ali b. Thabit Abii Ahmad or Abi-]-Hasan, a Maula 
of al-Abbis b. Muhammad al-Hajimi: he was a 
Gazari who settled in Baghdid. Others say he 
came from Horisin; another account states he 
eame from al-Gazira, i.e. Mesopotamia. [Fol. 1198] 

218. Tayrib, 69, 

219. ‘Ali b. Thabit b. Alimad b, Isma‘il Aba-l-Hasan an- 
Nu'miini, used to reside in Baghdad as elient of the 
Gadi al-Mubimili. [Fol. 121n,] 

220. “Ali b. Thabit b. Ahmad b. Mahdi Abi-l-Hasan al- 
Hatib (“my father, may God be satisfied with him!" 
says the author), was for about twenty years 
linim and Hatib in the pulpit at Darzingin. He 
used to say that he descended from pure Arabs, 
and that his tribe were horsemen settled at al- 
Husisa in the neighbourhood of the River Euphrates, 
He died on Sunday, the middle of Sawwal, 412 a... 
and was buried the same day in the cemetery of 
the Bab Harb. [Fol. 1224.) 

220, As this biography is short I give the text here :— 

\) rere) apes al Lsoge ut wee! oy el oy de 
eS Pires 13 Tal = ao! yt dee alll ey 
grt op Vex! Es Sy ewe le ne 2 bleait rele Ja, 

Une wre a 3 oO aa or ad o£ | oS - 


Pes ee Sy aie y cee gilt Neal 


To lb 

221. ‘Ali b. Gabala b, Muslim b. ‘Abd ar-Rabmin Abu-l- 
Hasan, the poet known by the name of al- 
‘Akawwak; praised al-Ma'min, Humaid b. ‘Abd 
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al-Hamid at-Tisi, Aba Dulaf al-Téli, and al-Hasan 
b. Sahl, (Only the beginning of biography pre- 
served.) [Fol. 1228] 
221. Thn Hallikin, i, 348; poems of his are quoted frequently in works 
dealing with poetry. 


222. ‘Ali b, Hafs al-Mada'ini. (Only one tradition after 
Su‘ba, the beginning is lost.) [Fol. 123.4.) 

223. “Ali b, al-Hasan b. Bukair b. Wasil Abn-I-Hasan 
al-Hadrami, a cousin of Muhammad b, Bukair. 
[Fol. 125. ] 

224. ‘Ali b. al-Hasan b. Bir b. Hiriin at-Tirmidi, read 
traditions in Baghdad. [Fol. 125a.] 

225, ‘Ali b, al-Hasan b. ‘Ubaid b. Muhammad bh. Sa‘d 
b, Tyas Abu-l-Hasan ag-Ssibini, known as Ibn 
al-A‘rabi, was chiefly versed in Adab and historical 
accounts, [Pol. 1238] 

226, ‘Ali b. al-Hasan b, Musiitir Abu-l-Hasan al-Hayyat, 
died on Wednesday, the Lith of Ramadan, 276 A.n. 
(Fol. 124.4.) 

227. “Ali b. al-Hasan b. ‘Arafa b. Yazid al-Abdi, died at 
Simirain 277 an, [Fol. 124.) 

228. ‘Ali b. al-Hasan b. ‘Abditya Abu-l-Hasan al-Hazziz, 
used to live in the Sari‘ Tbn Hudaib in Baghdad, 
where he died on the 13th of Di-l-Higgra, 277 a.m. 
[Fol, 124n.] 

229. ‘Ali b. al-H[asan b. Bayan Abu-l-Hasan al-Muagri’, 
known as al-Bigilini, died in 284 au, [Fol. 1258] 

230. ‘Ali bo al-Hasan b. [brihim b. Qutaiba b, Gabala Abi 
Muhammad al-Qattain. [Fol. 1264.] 

231. “Ali b. al-Hasan b. Yasin b, Gubair. [Fol, 126n.] 

232. ‘Ali b. al-Hasan b. Ahmad b, Abi-l-Anbar Abn-l- 

_ Qisim, a cousin of Suraih b, Yiinus, a native of 

Marwarad. [Fol 127.] 

933 “Ali b. al-Hasan b. Salih as-Saagh. [Fol. 1274.] 

284. ‘Ali b, al-Hasan at-Tosi, came to Baghdad. [Fol.127n,] 

235. ‘Ali b. al-Hasan b. Sulaiman b, Suraih b. Ishiigq 


‘i. 
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Abu-l-Hasan al-Qiatilani al-Qatii, died in Muharram, 


406 au. [Fol. 1271] 

236. ‘Ali b. al-Hasan b. Haran al-Hanbali al-Baghdadi, 
[Fol. 128:4.] 

237. “Ali b. al-Hasan b. Sahil al-Batrali. [Fol. 125B,] 

238.."Ali b. al-Hasan h. ‘Ali bh. al-Ga‘d b, ‘Whaid Abu-]- 
Ga‘d al-Gauhari, brother of Sulaimin and ‘Umar, 
settled in Egypt, where he was at the head of the 
office of public aceounts. [Fol. 1288. ] 

739. “Ali b. al-Hasan b. al-Gunaid Aba ‘Abd-Allah al 
Bazzaz an-Nigapiri, settled in Baghdad. [Fol.129,,] 

240. “Ali b. al-Hasan hb. Muhammad b, Sa‘id b, ‘Uthman 
al-Ukbari. A tradition of the Prophet about “ my 
brother” Jesus. When the Jews wanted to kill 
him, Gabriel came with the Muhammadan creed 
written on his wings to teach him a prayer 
enabling him to eseape. [Fol. 1291.) 

241. ‘Ali b. al-Hasan b. al-‘Ala’ Abu-l-Qisim as-Samsir, 

‘ brother of Muhammad b. al-Hasan, [Fol. 1304] 

242. ‘Ali b: al-Hasan b. Muhammad bh, al-Mughira Aba 
Muhammad ad-Daggiq, died in Du-l-Qa‘da, 317. 
(Fol. 131 is in the wrong place : it belongs probably 
to the gap before fol. 123. The narrat; ve goes 
without interruption from fol. 130n to fol, 1324.) 
[Fol 130n,] 

243. ‘Ali b. al-Hasan b, Saqiq (beginning and end missing ; 
he died in 215 a... Maqdisi, Magana’, fols. 3534), 
[Fol. 1314.) 

243, Maqidisi, Magma‘, 453 ; Duhabsi, Tahagidt, i, 30; Taqrib, 270. 

244. ‘Ali b. al-Hasan hb. al-Hiirith b. Bahr b, Sulaimén 
b. Ghailan Abn-l-Qasim, known as al-Maridi, 
(Fol. 1324,] 

245. ‘Ali b. al-Hasan b, Harin b. Rustam Abi-I-Hasan 
as-Saqati, was alive in 322 aq. [Fol. 132.) 

246. ‘Ali b. al-Hasan al-Mahrami (only the first three lines 

’ Bee No, 54, 


i 
+ 
=~] 


251, 


Zaz. 
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of the biography; here is a gap of two leaves; 
fol. 183 begins with two lines of a traditionist who 
stayed in Baghdad for some time, but returned to 
his native country at the end of 332 or early in 
333 AH). [Fol. 132n.] 


. "Ali -b, al-Hasan b. Dulail b. Ismail b. Maimiin 


Aba-l-Hasan ad-Dallal, was born in Ragab, 268 a.n., 
and died in Gumidi i, 353 au. [Fol, 1384.) 

‘Ali b. al-Hasan b, ‘Abd al-Aziz b, ‘Abd-Allah b. 
‘Ubaid-Allih b, al-'Abbis b. Muhammad b, “Ali 
bh, ‘Abd-Allah b, al-Abbis b, ‘Abd al-Muttalib Abu-I- 
Hasan al-Hasimi. [Fol. 133.4.) 


. “Alt bal-Hasan b. Almad b. ‘Abd-Allah Abi-l-Hasan 


al-Balhi, eame to Baghdad, [Fol. 138n,] 


).1A\li b. al-Hasan b, Abmad Abu-l-Hasan al-Gassis, 


was born in 290, and died on Thursday, the Lat of 
Rabin, 267. He had confused ideas, and claimed 
the authorship of several books like the book of 
az-Zacinaig (probably the Muw‘ini-l-Qur'in are meant) 
and the Ma‘ani-l-Qur'in of Qutrub, His creed was 
not above suspicion.’ [Fol. 1344.) 

‘Ali b. al-Hasan b. ‘Ali b. Zakariyi Abu-l-Qisim 
al-Warrag, the poet, was a pupil of the historian 
at-Tabari. [Fol. 134..] 

‘Ali b. al-Hasan b. Ga'far Abi-l-Husain al-Bazzaz. 
known as Ibn Kurainib and as [bn al-‘Attar al- 
Mahrami, was born in 298 aw, wrote his first 
traditions down in 307 A.v., and then travelled to 
Syrian, where he copied traditions in 330 a.n. nnd 
later. Then he visited the Qadi Abu-l-Husain 
‘Umar b.al-Hasan [bn al-Usnani,? who was delivering 
traditions on the authority of Muhammad b. ‘Alf 
alAlawi, known as Ibn Mu‘ayya, after Fatima, 
the daughter of Abd al-‘Aziz b, ‘Abd ar-Rahman 


i ees eas | | >. = 
"gt Sethe ob ibs * See No. 77. 
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b, Sarik an-Nuha‘l. ‘Ali said that he had heard 
these traditions directly from Fatima and her sister 
Umm al-Hasan. Ibn al-Usnini inquired where he 
had heard them, to which Ibn Kurainib replied ; 
“In al-Kafa in the year 314 a.n., where I was 
introduced to them both by Aba-l-Abbais Thn 
‘Aqda, She handed to us a parcel of writings by 
the hand of her grandfather ‘Abd ar-Rahman b. 
Sarik, with traditions on the authority of his father, 
and I paid her ten dirhams.” Thn al-Usnant was 
amazed, and exclaimed that Abu-l-‘Abbas Ibn 
‘Aqda had charged him one thousand dinirs for 
traditions which he had heard from Tbn Mu‘ayya 
on her authority, while he, “Ali, had received them 
directly from Fatima for practically nothing. “Ali 
replied that that was his fortune. He was, 
however, in bad repute that he used to acquire 
old volumes, cutting away the first leaf containing 
the true Isnads and substituting fresh headings in 
which he claimed to have heard the traditions him- 
self. He died on Tuesday, the 24th of Safar, or, 
according to another account, in Rabi‘ i of the year 
SiG An, [Fol, 1342] 
252. Mixin, ii, No, 1720. 

253. ‘Ali b. al-Hasan b, “Ali b, Mutarrif b. Babr b. Tamim 
b, Yahya Abu-l-Hasan al-Qidi al-Garrihi, died on 
Tuesday, the 4th of Gumada ii, 876 aa: he is 
slated to have been born in 298 a. (Fol. 136n,] 

204. ‘Ali b. al-Qadi Abi Tammim az-Zabibi al-Insan 
b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhib b, Sulaiman 
b. Muhammad b. Sulaiman b. ‘Abd-Allah b. 
Muhammad b, Ibrahim al-Imim b. Muhammad 
b, “Ali b, ‘Abd-Allah b, al-‘Abbis b. “Abd al- 
Muttalib Aba-l-Qisim al-Hasimi, was Naqib of the 
‘Abbasides. He was born in 327 a.u., and died in 
Du-l-Qa‘da, 384 a.n. At-Tanthi said; He and my 
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father were born and died in the same year. 
[Fol.. 187a.] 


“Ali b. al-Hasan b. ‘Ali b. al-Hasan Abu-l-Hasan, 


known as Ibn ar-Razi, used to claim that he had 
heard the chronicle of Ibn Abi Haithama from the 
author himself, which was dishelieved, but he had 
the chronicle of Ibn Hira’, He died on Tuesday, 
the 25th of Rabin, 391 an. [Fol. 138a.] 


_*‘Ali b. al-Hasan b, ‘Ali Aba-l-Hasan a&-Saibani. 


(Fol. 139n.] 


r, “Ali b. al-Hasan b. Almad b. Muhammad b, Ahmad 


b. Hafs b. Muslim b. Yazid b. ‘Ali Abi Nasr al- 
Harasi an-Nisipiri, brother of the Qadi Abi Bakr 
al-Hiri, came to Baghdid in 396 an. [Fol 1998] 


. ‘Ali b. al-Hasan b, ‘Ali b. Ahmad Abu-l-Hasan ad- 


Dallal, known as Ibn-Nahhali(?) The Hatib 
heard o tradition from him in 410 aw. [Fol. 139R.] 


. “Ali b. al-Hasan b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd-Allah b, ‘Umar 


Abu-l-Fara’ an-Nahruwani, the Hatib of the chief 
mosque in Nahruwin. The Hatib met him on his 
journey to Nisipir in 415 a.n.; he died in 425 an. 
(Fol, 140a.] 


. "Ali bk al-Hasan b. Muhammad b. al-Muntib Abu-l- 


Qasim, known as Ibn Abi ‘Uthman ad-Daggiq. 
He was born in Di-l-Higfa, 355 a.w., and died 
on Saturday, the 27th of Rabi i, 440 an. 
[Fol. 140a.] 


. Ali b. al-Hasan b. ‘Ali Abu-l-Hasan al-Mugri’ as- 


Saqlatini, died on Sunday, the 9th of Rabi" ii, 
449 an. [Fol, 140p.] 


.*Ali b. al-Hasan b, Abmad b, Muhammad b. ‘Umar b, 


al-Hasan Abu-l-Qasim, known as Ibn al-Maslama, 
was a Mu'addal, Inter he beeame secretary of the 
Caliph al-Qaim, who made him Wazir, and gave 
him the titles Ra’is ar-Ru’ssa’ Saraf-al-Wuzara’ 
Gamal al-Wara. He was born 397 AH, and was 
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killed on Monday, the 28th of Du-l-Higim, 450 aas., 
by Aba-l-Hirith al-Basasiri; later al-Basisiri was 
killed and his head carried about in Baghdad on 
the 15th of Du-l-Higga, 451, and his body was 
nailed to the cross in front of the Dar an-Nabi 
of the Dir al-Hilafa, [Fol 141a,] 


263. ‘Ali b. al-Husain b. Ibrahim b. al-Hazin b Za‘lan 


Abu-l-Hasan, known as Ibn [skib, an elder brother 
of Muhammad Ibn Iskab, He died on Wednesday, 
the 25th of Sawwiail, 261 au. There were about 
ten months between his death and that of. his 
brother, who died before him. They used to reside 
im the eastern part of Baghdid, near the Bab- 
Horasin, [Fol. 142,.] 


203, ‘Tag ol-Aras, i, B, 41, — SS. 
264. ‘Ali b. al-Wusain b. Sahrayir Abu-l-Husan al- 


Baghdidi. He is mentioned by Ibn Mindah in 
the Kitab al-Asma’ wal-Kuna. [Fol, 1444,] 


265. ‘Ali b. al-Husain b. Yazid as-Sudi'i, a native of al- 


Kafa, died in 286 an. [Fol. 1444.] 


265. Samim, wa. 
206. ‘All b. al-lusain Abu-l-Hasan al-Bazziz, a native of 


267. 
2H8. 


269, 
270, 


Samarra, [Fol. 1442] 


“Ali b. al-Lusain as-Safi al-Baghdadi. [Fol. 145..] 
‘Ali b. al-Husain b. Hayyin b. ‘Ammar b, Waid 


Abu-l- Hasan al-Marwazi, died on the 4th of 
Gumiida 11, 805 au, [Fol, 1454,] 


‘Ali b. al-Ansain Abu-l-Hasan as-Bagqati. [Fol. 1451] 
‘Ali b, al-Husain b, Harb b. ‘Is Aba ‘Wbaid, known 


a8 Ibn-Harbiyah, the Qadi of Egypt; his kunye 
was Abi ‘Ubaid ; he came to Egypt to assume the 
office of Qadi, and stayed there for a long time. 
He was relieved of this post in 311 au. He 
had sent a messenger to Baghdad submitting his 
resignation, locked up the door of his house, and 
refused to act as judge any longer. After his 
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retirement he used to deliver traditions in 

public yatherings. Later he returned to Baghdad, 

where he died the night of Thursday, ‘the 17th 

of Safar, 319 an. He was buried the following 

morning in his own house, and Abi Sa‘id al- 

Istahri said the prayers over his body. [ Fol, 146.4.) 
270. Subki, ii, 301-7: Dahabi, Tabagit, tii, 24; Tagrib, 270. 


971, ‘Ali b. al-Husain b. ‘Abd al-Wahhib Abu-l-Hasan 
az-Zayyat, was alive in 320 au. [Fol. 1481] 


972 ‘Ali b. al-Husain b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b, al- 
Haitham b. ‘Abd ar-Rahmin b. Marwan b. ‘Abd- 
Allah bo Marwin b. Muhammad b. Marwan b, 
al-Hakam b. Abi-I-"As Abu-l-Farag al-Umawi, the 
Katib, known as al-Isbahini. A number of his 
works are enumerated, which I need not repeat here 
as I think it best to give the Arabic text of the 
biography, since it is one of the earliest accounts of 
the author of the Kitab al-Aghani which have come 
down to us. It is interesting that an-Naubuahti 
ealls him one of the greatest liars, because he used 
to buy large quantities of books and then quote 
from them. ‘This is, from our point of view, 
decidedly a gain, as the eye is always a far surer 
guide than the ear, especially if the writer worked 
from good copies ; moreover, it was only possible in 
this manner for Abu-l-Farag to give us those many 
precious narrations stored up in the Kitab al- 
Aghini. According to the most accredited account 
he died on Wednesday, the I4th of Du-l-Higga, 
356 a.H., while his birth is placed in 284 AJL 
[Fol. 1488. ] 

272. Tha‘ilibt, Yutima, ii, 278: Tho Hallikan, i, 34. An extract of 
this biography taken from the Tarih-Baghdad is found on the last page 
of the lithographed edition of the Mayatil at-Talibiyyin printed in 
Teheran 194 ac, from which it appears that this volume of the Tiirth 
muiy exist ale in Persia. 
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273. ‘Ali b. al-Husain b. Muhammad b. Hadim Abu-l. 
Hasan al-Warraq al-Baghdadi, settled in Damasons. 
[Fol. 150n.] 

274. ‘Ali b. al-Husain b, Ismail b, Muhammad b. Ismit‘il 
Abu-l-Qasim ad-Dabbi al-Mahamili. (Only the first 
three lines of biography preserved.) [Fol. 1508.) 

275. ‘Ali b. al-Husain b. Muhammad bh. [brahim Abu-]- 
Hasan, companion of Abn-l-Fadl Tbn Dadian al- 
HaSimi al-Abbasi, died on the Ist of Dua-!- Higa, 
432 an. [Fol. 1514.) 

276. ‘Ali b. al-Husain b. Masi b. M thammad b [brahim 
b. Masi b, Ga‘far b. Muhammad h. ‘Ali b. al-Husain 
b. ‘All b. Abi Talib Abu-l-Qasim al-‘Alawi, had the 
laqab al-Murtadi. He was Nagib of the Talibis, 
a poet who made many poems, a Mutakallim. 
and composed works on Sitah tenets. He was born 
in 355 a.w., and died on Sunday, the 25th of 
Rab? i, 436 at, and was buried the same evening 
in his house. [Fol. 151a.] 

276. Mizin, ti, No, 1740: Ibn Hallikin, i, 300. It is remarkable that 
the Hatib has only a very few lines for him, and does not mention one of 
his works by title, 
2i7. ‘Ali b. al-Husain b. Muhammad b, ‘Abd ar-Rahin 

Abu-I-Qasim at-Tasir, a native of al-Busra, He 
went frequently to al-Basra, al-Kofa, Meeea, and 
the Yaman. He stayed in Meecea for along time, 
and the Hatih heard traditions from him there. 
He was born in 379 a.u., and died at Baghdad in 
Muharram, 449 a.u. [Fol, 1518,] 

278. ‘Ali b. Hamza Abu-l-Hasan tl-Asadi, known gs 
al-Kisi'l, the grammarian, and one of the great 
Qur‘iin-readers. He ¢ame from al-Kafa and settled 
in Baghdid, where he was tutor of the Caliph 
Hariin ar-Rasid and of his son il-Amin after him. 
He used to deliver the Qur'in for a considerable 
time after the reading of Hamza az-Z#uyyat, under 
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whom he had studied; then he chose a reading of 
his own and lectured to students in accordance with 
his interpretation at Baghdad, ar-Ragqqa, and other 
places. He comfposed works on the Ma‘ini-l-Qurain 
and al-Athir-fil-Qira'at. According to as-Sali his 
name was ‘Ali b. Hamza b. ‘Abd-Allah b. Bahman 
b. Fairiiz, and he was a Maula of the Bani Asad. 
According to al-Farra’ he began to learn grammar 
when old, because he was on one occasion reminded 
of having made a grammatical mistake, This 
reproof stung; he went to Mu‘ad al-Harra and 
studied under him. Subsequently he went to al- 
Basra to study under al-Halil, An Arab told him 
he liad made oa mistake in doing so, as correct 
speech could be found among people of Asad 
and Tamim at al-Kifa. He inquired from al- 
Halil where he had saequired his learning, and 
was told that he had pained it from the Bedonins 
of the Hidaz, Nagd, and the Tihima. This induced 
him to travel in Arabia, and before he returned 
he had used up fifteen flasks of ink, besides what 
he had stored up in hismemory. His firsb act after 
his return was to go to al-Basra to see al-Halil. 
When he arrived al-Halil had died and Yanus was 
occupying his place; Yonus was amazed at the 
learning of al-Kisi'il. Asked why he was namect 
Kisii, he replied beenuse he was clad in a iad’ 
when performing the pilgrimage; according to 
another account the Qur'in-reader Hamza gave 
him this name because he wore a kisd’ when he 
first attended his lectures. Here follow some of 
the readings of al-Kisai, eg- an) OSG? where 
he read ioe without hamza, supporting his 
reading with the most flimsy arguments, one 


1 Sara 14, v. 17. 


a4 
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of them being that everyone would read (3,5. 
without hamza also; another argument is that 
the verb (251525! is also pronounced without hamza, 
and thus mixing up the roots Cs! and fe 
as a third argument he quotes a verse which is an 
evident forgery, where the plural wail oocurs— 


: ; as aT = us = La} - rie 4 ay a m1 “En 
Ee el re ests eT aly aS Ty ll UST 


In another aneedote al-Kisi'i corrects the teacher 
of ar-Rasid in the presence of al-Mahdi, giving 
254 as the correct imperative for “ use the tooth- 
pick". Next follows a diseussion on saying 
cat three times. A third tale, which appears 
apocryphal, given on the authority of Abn 
Hatim as-Sigistini, states how a governor of al- 
Kifa came to al-Basra and found that the learned 
men there specialized in one single branch of 
learning. He stated that al-Kisa'i was equally 
well versed in all sciences, Al-Kisa'i Inaikes, in 
spite of his learning, mistakes which a man of 
very slight attainments would not make. He 
explains that his tongue runs away with him. 
Al-Kisi't relates that he had seen the prophet in 
a dream, who taught him certain readings. After 
the death of al-Kisi'l a man used to speak lightly 
of him. After a few days he too had a dream; he 
had seen al-Kisi'i in heavenly glory because the 
Lord had forgiven his sins on account of his 
readings of the Qur'an. An Arab of the desert 
declares al-Kisi'i more learned than any Arab 
because he knows the difference between the kind 
of stars called Ste and Spe. Abi ‘Umar ad-Diiri 
used to sny that he had read the book Ma‘ani:l. 
Q@or'fiin of al-Kisi'i under Abi Mishal, at-Tuwal, 
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Salama, and others at Baghdad in the mosque 
as-Sawwiqin, when Aba Mishal said that anyone 
who had read it ten times would still be longing to 
read it again, One day al-Kisa’'i complained that 
Yahya b. Halid had found fault with him because 
he was slow in answering grammatical questions, 
yet, he remarked, if I answer straight away I am 
liable to make a slip. He was told that he should 
not fear anyone, but speak what he wanted, as 
there was nobody who could correct him. Al- 
Kisa'l, seizing his tongue, said, “ May God cut thee 
off if thou wert to speak what I do not know!” 

As might be expected of a vain fellow, he dressed 
after the manner of the nobles of his time.’ His 
salary under Hariin ar-Rasid either was insufficient 
or it was not paid promptly ; some verses addressed 
to the Caliph brought in a large present. Then 
follows a silly poem on the advantages of learning 
crammar and the disgrace of not being able to 
speak correctly. There is uncertainty about the 
date of his death, the most accepted account being 
that he aceompanied ar-Ragid on a journey to 
Horisin, and died on the road at a place called 
Ranabiyah, near ar-Rai, in the year 182 A-1L, on 
the same day as the jurist Muhammad b. al-Hasan. 
Other accounts give 183 and 189 at, and as places 
where his death took place ar-Rai and Tas. Al-Yazidi 
composed an elegy upon his death, of which four 
verses are cited. Abi Mishal relates that he saw 
al-Kisa'i after his death in o dream, his face shining 
like a full moon, He asked him how God had dealt 
with him, upon which al-Kisai replied that He had 

a) | we moulie ale, eas slele (an 3! Qa ‘ 
ols Y Ab OT ye Goal JE Gil aa west IL 
ol ore ee ty HN i Jou 3, bo 
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forgiven his sins on account of his Qur'an readings; 
questioned about the reader Hamza az-Zayyit, 
al-Kisi'i stated that the former was so high in 
heaven that he appeared to them only like a small 
glittering star, A parallel account joins Sufyan 
ath-Thauri with Hamza in this exalted position, 
[Fols. 1524-1638.) 

<78. Zubsidi, Tabagat MS., Brit. Mus. Or, 3041, fol. lan; The Hallikan, 

1, 300; Tbn ol-Antdiri, Nozhet, 81; Suyiti, Bughyat, 236, and many 

other works, 

279. ‘Ali b. Harmala at-Taimi, of Taim ar-Ribab, a Kifi 
who was Qadi-l-Qudat at Baghdid under ar-Ragid 
in succession to Muhammad b. al-Hasan. He had 
studied law under Abii Hanifa and Abi Yisuf. 
[Fol. 163n.] 

280. ‘Ali b. Hafs Abu-l-Hasan al-Mada'ini. [Fol. 163n.] 

281. ‘Ali b. Wafs Abu-l-Hasan a5-Sanqi. [Fol. 1641,] 

252. ‘Ali b, Hadid b, Hakim al-Mada‘ini. ([Fol. 165..] 

288. ‘Ali b. Hugr b. Tyas b. Muqatil b. Muhadis Abn-l- 
Hasan as-Sa‘di, resided originally in Baghdad, but 
removed to Marw, where he read traditions till he 
was tamed after his place of residence al-Marwagi. 
He was born in 154 aa, and left Baghdad when 
oo Years of age. He used to say that at that time 
he cherished the wish that he might live another 
thirty-three years and then publish some of the 
learning he had acquired, but when he had been 
spared that time he still had the some desire to 
wait another thirty-three years He died the 
evening of Wednesday, the middle of Gumada 7. 
244 AH. 

253. Magdisi, Magina', po RE; Dahwht, Tabagit, i, 26; Tagrib, 260, 

284, Ali b. Harb b. Mulammad b, ‘Ali b. Hayyin b, 
Mazin b. ol-Ghadiba at-Ta'i al-Mausilj. - His 
ancestor Mazin* came to the Prophet. ‘Ali travelled 


L Of Usd al-hiha, iv, 29, 
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in the Higax, to Baghdad, al-Kofa, and al-Basra. 
(The biography is not complete, and the MS. ends 
fol. 1688 abruptly.) [Fol. 1678.] 

The following leaves contain two portions of the Kitab 
al-l'iaiz wal-Igiz of ath-Tha‘alibi, fols. 169-77, corre- 
sponding to pp. 69-72% of the edition of this work 
published in Hams Rasa‘il, Const. 1501, while fols. 172-84 
are found pp. 46'-55", Paper and writing of this 
pertion are later; the text is beautifully written with 
many vowels which are not always correct. 


APPENDIX 
THe APPEARANCE OF THE Propper IN DREAMS 


Time after time we encounter in works of biography 
and history accounts where persons who are eager to 
give special weight to their own statements, disputed by 
others. claim to have seen the Prophet in a dream and 
to have received the authority for their statements from 
him. ‘These appearances of the Prophet in a dream have 
played in the Muslim world a role similar to that of 
letters fallen from heaven in Christian countries. 

The justification for receiving authority from the 
Prophet in a dream is based upon o series of traditions, 
which with slight variations run as follows:* " Who sees 
me ina dream has seen me (actually), for the Devil does 
not assume my form.” The difficulty here is to ascertain 
for whom these traditions were intended, whether for all 


1 J remember as a boy that the trick with o letter from heaven was 
tried with the peasant population near my home, but it iniled, 

iain a Wo =] : = 5 | Fae A a cay 

og dt J tat OY oly 38 pball S aly ue 
The traditions bearing on my subject are found in the following works: 
Sunan af Abi Da'dd, od. Lucknow, 1319, ii, p. 303; Sunan of Ibn Miga, 
ed. Lucknow, p. 287; and especially Sami'il of at-Tirmidt (at the 
end of the Cami‘), ed. Lucknow, 1310. I have not looked up the 
other collections of traditions, as these three authors are of undisputed 
authority and sufficient for my purpose. 
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coming generations or only for those persons who knew 
Molommad personally and could distinguish his form 
from that of any other person. This point early caused 
4 difference of opinion, and a marginal note in Ibn Magra, 
p- 287, states that the learned Qadi of Sabta (Ceuta) 
‘Lydd held the opinion! that it could only refer to persons 
who knew Muhammad, which is however refuted. We 
get probably nearer the original form of the tradition as 
it is quoted in the Sunan of Aba Da‘td, ii, 303" on the 
authority of Abi Huraira, where we read: coer 
M561! 6s _ i\jnnd slisll, “Who sees me in a dream will see 
me when awake.” ‘This tradition is followed Immediately 
by what appears to be an amendment on the authority of 
‘Ikrima, after Ibn ‘Abbas, as follows: ainal| is uel oo 
ce Meet) Ube J, dak) G csi “Who sees me in a 
dream has seen me when awake, for the Devil does not 
assume my likeness.” The commentator explains the 
words ai!) $ as referring to the Resurrectiop.. That 
this is not the bearing of the tradition is proved by 
several traditions found in the Sama‘il of at-Tirmidi. 
‘Asim b. Kulaib, on the authority of his father, states 
that the latter had heard from Abi Huraira this tradition 
in its usual form: “ Who sees me in a dream has seen me 
(actually), for the Devil does not assume my likeness,” 
His father went to Ibn ‘Abbas and told him that the 
Prophet had appeared to him in a dream, and mentioned 
fil-Hasan, the son of ‘Ali, as resembling the apparition, 
Tbn ‘Abbas replied, “ Yes, he used to look like him.” We 
see here that to verify whether he had seen the Prophet 
in his vision or not he has to go to Thn ‘Abbas, who knew 
how the Prophet looked, and point out a man then living, 
and he was not certain until he was told that al-Alasan 
resembled the Prophet. Another tradition states that Vazid 
al-Firisi had seen the Prophet in a vision In the lifetinse 


‘ T have not found a passaye relating to these traditions in his Sifa’. 
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of Ibn ‘Abbas. He goes to him and tells him of his dream. 
Ibn ‘Abbas replies: “ The apostle of God used to say,‘ The 
Devil is not able to assume my likeness, therefore whoever 
sees me in a dream has seen me.” Then he asks him if 
he is able to deserihe the person who appeared im the 
vision. Replying in the affirmative he gives a deseription 
which is not very Incid. ‘Aut b. Abi Gamila, who heard 
this tradition from Yazid al-Farisi, says: “I do not know 
what to make of this description,” laa a+ 6 be Gal 1, 

We see from these traditions that the original form as 
preserved by Abi Da'td points to the lifetime of the 
Prophet, when it was possible to see him im person when 
awake after the dream, and that after his death it was 
considered imperative to make sure that the apparition 
actually resembled the Prophet. This could only be done 
by making inquiries from persons who had personally 
known Muhammad. When these persons had passed away, 
the possibility whether the dreamer had seen the Prophet 
or the Devil could not be determined any longer, and as 
a person who has had a dream cannot bring a second 
witness, the weight attached to such claimed vision was 
misplaced. Nevertheless, these traditions have been abused 
by unscrupulous persons who were eager to carry their 
ideas through against all just opposition, I am inclined to 
believe that al-Kisa'i by appealing to the authority of his 
vision was only able to get his readings of the Quran 
accepted, though well-informed contemporaries had their 
doubts and expressed them. 





HI 
YASNA XXX AS THE DOCUMENT OF DUALISM 
Br Proreeon LAWRENCE MILULS 


T HAVE elsewhere (see SBE. xxxi) thus designated this 
chapter. Yet, as in the ease of the “eschatology” 
and of the “moral idea",I by no means intend here to 
imply that either of those concepts or this “Dualism” 
had never been mooted elsewhere in any obscure form at 
any period previous to the composition of this Yasna AXX. 
The most of such ideas as these issue inevitably from 
the human consciousness in many places in the course 
of ages; here, however, they are definitively grasped 
and pointed in synoptic statement, whereas elsewhere they 
were, if at all, loosely surmised, and to be gathered only 
through inference, I call attention to this chief doctrine 
of the piece with especial care on account of tts epoch- 
making importance as offering the initiative in the above 
sense to all analogous subsequent suggestion. 


TRANSLATION WITH COMMENTS 
1. (a) And now I will proclaim, 0 (ye who are) coming- 
and-wishing-' (to-be-taught), those animadversions* which 
(nre the mental-instructions) for the one (desiring to be) 
thoroughly informed,’ 


L J maité, aa coming-with-lesire ". that the iden of ** comming "is 
involved in iit, to the ind. i, is the more probable from the parallel 
expressions in Yasna XLV, J, ‘from near and from for.” One writer 
long since corrected (1) to Mosid ted = ‘Thou, O Maeda”. This 
preclodes a vor. in eits: yet see the following second personals, with 
which the voc. ix harmonious. 

? Some render as if the faculty of ‘‘metnory” were here especially 
involved; “‘memorable things.” I cannot quite see this ; the ‘*‘ animad- 
Tersions ” were, however, to ber regarded aa memorable”. 

* Recalling oa¥ditte of Yosna XLVI, 10, I formerly preferred ** to 
the-all-knowing one”; this] would now put in the alternative, 


Jhas. 1912, 6 
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(6) both the praise-songs for Ahwra, and the sacrificial- 
offerings ' of Voku Manak * (the Good Mind's follower), 

(¢e) and the joyful counsels (held) with Ada's® (just 
truthfulness), and what-two-(doctrines ‘ are those) whereby 
propitious results are (or “may be") seen through the 
lights (on high, and on holy altar). 

2. (a) Hear ye (then) with your ears; behold ye the 
flames * with the best mind ;— 


' Yesnyd far more naturally renders “ offerings”, “sacrifices” than 
“prayers”; for thelatterseerather the forms of i, yds, Yeanyd is properly 
yomiyd, as ¢ is merely the result of a perhaps false epenthesis; ¢ is=a +i, 
the latter i being anticipated from the terminal y, of which it may be 
considered to be an element. 

* That is, “offerings to the Archangel by the one inspired by him,” 
os offered to him in the “spirit which he represents”, i.e. offerings 
‘deeply sincere and earnest, with good will". The interior sense is now 
lost in the proper name, or in the word as otherwise understood, though, 
wherever possible, Voin Masah should be understood as the ‘ correct 
citizen in whom V. M. dwells"; and so, analogously, of Aft, this word 
should often be taken to represent ‘‘the Holy Community” in whom 
Afs (Aria) was dominant. This treatment would be more realistic, and 
at Yasnoe L, 2, we are constrained to adhere to such an interpretation of 
Yohu Manah, This was the favourite point of procedure preferred by 
a great Vedist, who suggested so much for the Gi@as. Wherever 
a renlistio result of treatment is posible we should resort to it, as being 
the more critical. 

* So, “ joyful counsels which have truth as their basis and inspiration,” 
humdsird Adi (Ar&i), ie. “ind, a +mand+itra” (I write Aja, as 
the mote correct Aria is not euphoniows), An instr, should not be 
expocted amidat nom. acc. nent, pl.'s, except where it is tnavoidable, 
a4 in the case of Ale here. Otherwise, where intellectual action on the 
part of the subject of the sentence ia involved, all terms expressing 
“thought ", “speech ", and ‘* action” demand o semi-adverbin) Adj 
or Voki Manaihd in the instr. being the form of any such word which 
may beso taken ; here personality seems alxo indicated, 

“So my former alternative as now preferred to odd when read as = 
ywicd = “I beseech”; y(a)écd, as the lost acc, dual. neut., js better, 
referring to the ‘‘two main divisions” of the creation, of “ ood ‘and 
evil”, of which the statement immediately follows, 

+“ Propitious indications from the heavenly bodies,” or “ from the 
altar flames". Some others, following very old Bugpestions, rooder 
‘the rapture(!)"; but the more realistic and objective rentlering ia rather 
the more scientific ; urras- is rraz-, to ind. vray as eros js runan, ste, 
mind.” Vatuitd has indeed the place of an ace, i. 


et | ! L neut., but itis rather 
characteristic in ite application to Asa (Aréa) elsewhere, and so the inne 
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(6) at this decision as to faiths man and man, (each) for 
himself * (deciding), 

(c) in presence of * the great endeavour-of-the-Cause 
(be) awake to this our teaching. 

3. (a) Thus are the two first’ spirits (primeval), who, 


natural here for *‘Voka" Mawnidd., Some render “ with enlightened 
mind ” behold, but “‘the flames upon the allar” or “the flaming 
heavenly bodies” ix a far more realistic suggestion; and the “ carried 
over” sense should be always only reluctantly followed anywhere. 
Ch Ved, duca’, aa'el. Recall RV. ii, 35 (eat), 5, yd ape do dv'dind 
dat ryena rind jaar ureigd vf di, “shines with heavenly light,” not 
“with pure Godhead" (!); RV. iv, 2 (298), 16, Sucicl ayn . 
anmir dpa eran; seo also 17 . . . Anciaté Agwira, The “ carried over™ 
sense “illustrious” is a bad guess with arja)faatd close by; see also 
dernsafd with rach; ‘‘seeing™ and Boa Je demand ‘*fame™ 
here, and not * mental enlightenment “ ‘‘ lighta,” “stars,” and 
“‘flames” are homogeneous to “ sight”. Realiam should dominate our 
detailed exegesis wherever possible. 

! “ Por his own person.” 

"So with Ved. pdrd, but possibly = “before; ef. Yoana XTX, 1, (3). 

2 Or, sazdyeii to ead (t), “*to our favouring,” “ that it may eventunte 
to our invour,” cf. Haug, ‘“‘in our favour,” but the most immediate, 
and not the most remote idea, should be always selected. “ To our 
seasonal to oA = oA is far more immediate ; and would even call for 
sconstruction of text in ite favour; see aleo the hint of the Pahl. trl. 
[lt is cos favourable to a scientific procedure to place doubtful, if 
interesting, suggestions in our text when making o serious report to the 
learned world outside the extremely emall number of even professed 
experts. All conceivable new suggestions should be made; and the 
present writer has often led the way there, but hazardous suggestions 
should not be put in the body of a text intended for the general learned 
public, without ot least the most fully prepared alternatives, The 
faculty of sound judgment should be allowed its full play here, valaable 
and startling suggestions being placed in the notes. It was a very 
eminent Sanskritist who recommended me to offer “all the possibilities ” 
—this early in the eighties. ] 

‘ So, deciphering ple)o(u)rriyd, plajourry?, a5 a loo. adverbial, not 
being here aceepted, ns a loc. would make hore o somewhat awkward 
eontrast as an adverbial form, in this strophe 3, with the ace. adverbial 
in the next strophe, 4; @ is a false decipherment of the last sign 


(2 =10 =-p): read {0 = u+a-yd, which te - = 6, ia Pahl, 
Av. of the transitional period, (Otherwise, indeed, -rpi, if so deciphered, 
can be again only taken as a dual, this time as m neut, with mAyd, 
akemdo, which would, however, afford a meaning almost too significant 
to he exeditite : “Thus are two spirita, two first (principles), . . . these 
two, a better thing (or ‘ principle") and a worse, .." I have here 
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as a pair,’ (contrasting their opposing attributes, yet) 
independently * (acting, each in His person) have been 
famed (of old), 

(4) (as regards) these two (principles), as to the better 
and the worse, in thought, in word, and in deed ;— 

(¢) and between the two let the wisely-disposed choose * 
aright; (choose ye) not as the evil-minded,! 


taken Af as ace, dual, neut, used advertially—this for “safety” onby ; 
for there is no denying the fact that, were it not for the exceedingly 
profound results of the interpretation involved, in would be quite 
impossible to avoid the force of the language as it stands, With 
the neuter the profoundest concepts are here adumbrated, so also in 
nimberless similar cases; aside from a neuter, see Yasna XXIX, 4. We 
must, however, be carefully upon oar guard in accepting ideas too modern, 
The deepest philosophic point is, however, everywhere anticipatively 
adumbrated ; the diction is very close upon it, and must have ealled 
the attention of many a hearer, or reader, to it, so becoming the cause 
of luter more definitive recognitions of the interior elements present in it. ] 

1 Two spirits, two twins” (mic; of. the Vedio yard, thinl, of the 
ASvins, ete. Others, with well-meant efforts at novelty, ef. Indian ydma= 
“night watch”; cf. my Persian translation of Pohlavi in GAans, pp. 4), 
4), 497, 458. Some writers fully venture upon the rendering “two 
things”, ‘a better thing, or principle, or a worse, ax to thought,word, and 
deed.” Here I hesitated, though greatly admiring the literal force and 
desiring to accopt it; see just above. This would be philosophy 
unquestioned of the highest or “deepest” description, of. the Greeks. 
For the various alternative suggestions see BBE. xxxi, at the police, 
and The Jive Zoradvtirian (fas as just cited, 

* Bome would read oheaynd, from long since antiquated authority= 
“sleepless; others again “in dream”, or “in apparition”, Sya 
dpal(-«) should, naturally, give the indication here, not spe! te 
aleep”. Or even, as ever, in plain onses like this, the text should 
invariably be restored to its original and rational form to this effect, 
aratdpeah(-a). The theme is the “higher creation” here, and hardly 
either ** sleeping ” or '* dreaming". Recall RV, x, 38 (864), 5, avaey' josh 
Ai team aim Indra éuirview (notion the same verb Jeu in the two con- 
bexiona; the analogies bere are, of course, not here cited as being 
abeolutely exact); aco RV, i, D4, 3, drda dirt brhatd feiyim widad 
mitetran ydayo d‘riaté d‘riie monaks IRV, iii, 2) (255), 2 wri! igeeeas 
denieliaye IrdM ork wo eht nip (of Agni) = ef, srikarane, 

* All the. proterital verbal forms should be read conjunctively, as in 
a conjunctively future sense, where this is at all foasihle ; in urgent 
orisés thoughts dwelt rather on the present anil the immediate fature 
than upon the past; ‘let them choose” is better than “they dil choose”. 

4“ Evil-disposed" means more than ‘ unintelligent”, though it 
includes. ‘‘mental obscurity", and the force of the “ evil? element 
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4. (a, 4) (Yea) when these two spirits came together to 
make" at tirst® life and life's? absence, (determining) how 
at last the world shall be (constituted), 

(¢) the worst (life) of the faithless, but for the holy the 
best mental state,* 

5. (a) He who (was) the evil of these two Spirits (chose 
the evil, thereby) working the worst of (possible) results ;* 


should not be modified in a translation; some writers seem inclined to 
aocemt a dd (tj= "to know ”. 

' Or, emending, ‘they have made,” a8 a 3rd dual perf. contracted to 
fit the metre, or possibly, again, Srd sing. “‘ (each) makes”: let the 
general reader notice that the important “* meaning" ia here bh little 
affected by these differences in the choice of text or rendering. 

‘The adverbial acc. sing. neut,, which, in the Indian, together with 
the instr, adverbial, cutnumbers in its occurrences those of the locative 
by a heavy multiple. Notice that loc. adverbial is not used here, which 
renders ita occurrence just previously in & 3 the more doubtiul; see also, 
amin, the impossibility of -Im os occ. sing, newt. ; the -f is a falar 
docipherment ; = long Pabl. #= Av. y in the body of an Avesta word 
with the inherent a=-yom; cf, an ind, piirryam*; so likewise with 
Ami@im ; -im is here ridiculously impossible as an ace. sing. neut. The 
supposed -I- ia again « fnlse decipherment for Pahl -y with ita inherent a, 
os always in Pahlavi. 

2 Jt seems incredible that the worst “life” or “ world” should be 
actually meant here dircotly as a punishment in a fall modern subjective 
sense; yet so the language stands, and it would be = gross misuse in a 
commentator not to report the fact, for, if the language was not meant 
to have ite full foree uncurtailed, then most certainly the sentenoess fore- 
shadow the deepest possible of religious-philosophical concepts, But as 
regards our attempt to discover the exact ides immediately present in 
the mind of the composer, ib is perhaps better to hold the inner meaning 
to be that “the Evil Spirit oatered the worst life for the wicked ”, in 
view of its punishment; and so the Good Spirit “fostered the best 
mental state" with its rewards for the holy. Here predestination doas 
hot particularly oceur tome, Also the “world at last "or ‘* life at last” 
need not have exclusive reference to an ultimate future state in a higher, 
or lower, world, though this is aedoubtedly our first impression; a beatified 
existence upon a restored earth was also held in view ; see the related 

throughout the Avesta. 

* Tt is hard to understand how even distinguished writers could render 
the “best abode"; it might, however, wall pose nen “free tranalation”. 
© AGMA-cerezys, ns nom. sing. maser. ; others as acc. sing. mout. for 
reresyd. I prefer to recognize the nom. at the end of « sentence, OF 
before a cesura, wherever it may be posible; and [ would ales noe 
& moasc, everywhere when feasible os being more personal, and therefor 
the more realistic. 
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(b) but the most bounteous! Spirit (chose) Asa® (the 
sanctity of the Holy Law); yea, He so chose who clothes- 
upon-Himself the most firm stones (of Heaven, as His robe, 

(c) and He chose likewise) those who content Ahura * 
with true actions(really done) in-accordance-with-the-faith. 

6. (a2) And between these two spirits the Demon- 
worshippers ® could make-for-themselves no correct choice,* 
since deception, (as Adisia Maneh? the Worst Mind), 
came upon them, as-they-were-questioning (the great 
devision);—(he came), the Worst Mind’ that he might 
be chosen *;—(they made their fatal decision); 

(5) and thereupon they rushed together to the Demon- 
of-Fury that they might pollute” the life of mortals.” 


1 Notice that Speiiia Mainyd seems to be here indubitably used of 
Ahura; the usage vacillates. Recall also Semitic analogies as regards 
the use of the term “‘ Holy Spirit": it is often difficult to decide 
whether the terms apply to an Attribute of the Supreme Deity, or to 
His highest creature. I only object to the rendering of spfiiitd os 
“holiest.” from fear of conceding too refined a sense ; I should greatly 
dexire it. 

*  Personification ” is here next to impossible; to any that “ Ahura 
‘chose’ His own Archangel" would be fatuous. 

2 Notice this usage “‘ Ahura” of the Deity who was Himself the 
“chooser: the word “AAvra™ used ‘for *‘ Him”. 

4 Fro+ vor seems characteristic of “‘ acting in the spirit of the Faith”, 
Some of the others render‘ giadly". The neut. acc. of the part. pres, 
is need ndverbially, as in the Indian; recall drovdt and drahyot 
adverbially need with changed necent. 

* So, far more realistically, d(ajée unquestionably means “diajéra- 
worshippers’ here, a& most often in the Gites; and this view is far 
more realistic than that which renders the “* D(ajéva-gods", who would 
not #0 naturally ‘rush together” toward one of their own number. 

* So, the preterite conjunctively understood; otherwise * they did 
pot choose aright"; ef. strophe 2 

? Notice this important instance of rhetorical personification; “the 
(personified) Worst Mind ‘camo’ with Afa” (Aria), ete. ‘To assert that 
all the meaning of two such words as adiftem mano was lost in a mere 
proper name would be here ridiculous; and if this is ridiculous here, 
what is an analogous procedure elaewhere? 

" Or" so that they might choose the worst intention”; but I prefer, 
where feasible, always the nom. at tho end of « line, or at the end before 
a cmstirn. 

© That they might disease the * life" of man: so the Pahl., Pers,, and 
Skt.: recall the name Béidea, XLUX, 1. «8 Of the mortal.” 
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7. (a) Upon this? eame then Arameaifi (the Zeal of 
God, and His Saints); and with her came X41@rea’e 
(Sovereign-Power), with Vohw Manah’s (Good Mind), and 
with Ada’s (faultless Law);—ishe came as creation’s act 
was finished) ; 

(b) and strenuous-strength to-the-body she gave * (she, 
Arama) the-eternal-ever-abiding ;?— 

(c) and for these * Thy (strengthened saints) so let (that 
body ever) be, as (when) Thou camest® first with (Thy) 
creations. 

8. (a) (And when that strife shall have been concluded— 
begun by those erring D()éea-worshippers), and when 
Vengeance * for those wretches comes, 

(b) thereon, O Mazda, the Xéa@ra’s? (Sovereign Power) 
shall have been gained for Thee (benevolently), through 
(Thy) Good Mind (for Thy Saints, and in their souls, as 
beatified in Thy Reign), 


1“ At this juncture in the creation,” or “to this one”; others, ** to 
man.” Notice how indifferent, as ever, the “difference” is in view of 
the hicher moral theology involved. | 

' “She gave steadiastouess to the body”; damd to an an=ind,. 1. 
“ She, the unbending quality,” to a+ nam as a peut. in apposition, is also 
far from being so impossible aa one might suppose. The Pohl. translator 
suggests an a priv. ; see my Pahl, Fers., and Skt. texts at the place. 

3 One writer seems boldly to reader the form bere as a neut. king. 

4“ Holy ones assembled for the contest.” — 

® Or with iron bonds"; so a great Vedist first suggested; seo 
(iigas, 431-49; and another seems to have understood ‘the metal " of 
the “molten Inke” with dddudif as="‘Heimmblangen”, The ** molten 
metal” of the “ordeal” (?) was, however, a definite concept which 
developed only later. If (oi=Thy, this second personality should 
dominate the sentence; “Thou camest” is better than ‘‘ with iron”. 
li the text ayariid could not be regarded as adequate here, it should be 
emenied in the needed sense, Iron" seems only remotely indicated, 
while dddadi¥ could well express ** creations” ; and ‘* creation "is the 
subject in hand. 

© See strophe 6; the vengeful punishment of them. 

7 In several places political expectations seem to be adumbrated ; 
the Archangel XSu@ra is here all but positively excluded. The word 
can only mean ‘the Government”; Tam the only writer who would 
contingity, 
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(c) and for those declared,’ O Ahura, who will deliver 
the Druj-(Lie-*Demon of the Foe) into-the-two-hands of 
Aéa* (Archangel of thine armed Folk’, 

%. (4) And may we be such as those who make this 
world (fully) progressive (till perfection shall have been 
reached),* 

(4) (as) the Ahuras of Mazda? bringing benetits-with- 
meeting-help, and with the Holy Law ; 


* Reading saste, middle for passive. Otherwise read the act. wnat : 
#07, in SBE. xxrxi, ** he (*) declares,” 

* Everywhere in the later Avesta and in the Inseriptions the root. word 
drvyj in its various forms is expressive of “* falsifiontion”, in the Indian 
seldom or never; “ injury” fs there the prevailing sense. 

* OF course, 1 State standing in the Holy Law is here intended - 
ef. the first arising of the **Church™: “into the Power of the holy 
eongregation.” [ held (see above) that An (4r4a) expresece the 
“Holy Congregation" frequently, as well as the Law, in the Gita, 
as Voku Menah often means “the individual saint"—this even in 
the Gada; notive the quasi-military character of the figure, and recall 
Yasnn XXXII, 18, Hew ye them all with the anaiail "3 war, civil 
or international, is indicated. Ada seldom or never representa the 
“Fire” here, as it may at times in the later Avesta, and in the later 
Zormstrinnism. 

4 This is the docament of Frafakard, the first recorded “eall" of 
a millenoial propagands ; for extended canment see Giitus at the place, 
Fraiskard derives from bere yii im fradém (or fradim (¥), Jradyam)\ 
Kerenacen alte, 

* 4s Abura at Yosnn XXIX, 2, and elsewhere refers to the human 
subject, the pl. may well be so applied to the leading princely pricsta 
here. Or, with others, changing the subject to the second personal, 
“QO Aburas of Mazda, do ye (1 bring (2nd pl. imp, 7) companionship 
and help with the Holy Law,” ~1nd as 2nd pl imp. term for fem? ; but 
the ¢ would seem to be especially organic in the Vedie 2nd pl It is 
never #0 Well to change the personal from the first to the second within 
a single strophe, where this change can be avoided, and at the dictate of 
such a doubtful recognition as that of and in tnd: rather read 
taramnd, which would not affect the metre; surely after line a it ia pot 
Boing too far ta refer harawd to the Ist pers. pl. 

* The added -4d might tempt us to regard afd-4d as on foc. pl. nowt. : 
for tho added -d would seem to belittle the expression as the proper 
heme of an Archangel here, but an instrumental add js very much in 
Place where the personal subject of the sentence is represented gas 
pointedly thinking, speaking, or acting: a vor. would be here especially 
pl newt. 
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(c) for there will the collected-minded-one be where 
Wisdom shall abide in the home. : 

10. (a) Then shall the blow (of destruction)® fall for 
the host® of the Druj-Lie-Demon (of our foes), 

(b) but swiftest in the abode of Vohu Manah’s (Good 
Mind), 

(c) of Ahwre, and of Ad's (Holiness) shall gather* those 


1 So, more “objectively” than ‘there will our thoughts be (centred)"; 
so the Pahl, Or ** that the collected-minded-one may be there where the 
knowledge was (once) astray"; so Roth; see (ii@as, Comm., at the place ; 
recall Aecrir-tneif*‘indm of the yitu’e “disturbing the offering”. Ctsti, 
however, seems very nearly a rhetorical personification, She ‘ comes at 
in XLVIII, 11; see Yasna LI, 14, 13, ete. Cistl seems almost to correspond 
to the “wisdom ” of the Proverbs ; see also Vedic diffi, as mase. and ad}. 
of Agni; seo also Powrn-cist® as the proper name. Of course, we can 
accept an Avestic use of disti=driti as being “astray”, butonly in case of 
necessity. Imagine our tinding such a Ga@ic expression as Vohu Manah 
being “‘astray”, yet Gaéic diet almost approaches in sanctity that 
concept; Fohu Manah, os the correct citizen, 15 only ceremonially 
‘defiled " even in the “Inter Avesta". Where could the “‘ wisdom” of 
Proverbs be said to be “astray” }—the sinner ‘ strays" from wisdom, 
while the latter hardly “errs”. I prefer the familiar idea of “abode”. 
Ci. paré amen? A very interesting distinction intervenes here. 
Af(ajé*i seems to be nodoubtedly adverbial in the sense of “in the 
abode’; at XXXII, 9 see borath; see also afrd-yotrd as olverba of 
place at XLVI, 16; see also XLIM, 2, where Abura is spoken of as 
“dwelling”, sai (dryati); the *‘dwelling " of Ahura and His “Gist” 
seems to be especially congruous, The sense may be ‘where wisdom 
is propitious”. 

1 See Géés, Comm, p. 4. So the Pahl. «pak. Some others, 
“of good fortune,” so less realistically, to fea it): recall dntata ; 
cf. mpuerifn, 

4 Read daiitd; the apparont short vowel reading of asiMd may, a5 1b 
does in numberless other instances, have resulted from one of the 
confusions necessarily prevalent in the transitional period, when Pahl. 
characters still lingered in many Avesta words; short Pahl. 8 = Avesta 

4 Or “they hasten”, to giz. 

‘ Othera seem to recall asidid yaojadt? (so reading) in the sense of 
‘“oining the a + asta”, the wererechrt(!); sou Haug, to #i%, éima‘ata, Then, 
again, some writers see asilfd, did, as the “ promised (things) "the 
rewards", to 414, 4ifydit, The hint of the Pahl, Pers, and Skt. (for 
more graphically) points to dfn = “ swift"; consider also ymozente, 
“‘swiftest they hasten”; recall also the original meaning of a4, “to 
attoin.” 
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who (now) walk (upon earth) (or “are regenerated "y) in| 
good fame, 

11. (a) When (therefore), O ye men, ye learn these 
doctrines which Mazda has established 

(6) with-regard-to-(our)-well-being * (upon the one side) 
and (our) hindering-disasters (upon the other) ;* and when 
also (ye learn that there will be) a protracted punishment 
(a long wounding) for the Faithless-evil, 

(¢) and blessings for the holy ;—then upon these things 
(when these doctrines shall have been heeded and obeyed 
upon this) there shall be (the salvation’s-hail-with) wifa |‘ 


b 


L CoxcLupinc REMARKS UPON THE ALTERNATIVE TREAT- 
MENT, AND THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF PROCEDURE 
The above translation of Yasna XXX is intended to be 

a study looking toward a possible second edition of the 

thirty-first volume of the Suered Books of the East, which 

has been officially and pointedly mentioned. 

As the Sucred Books of the East are addressed by close 
experts to the general learned public, being regarded 
as the reproductions of subject-matter of the highest, 


} fazenté to hil, grhate” = ‘to go forth” ; otherwise to san = ind. jan, 
“are (relrenerate, " 

* See strophe 10, and for all the alternatives see Gaens, text, pp. 36-32 ; 
and Comm, pp. 431-40. Few, if any, serious opinions have ever been 
published which may not be found in that work, though Pischel's kind 
and distinguished remark, ZDMG., 1896, that “everything necessary to 
the understanding of the Gidua is contained in the book ", of course, 
refers to it asincloding its Lexicon, which still lacks somo eighty pages 
of its completion; see also the identical remark by Dr. West, JRAS,, 
1806, Professor Wilhelm, Bombay Iranian Catalogue, 1901 (Geiger only 
in m private letter), while Professore Kuhn and Geldner edited my 
translation into Sanskrit of Yasna XX VIL in Roth's Peatyrias, iteclf cited 
pointedly by Oldenberg ; see Ved. Mefig., p, 27. 

7 Bee Yosna XXIX, 1. 

‘Others simply “then will it be well”. This was an interesting 
sugrestion ¢manating from a high source, whose point was always to 
bring things down to the commonplace where possible ; unquestionably 
& correct canon of procedure, where feasible. But wit, loc. wing, 
adverbial of -ti, is a most emphatic expression and almost idiomatic : 
see Yasna XLIL,1. (Or the nét@ might also possibly be a nom. newt, pl, 
with singular verb, This would, however, be a rather tame suggestion. } 
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importance to the History of Religion, those volumes of 
them in which portions of the detail involve considerable 
uncertainty should be treated with alternative exposition, 
citing the various opinions of ancient and modern writers 
as well as suggestions from the translator himeelf., 


II. (1) Reasons ror sUCH A PROCEDURE IN SBE. XXXI 

The most prominent reason for this re SBE. xxxi ts 
the somewhat exaggerated variations in the views of 
a few translators. These well-meaning scholars not 
unnaturally pique themselves upon reproductions of such 
dificult matter which differ from those of all other 
writers, as also not infrequently from their own previous 
efforts. and this sometimes without sufficient intimation 
as to what those previous views were, or where they are 
to be found, while this ever-changing super-rotation of 
views continues on indefinitely. That this course has 
been pursued with the express purpose of keeping readers 
in ignorance of the detailed opinions upon the subject, 
seams hardly possible, yet from this neglect it not 
unnaturally results that eminent scholars, engaged upon 
closely kindred subjects, find it next to impossible to get 
any satisfactory synoptic view of the materials upon 
which to form general opinions without becoming close 
experts themselves, the acme of error being reached when 
these unintentional obscurantists themselves reproach great 
Vedists with this very want of information which they 
themselves have solely contributed to produce. In view 
of this, translators should at least record the more 
_respectable of those suggestions which, through external 
or genuine influences, have managed to get a hearing, 50 
that persons desirous of getting information upon the 
subject might find it possible to form an approximate, 
provisional, and independent judgment without a mass of 
study such as only a laborious specialist should be 
expected to undertake. 
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(2) AN IMMEDIATE OBJECTION MAY BE ANSWERED 
AT ONCE 

That even the most interesting of alternatives, if 
multiplied, would harass the readers, is not the fact, for 
to some of them these matters are of vital. if collateral, 
professional and literary importance, though they may not 
be specialists, while interest is rather increased by the 
reproduction of homogeneous detail, 


HI More INTERIOR CONSIDERATIONS 

1. But the best defence for alternatives in this particular 
case of the Gafas and of Yasna XXX is—and it is of the 
last: possible importance to make it indubitably clear—that 
what we most value in them, the Gaéas. is already plain 
and unmistakable a! once and prima facie, so that we can 
the more patiently tolerate the ever-changing treatment 
of the secondary elements; whichever ono of two, three, 
or even four pointings of the sense may be the correct 
one, this seldom, or never, affects the main principles, 
which are really immense in their character and foree—so 
to speak of them. 

[1 said “ secondary elements”, for I divide the question 
of exegesis here into three departments. the first two of 
crucial interest. First, the treatment of the eentral termes 
expressing the main ideas, whether personified or not, for 
all that is epoch-making in this pregnant subject resides 
in those terms; secondly, the treatment of these Gifie places 
Where these ideas are not so pointedly involved : thirdly, 
these ideas as they appear in the later Avesta, in some 
Pahlavi commentaries, and in the later faniiliar household 
use of them.] As said, the first object of a series like the 
SBE. is to discover the existence and trace the history of 
the “moral idea” in interior religions, and in the (ri@as 
we have this vital element focussed at ones In & Manner 
unprecedented ; for certain terms recur continuously which 
ean express only such an idea with tho first exposition of 
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“subjective recompense " in history—and these words can 
have no meaning at all here apart from their actual 
literal sense as language, making the Gi@as far and away 
the first documents of their kind of equal antiquity. 

2. All possible interior notions, with the moral idea, 
can, of course, like all other conceivable thoughts, be 
discovered in isolated expression everywhere in antiquity, 
a3 in our present later times, but here subjective religious 
morality is brought into foeus and apex as never before, 
and established in a remotely early system, which also 
became later widely known in the religion of the 
Achwmenian Persian Empire, the then dominant Asiatic 
power, and it was mever lost at any date of which we 
have a record, [Recall even Plutarch's astonishing report 
of these ideas from distant Greece in his reference to 
the “Gods of Persia”; see below, see also this Journal 
for July, 1910, The points of this clearness come out 
with especial force when we transcribe the Giéas 
into their closely related Indian forms, reading them 
then, in their obvious sense, prima facie; see my 
publications in this form. Here all the more closely 
detined interpretation as to the various shades of possible 
ultimate meaning may be, for the moment, suspended 
with no prejudice to the results.) There is also nothing 
interior which can be exeluded even from any one of 
the several possible points in the “secondary” stage of 
our inquiry inte the detailed ideas which may occur to 
us; for the tone of the Gi@as remains unaltered. The 
advantage here is great, if we adequately estimate these 
particulars. We can therefore the more patiently submit 
to differences in opinion hore. 

4, The interior-moral-religious concept so pervades 

' Yoana XXXVI, translated into Sanskrit in Roth's Fratgrwas, 
p. 103, #0 YY. ALIV, similarly treated in the Actes of the Eleventh 
Congress of Orientalists, held in Paris, 1897, re-edited ZDMG., July, 
191), and Inter; see also my recently published lengthy Yasna I in ita 
Sanskrit equivalents. 
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the whole Gaéie system that the words which constitute 
the so-called names of the Amesaspends—to expand the 
remarks just made above—even when indubitably so 
used by speech-figure, as such (proper names) exclude 
all ideas save those which they represent as words, while 
in the greater part of these occurrences it is extremely 
dificult for us to decide whether the personification be 
merely that of rhetoric, or of literal statement, and in 
many places we are even entirely at a loss to discover 
whether any personification at all, either rhetorical or 
literal, is meant, or simply, and far more grandly, the 
“abstract thought": [that is to say, we are often at 
a loss to determine whether Asa merely names the Arch- 
angel rhetorically or literally, or whether it directly means 
the Truth-Law. Where is Vohu Manah, the mere name, 
and where “the Good and Sane Benevolence”? When 
is X4afra the Archangel and when “the Sovereign 
Authority”? And when is Aramaiti the personal being 
and when the Energetic Zeal (the active piety)? In 
one remarkable place, indeed, Yasna XXXII, 2, we have 
the two things together: God evidently “speaks with 
His Truth, Asa” (us always with verbs of such speech, 
thought, and deed in the subject of the sentence), yet he, 
Aga, is at once and in the same sentence called “the 
Good Companion", a most refined and subtle rhetorical 
personification]. And these primal crucial ideas in the 
words which express them, whether personitied or not, 
rhetorically or otherwise, or tsed immediately in their 
clear sense, lie, as just said, already everywhere irresistibly 
evident before us, prima facie, in the folios of the Ga@as. 
We might even strike out every line which points outside 
their scope (N.B.), and what we chiefly value in the 
Ga@as as the first documents closely applying the interior 


* Remark repeated on account of ita crucial importance to the spread 
of Gilfic reading as preliminary to Gasic sturdy. pread 
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moral thought at from 700 to 900 B.c.." would still be left. 
Alternatives therefore in the lesser particulara need not 
disturb wus. 

4. Outside the scope of the chief epoch-making terms 
this does not by any means continue to be the case, 
yet this characteristic still dominates while it pervades 
the mass,and entirely outside the Giéas we have widely 
divergent parallel development. To explain—and here 
I first mention that sphere which lies most remote from 
the first section (as I term it) of the Gaic exegesis— 
Ase vahidia, only the Truth-Law in the Giéas in either 
of two first divisions of the subject seems there, in the 
later Avesta and later Zoroastrianism, sometimes to be 
used for the Fire, doubtless because Ad ruled the ritual 
which grouped itself about the altar. Vohu Manah became 
the special guardian of living creatures, men, flocks, and 
herds—this from the Gé@ic use of it, Poku Manah, for 
“the Good Citizen in whom the Good Mind dwelt”, this 
was even pushed so far in the later Avesta that the 
“Good Mind” or the “Good Citizen" might be even 
“ceremonially defiled”; see above; X4a@ra even came to 
represent metals, chiefly bronze—this from the melted metal 
of Yasna LI, 5; while Aramaiti was “the Holy Earth", 
so also in the Veda—this doubtless because agriculture 
eould alone save mankind from perennial murder; she 
was the ara-mind; the ploughshare-zeal; so ar in arafrwm, 
while in the Gafas little of this last appears except in 
adumbration: for this reason, again, so emphasizing, we 
ean again the more willingly “support” the various 

‘As the Giiltas were addressed to throngs “coming from near and 
from afar", they were written in o vernacular spoken at the time ; see 
also their personality; but the Gadie language could not hare been 
spoken Inter than 200 vears before that of the first Achmmenian Insorip- 
tions, Which is in so far degencrated from the Gi@ie that 200 years ut 
least alone can account for the change. If, then, the Giéas wore recited 
in a living language, and that language lived only before so. 700-900, 


we have the Gifie date, within two handred years, this being as close 
aa we should expect to fix the date of such ancient matter. 
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alternatives in the first and second stages of our inquiry, 
for they do not at all toweh this last and third division 
of our work. 

[As 1s generally known, I endeavoured in my Gié@as in 
1892-4 to reproduce nearly every conceivable variation 
in opinion, ancient or modern—this either in following, 
or in coincidence with, the advice of the first of our 
then living Sanskritists in the eighties, which advice 
was “to reproduce all the possibilities "—this re that 
book in the eighties; but in SBE. xxxi such a mass of 
eolleeted opinion would have heen -both mechanically 
unpossible and also artistically out of place. 

5. To resume: Foeussing our attention here still more 
closely—for we are here at the supposed central point 
of all such study, and we need to fortify, as well as 
establish, our position against all superficial treatment— 
let the serious reader mark well that these first crucial 
original ideas—to return for a moment to the “first” 
section of the Gié@ie exegesis—which stand here 80 apart, 
held their own also historically, and this at times and 
places parallel with those in which fantastic supervening 
growths took place; see this Journal for July, 1910, 
First, this is obvious in the Religion of the Pahlavi 
Expositors,’ almost a separate faith among the various 
shades of Sasanian Zara@ustrianism, «a matter of most 
vital historical importance ; and this phase most signally 
shows this persistence of the vitally essential ideas. As 
a phase in the reerudeacence of the original essential 
moral force, as this appears in the Gaé@as, it cannot be that 
original force itself, though many an inexperienced inquirer 
might well think so, for it is one of the most striking 
resumptions of first principles that ever occurred in 
any ancient system, going back to its first documents, 
Bc. 700-900, from such a date as that of 200-900 A.p., 


' See my study of Yaana I (Leipaig, 1910}, Introduction, pp. iv-ix, 
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a surprising manifestation of incisively energetic, intel- 
leetual, and spiritual life-foree; and it should be long 
and carefully considered, all the more because of the” 
exceedingly fantastic side-growths which surround it, pre- 
dated it, and postdated it; for when the Sasanian Persian 
commentators first began to develop their comments upon 
the Yusna, they for the moment set aside, if they did 
not aetually repudiate, all, or nearly all, of those léas 
interior traditional accretions, and even things like those 
which we see in the later, but still genuine, Vendidad— 
in the Avesta text itself—a truly astonishing psychical 
phenomenon, let me repeat it; that is to say, " remarkable” 
when we gauge it soberly; for let no beginner suppose 
that this “tradition” of the commentators predominates 
us fantastic, or degenerate, like that “tradition” of the 
later Zoroastrianism which at times loses itself in non- 
realistic detail. Asa was Aharayih in the commentaries, 
that is to say, it was “sanctity”, “holiness”, “righteousness”, 
with searce a thought of “Fire”; Fire was God's Son, 
not unnaturally, and asthe “mode of motion”, Vohu Manah 
had the rarest allusions to “flocks and herds”, except 
with Neryosangh, who only later especially gathered up 
such items. Where is yée@ra, “ bronze,” or other metal ? 
in these Pahlavi translations? Somewhere, perhaps, but 
where? Strangest of all, Arameiti, plainly the “earth” 
in Vendidid, as in Veda, is, forsooth, carefully translated 
as a word in the Pahlavi, by “perfect thinking”, a very 
noteworthy circumstance, much more so than any “item”, 
Hawrvatat is very seldom “ water", and Ameretatat seldom 
“plants”; see also this Journal of July, 1910. 

We might almost say that ineufficient expression has 
been at times given by the commentators even to 
those fully justified personijications, whether rhetorical 
or literal, of the six main Gaé@ic ideas, the Amets 
Speiitas, as they were only later called, this deficiency 
ippearing even in the Pahlavi of the Ga@as, and this 


= 


whas, 1912. f 
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in oecurrences where they are beyond all doubt thus 
personified in the original—this, as if the main interior 
meaning of the words, as plain language, in these eom- 
mentaries everywhere enveloped and absorbed all such 
subordinate association of ideas, for “ personifieation ” 
in the light of philosophical research is, of course, 
“subordinate ", even where such an exalted “ personi- 
fication “ as that in question is concerned; and yet all 
this has been passed over uncdordinated and unobserved 
by writers who make Orientalism their life's study, 
whereas it 15 one of the most practical and extensive 
manifestations of religious energy in history, vast material 
interests having been also once involved, and this if but 
one person per one thousand were inspired by its animus ; 
the force of the ideas continues on unabated, and can well 
afford to bear discussion. 

6. Exactly parallel with this is the still more striking 
evidence of this interior life of the main Zoroastrian 
doctrines as reported by the far distant Greeks (see above), 
one quoting still another of nc. 378-300; see this 
Journal for July, 1910. [Plutarch actually reports from 
Theopompos the abstract ideas as “ gods" six in number 
(with Ahura seven), and in their Ga@ic order of sequence, 
a startling item’; this without a trace of the later 
degenerated accretions. In fact Plutarch himself seems 
to underrate a faith so abstract, which proves all the 
more his loyalty; he states the facts apparently as if 
they were distasteful, and this in a report of “ Persia” 
without distinction as to separate provinces or kingdoms, 
or even as to closer dates!; see also Herodotus, who cites 
. the “reproaches” of the Persians against those who 
lower (!) their ideas of God by “building temples" for 


1 This postage from Plotarch is justly considered to be one of the 
most “precious of the kind in ancient literature (see Windischimann), 
as it reporta the greatest and most pointed conservative theistic scheme 
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Him.] And this system of ideas survived while half- 
buried among the rubbish of fantastic growths, and as 
such it is most wonderful indeed to those who understand 
such searches: we therefore the more freely welcome the 
reports of the varying less interior views. 

7. Yet while these passages, which so simply and yet 
so impressively express those primary concepts which 
alone give the Gi@ass their value to us, are thus, as I have 
shown, so clear, for the purpose mentioned, yet—to return 
here more fully to what I term “ the secondary detail” in 
exegesis (see above)—though pervaded by the same 
aninius, they are, when regarded as syntactical literary 
matter, perhaps the most obscure of all relies of antiquity, 
when we feel constrained to decide as to what precisely 
may be their exact ultimate incidence of thought. This 
is owing to the extreme meagreness of the Gaéic diction, 
which so lacked expressive power that the authors of the 
sentences themselves—or “the author of them himself”, 
if there was but one original composer—would have been 
baffled, had he, or they, been later asked what precise 
ideas they had themselves, or he had himself, intended to 
convey in their own strophes, now some decades old, for 
he or they would have been unable to answer such 
a question, unless he, or they, had fallen back upon the 
acute and strenuous exercise of “memory”; for this 
reason, again, alternatives seem to me to be the more ~ 
imperative, here, in this secondary department of Gagic 
search. 

And further, to explain my poimt above, not only did 
those main controlling ideas hold their own as in a clearly 
Separate existence side by side with much later trivial 
development in the later Zoroastrianism, for Theopompos 
wrote at a time when this latter was in fullest growth (see 
above), bat in these renderings of this secondary, if hardly 

' No one of them could have always told what precisely os to minute 
detail he had himself intended to say. 
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extraneous, detail in the Ga@a itself—there likewise, as 
was natural, the interior documentary life, as nbove 
implied, vehemently persists almost unaltered from its 
character in the jirst section. However multiplied our 
opinions may be as to the actual ultimate pointing of 
the detailed ideas—even there, so far as the Gi@as are 
concerned, the range of possibilities as to the pointing 
of the sense is likewise limited in this secondary section 
of our exegesis as regards its interior force (see above), 
for the interior moral ideas in so far dominate the whole 
situation throughout, especially here, and limit the abope 
of “possibilities "| Whichever particular one, then, of 
two, three, or even of four, different, pointings to the sense 
we may prefer, even here, in this stcondary department 
of our exegesis, as in the jirst section, no one of 
these obscure expressions of idea ean at all possibly 
fnil to express that supreme value of the moral-religious 
intellectual life which is the chief, if not the sole element 
of interest involved, 

Readers can also, for this reason, if I have heen able 
to make myself clear, with all the more gratitude study 
even the multiplied citations of slightly, or radically, 
differing reported views here at this secondary stage, as 
they could so freely tolerate them in dealing with the 
leading words in the “first section”, as well as in the later 
tradition in the “third”: they need not remnin, as they 
might otherwise, under a quasi-cataleptic incubus of alarm, 
80 to speak of it, lest all their treasured theories of Gifie 
life should perish in obsenrities; the interior elementary 

* We have herw a erisis, in an armed religious propaganda, complientert 
with politieal intricacies, much detailed material interest having been 
also doubtless involved ; Church and State—so to speak of it—wore here 
appirentiy combined in either a defensive, or offensive, dynastic struggle, 
widely differing from those in the Veda, where interior religion waa 
seldom a prominent element in the Clashing sub-politien! issues; for this 
reason all these secondary elements in Gide thought feel likewise, as do 


the primary ones, the incisive religions animus which centres in the 
oxpression of the Attributes; see above. 


L 
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moral foree, which is so dear to history, remains here also, 
almost, or totally, undiminished.’ The various alternative 
suggestions here also, however divergent they may. be 
from my own first presented views, as also from one 
another, cannot fail when combined even to contribute 
directly, as well as indirectly, toward what we most prize ; 
for the invaluable main ideas loom over the entire repre- 
sentation in their epoch-making and unquestioned power 
and depth, and every detail of serious discussion brings 
out the more their force. 

8. [The Achwmenian Inscriptions of that Empire also 
contirm my view ; expressing, let us never forget it, these 
same principles throughout, though similar inscriptions 
would seem to be the last of all places where one should 
look for such an expression of interior moral principle. | 


IV. Numerican, TERRITORIAL, AXD POLITICAL 
PREDOMINANCE 


needs also to some extent to be taken into corsdderasion 
as a reason for strengthening the claims of close dis- 
cussion, for as our subject appears even from such causes 
to come into higher light, we become more docile under 
extended illustration. Buddhism became, and still remains, 
a large political and moral power over wide portions of 
the globe, as did Islam, with Christianity, while Mazda- 
worship as regards its mere numerical and territorial 
predominance was fatally checked at Nehavend, a.p, 641, 
Buddhism having only gradually disappeared from India 
for other fields, and Islam is: still trenchant; but as 

* These focussed and collected points are, in fact, so needed, even for 
epeciolists, that a very oble expert in Avesta, a leading teacher of others, 
actually refrained personally from dealing much in translations of the 
Avesta because of its occasional or frequent obscurities, whereas in any 
place one of two, three, or four renderings must of necessity be the right 
ome, while that for which we altogether the most value Avesta oan never 
bo mistaken, whichever one of the detailed views we may choose. That 
supreme interest cannot be avoided either in prima facie reading or in 
exhaustive study. 
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searchers in religious intellectual history for the existence 
of intense epoch-making ideas, we should rise above all 
consideration of such external circumstances. For how 
very narrow has been the apparent immediate scope of 
many another sublime theory :—recall alone the Stoa. 


Y. PurLosopuican axp Literary INrLvuENCE 
presents itself as a reason for more thorough examination 
on the part of eminent non-specialists, Then consider the 
earlier Avesta influence beyond its native borders. The 
susceptible Jews, who had searce a dream of a definitive 
Heaven before the Exile, could not have escaped hearing 
something of the religion of that Empire of which they 
became a part for two centuries, in the creed of the great 
Sovereigns whose edicts of restoration fill Ezra with their 
spirit, and awoke Isaiah, our Bible sections often dating 
from their reigns, as was but natural; and while articles of 
the Exilic creed ' may have arisen spontaneously in Israel, 
in parallel development, no sane expert denies their 
actual identities! with those of Iran, aside from all 
question of reciprocal influence; but could the vast 
Persian Church, so to speak of its throngs of hierarchy, 
have failed to foster, encourage, and develop, though it 
may not have originated, the new-found creed of its 
cherished Jewish fellow-citizens, on those points where 
Persia and Israel were already one, if this union were 
indeed already thus the fact? Then recall the Gnosis 
(with its often lofty theories, so Avestic); see also the 
pure creed of Mithra worship; while, as many hold, 
even modern thought may preserve an echo of Avesta in 
the Philosophy of limit so dear to Fichte and Hegel— 
this through Jakob Bochme, possibly (?)—anticipating 
even the now prevalent acceptance of two first forces 
in the Universe—“it must needs be that the offence 


} As to God-unity, Angelology, Satan, Demonology, Immortality, 
Soterislogy, Millenniom, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell, 
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come”: all this closes in more and more upon our 
convictions, even where it may be impossible for us to 
become close experts. 


VI. Traxsnation or THE Cuter TERMS, 
which I have reserved till this place, is the crucial question 
of all. 

This most urgent point naturally involves the others, 
as it is also involved in them; it is the immediate 
freatment of the chief terms in actual translation both 
when those ideas are, in a sense, personified, whether 
rhetorically or literally (as actually believed-in Archangelic 
beings; see above), or also otherwise, when the words 
occur in their simple, if epoch-making, clear and natural 
verbal force. Some writers leave the terms entirely 
untranslated whenever they can be at all regarded as 
being used, whether rhetorically or literally, as the 
proper names, but translate them significantly when they 
incontrovertibly express the interior ideas aside from 
personification—a very defective usage, as I hold. In 
SBE. xxxi I hit upon a plan which I can now only 
partially modify ; I translated the words fully everywhere, 
instead of leaving them at times entirely to themselves, 
so to say—this, except in a few obvious cases. For Ada 
1 used the “ Divine Righteousness”, “the Holy Order”, 
“the Truth”, ete.; for Vohu Manahk I wrote “the Good 
Mind ", printing with capital initials, however,—and this 
Inst for the most part even where the ideas were 
left as the expressions of the pure mental and moral 
force not yet personified. As Ade meant the “ Divine 
Righteousness", “the Holy Law", “the Truth” in the 
Gadic-Avesta language itself, beyond dispute, and this 
even when expressing the proper name, and as it was 
still so used in that sense later on, why should not its 
equivalent in English be used in the same application ? 
Recall the Puritanic English where persons were called 
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"Prudence", “Hope”, “Deliverance”, ete: see also 
“Sophia”. If Asu means “the Divine Righteousness ”, 
“the Holy Order", why should not the Archangel Ada 
be so called “the Divine Righteousness ",“ Holy Order ”, 
"Truth", “Sanctity ”, ete, which last I used in the 
Gagéas—Latin verbatim—as being somewhat more realistic, 
because more ceremonial. [What motives us all here, 
as critical reproducers, is, of course, our anxiety to be 
well upon our guard against the imbecility of reporting 
too much of the interior sense of the words: for it 
would be fatuous for us to talk about the “ Divine 
Righteousness", “the Holy Law", “the Trath “> when 
there stood before us the mere meaningless name of 
& non-existent Archangel; and so of Vohu Manah, 


analogously; yet, on the other hand, to fail in rendering 


these interior ideas when they are unquestionably present 
leaves the entire essential force of the Ga@us unexpressed 
for the non-specialist reader: ] 

To resume: The lurking interior sense of A&, Vohu 
Manah, ete., even when the words are used for the proper 
names, 18 the “ Divine Righteousness ", “ the Good Mind", 


ete, is not contested by anyone as being present in the 


Gaé-as, and this (even when those words are used as the 
expression of the proper names); no writer, ancient or 
modern, so far as I am aware, denies this. for the words 
80 used a8 proper names were immediately after such an 
application used in fheir undisputed interior meaning af 
the next sentences; see above, see even the distant and 
late Greek Plutarch, who reported them in this Sense } see 
above; in fact, he, Plutarch, curiously enough, lends us his 
own assistance in making sure of the meaning of Age: 
see his adajPea, cte.—a most remarkable side-circumstance. 
Why did he, Plutareh, not also write the untranslated 
Asa, if we are not to use the corresponding word in our 
language, as he did in his? If, then, Asa is universally 
conceded to mean originally “the Divine Righteousness " 
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in its most interior possible and exclusive sense, with this 
sense obviously and unmistakably, as also necessarily, 
applied practically to it in numbers of instances, why 
should we not use this meaning as being still alive 
uncancelled in the proper name? Why, again, should we 
not use the translated Avesta word, even when that word 
is used a5 a name, when we are translating the rest of the 
Giéas into English? How is it also possible that this 
“lurking sense” should not have been actually felt by 
some! at least, of the reciters of the Gafas themselves of 
old, even when uttered as a proper name, for the same 
word, as said, was immediately afterwards used in te full 
interior meaning at the next sentences; and this when 
(see above) it is often next to impossible in many of these 
same: occurrences for us to decide whether the name, or 
the iden, is the more immediately intended; and when, 
even where we fully see the personification, it is also often 
next to impossible for us to say whether it was intended 
to be merely rhetorical like “O Death, O Victory ” or the 
literal thing, while the interior tone of the entire Hymns 
throughout * makes it obvious that the words could not 
have failed to impress upon constant hearers their interior 
meaning, even in the most doubtful connexions, [Gabriel, 
God's hero, may have lost its meaning to many a devout 
Hebrew, as also Michael, “who like God.” Reeall the 
most significant possible of all our proper names; how 
soon they lose their foree! But how could Aa and 
Vohu Manah lose all their meaning in the Gi@as with 
their interior sense expressed everywhere as absolutely 
necessary to an intelligent sentence, and in the next 
strophe? (Note how fully the abstract ideas retain their 
vitality as thoughts even in our statuesque representations. 
Who forgets Justice, Truth, ete., in the pictures of them 
and the statues? So, in like manner, 441, Vohu Manah, 


1 One in o thousand would give an important aggregate here. 
2 Tn thonght, in word, in deed.” 
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Ada@ra, and Aramait#i never lose their interior sense in 
the Gaéas, even when used as the Archangel’s names, any 
more than “Justice” loses its sense while holding its 
scales blindfolded in a picture or as a statue, )] 

To conclude: If, then, my innovation was too bold in 
SBE. xxxi in 1887, in giving the words in intelligent 
translation in a book which was itself a translation, what 
was the inadequacy upon which it supervened ? Here we 
have, as all concede. the apex of all historical expression 
as to interior religion closely searching the utmost recesses 
of the will as to thought, as to word, and as to deed, 
and leading the world at its period as to the doctrine of 
subjective recompense ; and yet some writers have treated 
its chief terms, ada, ete., as mere meaningless names in 
one Ime, while, in a closely following sequent, its epoch- 
making meaning fully appears, so leaving the whole 
structure with half its keystone, or indeed with half its 
foundation; and this point is of far profounder import 
than any other in the subject. I have therefore introduced 
the words 44x, Vohu Manah, ASGra, Aramaiti, H auwrnatad, 
and Ameretatdt with the same, or slightly varied trans- 
lations following them, which I used before in 1887. 

' Ido not nt all apologise for having alladed to Appreciative notions 


above, as Avesta, like other branches of Orientalian, has long been 
notoriously the field for an wholly irresponsible pofemik, 


IV 
A NEW VANNIC INSCEIPTION 


Br Tue Rev. Peormeson A. H. SAYCE 


NENERAL A. HOUTUMSCHINDLER has been kind 
enough to send me a photograph of a new Vannie 
inscription discovered by Count Kanitz, an attaché of the 
German Legation at Teheran, in October, 1910, at a place 
ealled Maki. The stone, however, had been brought 
from some ruins 10 miles south-west of Mako. The 
photograph was given to General Houtumsechindler by 
the discoverer. The inscription, it will be seen, belongs 
to Ruéas II. In continuance of my previous notation its 
number will be XCIT. 


1. AN Khal-di-e ceurie ini E-BARA  Ru-ta-s 
For Khaldia the lord this temple-aliar Husas 
2. 1 Ar-gis-te-khi-ni-s si-di-is-tu-ni AN Khal-di-ni-ni 
son of Argistis has restored. To the Khaldis gods 
3. 08-1a-Si-111 Y Ru-sa-s | Ar-gis-te-khi-ni-s 
the gracious ones Rugas son of Arygistis 
4. a-li qar-bi sal-2i ma-nu-U gee 
says: thestones . . . in frontof t 
5. 1s-ti-m1 si-da-u-ri su-ki ‘ Riel at “ 
the boundary the old one long ago(?) Khaldis 


6. n-mas-du-du-ni i-e-8 si-di-is-tu-bi 
set a ce fence ; I restored (them) ; 
7. te-ru-bi ti-ni ] Ru-da-a-i patari TUR 


T erected what ia called Rusas's littla city. 
8. ] Ru-éa-a-s ) Ar-gis-te-khi-ni-s ai-li 
Ru son of Aryistia anya: 
9. a-lu-s i-ni DUP-TE tu-li-e a-lu-s 
whoever — this tablet removes, whoever 
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10. pi-tu-li-c a-lu-s = ip-khu-li-e 
removes the name whoever conceals, 
tu-ri-ni-ni 
as for that person 
Il. AN Khal-di-s AN Teisba-s AN Ardi-ni-s 
Khaldis Teishas (and) Ardinis 
AN-MES-s 
the gods 
I2. me ku-o-i ti-ni ma-nu-ni AN Ardi-ni-ka-i 
his name's record publish before the sun, 
13. |] Ru-éa-a-ni ) Ar-gis-te-khi 
on behalf of Rassias son of Argiatis 
14. erila DAN-NU erila SUrA-8-0-6 
the powerfull king, hreing af the world, 
15, erila MAT Bi-a-i-na-o-e erila erila-n-e 
king of Biainas, hing of kinga, 
16. a-ln-4i ALU Dhu-us-pa-e-patari 
inhabiting the city of Dhuspas. 


1. We should probably transcribe E-BARA asi kuludi. 

4, Perhaps izet means “a trench”: “in front of the 
old boundary trench,” like gi astini sidnuri, “the old 
boundary wall” (Ixxvii, 7); giei istin’ manu-ri, “ the 
public boundary wall” (Ixxxvi, 9). The word for “old” 
is sida-u-ri, not sida-su-ri, 

5. Steki is an adverb like alu-ki, and ia found tn 
Ixxxvi, 9. The root is probably sw as in su-tis, « day,” 
so that the signification of the word would he: « Once 
upon atime,” “longago.”! It may, however, be Sonnected 
with sui, “all,” and have the sense of “ wholly ". 

6. Professor Lehmann-Haupt was right in identifying 

' Suli-manw in Ixxix, 15, is replaced by UD-ccrew in Ixxviti, Mee: 7, 
which fixes the meaning of sufi-1 as “day”, Since -i is « suffix the root 
would beau. Aurai gunei euli-mann would be “offerors of the daily 
sacrifice in front of theday", i.e. “inthe open nic” ; ef gun’ gules wuli- 
mann, “the place of the daily sacrifice on the altar in the open air." 
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the first element in the compound verb wmasdu-duns 
with the Assyrian wmasv, “an enclosure.” OUmeasdu 
stands for wimastu. 

We find a corresponding phrase in Ixxxvi, 7-9, where 
my former translation must be corrected as follows :— 
“the open altar-platform (qiwrani sule-mann) along with 
the public boundary wall long ago Khaldis set as a fence ; 
I have planted this vine.” 

12. Kuoi is probably intended to be pronounced koi. 
In the bilingual inseription Ivi, 35, it is rendered by MU, 
which I was wrong in supposing to signify “ gift”. 
Tt has its more usual meaning of “ name”, and the passage 
should be translated: “ [whoever] assigns to his own name 
the [offerings] to Khaldis on the altar-platform.” The 
word may oceur in the compound verb lewi-gu, “to 
inseribe.” 

13. The sense of the suffix -ni in the final formula of 
the inscriptions is made clear by this passage. It denotes 
what may be called the dependent ease, and was probably 
pronounced -2 without the final vowel. 


VOCABULARY 
A 
A-li. ‘He Says, 4. 
A-lu-s. ‘Whoever.’ 9, 10, 
A-lu-4i. ‘Inhabiting. 16. 
Ardi-ni-s. ‘The Sun-god.’ 11, 
Ardi-ni-ka-i. ‘Before the Sun.’ 13. 
Ar-gis-te-khi-ni-s. ‘Son of Argistis’ 2, 3, 8. 
Ar-gis-te-khi. 15. 
B 
Bi-a-i-na-o-e. ‘The land of Van.’ 15. 
DH 
Dhu-us-pa-e. ‘The city of Van (Tosp).’ 16. 
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Erila, ‘King.’ 14, 15. 
Erila-u-e. 15. 
Eurie. ‘* Lord.’ 1. 


Te-s, ‘I.’ 6, 
I-ni. ‘This.’ 1. 
Ip-khu-li-e. ‘He shall conceal.” 10. = 
Is-ti-ni. ‘Boundary. 5. 
[-zi-e-i, ‘Trench (7)! 4. 
K 


Ku-o-1. ‘Name. 132. 


Khal-di-s. ‘The God Khaldis. 5, 11. 
Khal-di-e. ‘For Khaldis’ 1. 
Khal-di-ni-ni. ‘To those belonging to Khaldis’ 2. 


Q 
Qar-bi. ‘Stones,’ 4. #i is the plural suffix. 
Qiurani. ‘Altar-platiorm.’ 1Ixxxvi, 7. 
M 
Ma-nu-u. ‘In front of." 4. 
Ma-nu-ni. ‘They publish. 13. 
Ma-nu-ri. ‘Public. Ixxxvi, 9. 
Me. ‘Ofhim. 12. 
P 
Patari. ‘City. 7, 16. 
Pi-tu-li-e. ‘Shall remove the name.’ 10, 
RK 
Ru-éa-s. ‘Ruféas.’ 1, 3. 
Ru-sa-a-8. 58. 
Ru-a-a-i. 7. 
Ru-éa-a-ni. ‘On behalf of Rufas.’ 13. 
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5 
Sal-zi. 4. 
Si-da-u-ri. ‘Old,’ ‘former.’ 5. 
Si-di-is-tu-bi. ‘I have restored.’ 6. 
Si-di-is-tu-ni, ‘He has restored,’ 2. 
su-ki. ‘Once upon a time,’ ‘long ago(?).” 5. Less 
probably ‘wholly’, from siz, * all.’ 
Su-li-is. ‘Day.’ 
Sa-li-ma-nu. ‘Inthe open air.’ Ixxix, 15. 
, 
- “Teisba-s. ‘The Air-god.’ 11. 
Te-ru-bi. ‘I erected.’ 7. 
Ti-m. ‘ Whatis called,)'a record. 7, 12. 
Tu-li-e. ‘He shall remove.” 9. 
Tu-ri-ni-ni. ‘As for (that) person.” 10. 
U 
U-mas-du-du-ni. ‘He set a fence.” 6, Compounded 
with the borrowed Assyrian wast, 
Us-ma-si-mi. ‘Gracious.’ 3, 


IDEOGRAPHS 
ALU (pataris). ‘City. 7, 16. 
AN-MES-s. ‘Gods.’ 11. 
BARA (kuludis), ‘Altar.’ 1, 
DAN-NU (faraia), ‘Powerful. 14, 
DUP-TE (armanilis). ‘Inseription.’ 9, 
E (asis). ‘House.’ 1. 
EN (evra), ‘Lord,’ 1. 
(AN) IM-s. ‘Teishas.’ 11. 
KUR-KUR (suras). ‘The world.’ 14, 
SARRU (erifas). ‘King.’ 14, 15. 
TUR; ‘Small.’ 7. 
(AN) UD-ni-s (Ardinis), ‘The Sun-god.’ 11. 
(AN) UD-ni-ka-i (Ardinikas). ‘Before the sun.’ 12. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL EXPLORATION IN INDIA, 1910-11 
Ey J. Pu. VOGEL 


(YEE record of archmological discoveries made during 
the year 1910-11 must of necessity fall short of 
the brillant accounts which Mr, Marshall has been in 
the habit of publishing in the pages of this Journal with 
regard to the work of previous years. Mr. Marshall 
himself was absent on leng leave during the whole 
period, and while I was officiating for him I had to 
devote myself almost entirely to questions connected 
with the preservation of ancient monuments and museum 
administration, and to the duties of office routine. 

A series of transfers in the Department, which took place 
in the commencement of the touring season, was another 
circumstance that seriously affected the opportunities for 
research in the different cireles, Mr. Cousens retired in 
the month of September, after being attached to the 
Survey for nearly thirty years. His work has been 
mostly connected with the architecture of Western India. 
It is gratifying to record that his activity in this field 
of research will not altogether cease with his retirement, 
the Government of India having entrusted him with the 
publication of five volumes relating to'(1) the Temples 
of Maharashtra, (2) Muhammadan architecture of Bijapur, 
(3) Chalukyan architecture of the Canarese districts, 
(4) Jain architecture of Gujarat and Kathifvar, and 
(5) Sind ruins, 

It will be remembered that in October, 1909, the 
’ Survey suffered a severe loss by the lamented death of 
Dr. T. Bloch. His place in the Eastern (Bengal) Circle 
has now been filled by Dr. Spooner, who, it is hoped, 
will tind in Magadha as rich a field of research as that 
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which he has worked with so great success in Gandhara. 
For the present, unfortunately, the care of monuments 
in his new circle has left him no time for spadework, 
Dr, Stein's*appointment to the Frontier Circle offers 


_ @ gtarantee that the work of exploration in Gandhara 
* will be resumed with vigour. But itis not until December 


that we may look forward to his return to India. 

The sudden death of Mr. R. Froude Tucker. a member 
of this Society, which occurred on November 1, 1610, 
on. his return from leave, was another calamity whieh 
befell the Department, and which added in no small degree 
to the difficulties which interfered with a successful 
campaign of research. It is true that Mr. Tucker's 
duties were mainly concerned with the preservation of 
moanuments—a task which he had accomplished with 
great devotion during the too short period he was attached 
to the Department—but immediate measures had to be 
taken to carry on his work by appointing in his place 
the officer destined to become Dr. Spooner's architectural 
assistant, and thus Mr, Tucker's unexpected death affected 
indirectly the’ work of research also, 

The foregoing preamble seemed to be necessary to 
account for a deficiency in results during the last year. 
This does not, however, imply that in the past cold season 
the work of research has come to a standstill, 

In the absence of Dr. Stein on leave I was fortunate 
in securing the temporary services of Mr. H. Hargreaves 
for work in the Frontier Circle, One of the works before 
us was the excavation of the Great Stipa of Kanishka, 
which had yielded the famous Buddha relies, This 
necessary but. somewhat thankless task fell to the share 
of Mr. Hargreaves, who seccomplished it with the vwiminst 
care. He has favoured me with the follow 
of his operations :-— 

“The principal work in the Frontier Cirele was the 
‘continued excavation of Kanishka's Chait 
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adjacent monastery-mound. at the site known as Shah-ji- * if 7 ’ 
ki-dhéri outside Peshiwar City. . The object in continuing rate 
& 


the éxeavation of the sfipa mound was to ascertain the ~~» 
complete outline of the monument, to clear the immediate ae 
neighbourhood and disclose the adjacent structures ; to " 
discover, if possible, the steps (sipana) which must have ee 
led to the procession path, and, if in existence, the path ‘ 
itself, . 
“As anticipated, excavation proved that the monument ~ é 
rose from a aquare base, whose sides were 180 feet, and + 


thint four projections, having a total length of 50 feet, 
extended from the centre of each of the four main walls, © _ 
At each corner of the main wall was a ecireular bastion- 


“OF the main wall on the north only traces renain, ¥ = 
but the northern projection was clearly marked, and for. 
24 ft. Gin. was covered with stucco ornamentation of Pr 
seated Buddha tigures (of a late Indian type) separated by .. 
Indo-Corinthian pilasters with capitals of conventionalized 
scene aay I, Fig. 1). 

“On the east the foundations of the projection, in 
parts ornamented with stucto,. were entire; but of the 
main wall nothing but the merest traces remained,sothat | 
Dr. Spooner’s previous exeavations 6n the south and _ * 
west had recovered the best preserved portions. 

“The whole outline of the monument has been disclosed ; 
but no steps or path for pradakshind have been discovered, 
though search was made at all probable places. ¥ 

“Many small stijpas were found, but very little in the * 
4 WY of seulpbures, A number of small terra-cotta and 
“stucco heads of almost grotesque appearance, with large = 
protruding eyes, were discovered on the east, but nothing a 
to indicate their original position, 

“Except in one particular the excavations yielded ut 
little that had not been already indicated by the previo 
investigation of the site, As already mentioned, sitll 
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st@jpas had been found near all four faces of the main 
affipa, and these had been, invariably, simple circular 
or quadrangular structures, but on the east of the 
monument, 14 feet to the east of what must have been 
the base of the eastern steps of the main structure, was 
found a little sfa@pa of uncommon shape, a copy in fact 
of the main monument. 

“This little stipa (Pl I, Fig. 2), the main sides of 
whieh are @ft. 7) in. long, was found less than 4 feet 
underground, and the roots of grasses and weeds had 
destroyed three of the four projections, but the one to 
the south shows very clearly steps rising steeply from 
the edge of the projection towards the main wall, which 
rises perpendicularly to the same level as the top of the 
steps, springing from the second of two narrow platforms, 
which run along the face of the monument except where 


they are broken by the steps themselves. 


“The interest of this sffipa arises from the possibility 
that it may be one of the two little stapas which Hiuen 
Tsiang tells us were on the southern side of the steps on 
the eastern face of the great stipa.’ It is, indeed, as the 
pilgrim says, of the same shape and proportion as the 
great atfipa, While it is true that it is built, not ‘carved 
or engraved’, and lies more to the east than to the south, 
and has nothing corresponding to the bastions of the large 
stfipa, yet it is by no means certain that Jo oe ho is best 
translated as ‘carved or engraved’; the direction may be 
considered as south of one edge of the steps, and there is 
the possibility that the bastions or towers are a later 
addition to the main structure. 
mt as it may, the little model helps us to visualize 
in a manner never before possible the structure on which 
arose ‘the highest of the towers of Jambudvipa', and also 
explains why no steps and no path for prudakshind have 
discovered, Moreover, it las thrown some light on 
_* Beal, Buddhist Record of the Weatern World, vol. i, p. 101 and n, 65, 
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the main structure; for when, on Dr. Vogel's suggestion, 
search was made above the row of Buddha figures on 
the northern projection for the platforms shown on the 
miniature stapa, one of them made of thick stucco was 
found to be still in existence. (PI. I, Fig. 1.) 

“Exeavation of the monastery mound resulted in the 
discovery of seven more of the large brick columns, of 
which four were found in 1909, of a long brick wall 
65 feet in length, of the base of a semicireular structure and 
of the foundations of what appears to have been a tower. 
The end of the long brick wall has not been reached, but 
close to its base were found three interesting articles of 
Buddhist origin, a well-made temple ornament, part of 
a trial, an ivory (?) seal-die engraved in late Gupta 
characters with the Buddhist formula ' Yédharma’, ete., 
and a small copper Buddha figure, with halo, in abhaya- 
mudra, of the usual Gandhira style. It is the first metal 
image of the Buddha found in excavations in the Frontier 
Circle. It is 2} inches high and seems to be of soft 
copper. 

* As in previous explorations the finds were not numerous, 
but at present our excavation seems to be outside the 
buildings, and it is more than probable that, when the 
interior of these monastery buildings comes to be excavated, 
light will be thrown on the fittings and arrangements of 
a saihardma’ on the plains of Gandhira. | 

“The clearance carried out along with other work at 
Takht-i-Bahi has proved that the so-called underground 
chambers are not so in reality. The removal of the debris, 
lying between them and the main retaining wall, exposed 
a large courtyard 68} by 39 feet, to which two arched 
doorways from two of the cells gave access, These 
chambers, erected later than the ‘Court of many sfiipas , 
are built against the retaining wall of that court, and are 
not in any way bonded with that structure. The roof of 
these low-level chambers is covered with 4 feet of earth, 
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which makes the ground-level above the chambers 


same as that of the ‘Court of many sfipas’. — 
corbelled arch with walls 4 feet thick and having a roof 
so covered, these chambers are exceedingly cool and may 
therefore have been equally useful as tahthdnas, cranaries, 
or places for meditation. During clearance a few pieces 
of sculpture, a coin (very much worn but apparently of ¥ 
Apollodotos), and a piece of black pottery inseribed in 
Kharéshthi with seven atevharae were found in these cells, 
but nothing to enable one to settle definitely their original 
purpose.” 





From an historical point of view the most important 
discovery made during the year was no doubt that of the 
inseribed sacrificial post (y@po) at ‘Isipur, near Mathura 
(Muttra), on which a preliminary note has already appeared 
in the pages of this Journal (pp. 13111f.). It will, therefore. 
suffice to recall that the inscription in question, which was 
discovered by Pandit Radha Krishna in the bed of the 
Jamna, near the suburb of ‘Isipur, is dated in the reign 
of a king called Shihi Vasishka, and in the year 24 
(expressed both in words and figures). It consequently | 
‘proves the correctness of Dr, Fleet's assumption that ; 
between Kanishka and Huvishka there reigned (at Muttra 
at least) a ruler of the name of Visishka. 
This prince is also mentioned in a Satichi inseription 2 
apparently dated in the year 28. The figure expressing 
20 is unfortunately damaged and therefore uncertain. 
It was read 70 by Cunningham and also by Dr. Biihler. 
who first felt inclined to read 20, The latter readine 
adopted by Dr, Fleet, is most likely correct and would rf 
J ch uid well 


agree with the testimony of the ‘Isipur Inseription. 


Another interesting point to be noted in connexion with 
this record is that it is Brahmanical, and is the earliest 


“CE H. Liiders' “List of Brahmi Inscriptions”. Bo. - i 
appendix, p. 26, No. 161, een? Sa eh, WOE ” 
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in pure Sanskrit which has hitherto come 

J light. 

The yapa of ‘Isipur was by no means the only discovery 
made by Pandit Radha Krishna during the year 1910-11, 
Among the many seulptures acquired by him for the 
Mathuri Museum I wish particularly to note a Bodhisattva 
statuette which bears the following inscription :— 

li. [Sam 104+] 7 va... étasa purvaya Dharmakasa 
siranikasn kutuhiniyé 

L 2. upfasi a Nagapiyd (Skr. Nagapriya) Bodhasvatva* 
pratithi peti svakdiyi ehita- 

1.3. yd kati ye achdryana Dharmagutakina pratigrahe. 

“In the year 1(7) 7 . . . on that date Nagapiya, 
a lay-member and the wife of the goldsmith Dharmaka 
erected a Bodhisattva [image] in her own sanctuary.’ 
This work* is for the acceptance of the teachers of the 
Dharmagupta sect.” 





Of the image unfortunately the whole upper portion 
above the waist is missing. The remaining part shows 
that the Bodhisattva was seated cross-legged, his left hand 
resting on the knee. We may assume that the right 
was raised to the shoulder in the attitude of protection 
(Sanskrit abhayamudra), The style of the image is 
similar to that of the Anyor and Khatra statuettes in the 
Mathura Museum. On the base are figures of human 
worshippers, two men, two women, and two children ; all, 
except the children, carrying lotus-flowers as offerings. 
On either end is a lion sejant in the typical conventional 
style of the Kushan period, 

" Read bufuchbind, 

? The qnuwerdra has boon omitted over the final aksharas of Bodhisonfea, 
wakdyd, chiniyd, achdryana (read dchirydndm), and Dharmaguiakdaa 
(read “gutebinds), ‘The curious akshare gra in Bodhiseatea, evidently 
a Clerical error for sa, has been found elaewhere in Mathori inscriptions. 

° ‘The word ching (or chéfd?) is apparently synonymous hero with 
Sanskrit, centye. | 

4 The reading kuti y? is donbtfal, I suppose that it corresponds to 
Sanskrit Ertir ya, and have translated accordingly. 
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Under the supervision of Pandit Radha Krishna some, 
trial excavations were carried out on various ancient sites 
round Mathura out of funds provided by the Government 
of India. 

The first site examined was that of Mora, 7 miles 
west of Mathuri city, well known to epigraphists as the 
find-place of the so-called Mori well inscription, now in 
the Mathuré Museum.' The expectation that images of 
the Pandavas, apparently referred to in that inseription 
as paficha virdndm pratima, would come to light, has 
not been fulfilled 

The most important discovery made at Mora consists of 
eight fraginents of large-sized bricks (16) by 8 by 24 in.), 
bearing dedicatory inscriptions in Brahmi characters of 
the Maurya-Sunga period. From the different fragments 
we obtain the following legend, in which one missing 
akshara has been supplied (Pl. Il, Fig, 1): Jivaputaye 
Rajabharyayé Brihdsvatimitaldhi] tu® Yoase mataye 
kariter, “Made by order of Yatamata, the daughter (?) 
of Brihasvitimita, the king's consort [and] the mother of 
living sons.” " at, 

I propose to identify the Brihisvitimita of these 
inscriptions with Bahasatimita (Sanskrit Brihaspati- 
mitra), whose coins have heen found at Késam, about 
thirty miles south-west of Allahabad, and at Rimnagar | 
(Ahichehhatra) in Rohilkhand.# His daughter, Ya¢amatii, 
was evidently the wife of the ruler of Mathura, whose 
name unfortunately is not mentioned. On account of the 
eharacter I feel inclined to assign these inscriptions to the 


_ third or second century ne., which is the approximate date 
adopted for Bahasntimita. 


' Ct. Catalogne of the Archeological Musewm at Mathurd (Allahabad, 


1910), pp. 184 ff 


* Cf JRAS. 
 * The i stroke of the syllable precedin 


& fa is still partly preserved, 
* WV, A. Smith, Catalogue of the Coina in the indian Museum, Caloutta, 
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The second site examined was that of Ganéshra, a village 
situated ‘some three miles west of Mathura city to the 


north of the rond ‘to Gavardhan. It was here that 


Dr, Fiihrer discovered a very fine Bodhisattva statue, now 
preserved in the Lucknow Maseum! This statue, I may 
remark in passing, is especially interesting on mccount of 
its evident relationship to the Bodhisattva type of 
Gandhiira. 


The site of Ganéshri comprises three distinct mounds. . 


The mound nearest the village yielded nimerous red 
sandstone fragments, which must have belonged to a 
small-sized railing. One of these fragments bears an 
incomplete inscription in one line which I read Bhagava 
prausadé, The character is Brahmi of the third or second 
century B.C. 

Another incomplete inscription in two lines on « rounded 
piece of red sandstone (PI. I, Fig. 2) found in the second 
Ganéshra mound reads a8 follows:—(1) . .- sa Kahaha- 
ratuea Ghajakosa ... , (2). . ~ ye thupa pati -*.. 
Notwithstanding its very fragmentary state this short 
record is of interest for two reasons. First of all there 
ean be little doubt that it records the constitution of 
-a‘stipa (Prakrit thape). The word following ‘thitpa 
may be safely restored as patifhdpita (Sanskrit pratish- 
thapitah). We may add that the monument in question 


was in all probability Buddhist. A stone parasol which 


was found lying at the foot of the mound, and which had 
previously been taken to the Museum, perhaps once 
surmounted the sffpa referred to in the inscription. 
The second point of interest is the word Nahahanita, 
which occurs in the first line. This,term is well known 
from some of the Western Cave inscriptions which 
mention the Kshaharita king and Satrap Nahapina. 


The Kshaharita clan, according to Mr. V. A. Smith, 


) Tei# figured in V. A. Smith, The Jain Stupa of Mathend, pl. lxxxyil ; 


of. also my Nathard Cofalogue, p. 39. ' 
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probably a branch of the Sakas, held sway in Wester 
India in the end of the first and in the beginning of the 


second century of our era. It is of some interest to find _ 


& Kshaharaita mentioned here in an inscription from 
Mathura. Unfortunately the epigraph is too fragmentary 
to allow our drawing any certain conclusions from it, 
It may, however, be assumed that the word immediately 
preceding Ashaharitasa was kshatraposa, if we may 


. judge from what remains of the missing letters. 


The syllable yé preceding the word thipa would seem 
to mdicate that the efi@pa was not founded by the 
Kshaharita satrap Ghatika himself, but by one of his 
female relations, The name of Ghatika does not seem to 
occur on coins or in any other epigraphical documents, 
The character of the inscription agrees closely with the 
Brahmi used in the reeords of the reign of Kanishka ; 
it may even be earlier, 

The same mound produced twenty-four inscribed bricks 
and brickbats, Two of them are complete (13) by 104 by 
3 inches), and contain the following legend: Rohudéase 
Kohada[sa} (Pl, Il, Fig. 3). Portions of the same word. 
sometimes in reversed order, occur on several of the 
brickbats. On some of the broken bricks we find the 
name Gomita (Sanskrit Gomiitra) or the compound 
Gimitimacha (Sanskrit Gomitriimétya), usually in the 


instrumental case, the word kéiritam following (PI. I, 
‘Fig. 4). In one case we have Gimitasa amach[éna), and 


in another . . . chéna Kohade{nal, which I propose to 
complete as Gomitimachéna Kéhadéna lsiritaaa. Woe 
may inter that Rohadéva Kohada (= Kahala ') was the 
minister (amndtya) of Gomita, and, as it follows that the 
lntter was in all probability a local ruler, it is very 
tempting to identify him with the Gomita or Comitra 
whose coins have been found at Mathura! The date of 


' CL V. A. Smith, Cotafogue, pp. 10, 194. 
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the ©inseribed bricks must be the third or seeond 
century BC. 

| The third site examined was that of Jaisinghpura, 
“» © $ miles north of Mathura city, to the west of the road 
to Brindiban. That this site also marks the spot of an 
= ancient Buddhist sanctuary is evident from the numerous 
sculptural remains found in the course of excavation. 
They inelude fragments of Buddha images and of very 
elaborate haloes, the former apparently belonging to the 
Kushan and the latter to the Gupta period, further lions, 
two Garudas, and fragments of a stone railing. 

The Mathura excavations, though not as productive as — 
might have been hoped, have yielded some interesting 
results, and Pandit Radha Krishna deserves great credit 
for his care in supervising them. 





The archeological excavations at Kasia in the Gorakhpur 
district of the United Provinces were resumed this year in 
the month of January and carried on till the middle of 
April. During this period the Ramabhar and Nirvana 
stipas were examined and several parts of the site 
excavated, Pandit Hirananda, who was in charge of the 
work, has sent me the following resume :— 

“ After fixing the centre of the Rimabhar Stipa," it 
was found that the shaft that had been sunk by some 
civil officer long ago was not very wide of the mark. 
Digging was carried down to a depth of 47 feet from the 
top of the extant portion of the sfijpa down to virgin soil, 

z but did not reveal any deposit whatsoever. I came upon 
water at the depth of 47 feet and had to stop work at 
a further depth of about 4 feet. To the south of the 
stiipa the basement of a ruined structure was completely 
opened, This building, the nature of which is not yet 
' elear, must have been very fine, as is evident from the 
. ® For the local topography wide V. D. Smith, The Remains wear Koon, 
Allahabad, 1806, ond my notes ASR., 1904-5, pp. 45 M ; 1005-6, 
pp. 61 ff, ; and 1906-7, pp. 41f (J. Ph. V.1. 
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large-sized ornamental bricks found m large numbers on 
the spot. From the nature of the carving on them it 
would appear that they were joined in such « way as 
to form human and other figures (PI. TI, Fig 1). They 
are all bored right through either to receive wooden dowels 
or, What 1s more probable, for baking purposes, as they do 
not correspond with one another. 

* Near the enclosure wall of the main site towards the 
north and opposite Monastery #, excavated in previous 


years, a monastery built on to the latter and evidently | 


co-existent with it was entirely opened. Like FE it is 
paved with large brick tiles. It must have contained 
several shrines, as is shown by the remains of pedestals in 
the cells. A large room on the south side (26 ft. 9in. by 
13 ft. Sin.) has severa) fire-places in it, and must have 
served as a kitchen. At the north-west and south-west 
corners of this monastery ancient walling running towards 
the west was partly exposed. This part of the site did 
ot yield any antiquities, except some personal and a few 
Mahaparinirvaia senlings. Excavation opposite the 
Nirvana temple to a depth of some 9 feet revealed a 
series of monastic cells. The structure of which they 


_ form part must, on account of its low level, be one of the 
oldest on the site. It was hére that minor antiquities of 


considerable interest were found, such as the Mahapari- 
nirvana seals with Buddha's ‘coffin between the twin sdf 
trees (Pl. IT, Pig. 2), large bricks of unusual size (25 hy 
14 by 34 in.), terra-cottas, and a silver coin which appears 
to be that of a Satrap king, Digging here involved much 
labour in consequence of the depth at which the building 
was reached. 

“In view of u proposal made by the Buddhist community 
of Caleutta to repair the stiipa behind the Nirvana temple, 
it was thought necessary to ascertain whether it contained 
any remains that might throw some light on the great 


topographical prohlem of the supposed identity of Kasia 


OvUERVYAL Rov. AS. Soc. 1912, 





Fis. 1. Inaerthed clav tablets from Kasia 
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with Kusinara. Consequently the top portion of the 
drum (about 25 feet high) was dismantled and a shaft 
sunk in the centre of this structure. At a depth of 
14 feet a circular pit, 2 ft. 1 in. wide and deep, was 
reached, which proved to be a relic chamber. Here 
a copper vessel, the mouth covered with a copper-plate, 
was found placed in a layer of sand containing many small 
cowries. The plate bears several lines of writing, but: its 
written surface being unprotected and turned upwards it 
was badly corroded. It is curious that the first line alone 
is engraved, the remaining limes being all written in 
black ink. The plate has been sent to Dr. Hoernle for 
examination. The contents of the vessel, excepting the 
precious stones, ete., are two copper tubes, One contained 
a white greasy substance and the other some silver coins 
of Kumiragupta, the son and successor of Chandragupta II, 
some ashes, pieces of charcoal, precious stones, pearls, and 
a silver tube. The latter enclosed a gold tube which had 
some minute particles of a brownish substance and two 
drops of liquid. 

“In the supposition that this was perhaps a later deposit, 
the shaft was continued, though lessened in width, and 
carried down to virgin soil, which was reached at a depth 
of 34 feet from the top of the monument. Here near the 
centre a well-preserved little s¢@pa with a niche enshrining 
a terra-cotta Buddha facing west was exposed. The 
examination of the interior of this little structure did not 
yield anything of interest, Evidently this chuitya stood 
on the site before the large slijpa was built over it, The 
difference in their age, however, does not appear to be 

considerable, as bricks of the Gupta period are used in both, 

“Tt will be remembered that Mr. A. C, L. Carlleyle in 
the course of his Kasia excavations in 1875-7 discovered 
a shrine in which originally the colossal Bodhi image 

L ‘This line is the Sanskrit version of the usual introduction to the 
Pali «atras (J. Ph. Vo). 
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. locally known as Mathi Kiar must have been enshrined. 
- Here he found also a stone inscription, now in the Lucknow 
Museum, from which it appears that the founder was a 
scion of the Kalachuri race. The inscription belongs to 
the eleventh or twelfth century.! The recent excavations 
have revealed the mteresting fact that the shrine m question 
is not a detached building, but is in reality the chapel of 
a monastery very similar in design to the Sahéth Monastery 
No. 21, in which the copper-plate of Govindachandra was 
found in 1908. The pedestal in the chapel was fully laid 
hare, and the image of Buddha referred to was retixed and 
restored to its original position. Exeept a few votive clay 
seals with the ‘ Buddhist Creed’ formula, and a Kushan - 
copper coin, nothing was found here, « circumstance leading 
one to surmise that these later buildings were gradually 
deserted when Buddhism lost its hold on the people and 
its votaries were no longer worshipped or honoured with 
gifts.” 

" It is somewhat disappointing that the exploration carried 
or on at Kasia by Pandit Hirananda has not led to the 
F solution of the problem of the supposed identity of the site 
| with that of Kusinara. The only documents found in the 
| 





course of last year's excavation which have a distinct 
bearing on this question, are the three inscribed clay 
tablets showing Buddha's coffin between the twin aif trees 


\ 4 . over the legend : Mahapari nirvdna-bhikshusanghaaya, or 
Lo Mahéparinirvana thilshusaigha, 
The three tablets belong to two different dies, Their 


date must be'the same as that of the similar objects found 
by me im the season 1905-6,! but it should be noticed that 
the latter represent again another die with a somewhat 
ditterent legend. In each case we find the same emblem), 
‘the coffin between the sd/ trees. It will be remembered 


'F. Kielhorn, Epigraphic Notes," No. 8. in Nachrichten der | 
! : 7?" 4 * + r - we i iT L A. 
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that in the course of my excavations of 1905-6! one 
clay tablet was found showing a flaming pyre, with the 
legend Sri-Mukutabandhé aaiigha. 

Now the all-important question is: what was the use to 
which these clay tablets were put? Were they attached 
to letters or parcels addressed to the Convent of Kasia, or 
were they mementoes manufactured locally for the use of 
pilgrims? The tablets themselves do not enable us to 
answer this question, as in some cases they show traces of 
having been attached to some object, and in other cases 
they are perfectly smooth at the back. 

The circumstance *that, with two exceptions, all the 
sealings of this kind belong to the Convent of the Great 
Decease, renders it very tempting to conclude that their 
find-spot is indeed the Monastery. Unfortunately, no 
seal-die has been discovered with a similar legend. On 
the contrary, a seal-die belonging to the Buddhist 
community of Vishnudvipa (Pali Véthadipa), which was 
found in my exeayation of 1906-7, adds to the un- 
certainty. In the circumstances it will be wisest to hope 
that further explorations will yield at last decisive proof. 


Owing to the unfavourable eireumstances referred to’ 


above, no special works of antiquarian research could 
be undertaken either in the Eastern or in the Western 
Cirele. At Sitahati in the Burdwan (ancient Vardhaména) 
district of Bengal a copper-plate was diseovered which 
‘was examined by Dr. Spooner. It records a grant of 
land by Vilasadévi, the mother of King Ballalaséna, and 
is apparently dated in the eleventh year of his reign. 

Babu R. D. Banerji, of the Indian Museum, reports the 
Miseovery of eight inscriptions, seven on copper and one on 
stone. He has also found three other stone inscriptions, 
which had only been noticed, but which deserve to be 


+ Of, this Journal for 1907, pp. 305 ff, and ASR. for 1905-6, po 83. 
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published, The ‘Kings represented in these eleven 


inscriptions are— 


(1) Madhyamaraja, of the Sailédbhava family, whose 
date is the year 88, probably of the Harsha era. 

(2) Dhruvananda, of a hitherto unknown family of 
Orissa, whose date is the tenth century of the Vikrama era.” 

(3) Gayadatunga, of the Tunga family, an inscription 
of whose reign has already been published by Professor 
Nilmoni Chakravarti mn the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic | 
Society (vol. 5, p, 347). 

(4) Ranibhatija, of the Bhaja family of Orissa, who, 
according to Mr, Banerji, seems to have reigned for not 
less than fifty-four years. 

(5) Kulastambha, of the Sulki family, of whose time 
two other grants have been published. 

(6) Asakéndra, of the Naga family, whose date is 
. Vikrama-Sathvat. 1536, 

(7) Gopala, of the Pala dynasty of Bengal, identified on 

_palwographical grounds with Gopila III. — 

$) Narayanapala, in whose ninth year a Buddhist 
monk from the Andhra country made a gift of the image 
, on which the inscription is engraved, 
(9) Nayapila. The inscription is dated in the fifteenth 
year of the king, and was composed by Vaidya Vajrapani. 
; © (10) Mahéndrapila, of the Pratihira family, | 





Mr. D. B. Bhandarkar reports the discovery of two — 

Brahmanical temples in Rajputainai. One dedicated to 

Mati is found at Nosal in the Kishangarh State. 

__ Aecording to Mr. Bhandarkar jt belongs to the tenth 

= century, the spire, except the lowermost portion, being 

. —oe modern and plastered. The back niche contains a much ©© 
disfigured image of the Sun-god, seated, as usual, on | 
& chariot drawn by seven prancing horses. The other 
temple ts found at Khéd, which was the ancient enpital of 

_ the Rathdrs before they settled at J 6dhpur. “The porch 
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of the temple,” Mr. Bhandarkar writes, “ contains pillars of 
the second half of the ninth century, which have been 
rebuilt (Pl. 1V, Fig. 1). The pillars of the sebhdmandapa 
(PL IV, Fig. 2) represent eleventh century work, and are 


of the same style as those in the temple of Vimala Sa on. 


Mount Abu, One of the ceilings is an almost exact copy 
of a similar one m the temple just referred to.” 

In the Southern Circle Mr, Rea explored the rock-cut 
eaves ‘at Perungalam, nearly eight miles to the south-east 


of Tellicherry railway station, and the prehistoric site of — 
Kaniyaimpundi, situated at a distance of nearly two miles 


to the east of Mangalam railway station. He also 
continued his exeavation of the ruined Buddhist Monastery 
at Riimatirtham. As an account of his operations will 
shortly appear in the Annual Progress Report of the 
Southern Cirele, it will be unnecessary to go here into 
further detail. 

In. Burma Mr. Taw Sem Ko resumed his excavations 
at Yathemyo in the Prome District, but his researches 
did not result in any such discoveries as would seem to 
eall for immediate publication. 

An account of inscriptions discovered in the Northern 
Cirele has been given in the course of these pages. 
Mr. Venkayya has favoured me with the following résumé 
of epigraphical discoveries made in the South :— 

“In Southern India two ‘ hero-stones’ (viragal) were 
found at Oddappatti in the Salem District. They bear 
Vattel luttu inscriptions of the 7th and 27th year of 
Sripurusha or Sripurushavarman, identical probably with 
the Western Ganga king Sripurusha-Muttarasa, who, 
according to Dr. Fleet, flourished between ao. 765 
and 805, 


“At Vellaliir, near Coimbatore, were copied two epigraphs 


of about the ninth century a.p. One of them belongs to 
Kokkandan Viraniriyana and the other to Kokkandan 


Ravi. Both of them claim to be ‘the sovereign jewels of 
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the Iunar and solar races’, According to the plates of 
Vira-Choéla noticed in the Madras Epigraphica] Report for 
1905-6, paragraphs 31 and 32, the Chéras belonged to 
the solar race. The two kings mentioned in the Vellalir 
records seem to be Chéra kings related to the Pandyas, 
who belonged to the lunar race. This was probably how 
the two kings came to call themselves ‘jewels of the lunar 
and solar races’. The inscription mentioning Kokkandan 
found by me at Tillasthinam in the Tanjore Distriet in 
February last supports my surmise, originally based on 
the Vira-Chéla plates, that, during the period of Chola 
ascendancy in Southern India, the Chéras had probably 
become their feudatories. It is just possible that 
Kokkandan Ravi of the Vellalir inseription is identical] 
with No, 8 Ravi of the genealogical table of the Chéras 
given on p. 74 of the Madras Epigraphical Report for 
1905-6. 

“At Dharmapuri in the Salem District were discovered 
two more Nolamba inscriptions which add to our know- 
ledge of the history of the family. Mahéndra and his 
son Ayyapa are reported to have married Gatiga princesses. 
Amminariya 18 mentioned as one of the enemies of 
Ayyapa. As the Eastern Chilukya king Chalukya- 
Bhima I claims to have killed Ayyapa between a.p, 934 
and 945, we may identify Ammanaraya with Ammaraja I 
(A.D. 918-25), Ayyapa’s Anniga had for his queen the 
Chiluki princess Attiyabbarasi, His son and successor 
was Irula, whose date is Saka 855. As his paternal unele 
Diliparasa was reigning at the time, it has to be supposed 
that Irula was governing the enstern portion of the 
Nolamba dominions in which Tagadai-nadu (Tagadir 
being the ancient name of Dharmapuri, where the 
inseriptions were found) was probably included, 

“Another important find of the season is the Véeltr- 
pilaiyam copper-plate inseription of the Pallava king 
Nandivarman III, « brief account of which has already 
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appeared in this Journal (pp, 521-4). Nandivarman IT, 
also called Ko6-Vijaya-Nandivarman in the Tamil portion, 
was apparently the grandson of Nandivarman Pallava- 
malla, who usurped the Pallava kingdom on the death of 
Paramésvaravarman I], It is clear that on the death of 
Paraméévarnavarman I] there was a war of succession in 
which the Dramila princes (i.e. the Pindyas and perhaps 
also the Chélas) apparently took up the cause of the 
descendants of the deceased king. Eventually, Pallava- 
milln was “chosen” by the subjects,’ to use the words of 
the Kagakudi plates. In the same plates, he is said to 
belong to the branch of Bhima’ (Bhimavargy6), evidently 
to distinguish him from the other Pallava princes who 
claimed descent from Paramésvaravarman I], and some of 
whom were perhaps living at the time. This Pallavamalla 
obtained the kingdom by conquest, and his descendants 
appear to have chosen the epithet viyaya and the suffix 
Vikramavarman to distinguish themselves from the other 
Pallava princes, who were defeated in the war of succession, 
as well as their deseendants. The latter could only boast 
of their descent in the Bhiradvaja-gétra. 

“The village of Tiruvadandai in the Chingleput District, 
one of the 108 sacred places of the Vaishnavites, was 
examined during the last tield-season. An inscription of 
a certain Rajamiriyar, “who took the head of Vira- 
Pandya,” was found here along with ancient Chola records 
and epigraphs of the Riishtrakita king, Krishna IT. 
Perhaps Rajamiriyar was a chief, who, like Parthivéndra- 
varman, helped the Chola king Aditya Kankala in his 
war against Vira-Pindya. 

“From the Hoysala inseriptions copied in the Salem 
District Mr, Krishna Sastri determines the initial dates 
of Vira-Narasithha Il (viz. a.p, 1220), Vira-Soméévara 
(viz. A.D. 1223), and Vira-Ramanatha (viz. a.p. 1255). The 

1 South Indian Inscriptions, vol, ii, p., 357, verse 27. 
® Thid., verse 30, . 
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initial date of the Inst king was found by the late 
Mr. Dikshit to lie between June 16 and July 20, ap. 1255 
(Ep. Ind., vol. i, p. 10). 

“In the Burma Cirele, two fragments of stone inscriptions 
were discovered when clearing the debris round the Baw- 
bawgyi Pagoda at Hmawza in the Prome District. The 
alphabet of these fragments is about the 6th or 7th 
century A.D. The language is Pali and the subject-matter 
is evidently Buddhist doctrine. 

“During the exeavations at Tawadeintha Pagoda at the 
same place two inscribed clay votive tablets were found. 
Mr. C. O. Blagden, to whom estampages of the inscriptions 
were submitted, thinks that the script is Pyu. Mr. Taw 
Sein Ko adds: ‘Tt seems probable that this language was 
spoken somewhere on the Northern fringe of the Talaing 
language sphere, which at that time must have extended 
nearly to the latitude of Prome.’ 

* Mr. Taw Sein Ko has been stud ying, from an impression, 
the Burmese inseription at Bodh-Gaya for the purpose of 
éditing it in the Kpigruphia Indica, His paper on the 
subject is now in the press, He thinks there is no doubt 
that the initial date is 657 = a.p. 1295 and the final 
660 = 4.p, 1298. From considerations based on Burmese 
history he concludes that ‘the last repairs to the Mahabodhi 
temple alluded to in the inscription were earried out under 
the auspices of a king of Arakan ’," 
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THE PICTORIAL ASPECTS OF ANCIENT ARABIAN 
POETRY 


By Sm CHARLES J. LYALL, K.C.S.L, LL.D, 


(flead November 24, 2511) 


A FEW months ago I endeavoured to give to an 
4% audience in this room some account of an ancient 
Arabian poet, ‘Abid of Asad," whose remains, recently 
recovered from the oblivion of the past, are now being 
printed, I explained the great position which the poet 
occupied in old tribal Arabia: how his championship in 
verse was as important to the interests of the clan as 
the prowess in arms of its men of war; and how in the 
southern deserts he held a place scarcely inferior to that 
of the prophet in tribal Israel. It was his business to 
extol the deeds of the warriors, to inspire the members 
of the tribe with fortitude and devotion to its interests, 
to maintain its cause in all contentions, to strike its 
enemies with biting satire, and to uphold the heroic 
ideal of conduct to which all should aspire by praise of 
the worthy, and especially by consecrating the memory of 
the valiant dead in those noble laments which form the 
most beautiful and touching monuments of old Arabian 
Verse, 

I wish now to dwell for a short time upon another 
aspect of ancient Arabian poetry, its expression of the 
artistic life of the race—that “natural magic” which, as 
Matthew Arnold used to say, is the essential element in 
all great poetry, the art by which the seer makes others 
see, and compels, out of common life, the emergence of 

' See JTRAS., April, 1901, p. G81. The paper was not printed, becnuse 


the information contained in it will shortly be published in an edition af 
the poemea now in the press. 
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emotion whieh brings home even to us, so far removed in 
time and circumstance, the touch of nature which makes 
all men kin. 

Arabia is, and always has been, one of the poorest 
regions of the earth's surface. It is a land of desert and 
drought, of hunger and thirst, of rock and sand, of sheets 
of lava and stony plains; the conditions of life at their 
best admit of little luxury, and the constant change of 
place which is required by the necessity of seeking fresh 
pasture for the herds of camels and sheep in which the 
tribal wealth consists precludes the growth of those arts 
which can flourish only in regions of ample livelihood and 
settled habitation. The Arab's home is “the moving 
village” (as Doughty calls it) of black haireloth, His 
possessions, apart from his herds, are such things as he 
ean carry with him on his camels. His furniture is 
scanty and rude, his raiment none too costly, his ornaments 
few and insignificant, Almost the only possessions of 
which he makes his boast are his arms and armour—the 
slender spear of Indian bamboo, the sword of Indian 
steel, the mail-coat of Persian make, the peaked helmet 
(xavos) of Roman pattern, the bow and arrows well 
fashioned of desert-grown woods. With these he ranks 
that which down to the present day forms the chief glory 
of Arabia, the matehless strain of horses bred there—the 
Friend brought up in his tents, more to him than his 
children, and preferred to them in the distribution of the 
precious camels’ milk which forms the daily sustenance 
of both. 

In such a life there was no room for the growth of art 
in the material sense. Architecture was impossible to 
those who dwelt in houses of hair ; painting and sculpture 
were admired only as far-off glories of the settled life 
which lay beyond the bounds of tribal Arabia, Embroidery 
and textile work, such as existed, were not the product of 
Arabian fingers, but were brought from abroad, chiefly 
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from the eculture-land of the Yaman. Chased work of 
silver and gold, of which we hear chiefly in connexion 
with wine and revelry, came from that great nation of 
artista, the empire of Persia, When we speak of Arab 
art, we are speaking of a thing which is, in its essential 
characteristics, not Arabian at all, but the product of 
those culture-lands over which, in the great outpouring of 
_ the Arab conquest, the race spread itself, and on which not 
Arabian genius, but the mighty impress of Islam, the new 
faith of the Prophet of Mecca, stamped itself and gave it 
character and purpose. Arab art has nothing to do with 
the period of the ancient poetry. 

Yet this life, so poor in material luxuries, so hard in its 
conditions of comfort, had its compensations, The pure 
air of the desert was favourable to longevity, and in itself 
m great source of health. The Arab was of noble breed, 
handsome and well-knit, and among the women beauty 
was common, The practice of constant warfare and tribal 
feud produced a manliness and self-reliance, jomed to 
wariness and self-control, which fitted the people so trained 
for their great destiny in the conquests of Islam. The 
enormous leisure of the desert marches, where the means 
of living had to be gathered from the reluctant sotl, 
stimulated to the highest degree the faculty of observation. 
In this great monotony of life such things as emerged took 
a quite exceptional importance. The varying features of 
the landseape,—mountains and stony pluins, black sheets 
of lava and dunes of shifting sand, the rare springs and 
pools, the scanty trees and shrubs, the great storms of 
lightning and rain, which in a short time transformed the 
face of the wilderness and brought a sudden glory of 
spring, and especially the wild creatures with which their 
constant movement made the tribesmen familiar,—all 
these things were an interest and bore a meaning which, 
in # richer and more ample condition of life, might not 
hove made themselves felt. Out of this material they 
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constructed their poetry, and it is of the artistic side of 
this poetry that I wish to speak this afternoon. 

The Arabian ode reflects this monotony, but it also 
reflects the keen sense of observation with which its 
authors were gifted. Of the human aspects, of the 
pictures of life and conduct which it displays, there is 
much to say, but these are not now my theme. What 
I wish to set before you are those little landscapes, chietly 
of animal life, which appear to me to represent that art 
which in other lands finds expression in painting, which 
follows similar methods, and which brings before us the 
scene with a strength and sudden vividness which can be 
matched in few other literatures. 

As in the Homeric poetry, these passages commonly 
present themselves as similes, and they are mostly used to 
illustrate the swiftness of the poet's horse or camel. For 
this purpose he chooses the fleetest among the fauna of 
the desert—the swooping eagle, the oryx or white antelope, 
the wild-ass, or the ostrich and his mate: and of each in 
its surroundings he makes a picture, as faithful and 
characteristic as he is able, in which every stroke is 
intended to heighten the impression of matchless speed 
which the animal puts forth. The first of these pictures 
which I wish to set before you is that of the eagle and 
the fox, taken from ‘Abid, a poet who, as I explained 
before, is one of the earliest of whom we have any remains. 
He is describing the swiftness of his mare !— 


© She is like an eagle, swift to seize her quarry—in hor nest are 

the hearts of her victims gathered. 

She passed the night on « way-mark, fasting, still, upright, 
like an aged woman whose children all are dead : 

And at dawn she stood in the piercing cold, the hoarfrost 
dropping from her fonthers. 

Then she spied on the moment a fox far off—betweon him 
and her was o droughty desert : 


* ‘Abid, Diwdn, i, wv, 35-45, 
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‘Then she shook her feathers and stirred herself, ready to rise 
and make her swoop. 

He raised his tail and quailed as he saw her—so behaves his 
kind when fright takes hold of them. 

She rose, and swiftly towards him she sped, gliding down, 
making for him her prey. 

He creeps, as he spies her coming, on his belly: his eyes show 
the whites as they turn towurds her. 

Then she swoops with him aloft, and casts him headlong, and 
the prey beneath her is in pain and anguish ; . 

She dashes him to earth with o violent shock, and all his face 
is torn by the stones ; 

He shricks—but ber talons are in his side: no help!—with 
her beak she tears his breast!” 


The words are few, but the scene is presented with 
astonishing vividness, ‘This poem was probably composed 
between 510 and 530 A.D, 

The next piece I would ask you to consider may be 
a hundred years later in date. It is taken from the 
eclebrated poem by Labid of ‘Amir, one of the Mu'allagét. 
Labid was an older contemporary of Muljammad, and in 
his old age became a Muslim, but the poem belongs to his 
pagan days, In it he compares his riding camel, first, to 
a wild-ass, and afterwards to that beautiful animal of the 
Arabian wilderness, the white oryx, which the Arabs 
called the wild-cow. The wild-ass is one of the swiftest 
of the Arabian fauna, and has not so far (to my knowledge) 
been observed by European travellers in Arabia, The 
poets are specially fond of taking it as a type of speed, 
and throughout the old poetry you meet it constantly, 
Sometimes it is a pair, as here, male and female; some- 
times the male has several mates. He grazes with them 
in the lush meadows filled with springing pasture by the 
winter rains, having no need to drink, so juicy is their food, 
until the oncoming of summer dries up the herbage, and 
they have to seek the water-springs. But the male ts 
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wary, and keeps his mates together on a rising ground 
from which he can sean the country round, until, with the 
setting of the sun and the coming on of dusk, he thinks it 
safé to make for the water. In many of these pictures, 
but not in that which is given by Labid, a hunter lies hid 
in a booth of reeds by the side of the spring, and, as the 
wild-ass and his mates come down, shoots at them. In 
nearly every picture he misses, but the surprise sends the 
wild-asses galloping away with frantic speed, 


“ She is like a wild she-ass great with young, mated to a white- 
bellied male, thin and spare from his fights with the 
stallion asses, on whom he has fallen with hoof and 
teeth. 

He takes his way with her to the uplands among the hills, his 
sides all scarred, with jealousy in his heart roused by her 
rebellion and her desire, 

To the broken ground of ath-Thalabit, where he scans from 
the heights thereof the wilderness of rolling uplanda, in 
dread lest the guide-stones should hide a foe. 

At last, when they came to the end of the six months of 
winter—and nought had they need to drink for the long 
time of their sojourn there, 

They resolved to turn again, and seek with a steady purpose 
the whter-springs: and the way to Hain one's end is to 
set the heart firm ! 

Their pasterns were pricked by the awns of the 
and there swept over them the fierce blasts Q 
their swiftness and their heat - 

And they riised as they galloped along a train of dust whose 
shadows flected like the smoke of a blazing fire with its 
wood wrapped in ruddy flame, 

Fanned by the north wind, its dry sticks mixed with moist 
stems of ‘arfaj, with its volumes of rolling smoke that 
rise over the tongues of flame. 

He sped along, thrusting her before him—a custom it 
his, when sho turned aside from 
on in front. 


harley grass, 
f summer, in 


wae of 
the road, to thrust her 
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And they plunged together by the bank of the rivulet into 
a pool, brimming, set close with rushes, and splashed 
about its wiiters : 

A pool set round with reeds that screened it from the sun— 
those of them that Iny in « tangle on its surface, and 
those that stood upright.” ' 


Then he turns to another simile, that of the oryx. 
This animal has often been seen by Europeans, and in 
Mr. Douglas Carruthers’ account of his journey in Northern 
Arabia in the winter (January—March) of 1909, published 
in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society for 
March, 1910, there is a photograph (p. 240) of two oryx 
which he had shot; he obtained five specimens in all, 
The Arabian animal is, according to the native authorities, 
of two species, one white, the other dust-coloured, the 
former inhabiting the mountains, the latter the sands. 
Both male and fernale have long and straight horns, most 
formidable weapons. In the Natural History Museum 
you may see, in the collection of African antelope, 
a specimen of the Oryx beisa, which is the African species, 
differing from the Arabian (Oryx beatriz) in colour, in 
greater size, and in the horns being curved; but the 
way in which the specimen is mounted, with the horns 
couched forward in defence, shows the attitude which 
Labid describes. The name of this animal in Arabic, 
rim, corresponds with the Hebrew reém, Assyrian rémi 
(A.V. “unicorn” ), but it is believed that the latter denotes 
the wild-ox, a bulkier and fiercer animal than the orys. 
Sometimes the poets describe a solitary male, sometimes, 
as here, a female left behind by the herd, which generally 
consists, apparently, of a number of female oryx with 
only one male in attendance. The picture always includes 
an attack on the animal by a hunter or hunters with dogs, 
and, as in the former case of the wild-ass, the attack fails, 


' Labid, Mi‘allaqal, ve. 2-35, 
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and the oryx, after dispatching some of the dogs with his 
spear-like horns, flies away to vanish into the wilderness. 


“Is she like my camel, or shall I compare her to a wild-cow 
that has lost her ealf, who lingers behind the herd, its 
leader and its stay? 

Flat-nosed is she: she has lost her calf, and ceases not to 
roam about the marge of the sand-meadows, and ory 

For her youngling just weaned, white, whose limbs have 
been torn by the ash-grey hunting wolves, who lack 
not for food. 

They came upon it while she knew not, and dealt ber a deadly 
woe—verily, when Death shoots, his arrow misses not 
the mark! 

The night came upon her, as the dripping rain of the steady 
shower poured on, and its continuons fall sonked the 
lenfage through and through: 

She took shelter in the hollow roots of a tree that spread this 
way and that, on the skirts of the sand-hills, where the 
fine sand sloped her way. 

The steady rain poured down, and fell on the ridge of her 
back, in a night when thick cloud-masses hid away all 
the stars; 

And she shono in the face of the mirk with a white glimmering. 
light, like a pearl born in a sea-shell that has dropped 
from its string, 

Until, when the darkness was folded away and morning 
dawned, she stood, her legs slipping in the muddy 

She wandered distracted about all the pools of Su'a'id for 
seven nights twinned with seven whole long days, 

Till at lust she lost all hope, and her full ndders shrank—the 
ndders that bad not failed in all the days of her suckling 
and weaning, : 

Then she caught the sound of men, and it filled her heart 
with fear—of men from a hidden place: and ten, she 
knew, were her bane, 

‘She rushed blindly along, now thinking the chase before and 
now behind her: each was a place of dread, 
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Until, when the archers lost hope, they let loose on her 
trained hounds with hanging ears, each with o stiff 
leather collar on its neck; 

They beset ber, and she turned to meet them with ber horns, 
like to spears of Sambar in their sharpness and their 
length, 

To thrust them away: for well she knew, if she drove them 
not off, that the fated day of her death among the fates 
of beasts had come ; 

And among them Kasabi was thrust through and slain, and 
rolled in blood lay there, and Sukhim was left in the 
place where he made his onset.” ' 

(Sambar is said to be the name of a maker of spears; 
and Kasaibi, “the Winner,” and Sukhim, “ Blackey,” are 
the names of hounds.) 

The Arabian poets knew intimately the habits of the 
ostrich. They describe its manner of laying out its nest— 
by heaping up a ring of sand with its feet, They tell 

us how the eggs are marshalled in this cirele, and how 
the male ostrich—alone, 1 believe, among birds—doves the 
principal part of the hatching. They draw for us the 
male bird, with his heavy black plumage, and small head 
set on a long featherless neck, comparing him to a young 
camel, unskilfully laden by the handmaids (who in Arabia 
to this day do the packing-up and pitching of the tents) 
with the bundles containing the tents, so that these 
bundles of black haircloth hang loosely on either side, 
and seem in danger of slipping off. During the daytime, 
while a female bird guards the nest, but does nob sit 
on the eggs (which are left to be kept warm by the 
sun), the male and one of his mates roam over the 
country, seeking the food on which they live—the seeds 
of the colocynth or bitter gourd, and other plants 
known to us only by their Arabie names. Then, in 
the afternoon, rain begins, at first a drizzle, changing 


1 Mu‘allagah, vv. 36-52, 
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to a heavier shower with lightning and hail, and the 
ostriches hurry towards the nest, The deseription of 
this race against the weather is the occasion which 
brings them into the poems as a type of unparalleled 
swiftness. The stride of a male ostrich at full speed 
is said to reach to 24 feet. I should like to have given 
you the most ancient passage which draws for us this 
picture, in a fine poem! by ‘Algamah of Tamim; but 
unfortunately the text is not in good condition, and the 
passage contains several words of which the meaning 
is uncertain. I will give you instead an extract from 
® famous ode by Ghailin, ealled Dhu-r-Rummah, of 
the tribe of ‘Adi b, ‘Abd Manat, who died in 735 A.n., 
aged 40, the last of the classical desert poets.* | 


“In the evening the male ostrich seta out to visit his brood: 
they are neither so fur away that he should despair of 
reaching them nor close at hand. 

He hastens along under the shadow of a cloud flashing with 
lightning, driven ever to greater speed by the howling of 
& fierce rising wind, with its skirts sweeping gravel into 
the air: 

And by his side speeds his mate, amall-headed, mixed black 
and white, low in stature, and they swifily put behind 

_ them the space that parts them from their nestlings, 

She shoots along, like the bucket of a well which the drawer 
has toiled to raise, till, just when he sees it at the brink, 
the rope snaps, and down it falls, 

Ho! what a night journey! the wind blows and whirls them 
on, and the rain beats noisily down, and the night draws 
on apRee, 

The twain spare nought of their strength, but push unwearied 
on, until the skins of both of them are nigh to bursting. 

And wherescever they pass through, in the race that they run 
together, the speed that they accomplish is a marvel, 


* Mufaddatiyat, No, oxx. 
* Dhu-r-Rummoh’s hd‘iyas, vv. 119-20 (Smend’s edition), 
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They fear for the night-prowling beasts or the danger of the 
hail, if darkness besets them before they reach their 
clamouring brood, 

That have come forth from the egg with scanty plumage, and 
nought to shield them but only the lovel earth, and 
a mother fond, and a father— 

Eges from which when split they came forth in the wilderness 
like dry bare skulls, or colocynths emptied of their seeds: 

They burst and gave birth to chickens, crook-backed, with 
limbs bent together, us though their skins were covered 
with » scab; 

Their beaks gape like split billets of lote-wood, set in heads 
like round balls of clay, on which no down has yet 
sprouted.” 


And here I may be permitted a digression, Classical 
Arabie poetry, as we know it, belongs to the century 
before Muhammad and the century after, that is, roughly, 
the period from about 500 to 700 a.p. The earliest poems 
that we possess come before us full-grown: everything 
is settled—laws of metre and rhyme, choice of subjects, 
language, order of treatment, It is impossible to suppose 
that these poems, so fixed in their conventions and so 
regulnr in their style and workmanship, are not the 
product of long development, of which, however, owing 
to the fact that they were handed down by memory 
only, and were not written, no record now remains, 
But if Arabic literature and its history can give us no 
information as to the birth and growth of this poetry, 
we have, in the literature of Israel, as Dr. George Adam 
Smith pointed out last December in his Schweich 
Lectures, evidence that a similar treatment of similar 
themes prevailed among that people, which makes it 
no extravagant hypothesis to suppose that the com- 
mencement of the elaboration of a common Semitic form 
of poetic treatment may date back to the time when 
the Northern Arabs and their cousins of Israel dwelt 
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together in the mother country of the Semites. In the 
early poetry of the Hebrews we have the most striking 
analogies to the poetry of classical Arabia, On this 
subject I have only to refer you to Dr. Smith. But T wish 
to point out here that the four animals which the Arabs 
selected as types of speed are used for precisely the 
same purpose in the 39th chapter of the Book of Job. 
The wild-ass is dealt with in vv. 5-9—* 
“Who hath sent out the wild ass free, 
or who hath loosed the bands of the wild asa, 
Whose house I have made the wilderness, 
and the salt land his dwelling-place? 
The range of the mountains is his pasture, 
and he searcheth after every green thing.” 

The wild-ox, the reém, is depicted in vv. 9-12, and 
the ostrich in vv. 13-18— 

“What time she rouseth herself up to flight, 
She scorneth the horse and its rider.” 
The eagle is described in vv. 27-30— 
“She dwelleth on the rock and hath her lodging there, 
upon the crag of the rock, and the strong hold; 
From thence she spieth ont the prey; 
her eyes behold it ofor off. 
Her young ones also suck up blood, 
and where the slain are, there is she,” 

“The next piece I wish to lay before you is a passage 
from that magnificent poem by ash-Shanfara of Add, 
which is the pride of Arabia and the despair of translators, 
It has been essayed in French by Silvestre de Sacy and 
Fulgence Fresnel; in German by Riickert, Kosegarten, 
Edw. Reuss, and Weil; and in English in the Journal of 
this Society, many years ago, by Sir James Redhouse, 
besides another version by a venturows hand which 
I cannot at present identify. Here there is no question 
of speed. The poet, o hardy brigand, bent upon the 

1 The quotations from Job are taken from the Revised Version. 


@ 
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destruction and spoiling of his foes, compares himself to 
the wolf which he draws for us—'* 


“T go forth in the morning trusting to but little food, as goes 
forth a wolf, lean of flank, grey of fell, whom the desert 
lead on from wild to wild. 

He goes forth at dawn a-hungered, lifting bis bend to scent 
the breeze as he trips along, darting down the tails of the 
ravines, and running with long strides, 

Then, when the hope of food foils him in the place where he 
looked for it, he lifts up his voice and calls, and there 
answer him his fellows, like himself lean and spare, 


Thin and scant of fleah, white in face with eld, restless as 


thongh they were arrows in the hands of a player who 
tosses them to and fro, 

Or as a swarm of bees on the wing, who have been driven 
forth from their nest by the rods which the honey-seeker 
climbing up has thrust therein ; 

Wide and yawning sre their mouths, as though their jaws 
were billets of wood cleft in twain; dreadful and fierce 
of face. 

So he howls, and they howl after him in the empty wilderness, 
as though he and they were wailing women on ao hill 
weeping for children dead. 

He is silent, and they hold their peace; he takes comfort from 
them, and they from him—starving wretches whom one 
as poor consoles, a wretch strengthened by comrades ns 
forlorn : 

He complains, and they plain with him; then he forbears, 
and they alike forbear; and sooth, when complaining 
brings no help, to bear is the fairest thing. 

So he returns to his Init, and they to theirs, vying one with 
another in speed: and each of them, in spite of his 
gnawing hunger, puts a good face on that which his heart 
hides.” 

The next scene I wish to set before you Is very 

different. It is the work of one of the most interesting 

1 Ldmiyoh of ash-Shanfarh, vv. 26-35 (Constantinople ed., 1900, with 

catnmenturies of az-Zamakhshari and al-Mubarrad }. 
Jkas. 1912. 10 
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of the personalities of the Prophet's own time, Maimin 
al-A‘shi. of the tribe of Qais ibn Tha‘labah, who died 
in 629 a.p., and whose home was in the mountains 
of Central Arabia, near the modern Riyid, the capital of 
the Wahhabi rulers of the House of Sa‘td. Al-A‘shA was 
a travelled man of much experience, who spent his life 
in journeys from place to place, praising those who 
entertained him well, and reaping rich rewards, He - 
knew the style of Persian banquets, and draws them for 
us, with their wealth of flowers, in a manner which shows 
that the luxury denounced by Horace survived to his 
day. He was familiar with the Court of al-Hirah in the 
north, and with the Christian Bishops of Najriin in the 
south; he had heard talk of religion and philosophy, and 
was ready to set his verse to the taste of those he had to 
praise. One chief, for instance, he extols for his Christian 
charity, because he successfully rescued from death a 
hundred of his hereditary enemies (who had raided 
a caravan destined for the Persian king, and had been 
trapped by the governor of the frontier fortress), ms 
“an Easter offering before God”. The poem of which 
I shall give you a specimen is a panegyric upon a Kindite 
prince, Qais son of Ma‘dikarib, of Hadramaut in the far 
south of Arabia, the father of al-Ash‘ath, a personage who 
figures rather conspicuously m the early establishment of 
Islam in the Yaman. The poem opens, as all these odes 
do, with the praise of the poet's mistress, a lady of the 
tribe of Malik—'* 


7 " Like a silvery pearl is she which a man has won— 
ie a diver deft, from the tumbling Ocean's wave: 
One stout of heart, the chief of » crew of four, 
men diverse in colour, diverse in stock and kin: 
They had striven together, until at Inst they joined 
in casting on him the collar of eaptainoy. 


1 The passage will be found in the Xhisinat al-ddab, vol. i, p. U4. 


i. 
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They sped on a bark well-balanced, fleet as the wind,’ 
that bore them swiftly into the Ocean's trough; 
Until, when their hearts grew cold with their labour lost, 
and month after month sped by, and nothing won, 
He cast the anchors right o'er a perilous deep— 
the anchors held, and the craft lay still in the flood. 
Then plunged be, long and lithe, his hair a shock, 
his teeth clenched firm, determined to brave the worst: 
He touched the bed, spitting oil from his mouth, and groped, 
athirst, his heart ablaze with the fire of want; 
This pearl had slain his father: he said, * And I 
will follow his road, or win to the World's Desire. 
Full half a day the waters covered him up: 
his comrades knew not what he wrought in the deep; 
Then won he his longed-for prize, and upward he bore 
the Pearl in its shell, that shone like a burning coal 
Full heavy the price they offered: he would not sell; 
“Wilt thou not deal with us?’ said they: he answered, ‘Nol’ 
There mightst thou see the chapmen worshipping bow, 
while he clutched close to his throat the precious prize. 
E’en such is my Lady of Milik’s stock, what time 
she shows us the glory of her bright face unveiled.” 
Once more a comparison with Job suggests itself; 
al-A‘shé seeks a fit similitude for his lady's face in o pearl, 
and straightway tells us the story of how this pearl was 
won from the deep. Job, in chapter xxviii, has to extol 
Wisdom, and compares it to other things most precious— 
“Surely there is a mine for silver, 
and a place for gold which they refine.” 
Then follows that marvellous passage which sets before 
us in detail the craft of mining, as practised in the lands 
known to the poet. Is it fanciful to trace the same 
impulse in both authors—the tendency to digress and 
to describe, or, as I should rather say, to draw and paint 
pictures, when a word suggests a theme out of which 
a picture may be made? 
} Reading Addhimah (or kAddhimead) for the unsuitable bkddimol of the 
text, as suggested by Professor Bevan. 
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The last of the passages which I shall bring forward 
in proof of my proposition is the great description of 
a storm which closes the Mu‘allagah* of Imra‘al-Qais, 
the Prince of Kindah, “the Standard-bearer of the Poets 
in Hell,” as the Prophet ealled him. Storms bringing 
much rain occur, though rarely, during the winter in 
Northern Arabis, and when they come great masses of 
water fill the widis or valleys, at other times dry, whieh 
score its surface. In January 1910, as we read in the 
newspapers, such 4 storm came While the Khedive of 
Egypt was travelling on the pilgrimage between Mecca 
and Medina, and detained his caravan for three whole 
days before the waters subsided. An Indian friend of 
mine, who was making the pilgrimage that year, and 
was waiting at Mecea for carriage to take him to 
Jeddah, experienced the same storm, and I should like 
to quote his account of it— 

“Early on the morning of the 5th January there was 
a heavy downpour of rain for about an hour, and then 
a little later water rushed down in torrents from the 
surrounding hills, The whole town was inundated, and 
the Haram was deluged, the water round the Ka'hah 
being in places eight or nine feet deep. The Black Stone 
and the Zamzam Well lay for some hours submerged in 
water, and it was not till next day that the Hurdm 
was completely drained, partly by manual labour and 
partly by opening out the old underground passages, 
which had beeome choked. The vast deposit of silt, 
however, took more than a week to remove,” 

Later, the same pilgrim, on February 25, on his way 
from Medina to Yambo', encountered another rain-storm; 
and though little rain fell in his immediate neighbourhood, 
he had again the sight of torrents of water coming down 
from the higher hills, and at almost every turn of the 


1 Mu‘nifagah, vv. 71-82. The version is quoted from my Troasafions 
af Ancient Arabian Poetry, published in 185. 
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valleys saw great collections of hail by the roadside. 
Such phenomena, in droughty Arabia, naturally strike 
the beholder with wonder and admiration, and afford 
apt material for poetry. Imra‘al-Qais's poem may be 
dated at about the same time as that of ‘Abid, the first 
of my extracts, between 510 and 530 4.p. Both poets 
have many passages descriptive of storms. 


“© Friend, see the lightning there! it Hickered, and now is gone, 
as though flashed a pair of hands in the pillar of crowned 
cloud. 
Nny, waa it its blaze, or the lamps of o hermit that dwells 
 tilone, 
and pours o'er the twisted wicks the oil from his slender 
cruse ? 
We sat there, my fellows and I, ‘twixt Darij and al- Udhaib, 
and gazed as the distance gloomed, and waited its oncoming. 
The right of its mighty rain advanced over Qajan’s ridge ; 
the left of its trailing skirt swept Yadhbul and as-Sitar: 
Then over Kutaifah's steep the flood of its onset drave, 
and headlong before its storm the tall trees were borne to 
ground ; 
And the drift of its waters passed o'er the crags of al-Qanin, 
and drave forth the white-legged deer from the refuge they 
sought therein. 
And Taima—it left not there the stem of « palm aloft, 
nor ever a tower, save one firm built on the living rock ; 
And when first its misty shroud bore down upon Mount 
‘Thabir, 
he stood like an ancient man in a grey-streaked mantle 
wrapt. 
The clouds cast their burden down on the broad plain of 
al-Ghabit, 
as a trader from al-Yaman unfolds from the bales his store; 
And the topmost crest on the morrow of al-Mujaimir's cairn 
was heaped with the flood-borne wrack like wool on a distaff 
wound, 
At earliest dawn on the morrow the birds were chirping blithe, 
as though they had dranken draughts of riot in flery wine ; 
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And at even the drowned beasts Iay where the torrent had 
borne them, dead, 
high up on the volley sides, like carth-stained bulbs of 
squills.” 

Here, it seems to me, is true pictorial art of the finest 
kind, and I must confess to wonder at those scholars who, 
like Wellhnusen, deny to the ancient Bedouin poetry poetic 
interest,’ or, hike Professor D. B. Macdonald, tell us that 
“the idea that the Arab tribes respected their poets [for 
the beauty or vigour of their verses ]|—in the first instance 
at least—because of their keen artistic sense, their appre- 
ciation of the beauties of poetry, must be given up”? 
Whatever may have been the origin of poetry among the 
Arabs, or the Semites in general, it appeara to me to be 
clear that, by the time when the classical poets flourished 
—the two centuries from 500 to 700 a.p.—it was precisely 
for their literary qualities that their work was admired, 
and that poeta were ranked in the order of merit. 
Professor Macdonald, basing his theory on Professor 
Goldziher's treatise on the origin of Arabian Satiric poetry, 
in Part I of his Abhandlwngen sur Arabiachen Philologie, 
imagines that the Arabs thought, and that the poets 
themselves thought, that “their verses came to them, out 
of the sky apparently, apart from their labour and will"— 
that they were the product of a kind of cataleptic seizure, 
“from which the poet returned with strange words in his 
mouth.” “The Oriental poet,” he says, “cannot rid 
himself of the faith that verses come from without.” All 
these utterances appear to me to proceed from a mis- 
apprehension of Professor Goldziher's meaning in the 
treatise referred to, That great scholar recognizes us 
fully as anybody else* that the works of the elassical 
age of Arabic poetry must be regarded as products of art, 

| The passage is in Sivesen wed Porarteiten, i, p. 105, 


* The Religious Attitude and Life in Pela, Chicago, 1900. vo. * 
* Seo p. 16. | rete aaa a 
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and not of external inspiration. The anecdotes of the 
eonnexion of the Jinn with the work of the poets, as 
he notes on p, 2, are to be ascribed to the humbrous 


imagination of ingenious literary speculators of later ages, 


who had no real touch with the times of heathenism. 
Many of them are collected in a work, the preface to the 
Jamharat <Ash'ar al-Arab, which is a pseudonymous 
compilation of late date and of no authority whatever. 
They are, moreover, without exception stories told abort 
the poets, not utterances of the poets themselves, who 


again and again boast of their skill in composition, and 


undoubtedly take the credit of their work to their own 
account. It is in the past, before the beginning of the 
age of which the poetry has come down to us, that 
Professor Goldziher secks the facts on which he bases 
his contention that the Arabs thought that poetic creation, 
and especially the inspiration of satire, was the work of 
higher powers, external to the poet. On p. 42 he expressly 
states that no specimen of such inspiration has descended 
to us from that ancient time. He proceeds, however, to 
argue, from the story of Balaam in the Book of Numbers, 
that such a belief must at one time have existed. 
Whether it did or not, the materials gathered by him 


relate to a Held of poetry—that of satire (hija)—which 18° 


outside our present subject, and have little or no bearing 
upon those presentments of artistic workmanship which 
I have been endeavouring to lay before you. I repeat 
that, in the age of the classical poetry, whatever may 
have been the ease centuries before, the poet was valued 
for his art, and, as in Roman poetry of the golden and 
silver ages the carmen of the early time had lost its 
religious or magical import and become a product of pure 
literature, so it was in Arabia from the days of Inmra‘al- 
Qais to those of Dhu-r-Rummah. 

When I spoke of ‘Abid in February last, one of my 
critics observed that the Prophet had said that poetry was 


ool 
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magic. This is not precisely the form of the tradition! 
which uses the word magie (sir) not of poetry (shi'r), 
but of eloquence (baydn) The words are related to have 
been spoken after hearing some verses recited which 
extorted Muhammad's admiration: “ Verily in eloquence 
there is a magic, and in verse there is a compelling power” 
(Aukman, or according to another reading, Avkmatan, 
“a mighty skill"), It seems to me evident that by these 
words the Prophet meant no more than to express his 
wonder and delight at the verses he had heard, and that 
he used the word “magic” in no other sense than that in 
which we might use it ourselves He had grievances 
against the poets, and in the Qurdn* they are denounced 
as liars, inspired by the Devils, wandering in every valley 
distraught as they compose their verses. But to argue 
from such a passage that there was no appreciation of 
poetry as literature and artistry among the Arabs, seems 
to me to press the words far beyond what they will bear, 
We possess the poetry and can test it for ourselves: we 
know from innumerable anecdotes how pocts were esteemed 
and judged by their hearers; and I am convinced that, 
in the times of the classical poetry, the decision dealt with 
artistic merit, just as it did at Rome in the days of 
Augustus, or does among ourselves at the present time. 
Bee the preface to Tibrizi's commentary on the Hamdmah, p. 1 


IL 12-19; also Maidint, Proverte, i, 1. 
= Chap. xxv, vv. 221-7. 


ON SOME BRAHMI INSCRIPTIONS IN THE LUCKNOW 
PROVINCIAL MUSEUM 


Ey Puorrmsson H. LUDERS 


TN a recent number of the Ep. Ind., vol. x, p. 106 ff, 

Mr. BR. D. Banerji has edited twenty-one Brahmi 
inscriptions of the “Scythian” period, of which nine 
had been already published by him, under the name 
of R. D. Bandhyopadhyaya, in the Journal of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, x3, vol. v, pp, 245 f. 871 i We 
certainly owe a great debt of gratitude to him for making 
these records accessible, although the way in which he 
has acquitted himself of his task cannot meet with 
unreserved praise. I do not undervalue the difficulties 
which beset these inscriptions. I know that it cannot 
he expected that the first reading and interpretation of 
an inscription of this class should be always final. But 
what may be reasonably expected, and what, I am sorry 
to say, is wanting in Mr, Banerji’s paper, 15 that carefulness 
and accuracy that have hitherto heen a characteristic feature 
of the publications in the Epigraphia Indica. It would 
be a tedious and wearisome business to correct almost 
line for line mistakes that might have been easily avoided 
with a little more attention. The following pages will 
show that this complaint is not unjustified. 

All the twenty-one inseriptions are in the Provincial 
Museum of Lucknow. Of eight of them the find-place 
i4 unknown: nine are, or are said to be, from Mathura ; 
while four are assigned by Mr, Banerji with more or 
less confidence to Rimnagar. Among the Mathura in- 
seriptions there are three, No. 7 = B, 42 -1 No. 10 = B, 66; 

1 B refers to ny “ List of Brahmi Inseriptions” in Ep. Ind., vol. x, 
appendix, where the full bibliography is given. 
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No. 11 = B, 75, which were previously edited by Biihler. 
As far as the dates are concerned, Mr. Banerji's readings 
are undoubtedly an improvement on those of his 
predecessor (astapana instead of 40 4 hana in No. 7, 
hamava 7 instead of hana va J in No. 10, sam 90 9 
and di 10 6 instead of sam 904 and di 10 § mm No, 11). 
But the rest of his new readings seems to me only partly 
eorrect. I will quote here only one point which is 
linguistically interesting. In No. 11 the name of the nun 
at whose request the gift was made, read Dhdma[tha)ye 
by Biihler, is read Dhama[si}r[ijye by Mr. Banerji, who 
adds that the reading of the third syllable is certain 
though the crossbar of the ga is not distinct im the 
impression. Mr. Venkayya hes already remarked m 
a note that in the plate the reading appears to be 
Dhamadharaye. The impression before me leaves no 
doubt that it really is Dharmadhardye. This is a new 
instance of the lengthening of an a before r + consonant 
in the Mathura dialect, on which I have commented, 
Bruchatiicke Buddhistischer Dramen, p. 31. 

Of the rest of the Mathura inscriptions, No. 2 = B, 58, 
and No, 6 = B, 52, were brought to notice by Growse, and 
No. 13 = B, 140, by Dowson; No. 14=B, 109, was read 
by Mr. V. A. Smith; No. 18 was mentioned by Biihler, 
Ep. Incd., vol. ii, p. 311. I will, pass over Nos, 2, 6, and 
18, as I have no impressions of them. But of the very 
* interesting inscription No. 15, which is engraved on 
a large slab of red sandatone, there is an impression 
among the materials collected by Dr. Hoernle for the 
intended second volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum 


Indicarum, It is not a very good one, but it is never-_ 


theless very valuable as it was taken at a time when 

the inseription was in a more complete state than at 

present. I read it:— 

1... .dipavane’? Srikunde® svake* vihare Kakatikanath 
pacanal niyatakah* niifiatra vastussi® samkka- 
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lnyitavyah sanghaprakitehi vyavaharihi upathapito 
yesath ni[pa]". 

Bias [ya] —Sthavarajatra—B[u}d[dh Jaraksita—Jivasin 
—Buddhadiasa—Satgharaksita 

Os _Dharmmavarmma*—Buddhadeva—Akhila® 


1. Bn. favanie|. As to the first letters, the impression entirely 
differs from the collotype. ‘The impression reads as above, but 
the vowel of the lost aksara may have been an o of which only 
the right half is preserved. Above the last akgara there is 
‘a short stroke which I should take to be meant for the anwsrdre 
if this were not grammatically impossible. 

9 Bn. reads Srikande, adding that “the word may be taken 
to be kanthe". ‘This, of course, is impossible as the nde is just 
as distinct as the w of kw. 

8. Bn. reads stake, adding that the word may be read as svaka. 
The reading svake is beyond doubt. 

4. On this word Bn, makes a note which really seems to 
apply to the ya. However, it is superfiuons as there is no 
stroke at the top of the ya. The two large horizontal strokes 
left unnoticed by Bn. I take to be the anusvdra, though they are 
rather below the line. 

=. Bn. has wrongly separated these words. Perhaps the true 
reading is vastusst. 

6. The last aksara is uncertain. It may have been also 
ha or la. 

7. The ya is mutilated and uncertain. 

8. Bn. Dharmma”, but the d-stroke ia distinct; ef. above, 
p. 14, 

9, Bn. sukhdlla. The vowel-sign of the kha undoubtedly ist. 

Mr. Banerji has not translated this inscription, because 
"Gt contains some peculiar words”, I venture to offer 
« translation, although owing to the mutilated state of 
the inseription the connexion between the first and the 
second line is not clear, and moreover the exact meaning 
of some terms cannot yet be settled— 

“The fixed cooking-place of the Kakatikas, not to be 
put up in any other house, .- - in the grove... at 
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Srikunda (Srikuade), in their own Vihiira, has been set 
up by the merehants entrusted with (taking care of) the 
Order, whose .. . Sthivarajitra, Buddharaksita, Jivadiri 
(Jivaéri), Buddhadisa, Sangharaksita, Dharmmavarmma 
(Dharmavarman), Buddhadeva, Akhila , 

The pacana which forms the object of the donation 
apparently is the slab itself, and I do not see how the 
word can have any other meaning but “cooking-place”, 
although the Sanskrit dictionaries assign that meaning 
only to pacana os a neuter. The words ndjutra vastus 
enikbilayitavyah, which apparently stand in contrast to 
niyatakah, seem to represent Sanskrit nényatro. wistuna 
sttikaloytarvyah, but Tam by no means sure that in 
translating them I have hit the right meaning, The 
term sanghaprakria occurs several times in the Buddhist 
inscriptions of Mathura edited by Dr. Vogel in the 
Catalogue of the Archmwological Museum at Mathora. 

Probably the names in lines 2 and 3 are the names of 
these satghaprukrias., It is more difficult to say who 
is meant by Aakatihinam, I take this to be a proper 
name, and as a cooking-place in a Vihira can hardly 
be intended for anybody but the monks living there, 
Kakatika would seem to be the name of those monks, 
though I cannot say why they were called so. Srikunda, 
where the Vilfira was situated, is mentioned as the name 
of a tirtha in the Mahabharata (iii, 5028), but, of course, 
it does not follow that the two localities are identical. 

No. 14, incised on the waistband of a female figure, was 
read by Mr. Banerji :-— 

1. Pusabaliye dine Dhama- 

2, vadhakasa (bhalyiye 
But in the impression as well as in the plate the first word 
is clearly Pasabolaye (= Pusyalulayih) and the last 
hharyayi. 
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We next turn to the inscriptions of unknown origin, 
Nos. 3, 5, 12,15, 17, 19, 20, 21. In No. 5, incised on the 
base of a Jaina image, the arrangement of the lines 1s 
irregular. It seems that it was intended at first to record 
only the gift and that the statement about the sivartana 
was added afterwards to the left, I read the inseription 
from an impression :— 

1. siddhat sam 9 he 3 di 10 Grahamitrasya dhitu 

Avagirisya!' vadhue Kalalasya* 
kutubiniye * 

Grahapalaye* dati — 
Koleyato* ganato’ 
Thaniyato kulato Vairato® [sakha]to 
. Arya-Taraka[s]ya° 
[njiva[r jtana 
1. Bn. reads Steadirisya and adds that “the first syllable of 
the word Sicagiri may also be read as Avadsina™ [ste S). The first 
syllable of the word is undoubtedly a. 

9 Bn. reads vadhu Ekradalasya and remarks that the last 
word may also be Hkradalasya, There is certainly no subseript 
ra, bot there is a small horizontal stroke which makes the 4a 
almost look like kka. As, however, the word cannot begin with 
« double consonant, it is apparently aceidental. The second 
letter of the word is fa; see my paper on the lingual fa in 
the Northern Brahml seript, above 1911, pp. 1081 ff. 

4, Bn. kufiulmibiniye, but there is no trace of the anusvara. 

4. Bn. Gahapalaiye, The subseript ra is quite distinct, but 
there is no d-stroke attached to the la, 

5. Bn. does not take any notice of the sign of punctuation. 

6. Bu. Kotfiydto. Cf. note 2 above, 

7. Bn. gandto, Thoro is no trace of the d-stroke. 

8, Bn. Thaniydto kulato Vairia\to. There is not the slightest 
trace of an d-stroke in the three words. 

9. Bn. Tarilkalsya. The i-sign is not visible in the 
impression. 

“Hail! In the year 9, in the Srd month of winter, 
on the 10th day, the gift of Grahapala (Grahapala), the 
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daughter of Grahamitra, the daughter-in-law of Avasiri 
(Awagri), the wife of Kalala, at the request of the 
venerable Taraka out of the Koleya ge, the Thaniya 
(Sthantya) kula, the Vaira (Ve yr) sikh,” 

Of the short inscription between the feet of the statue 
[ have no impression. It seems to refer to Grahapali and 
to characterize her as the pupil of some Jaina monk. 

No. 5 is engraved on the pedestal of a Jaina statue. 
I read it from an impression :-— 
1, mahiirajasya Huveksasya* savacara® 40 8 va 2 d[i] 107 

étasya puvayath K[o]j[ilye gani? Bama‘ . . 


2. [silye k[ujle* Pacandgariya® sikhiya? Dhafifivalasya® 


sidiniya " Dhafiisiriya™® nivatana 

3. Budhikasya " vadhuye ™ Savatratapotriya ™ Yaéaya Ml 
dina ® Sa[th]bhavasya prodima " pra- 

4. t{i]stapita , 


1. Bn. Huvaksasya, but the e-stroke is quite distinct, 

2. Bn. salmiracerie), There is no trace of the anusrdra in 
the impression, and- the last letter is distinctly ri, 

3. Bn. Kiottilye [gane). “Regarding the first word see note 2 on 


ip. 167. The last letter is clearly 24, not ne, though gank, of 


course, would be the cortect form. Above the line, between the 
ye and the ga, there is a small ta. Perhaps the engraver intanded 
ta correct Aoliye gaya into tho ordinary Koliydto gandto, but 
gave the task up again. i 

4. The ma is missing in the impression, but distinct on the 


“plate. Read Bamada’. : 


o. The kw is very small and has boon inserted afterwards, 

6. Bn. “nagariye, but there is no trace whatever of the e-atroke. 
Read Ucandgartya, 

7, Bn. sakdya. This certainly was the original reading, but 
the kad hoes been altered ifterwards to kha, 

8. Bn. Dhujkavaladyal, The sécond letter is as elowrly ha 
possible fa, and there can be only a doubt whether the small 
stroke at the top is to be read ast or not. The first letter may 
be dieu, but as the prolongation of the vertical line in the dha 
occurs again in Hudhikasya, where it cannot denote ut, and as 
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Dhufdvalasya would be an etymologically unaccountable form, 
Tam convinced that it is dha. 

9. Bn. didinlily(el, bat the e-stroke is quite improbable. 

10. Bn. Ditughasriyle|. The remarks on the first two aksaras 
of Dhaftdvalasya apply also to the first two aksaras of this 
word. There is no é-stroke on the ya. 

11. Bu. |Buldhukasya. See note 8: the i-stroke is distinct. 

12, Bn. vad luye. The d-stroke of vd is perfectly clear. 

18. Bn. Sovatrana(?)potriflyle|. The d-stroke of trd is distinct. 
The fourth aksara is clearly fa; cf. e.g, the word mivatana, 
There is no e-stroke on the ya. 

14. Bn. Yasdyle). There is no «stroke on the ya. 

15. Bn. dana. The d-stroke is distinct. 

16. Bn. profima, but the second aksara is undoubtedly dt; 
pro, of course, is a mistake for pra. 

17. Bn. “ta(ti)stape(pr)ta. The i-stroke of if is. rather 
indistinct. 

“In the year 48, in the 2nd month of the rainy season, 
on the 17th day, of mahdraja Huveksa, on that (date 
specified as) above, at the request of Dhanasiri (Dhanydsr), 
the female pupil of Dhafavala (Dhanydvela) in the 
Koliya qoaya, the Bama[da* siya (Bralmoddsika) hula, 
the Pacanigari (Ueccindgari) sikhd, an image of Sathbhava 
' was set up as the gift of Yasi, the daughter-in-law of 
Budhika, the cranddauphter of Savatrata (Sivatrata %)," 

Mr. Banerji takes Pacandgart as a Prakrit form of 
Vajranagart. Leaving aside the phonetical diftheulties, 
this interpretation is impossible as the Vajranigari, or 
rather Varjanigari, éékid is a subdivision of the Varana 
gana, not of the Koliya guna, There can be no doubt 
that Pocanagariya is a mistake of the engraver for 
Crandgariya, 

The remaining inscriptions of unknown origin are but 
small fragments, No. 12, which consists of but two words 
and «a half, is correctly read. No, 15, incised on the 
fragment of a slab, is read by Mr. Banerji :-— 

Gosilasya dita Mitriye [danatm*| 
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DLinguistically and paleographically the form Gosalasyd 
is striking. In a, ta, tri, the @ is expressed by ao long 
slanting line, whereas in sya the sign would seem to 
consist of a short and perfectly vertical stroke. Now, 
on the reverse of the two impressions before me just 
this stroke is entirely invisible, whereas the rest of the 
inscription is quite distinct. I have therefore no doubt 
that it is only an accidental! scratch, Why, at the ead, 
danari should be supplied instead of dda@nari, 1s un- 
intelligible to me, I read :— 

GofAlasya dhita Mitriye . 

“[The gift] of Mitra, the daughter of Gosila.” 


Of Nos. 17, 19, 20, and 21,1 have no impressions. But 
in the case of No, 19 even the eollotype is sufficient to show 
that Mr. Banerji's readings are incorrect. He reads -— 

1... .. sya [v]rta Ku[tujkasya ku[tul[rbini*] . - . 

2... na putrehi dhitihi natti paufttrehi*].. . 

The collotype shows :— 

: ee sya . rtakundakasya kutu .. . 

2... . na putrehi dhitihi nattipau - - 

«  _. of the wife of [Gh]rtakunduka, . . . sons, 
daughters, daughter's sons (or great-grandsons ?) and sons 
HONK... 

It is extremely unlikely that the second afsara of the 
first line should have been vr, as the base of the letter 
is far too long for a va. Nor will it appear likely to 
anybody familiar with these inscriptions that the hushand 
ef the donatrix should bear the epithet “ the chosen” as 
supposed by Mr. Banerji. 1 would restore the name to 
Ghrtakundaka, 

On No. 20 Mr. Banerji remarks—* The inseription is 
of some interest as it contains the number 800 expressed 
both in words and by numerical symbols, viz. by the 
symbols for 8 and 100 [sic/].” This statement refers to 
the second line of the fragment, which runs— 


iuld 


=s. 
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. w=—astafata 100 8 gandhi. . . 

The two symbols are not joined in any way, and it 
therefore appears to me impossible that they should 
represent 500, The term asfasefa is ambiguous, It 
certainly may mean 800, but just as well it may mean 
108, as proved by the passages quoted in the PW. sub voce 
isftan, Under these circumstances I cannot admit that we 
have here an instance of the symbol for 800. 


The most important inscriptions, from an historical pomt 
of view, would seem to be that group which is supposed to 
come from Ramnagar. Before we can discuss them, 1t will 
he necessary to enter into the history of the Ramnagar 
excavations, though I do so reluctantly. It certainly is 
in unpleasant task, but it must be performed as we 
cannot allow science to be led astray by statements which 
apparently are not true. 

In the Progress Report of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh for 1891-2, Epigraphical Section, Dr, Ftihrer 
gives a short account of the exeavations at Ramnagar 
in the Bareli District. He first describes the remams of 
two Sniva temples. With these we are not concerned 
here, as no inseriptions were found in them. He then 
speaks of the excavation of a mound which “ brought 
to light the foundation of a brick temple, dedicated to 
Parsvanitha, . . . dating from the Indo-Seythie period”. 
These statements rest on epigraphical finds about which 
Fithrer says—“ During the course of the excavations 
a great number of fragments of naked Jaina statues were 
exhumed, of which several are inseribed, bearing dates 
ranging from Samvat 18 to Samvat 74, or a.p. 96 to 152. 
An inscription on the base of « sitting statue of Neminitha 
records the following:—Suceess! The year 50, second 
month of winter, first day, at that moment, a statue of 
divine Neminitha was set up in the temple of the divine 

wpas, 112. ll 
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lord Parsvaniitha as a gift of the illustrious Indrapila for 
the worship of the Arhats and for the welfare and happiness 
of the donor's parents and of all creatures."” 

In my opinion there ean be no doubt that this inseription 
has been invented by the author of the Keport. The date 
has been copied from the Mathura inscription, Ep. Ind, 
vol. ii, p. 209, No, 36, which is dated [sam] 50 he 2 di 
J asya purvvaya. The name of the donor and the phrase 
“for the worship of the Arhats” have been taken from the 
Mathuri inseription, 2p, Ind., vol. ii, p. 201, No. 9, which 
records the gift of Idrapaila Undrapila), the son of 
a Goti (Gawpft), for the worship of the Arhats. And 
the phrase “for the welfare and happiness of the donor's 
parents and of all creatures” has probably been taken 
from the Buddhist Kaman inscription, Hp. Inel., vol, ii, 
p. 212, No. 42, which ends: nuitapitrndrs sarvoasal ta jnd 
én hitusukhdritha,“ for the welfare and happiness of (fhe 
donor's) parents and of all creatures" (Biihler’s trans- 
lation). 

The account of the excavation of the Jaina mound is 
followed by the description of “another extensive mound, 

- + Which on exploration was found to hide the remnins 
of a very large Buddhist monastery, called Mihiravihdra, 
and dating from the middle of the first century AD... 
Externally the temple was decorated with elaborate brick 
carvings and numerous figures of terra-cotta, representing 
scenes from the life of Buddha, some of which bear short 
Inseriptions and masons’ marks... . An inseription on 
the base of a terra-cotta statue of Buddha records the 
following Success! In the year 31 (A.D. 109), in 
the first month of the rainy season, on the tenth day, at 


that moment, a statue of divine Sikvamuni was set up 


within the preeinets of the Mihiravihira asa cift of the 


monk Nigadatta, for the acceptance of the Sarvastivadin 
teachers, for the welfare and happiness of the donor's 
parents and of all creatures.’ " 
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Tn this case, also, the document supposed to give 
evidence for the name and the date of the building has 
been manufactured by Fiihrer. The date comes from the 
Mathura inseription, Ep. Ind., vol. ii, pp. 202 f., No. 15, 
which is dated sa 30 7 we 7 di JO. The rest, with the 
exception of the name of the donor, is an almost literal 
copy of the Kaman inseription just mentioned, or rather 
of Biihler'’s translation of that inseription: “ . ... at that 
moment, a statue of divine Sakyamuni (Sdkyamwni, 
was set wp as) the giit of the monk Nandika in the 
Mihiravihaira, for the acceptance of the Sarvastivadi 
(Saruistivddin) teachers, for the welfare and happiness of 
(the donor's) parents and of all créatures.” 

Fiihrer next announces the discovery of another 
Buddhist monastery :—* The carved bricks found on the 
spot are of the same period as those of the Mihiravihdra, 
as they show the same patterns and bear short donative 
inscriptions.” And he reports that “during these excava- 
tions 1,930 relies of antiquities have been exhumed and 
deposited in the Lucknow Provincial Museum”, and again 
he states that the collection comprises among other 
things “numerous carved bricks and terra-cotta statuettes 
of Buddha and Siva, inscribed", and “inseribed Jaina 
images of red sandstone ”. 

To the inscriptions on the carved bricks and terra-cottas 
he devotes a special paragraph, where the audacity of the 
author emulates the clumsiness of his fabrication, The 
whole paragraph is nothing but an abstract of Biihler's 
introduction to his edition of the Saiici inseriptions, Ep. 
Ind., vol. ii, pp. 91 tf, with a few alterations necessary to 
serve the new purpose, In order to show that this is not 
saying too much [ put the two accounts side by side— 

Theinseriptions on the carved Turning to the contents of 
bricks and terra-cottas offer, in the ingoriptions, the latter offer, 
spite of their brevity, an good inspite of their extreme brevity, 
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many pointe of interest. Some 
record donations by corporate 
bodies or families, others give 
the names of indiviclunl donors, 
as monks, nuns, or Inymen. 


As the Buddhist ascetics 
could not possess any property, 
they must have obtained by 
begging the money required for 
constructing the large temples 
and monasteries of Adhichhatra. 
This was, no doubt, permissible, 
as the purpose wis a pious one. 
But itis interesting to note the 
different proceedings adopted by 
the Jnina nsectics of Mathurii 
and Adhichhnatri, who a5 a role 
were content to exhort the 
lnymen to make donntions, 
and to tuke care that this foct 
Was mentioned in the votive 


inscriptions. 


Among the indi- 
vidual monks named there are 
none who can be identified 
with any of the great men in 
Buddhist seriptures. As regards 
the persons who are not marked 
as monks, and presumably were 
laymen, the specifications of 
their position, which are some- 
times added, possess some 
interest. To the highest rank 


a gol many points of interest 
. . . there are ten, recording 
donations by corporate bodies 
of families. The remainder 
give the names of individual 
donors ... we find among 
them fifty-four monks and 
thirty-seven nuns, 18 well as 
ninety-one males and forty-five 
or forty-seven females, who 
probably were lay-members of 
the Buddhist sect... Asthe 
Buddhist ascetics could not 
possess any property, they 
must have obtnined by begging 
the money required for making 
the rails and pillars. This 
was no doubt permissible, as 
the purpose was a pious one. 
But it is interesting to note 
the different proceedings of the 
Jaina ascetics, who, according 
to the Mathuri ond other 
inscriptions, as ma rule, were 
content to exhort the laymen 
to make donations and to take 
care that this fact was men- 
tioned in the votive inseriptions 
-» + Among the individual 
monks named in the inscriptions 
there are none who can be 
identified with any of the grent 
men in the Buddhist scriptures 
++ As regards the persons 
who are not marked as monks, 
and presumably were laymen, 
the specifications of their social 
position, which are sometimes 
added, possess some interest. 


a 
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belongs Indrapila’; descending 
lower in the social scale, wo 


have a village landholder, 
gahapali; next we find 


numerous persons bearing the 
title sefké or alderman, simple 
truders, cdnika; a royal scribe, 
rdjaligikera ; & professional 
writer, lekhaka; a royal fore- 
man of artisans, dvesani; 
trooper, asavdrika; and @ 
humble workman, kamika, are 
mentioned. 


The prevalence of 
merchants and traders seems 
to indicate, what indeed may 
be gathered also from the 
excred books of the Buddhists, 
that this class was the chief 
stronghold of Buddhism. The 
mention of professional writers 
is of some importance on 
account of the great age of 
the inscriptions. Among the 
epithets given to females the 
repented oreurrence of the old 
Pali title pajdvatt, literally “a 
mother of children", is not 
without interest, and the fact 
that some females are named 
merely “the mother of N.N.", 
and that others proudly 
associate the names of their 
sons with their own, is worthy 
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To the highest rank belongs 
the Vikalidevi ... Descending 
lower in the social scale, we 
have a gahapati or village 
landholder ... Next we find 
numerous persons bearing the 
title sefiu, shefh, or alderman 

. . Simple traders, vaéniya 
or tdnika, are mentioned . . . 
A roval scribe, rdyalipikara, 
occurs , . a professional writer, 
lekhaka . ... a (reyal) fore- 
man of attisans, dvesani,.. - 
a trooper, azardrika, ... and 
a humbleworkman,tamika.. . 
The prevalence of merchants 
and traders seems to Indicate, 
what indeed may be gathered 
also from the sacred books of 
the Buddhists, that this class 
was the chief stronghold of 
Buddhism. The mention of 
professional writers is of some 
importance on account of the 
great age of the inscriptions. 
Among the epithets given to 
females the repeated occurrence 
of the old Pali title paydvati, 
literally “a mother of children”, 
... is pot without interest, 
and the fact that some females 
are named merely the mother 
of N.N.", and that others 
proudly associate the names of 
their sons with their own, 1s 
worthy of note . . The 


' fndrapila apparently refers to the donor of the inseription of 
Sativat 50. Tho author has entirely forgotten that be has represented 


this man as a Jaina layman, 


~~ 


— 
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of note. The names of various 
lay donors and of a few monks 
furnish also some valuable 
information regardmg the 
existence of the Pauriinik 
worship during the second and 
first conturies B.0. 

There are 
some names, such as Agni- 
sarmi, Brahmadatta, Visva- 
deva, Yamarakshita, ete., which 
ore closely connected with the 
ancient Vedic worship; and 
some, as Nagi, Nigadatta, and 
so forth, bear witness for the 
existence of the snake-worship, 
which was common to the 
Brihmanists and the heterodox 
sects. Finally, names like 
Vishnudattaé, Balamitra, furnish 
evidence for the development 
of Vaishnavism, while Nandi- 
gupta, Kumiiradatta, Siva- 
nandin, do the same service 
to Saivism. The oceurrence 
amongst the Buddhists of 
Adhichhatri of names con- 
nected with the ancient Vedic 
religion, as well as of such as 
are connected with Vaishnaviem 
and Saivism, has, no doubt, to 
be explained by the assumption 
that their bearers or their 
ancestors adhered to those 
orecds before their conversion, 
und that they received their 
names in accordance with the 
established custom of their 
families. 


names of various lay donors 
and, I may add, of a few 
monks, furnish also some 
valuable information regarding 
the existence of the Panuninik 
worship during the third and 
second centuries Pc. . . . 
There are further some names, 
such as Agisima (Agnigarma), 
.. » Bahadaia (Brahmadatta), 
. . - Visvadeva, Yamarakhitad, 
which are closely connected 
with the ancient Vedic worship; 
and some, Nigi,...Niagndatia, 
and so forth, bear witness for 
the existence of the snake- 
worship, which was common 
to the Brahmanists and the 
heterodox sects. Finally, the 
names Vinhukié,an sbhbrevintion 
for Vishyudatti .. . Balamitra 
- . + furnish evidence for the 
development of Vaishyavism, 
while Nadiguta (Nandigupta), 
- « « Bimidata (Svdmi-, ine. 
Kumdra-datia), .. . Sivanndi 
(Sivanandi) do the samo service 
to Ssivism. The occurrences 
among the Buddhists of names 
connected with the ancient 
Vedic religion, as well as of 
such as ore connected with 
Vaishuaviem and Saivism, in 
these early inscriptions, has no 
doubt to be explained by the 
nestinption that their bearers 
or their ancestors adhered to 
these creeds before their con- 
version, and that they reocived 
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The roles regarding 
the giving of names were 
probably then as lax amongst 
the Buddhists as they are in 
the present day among the 
heterodox secis of India, which 
by no means restrict them- 
aelves to the lists of their 
particular saints or deities. 
Their historical value consists 
therein that they form a link 
in the chain of evidence which 
enables us to trace the exist- 
ence, nay, the prevalence of 
Vaishnavism and Saivism, not 
only during the second und first 
centuries B.¢., but during much 
earlier times, and to give « firm 
support to the view now held 
by a number of Orientalists, 
necording to which Vaishnavism 
and Saivism are older than 
Buddhism and Jainism. 
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their names in accordance with 
the established custom of their 
families. The rules regarding 
the giving of names were 
probably then as lax among 
the Buddhists as they are in 
the present day among the 
heterodox sects of India, which 
by no means restrict them- 
selves to the lists of their 
particular esints or deities. 
Their historical value consists 
therein that they form a link 
in the chain of evidence which 
enables us to trace the exist- 
ence, nay the prevalence of 
Vaishyavism and Ssivism, not 
only during the third century 
nc, but during much earlier 
times, and to give a firm 
support to the view now held 
by « number of Orientalists, 
according to which Vaishyavism 
and Saivism are older than 
Buddhism and Jainism. 


I have quoted this paragraph at full length in order to 


establish clearly: the nature of this Report.’ It 1s highly 
desirable that some competent person should give us an 
account of the real results of the excavations of Ramnagar. 
Meanwhile, as all statements about epigraphical finds that 
admit of verification have proved to be false, it 1s very 
probable that no inseriptions at all have turned up at that 

t At first sight my assertion would seem to be in conflict with the fact 
that Fabrer's Report is dated July 16, 1802, whereas parte x and xii of 
Ep. Ind., vol. ii, containing Biihler’s papers on the Safici and Mathorh 
inscriptions, were issued in August and December, 1892, respootively. 
But it: must be borne in mind that Fulrer was assistant editor of the first, 
two volumes of the Zp. Jud., and in this capacity knew Biihler’s papers 
before they were published. 
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place. At any rate, it seems to me impossible to make 
this Report the base of any identification as Mr. Banerji 
does. On p, 107 he says:—“None of the Inscriptions 
from Ramnagar have ever been properly edited. Trans- 
lations of three of them have appeared in Dr. Fiihrer's 
Report of the Epigraphical Section for 1901-32, ont of 
which only one has been found. The rest could not be 
traced either in the galleries or the Tuikhana of the 
Lucknow Provincial Museum.” These remarks are full 
of inaccuracies. In 1902 Fiihrer could write no reports, 
because he was no longer in the Government's Servite, 
So Mr. Banerji apparently refers to the Report for 
1881-9. This Report, however, contains translations of 
only two inscriptions, and that the originals of these 
cannot be traced will canse no surprise after what has 
been said above. Now from the introductory remarks: on 
No. 9, dated in Sathvat 74, it appears that this is the 
inscription that Mr, Banerji supposes “to have been found". 
He says:—*The discovery of this inscription was announced 
by Dr. Fithrer in his Progress Report for the year 
1891-2, But all the details have been omitted.” As 
there is no particular reference to this Inscription in the 
Report, Mr. Banerji’s statement ean refer only to the 
general phrase quoted above, that “a great number of 
fragments of naked Jaina statues were exhumed, of 
which several are inseribed, bearing dates ranging from 
Samvat 18 to Samvat 74". T need not repeat why this 
identification carries no weight. There js. moreover, an 
internal reason that makes jt almost impossible that the 
inscription should come from Rimnagar, The inseription, 
which is engraved on the four sides of a pedestal of 
a survatobhadrika * image of a Tirthar kara, runs accordi ng 
to an impression -— 





' Mr, Banerji calls it a cafurmubha image, referring to Bihler as hia 
authority. Bahler, it is true, ocmasionally used this term(e.g. Lp, Iwl., voli, 


p. 352, 0.51), but as far as T know it is not warranted by thie inseripthions, 
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A. 1, [sama 70)" 4 gr* 1 di 5 aya-Varanato gana[to] . . . . 

2. [kuJlito* Vajanakarito' Sikhatoaya-Sirika[to] ... . 
BE. 1... . nadhanasya vicakasya sisiniye* a[ryya] ... . 

Ee she te hw re LR 
©. 1. G[rjahavilaye’ panatidhariye 4isiniye A[r|hadasiy[ef> 
D. 1... . sya” kotubiniye ™” Dharaivaliye ™ dati™ 

a8 sasuye 


l. The sa and the symbol for 70 are indistinct in the 
lMmMpression. 

2. Bn. gra; but the r ia na distinct as possible, 

S. Bn. (kuilate; but the 4-stroke is quite distinct. 

4. Bn. Vayanakarifo. Here, agnin, the d-stroke of na is 
distinct. As there is a flaw in the helow the ja, the true 
reading may be Vayra . 

5. The stroke to the right on the top of the ya seems to be 
accidental. 

G. Bn. sasa: but the w-stroke of the first letter is beyond 
doubt. The second aksara may be se. 

7. Bn. Gaheavaldye, The subscript ra is not quite distinct, 
but probable. The §-stroke of the third akgera ia certain. The 
impreasion does not show an 4-stroke attached to the la. 

&. Bn. Aryaddsiye. The second akgara is not quite distinct, 
but it cannot possibly be rya. 

§. Bn, [devalsya, 

10. Bn. kujulmlbiniye; but there is not the slightest trace of 
AN mans, 

11. Bn: Dharavalaye. The d-atroke of rd is distinctly 
visible, 

12. Bn. dati. The d-stroke attached to the middle of the 
métrkd is perfectly clear, 

“Tn the year 74, in the first month of summer, on the 
fifth day, [at the request] of Arhadasi (Ariaddast), the 
female pupil of the payatidhart GrahavilAé . . . venerable 
-.. the female pupil of the preacher . . . nadhana ont of 
the venerable Varana (Varanu) gana, the . . . hula, the 
Vajanikari (Varjanagart) Sakha, the venerable Sirika 
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(Srika) [samibhega), ... the gift of Dharivala, the wife 
of . . . the mother-in-law (7). .” 

The style of this inscription is exactly the same as that 
of the Jaina inscriptions from Mathura. The inscription 
closely agrees in particular with Ep. Ind., vol. ii, p. 200, 
No. 36, where Biihler's reading of the third line . . va- 
sya Dinarasya figini eyya-Jinadasi-panatidhari fryer 
fiéimia .. has to be corrected to . . vasy Dinarasye 
sisini ayya-Jinadasi panatidhari tay sisini afyya}t.. . 
Of greater importance and almost decisive is the mentioning 
of the Sirika saribhoga. ‘The Srigrha or Srika actribhogea 
has hitherto been found only in Mathura inscriptions, and 
as it is probably the name of a territorial division it is 
extremely unlikely that it should ever be found outside of 
that territory. If, in the absence of all outward testimony, 
internal evidence may claim any credit, the inseription lias 
to be assigned, not to Rimnagar, but to Mathura. 

A second inscription that Mr. Banerji supposes to come 
from Ramnagar is No. 4 of his paper. He says — 
“Nothing is known about the provenance of this image, 
It is now standing on a masonry pedestal without a label 
close to the entrance of the Jaina section, In his report 
for the month of April, 1892, Dr. Fithrer, as the Curator 
of the Lucknow Museum, reports the presentation of 
*1 pedestal [sic] of a statue of a Tirthathkara, inseribed 
Saka-Sarvat 10, excavated from the ancient site of 
a Digumbara temple at Ramnagar in Rohilkhand.'? 
It is possible that our image is referred to by these 
words of Dr. Fiihrer.” I am quite at & loss to understand 
how it is possible to arrive at such a conclusion. The 
report speaks of a pedestal with an inseription of 
Suthvat 10. Here we have the statue of i Seated Jing 

* This passage shows that alao in the inscription above punatidhariye 
is the epithet of Graharifaye and not of atdiniye Arhaddsiye, © The real 
ineading of papatidierl has not yot been found, 


ENLW.P. and Oudh Provincial Museum Minutes, vol. ¥, p 6, 
Appendix A. This book is not accessible to me, 
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completely preserved with the exception of the left arm, 
and the inseription which is engraved on the upper and 
lower rim of the throne is dated in Sarhvat 12." [may 
add, perhaps, that I should consider it a waste of time 
to search for that inseription of Sathvat 10. We may 
rest assured that it existed just as little as the inseriptions 
mentioned in the Progress Report. Mr. Banerji’s inseription 
itself is interesting as being of an unusual type. I read it 
from an impression :— 


1. . . . sa{th]! 10 2 va 4 d[i] 10 1° eta[s]ya purvv[a)yam* 
Koliyato* ganito® Baftnjbha[d]jasiyato kulAto 
U[ce]-° 

2, nagarito’ ¢a[kh}ito gani[slya Aryya-Pufilasya 4isimi 
De[va] panatihari Nand{i}sya* bhaginiye® ni[va]-™ 

3. rtani sivikinarh™ vaddhaddhininam “ Jinadasi Rudra- 
deva™ Dattagali® Rudradevasimini® Rud[rjad. . .” 
dita ** Gahamitr[a]* [Rod]ra . . na” 

4. Kumiarasiri Vamadiisi sr gaat Grahagiri Rudradata 
Jayadisi Mit[r]asiri . 


1. There is an indistinct symbol before sam, not noticed by Bn. 

9. The Inst figure is possibly 2. 

& Bn. purerdydm. There is no d-stroke on the ya in the 
impression. | 

4. Bn. Koffivdte. Regarding my reading see note 2 on p. 157. 

S. Bn. lgalpato. The d-stroke is visible in the i impression. 

6. Bin. Ujcena|-: but the na stands clearly at the begi 
of line 2. 

7. Possibly “ndgarito. 

& Bn. Datila . ti Harinanidijsya. There is o distinct 
yowel-stroke on the firat da, but it may be « The rd is not 
certain. In the ri the’ length of the vowel is not quite cortain, 
but probable: The d-stroke of nd is pretty clear, but the i-stroke 
of nai is indistinct. 

9. Bn. bhaginiye. The length of the vowel of the third 
‘syllable is very probable. 





' The symbol for 2 is quite distinct. 
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10. Bn. {var}, Theva ia not visible, but-the r is quite 
distinct at the top of the fa of the following line. 

11. Bn. savikdnam. There is-no d-stroke in the last aksara, 

12. Bn. reads vaddhal kilninam, assuming that the Li was 
corrected from ku by the engraver himself. The second aksara 
shows at the top a long stroke to the left which may be accidental. 
The third aksara bears no resemblance whatever to ki, although 
the reading ddhi cannot be called absolutely certain. 

13. Properly Rudradova, but the kecond stroke of the da Tub 
be accidental, 

ld. Bn. Datidgdla. The vowel-sign of the last letter is clearly 
bor possibly 7. The third akyera may be rgd. 

16. Bn. “similnd), The reading mi is certain. 

16. About four ekseras are missing. 

17. Bn. omits these two akgaras, which are distinct in the 
impression, 

18. Bn. [Gahamilira. The d-atroke is not quite certain, 

19. Bn. omits this word, Only the lower portion of the first 


two akgaras is preserved, 


20, Bn. reads Kumarasiri, Grahasiri, Jayadasi, Mit(rlasiri, 
but in all these cases the length of the final vowel is distinet in 
the impression. Bn. besides Vamadesi. The d-stroke is 
distinct, 


“In the year 12, in the fourth month of the rainy 
Stason, on the eleventh day, on that (date specified as) 
above, at the request of Devi, the panatihart. the sister 
of Nandi (Nandin), the female pupil of the venerable 
Pusila (Pusyala), the yarin out of the Koliya gan, 
the Bambhadasiya (Brahmadasika) kula, tho Ucenagari 
(Uceairnagart) sik, [a gift] of the female lay-hearers, 
the vaddhaddhinia(?), Jinadisi, Rudradeva( r), Datta gali( ?), 
Rudradevasimini Cavdmini), Rudrad. . epee es , Ob 
(datia), Gahamitra (Grahamitra), Rudra. . Ti, 
Kumara4iri ("#ri), Vamadiisi, Hastisena, Grahagiri ("ari) 
Rudradataé (“datta), Jayadiisi, Mitrasiri (SGT) i... 2 
. For povatihari = penatidhart ef. Ponatiiara jin 
Ep. Ind, vol. ii, p, 209, No, 36, line 4, and the remarks 


a 


—- 
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above. The term voddhaddhiné I cannot explain. It 
may be a family name or the designation of a caste 
or profession or a geographical name. I have remarked 
already that Mr. Banerji’s reading vaddhakinineri cannot 
be upheld, and even the supposition that vaddhaddhininai 
isa clerical error for vaddhakininam is quite improbable 
as the word in the Prakrit dialects always shows a lingual 
ddh. In the list of the éravilis the names from Rudradevt 
to Rudradevasimini present some difficulties.’ Perhaps 
Rudradeva and Dattagali form one word, and dattigiali 
has some meaning unknown to me. At any rate, if 
Rudradeva was the name of a sravika, we ought to 
expect Rudradeva, and Dattagalt sounds rather strange 
as a proper name. Mr. Banerji's translation “ Rudradeva- 
simi (Rudradevasvimin) of Dattagaila”, partly based on 
wrong readings, of course is impossible. The name of 
a male person would be quite out of place in this list of 
female lay-hearers. Rudradevasdmini possibly belongs 
to the following name, now lost, and means “the wife of 
Rudradeva.” 

The third inscription that Mr. Banerji assigns to 
Ramnagar is his No. 16. In the heading he speaks. of 
a “fragment from the lower part of an image from 
Rammagar”, but on p. 107 he says with regard to the 
inscription: “while another inscription (No, xvi) evidently 


from the same place refera to the mame of the capital 


eity [Adhijchchhattra. The identity of Rimnagar with 
Adhichechhatra seems to be certain.” From these words 
it appears that the find-place is by no means warranted 
by any original document, but is merely conjectural. 
And the only reason why the inscription is held to 

' Mr. Eanorji thinks it possible that the two names Jinadiisi and 
Rodradeva have to be taken ne one name, Jinodisi-Rudrodevi. He 
anys: ‘The mother's name might have been prefixed to distinguish 
her from others tee the nome Rudradevi.” IT am not aware that 


anything of this kind ever occurs in the inscriptions, and it is therefore 
hardly necessary to discuss this opinion. 


a > | 


) 
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come from Ramnagar seems to be the mentioning of 
Adhiechattra, which is supposed to be identical with 
Ramnagar, Before we can examine this argument, we 
must turn to the text of the record itself. Strange ry 


say, Mr. Banerji expressly states that “the inscription 


consists of a single line”, while immediately afterwards 
he gives the text as standing in the original in two lines. 


He reads :-— 


1. ... naka gana(?) Dhanatiyanasya ta... . ayal ye] 
-.. [ye Ajdhfijechatrakaye 
2. [nivar* |tana. 


It is self-evident that this cannot be correct. The first 
words yield no sense at all, and it requires but a very 
slight familiarity with the language to see that a form 
like Dhanaiyanasya, with a guttural *% before ya, 
is simply impossible. My own reading, based on an 
impression, is :— 


1... mfijkat{o]! kufla}t{o* Vajra}nagarfi]to* [4akhat}o! 
ayaye® . . .t[sJiy[e]® [A]dh[ijechatrakaye? 
2. [nivar}tana[ri] —5 


1. The first wiifrka is doubtful. On the reverse of the 
impression it looks like ma. ‘Tho é-sign is indistinct. 

2. The first sign of this word has been simply omitted by Bn. 
T take it to be ku, with the w-sign attached to the right horizontal 
bar of the mdtrka. The last sign is certainly not dha as read by 
Bn., 08 it is quite different from the dha occurring later on, 

#. Only the first two akerras of thie word fre not quite 
distinct. On tho reverse of the impression tho first letter looks 
like va, but I admit that in itself it might also be na, as read by 
Bn. The second letter I tako to be jra. The upper horizontal 
line of the letter is indistinct. Below the letter there are some 
scratches that give the subscript ra the appearance of a subscript 


ya. Bn."s reading sya, instead of gari, 18 impossible, 


4. Only the upper half of this word is preserved, 
&, The d-stroke of the first letter is quite distinct. Also the 
reading dryaye is possible, 


a 
+3 
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6. The sa is not certain. 

7. The vowel-signs are destroyed snd the original reading 
may therefore have been Adhicchatrikaye. 

8. Therand the anuevdra is not certain, but tho last aksara 
is certainly not nd, The sign of punctuation has been omitted 


by Bn. 
The translation would be—*“ The request of the 
venerable . . .t.5i, the native from Adhiecchatra, out of 


the [Petiva]mika (Praitivermiba) hula, the Vajranigari 
miki 2.” 

In my opinion the mentioning of Adhicchattra in this 
ease by no means proves that the inscription comes from 
Adhicchattra, On the contrary, if any conclusion is to be 
drawn from the fact, it is rather apt to show that the 
inscription is not from Adhiechattra, as the characterizing 
of a person as the native of a certain place would certainly 
seem superfinous in that place itself. 

The fourth and last inseription which, according to 
Mr. Banerji “most probably" came from Rammagar, is 
No, 1, found on the top of a split coping-stone. Here, 
also, Mr. Banerji's arguments do not convince me. He 
refers again to the Curator's (ie. Fiihrer's) Report for the 
month of April, 1892, which mentions “1 coping stone 
with inscription of the Saka era (dated Samvat 5)... 
Exeavated from the old site of a large Buddhist temple 
at Ramnagar, Rohilkhand”. Even apart from the fact 
shown above that the statements of that Report are liable 
to grave suspicion, I do not see how that description can 
be said to suit the stone bearing the present inseription. 
The inseription contains nothing to indicate that it 
belonged to a ° Buddhist temple”, and it is certainly 


not dated in Satnvat 5. In order to remove this latter — 


objection Mr, Banerji assumes that “Dr, Fiihrer most 
probably took the word Périchaliye, ‘of Pashehiila,’ in 
line $ fora date”. ‘To me it seems incredible that anyone 
able to read that script at all should not have recognized 
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that the date stands in Il. 3 and 4. In these circumstances 
[ think that, until fresh evidence has been brought forward, 
this inscription also has to be classed as being of unknown 
origin, which is to he regretted all the more because, in 
spite of its mutilated state, it has some historical interest, 
Not being in possession of an impression, I do not wish to 
enter into details, but I think it quite possible that it 
records the donation of some rdjan of Paicila., 


For reasons that will appear later on I have reserved 
the inscription No. 8. It is engraved on a Jaina image 
which is supposed to come from Mathura. According to 
Mr, Banerji the discovery of this image was announced by 
Fiihrer in his Annual Progress Report for the year 1890-1 
(p. 17), and in his Annual Report of the Provincial 
Museum for the year 1891—2. <As neither of these 
reports is accessible to me,’ I cannot decide whether the 
identity of the inscription is established. Palwograph ically 
this 1s a most remarkable inscription? The whole writing 
is extremely clumsy, showing that the engraver certainly 
was not accustomed to such work, and there are a number 
of peculiar signs. In the beginning of |, 2 we find an e, 
of which Mr. Banerji says that it is unlike any Brihmi 
letter, but resembles the Kharosthi ra. I cannot discover 
any resemblance to the Kharosthi va, but the letter is 
nevertheless peculiar, as it isa common e¢ with the hase 
line omitted. The same line contains an ordinary pu with 
u large hook placed below the letter. This seems to he 
meant to represent i, though it can hardly be paralleled in 
the Mathura inseriptions of this time, At the end of the 
line we find a ka with an abnormal downstroke and what 
appears to be the left half of a yo, the right half of which 

‘ According to the list printed at the end of the Annual Reports, 
a special Progress Report for the year 1890-1 does not exist, The Hist 


mentions only o Progress Report from October, 1880, till 30th June, 189), 
* My remorks are based on two LM pressions, 
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can never have existed. The second letter of the third 
line, which puzzled Mr, Banerji, may be taken as a ya with 
the left eurve touching the middle vertical, but it differs 
from the same letter as it appears twice in |. 2. The 
strangest sign is the fourth one of the third line. 
Mr. Banerji transeribes it by the guttural #a, without 
adding any remark. How the sign can ever be thought 
to represent #ia@ Tam unable to see. I do not believe that 
any similar sign can be found in a Brihmi inseription, 
though it is just possible that the engraver intended to 


write a ligature, the first part of which was fia. The last 


sign of the third line seems to be again the left half of 
a ya. In the fourth line we find a sé with the right 
horizontal prolonged. Mr. Banerji thinks we ought to 
read so, the o being formed by the combination of a and 
iw, bot Iam afraid there will not be many paleographers 
able to follow him in his bold flight of fancy. The last 
sign of |. 4, read tu by Mr. Banerji, seems to be meant for 
tir, but the ligature is formed in an extraordinary way, 
a small tf with the serif being placed inside o fa of the 
ordinary size. The first letter of the last line is read he 
by Mr. Banerji, which is possible only on the assumption 
that the e-stroke may be turned also in the opposite 
direction, and that we have here an entirely new type of 
he not found hitherto in any other inscription. To me it 
seems that instead of he we have before us two signs, the 
second-of which bears a certain resemblance to da, whereas 


of the first it can only be said that it shows an d-stroke 


at the top. The last two signs, read eaya by Mr. Banerji, 
may just as well be anything else. 
As far as it can be read at all the inseription rans -—* 
|, sa? 70 1 va 1 di 10 5 
. etaya® piviyi® gahalya]* 
3. tiyamu ... éiminé[ya]* 
1 In the notes I have not repeated! those of Mr. Banerji’s different 
readings which I have discussed above. 
nas. 1012. 12 


es, 
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4. maniravasusitidhittr 6 
5. . idamadiva? . . . 


1. Bn. salt), adding that the anusvara is indistinct. In the 
impression there is no anwevdra nt all. 

2. Bn. efaye, but there is no e-stroke at the top of the ya, 

4. Bn, puvaye, but the d-strokes of the two last letters are 
quite distinct. 

4. Bn. reads only ha, but there is & distinct letter, which 
I take to be ga, before the ha. 

5. Bn. “tdye. There is no @-stroke on the last lettar. 

6. Bn. mi’, which is possible, 

7. Bn. “deva’, but the vowel stroke goes to the right. 

Mr, Banerji has attempted to translate this text. Hoe 
does not shrink from explaining susoti, with the help 
of modern Bengali, as “an apabhraniga of the Sanskrit 
svasriya”. I am not sure whether the pages of the 
Hmgraphia Indica are reall y the proper place for such 
linguistic jokes. I confess my inability to extract any 
Sense out of that portion of the inscription which follows 
the date. OF course, it js possible that dhittr . idamadavea 
was meant for something like dhitra patima data, but 
{think that we shall never advance beyond such rnesses, 
Considering the state of the script and the text, | distinctly 
doubt the genuineness of this inscription, And there are 
some more facts that point to the same conclusion. The 
inscription is engraved on a piece of sculpture whieh is 
undoubtedly genuine. It is 4 fragment of a standing 
naked figure of a Jaina. The preserved portion reaches 
from the loins to the knees. At the back there js 
4 piece of a pilaster or of the shaft of an tim brel la, 
The inseription is engraved at the lower end of this 
extant portion of the pilaster, with a roughly eut arch 
at the top. As far as I know, there is no other instance —_ 
at any rate not for that time—of a votive inscription 
being placed at the back of a statue, And if really, 
out of modesty or for some other reason, the donor 


se eA 
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selected that side for his inscription, why did he not 
have it engraved as usual on the pedestal, but rather 
on the statue itself? This certainly looks suspicious, 
and our suspicion will increase if we examine the 
condition of that portion of the stone that bears the 
inseription. From the photograph and the impression 
it appears that a good deal of the surface, especially 
on the right side, has peeled off. In these places the 
inscription ought to he indistinct; but that is not the 
ease, the letters standing out here just as clear as in 
the rest of the inseription. In these circumstances 
[ cannot help declaring this inscription to be a forgery. 
The decision of the question who is responsible for it 
I leave to the readers of this paper. 
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DR. M. A. STEIN'S MANUSCRIPTS IN TURKISH 
“RUNIC" SCRIPT FROM MIRAN AND TUN-HUANG 


Pcs.isnep axp Taaxstaren ny VILHELM THOMSEN 


[2 the highly valuable collection of MSS. which 
Dr, M. A. Stein brought home from his remarkable 
expedition to East Turkestan,! some are found written in 
the “runic” seript we now know from inscriptions in 
Mongolia and Siberia, and of which the recent investi- 
gations in Turfan and the adjacent localities also have 
brought interesting specimens to light. Dr. Stein has 
done me the honour to request me to publish the MSS, 
in this kind of script found by him, and it has been a 
pleasure to me to do so in this preliminary paper, trusting 
that in a later, final paper I shall succeed in clearing up 
several of the mysteries and doubts which I have been 
obliged to leave unsolved here. It has been of great 
assistance to me that owing to Dr. Stein's kindness I have 
been able to make use of the two original MSS., here 
designated I and I], in one of our public libraries in 
Copenhagen. 
In the transcription, wherever I have thought necessary, 
T have—as in my first paper,“ Déchiffrement des inscriptions 
de 'Orkhon et de I'Iénisséi, Notice préliminaire ” (Bull. de 
l’Acad. R. des sciences et des lettres de Danemark, 1893)— 
designated such consonants as are used only in connexion 
with back and mixed vowels by a small figure 4, and those 
which are connected only with front vowels by a small * 
The signs used to separate the words I have designated 
everywhere by colons (:). Characters, especially vowels, 
which are not expressed in the original seript but must be 
*M. Aurel Stein, ‘‘Explorations in Central Asia, 1906-8," in 
Geographical Journal for July and September, 100 (** Reprint”). 


al 
Ja 


See eee oe 
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understood, I have placed in (). Lacuna I have indicated 
by [ ], and the approximate number of missing characters. 
by dots. 
Ms. I 
M.I. xxxui, 0006. (Plate L) 


This MS. was found in the ruins of Fort Miran, in 
Dr, Stein's words, “a stronghold intended to guard the 
direct route from the southern oases of the Tarim basin 
to Tun-huang,” on what “ must have been a main line of 
communication into China from the last centuries ae. 
onwards." [t consists of three pieces. 

The first of these pieces, which Dr. Stein has marked «a, 
is an almost entirely preserved sheet, 124 to 13 inches 
(32 to 33cm.) high and about 104 inches (26 em.) broad, 
[t is written only on one side. 

The second piece, 6, is a fragment which constitutes the 
lower half of an exactly similar sheet written’ on both 
sides (“b recto” and“ verso”), This, in addition to its 
being a fragment only, is also far from being in so good 
a state of preservation as a, It appears at one time to 
have been exposed to damp for a considerable period. 
This has firstly resulted in the characters becoming more 
or less effaced in several places; upon the reverse side 
(“6 verso") to such an extent that it has not been possible 
to obtain a photograph of this side. But while damp, 
the sheet must moreover have been subject to a great 
pressure or tension which has produced several ruptures, 
# considerable one slightly above the centre, in particular, 
and some smaller ones, while the upper part of the paper 
has become highly distorted. After having become dry 
and rigid again the lines in this part are very much 
displaced and undulating, which in connexion with the 
partial effacement of the writing rendera the reading 
extremely difficult. 


' Stein, loc. cit., pp. 29 seqq. 


Papas (goo IXSX [°py) “MeUrpy tody JLtog Oring, psp yg, Ee Sy 
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The third fragment, ¢, consists of the upper, obliquely 
torn off part of a sheet, undoubtedly not the same as the 
one to which fragment 6 has belonged; partly because 
eS paper is apparently somewhat wider than that of b, 
and partly because the sheet, if it contained both ¢ and b, 
would be considerably longer than the sheet a. 

The paper in all three fragments is homogeneous. It 
is & very coarse, brown, hand-made paper, bearing 
distinet traces of having been beaten out upon a board. 
IT have had « quite small piece of it analysed in 
V. Stein's Analytical-Chemical Laboratory in Copenhagen, 
Unfortunately the piece was so small — I did not venture 
to take a larger piece —that it was not possible to arrive 
at a definite conclusion as regards the amount of glue or 
starch contained in it; it must at any rate have been 
inconsiderable, and probably irregularly distributed, which 
is also in accordance with the faet that the writing in 
many places strikes distinctly through the paper. The 
anilysis of the paper proved that “the sample consisted 
of highly flossy fibres which must be explained as 
pertaining to hemp and perhaps also to flax; moreover, 
the presence of a single hair of hemp has been detected. 
A amall quantity of fragments (epidermis and bast-cells) 
of grasses has also been found, the presence of which 
can scarcely be interpreted as originating from an 
intentional admixture, but must be owing to an accidental 
contamination ”.! 

The writing is large and distinct—so far as it is not 
effaced, The instrument used for writing was a brush, 
and nota reed-pen, With a pointed instrument “ blind” 
lines have been drawn with an intermedinte space of 
about 7% of an inch (14-15 mm.), and from these lines the 
characters depend. Their forms- resemble nearly those 

' As t@ paper from East Turkestan ef. J. Wiesner, “ Ein neuer 


Beitrag xar Geschichte des Papiers™ (Siteangsber. der kais. Akad. der 
Wiss., Wien, Philos. -hist. KL, exlviii, 104). 
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in other MSS. from Turkestan written in this kind of . 


characters: It may be noted-that the sign for ig has the 
form 4, also frequently used elsewhere, with the angle 
turned towards the left and not reversely, as is partly the 
ease in the Turfan MSS? Before this character it is quite 
usual to insert a, strictly speaking, superfluous i, as u (0) 
before the sign uq (og). It is, perhaps, by chance that 
the sions for ld (it) and nd (nf) are absent, whereas a 
occurs. Nor does the sign for the syllable wp" which is 
characteristic of these regions occur. No distinction is 
made between the sounds sand # Two signs are used to 
designate both of them: the one in connexion with back 
(and mixed) vowels (s'), and the other with front vowels 
(*). Consequently, none of the modifications or new 
formations met with in certain Turfan MSS. as also. 
though differently, in inscriptions, oceur to distinguish 
4 from £* The sign ; is used to separate the words. 
Lastly, some designations of numerals oceur: a relatively 
short and thick stroke, sometimes placed in the lower half 
of the line, and sometimes in the upper half of it, = 1. 
and two such strokes = 2. 

As regards the contents, we here have the fragments 
of a register or lists of persons who may be presumed to 
have been either in the act of leaving the fort after having 
stayed there, or of having only passed hy it in the one 
or the other direction and to whom a kind of passport had 
been granted or assistance given for their further journey. 
That the trathe was fairly brisk is proved by the fact that 
fragment a, at least, though it only deals with a single day, 
yet comprises a somewhat considerable number of names 
It is natural that military persons appear to be mostly 

| See espocially A, v. LeCoq, ' Koktiirkisches aus Turfan” (Sitzungaber. 
Kgl. Preuss. Akad. Wiss, 1909, pp. 1047 seqq.), and V, Thomsen, “ Ein 
Blatt in tirkischer Runenschrift aus Turfan” (ibid., 1010, pp, 200 aeqq. |, 

* Cf. v. Le Coq, loc. cit., pp. 1050, 1082. 

* Cf, v. Le Cog, loc, cit., pp. 1050 seq.; Thomsen, loe. vit, p. 200. 

“Cf. v. Le Coq, loc. cit., pp. 1054, 1050; Thomsen, loe. cit., p. 208, 
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“mentioned, and the possibly turbulent conditions then 


existing may be an additional reason. This careful 
registration is in itself of no slight interest as regards 
the history of civilization. Linguistically, special interest 
attaches to the store of personal names here contained. 
Several of them are known from elsewhere, especially 
from the Old-Turkish inscriptions from Mongolia and 
Siberia; but, in addition to this, many new contributions 
are added to our knowledge of the Old-Turkish manner of 
naming. | 

Now. there remains to be diseussed the question 
regarding the age of the manuseript. The only direct 
indication of time contained in the manuscript itself 1s 
the date which oceurs in the beginning of a: “ The fourth 
month, the twenty-ninth.” But we get no information 
at all regarding the year. It is evident, however, that 
it is written by a Turkish clerk who held an appointment 
at a Turkish or essentially Turkish garrison, and among 
other things it is unquestionable by reason of several 
Chinese titles (and names ?), such as Sangun, Chigehu, ete., 
that the fort and the country have been under Chinese 
rule, On the other hand, there appears to be no trace 
whatever of Tibetan in the MS. From this we may be 
justified in coneluding that it is older than the time when 
the Tibetans, in the eighth century, established themselves 
here, remaining as late as the ninth century, when the 
fort was completely ruined? Consequently, the Ms. 
undoubtedly cannot be later than the middle of the 
eighth century a.p.; if anything, it is perhaps of 
somewhat earlier date, and the form of the letters as 
well as the texture of the paper corresponds fairly well 
with this supposition. 

I shall now give the text with the translation. 

or also Houtama, Ain tarbisch-orabieches (Closeor, Leiden, 157M, 
a M. A, Stein, loc, cit., p, 30, 
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Sat Roe oN Re 


Il. 
1%. 
15. 


14. 
1d. 
16. 


17, 
Is. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


22. 


' An 6 which was firat written hia rut 
after which a new 6 was written, 

* Written thos between the limes; to be inserted 

* The missing character has run; it resembles ¢{j 

* At the end of the line, after i, there is no 
of ink or a character (nm?!) which lid been con 
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- Tortiné’: fay : toaqus : atuzga 


unfapyajn dur : yf a Jritgt Ster(jiewe > bedu 
m2 dager: kdl > y fa drift jy = bolti - 


. faa)nt > idirdki : yfa Jviiqgt : dk : 


bilgd : Gigkike : yfajrifiig = bolti : 
olga : kimmad : qil[i]é : dzikd : 


- yf ayrl( T)y : boltt > kithiig = wrfu jin 
- gees bers yf prl(t py + bolté : icihpet : 
rig 


wiralrivg= 


t y(a)riig : tidiin : bir : y(a)rtig :y fale 
« i}y: bolti : fallfa)ni : ieaki + eid 


k(t litrmis = iE + y(a)riig > da : agelsi 

2 bir: yfajrl(i jy : bolt: kfdjdim : wrfn piu 
qa: y: (ajd[é)i* ofa)iun - tinike - \: 

suycu : fa itg : da : kirmis : y(ajri 

ig: da: Wa)yir'quar : qa: (ajiti : y(ajriig ; 
tiginke >): bajrs qfajn afajiunga:l: — 
quius : wr( jie: ga :\: kiil : digsi : i|||4 
nigiid : 4: sit r(i)ycirga : 1: k(dnsig : q 

a [sic]: 1: Ya )ilig (a)pa : ga: 1: quiluy :qa:\: 
sicirkd : |: ur(u jie : afa pen : qa: 1: 

bf a jas (a)pa : iérik + ila : bir - u(apriig : yo 


b reeto 
= 


- intalh: wr(u ie : y(a)riigt {+ Jmas : fa ;) 
: ad a 
- Yfadell Ty : bolti - yurta : (aj}t: iiton [sie A 


and has Lown bilwekeined ower, 


in |. 8 after bir, 
fanything, nob y. 
character, but either a bhot 


Wwenced ancl ; i 
* Or clerical error for sediin as then effaced. 





ts 


inl 


ere ks - 


te age 
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lef el mad : yf ajrig : : ula jyms : tutreng 
qa: yfallipy: bolti : bindir : 


ha = y(aprfig : yaprl(iy : boltt : 


. yolta : (at : hogiirm(i js: (a jrka sy: y 


fapriq : yfa}rl(i}y : bolt: kithiig : a(ajir 
uni gas: yorwug : yfa drift py : bolti 


. kitribir : wr ui : sfajienga : |: 

. git: |: bfajrdwug : yfaprl(i py : bolt 

- 1: qodu : b(a Niig : da : h(a jlmas : gil 

) ts eae:  q[(aprya : qe: yf pel (Ty : bolti : 


h verso 
Oates crteetted allied oe ce 
soo yullug or a): urfujre :yfayr.. .] 
(1 yirtul. . . ji ur(u jive : qa: yfapr[Yijy] 
bolti : lag. bfa jylung : eq(or ape" [y(ayr] 
tigi : bfajre : ufiiie: qa: yfajrlfi}y > bo 
ltt: [.jrtkin*[ja(ajiwn : Form[. . .] 
y(apriigin® : intult ; u[ryujruga : y[fa)r] 
lit dy: bolti: 
ut sfajiun : y(ajriigin : qiy(ajy(a)n: wr 


. (jin : ga: bf a jrdi 


. budwrqa : y(ajriig : 


bir: figdld : bur : > yfapriig ; bfajrdi : 
tiismid ket: |: yfaJriig: qiyfahfaja: ga : bir) 


. ¥fapriig : qulapa : wrfujruga 21s yfaprilig . ; 


qone’ : Pd jrthd [sie 1]: ws fa ite « t/a jyatf. . 
bir : kokiismak  yfajrilig : y(a rift?) 
bolté : (ai laleiil[, . 2... arr] 

ig: ivendu[— — — —] 

i{— — — — — — —J 
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cf 

The fourth month, the twenty-ninth. ‘To Unagan Chur's 
yariq Urungu Tudun Chigshi a yarlig was (granted), 
To Alani [chiriki's yariq Chik Bilgai Chigshi a yarlig was 
(granted), To Otga Kénmish Qilich himself a yarlig was 
(granted). To Kiiliig Urungu were (given) one yariq and 
a yarlig. Concerning the yariq Kiipa one yariq and a yarlig¢ 
were (given). OF the three yariqs sent by Alani Ichriki 
from the army (there) was (granted) one yarlig to Ugi, 
| to Kaidim Urungu, and 1 to Adfch ?}ii Sangun Tink Of 
the yarigs arrived from the town of Sugehu (there) were 
(given) six yariqs to the Bayirqus, 1 to Tigin, 1 to Bars 
Khan Sangun, 1 to Qutuz Urungu, 1 to the younger 
brother of Kiil Chigshi, 1 to Sarig Chir, 1 to Kansig, 
| to Tiinghg Apa, 1 to Qutlug, 1 to Siichiir, 1 to Urungu 
Sangun, and to Bichii(?) Apa Ichriki one yariq together 
with a yosuq. 


b recto 


— ————z —_ =r — — 


C= Se 
To Inal Urungu’s yariq [.]mash (7) a yarlig was 
(granted). To [Yag?]mish Tutugq, the yariq who had 
come from the camp(?) with thirty horses (7)! a yarlig 
was (granted). To B(?)indir were (given) a yariq and 
a yarlig, To a man whose horse had dropped dead (?) 
on the way were (given) 1 yariq and a yarlig. To 
Kiiliig Sangun were (given) 1 yosuq and a yarlig, 
To Kiiribir Urungu Sangun were given 1 sword (7) and 
1 yarlig for going (7) (or: after he had gone 7). To Qilich 
Kiich Q[ar ?Ja a yarlig was (given), 


b verso 
=>. 3. ‘oii ies so 
To the yarfiq of ?— —}] Urunga [— —}] Urungu a 
yar[lig] was (granted). To Lachfin 7] Bayl(?)uq[—'s 


1 Or “ for tho sake of horses"! 
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yariq Bars Urungu a yarlig was (granted). To Inal 
U[rajngu, a yariq of [.Jirkin Sangun Tir[—], a yarlig 
was (granted). 

Ut Sangun gave a yariq of his to Qiyagan Urungu, 


e 

To Buchur a yariq. 

To Bir (?) Ugii one yariq went. 

To Tiizmish 1 yariq, to Qiyagan one yariq, to Gul Apa 
Urungu 1 yariq, to the shepherds 2 yvariqs. To Tai [—] 
one —(?) yariqg [and a yarlig?] were (given). [To] 
Alakii] [— —] Inanchu [— — —}. 


Nores to I 


a,).2 Yoarig is a hitherto unknown worl. Here, apparently, it is 
used, on the one hand, to designate an officer (1) dispatched for « special 
purpose by another and superior officer or by a man of rank. But, on the 
other hand, when it is stated in the list that to so-and-so one or more 
yarige from the fort have been given it appenrs to me that it rather 
suggests a military personage provided as an escort, The common, 
primary signifiention is no doubt ‘one who is detached", and I believe 
the word is nothing but a derivative from the verbal root yur-, “to 
eplit'’ (**te detach"), As, however, the senso is somewhat uncertain, 
om! T have not been able to find a word which completely expresses 
the conjectured siguifieations, I have retained the Turkish word in the 
tranalution, 

a, L 3 The Turkish yorfiy is very moch the some as that now 
frequently expressed by the better-known Persian word sarmdn, ‘‘adecree, 
an edict, an open letter which serves as a passport or introduction to 
other authorities.” This word also I have retained in the translation. 

a, 1 WM. Sida ie the town Sa-chou (PF #41) in the Chinese province 
of Kansuh, Mareo Polo's Sueciv, Sukchu (H. Yule, The Book of Ser Marco 
Poto, Loudon, IST1, i, p. 196). The old pronunciation of the syllable 
wet (PR) was wnk. 

a, 1. 15, The Bayirqus were a Turkish tribo nearly related to the 
Uigurs and living north of the groat desert. | 

a, 121. Yorey (see also fr. 1 8; cf. Chagatai, Eastern Turki yoors, 
Teleut, yoroy, o rule, institution, custom) appears to denote one or more 
military persons of lower rank than a yorig(?). Possibly ‘an orderly", 
“sergeant, or some such person; or possibly a command or detachment? 

be, LG& I assume that igdr- is related to the Eastern Turki titra, 
“to thunder,” Osmanli grid = (1) idem, (2) ‘die a sudden death”, 

ou (AK AM), called later Qara-Khoja, 


near modern Turfan. 
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MS. II 
Cu. 00831. (PiLates Il anp IIIa.) 


This MS., which was found in the wonderful deposit in 
the * Halls of the Thousand Buddhas” near Tun-huang,’ 
must decidedly he characterized as the most remarkable. 
comprehensive, and also best preserved of all the MSS. 
found hitherto written in the Turkish runic seript. 

It is in the form of a little book, written upon excellent, 
thick and strong Chinese paper, yellow in colour. It 
consists altogether of fifty-eight leaves of equal size, or 
twenty-nine small sheets, about 54 inches (13-Gem.) high, 
and about 3) inches (about Sem.) wide, The sheets are 
not stitched together, but glued together at the back, one 
by one. The glue has been so durable that, practically, 
it has not yet loosened. As there is no binding at all 
on the book, and as it has evidently been much read, the 
eorners and the outmost leaves are somewhat worn and 
creased ; but otherwise, owing to the excellent quality of 
the paper, it is as well preserved throughout as if it had 


“been lately written. 


The Turkish text begins upon the reverse page of the 
fifth lenf (I reckon this as p. 1; the original has no 
pagination) and ends upon the front page of the fifty- 
seventh leaf. As, with the exception of these two leaves, 
all the others are written upon both sides, the text 
comprises 104 pages in all. The two last pages (109 and 
104) contain a postscript or colophon written in red ink. 
The first nine and the last three pages of the book had 
originally been blank; but afterwards, not only have 
these twelve pages been closely tilled with writing in 
Chinese, but also the last three pages’ (102-4) of the 
Turkish text, together with the margin of the last. but 
four (p. 101) and of p. 1, have bean entirely covered with 


M.A. Stein, loc. oit., pp. 39 seqg, 
# = 
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a, ae ee 


Il. Book in Turkish Runic Script from Tun-huang 
Ch.o033, pp, 14. scale 
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Chinese writing, partly owing to which it is rather difficult 
to read what is written beneath—especially on pp. 103 
and 104, Dr. Stein tells me (I myself am unable to verify 
it adequately) that these additions in Chinese are not in 
any way connected with the Turkish text. 
The written column is rather small, about 34 to 4 inches 
(8) to 10em.) high and about 2 to 2} inches (5 to 5}.em.) 
wide. Upon a page written in full there are nine lines 
only, each line consisting of as many as eight to ten 
characters, including the signs for separating the words. 
The writing is elegant and clear, and bears evidence of 
a practised hand. The writing materials nsed have been 
& brush and excellent, black Indian ink. On the other 
hand, what is written with red colour is more or less 
decidedly faded. On the whole, the characters agree in 
form with those in MS. I, as also with those which are met 
with in the fragments of inanuscripts found in Turfan. It 
may be noted that the sign for iq (see p. 184) is not used 
at all (ug, on the other hand, occurs frequently). With 
regard to the sounds ¢ and & the case here is the same as 
in I: there are the signs s! and s* only, both expressing 
both « and =! As in I, so also here, we find none of the 
‘modifications of certain characters, by the addition of 
diacritical lines, which are found in some of the Turfan 
fragments. On the other hand, we often find the sign 
for the sound-combination p, hitherto known from the 
Turfan MSS. only, and before which a superfluous wu is 
sometimes written, as before ug (compare p.184), Moreover, 
we find a new sign, not hitherto known from elsewhere, 
for the syllable of (and wif 7), viz A: ; it occurs three 
times, and only in the word of, “grass.” Of signs for 
consonantal compounds, are found mal (vf) and né; before 
the latter is often added a superfluons » (nnd); but dd 
| _* As in other sources, «7 is often written after f instead ot «*; thus 


always in the verbal affix -mid, After i a* likewise sometimes occurs 
for n!, and, before i, * for y', eg. ytia” = yil (XMVIL, p. 25). 
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(it) does not occur. To separate the words two fine lines 
(.) surrounded by a red circle are used (here expressed 
by =). | | 

The book consists of sixty-five short, unnumbered 
chapters or paragraphs. Each of them 1s headed by « 
line composed of small, black circles filled with red 
and occurring in continually alternating combinations, 
G2, 00 08 00, O000 CODD G00, 00 0 00, ete. In the following 
[ designate these chapters by Roman numerals. 

Each paragraph contains a small story, or, strictly 
speaking, it describes quite shortly some or other simple 
situation or mood in which nature, and especially animals, 
usually play a part. They may be compared more nearly 
to a series of small lyrical poems in prose. Almost every 
paragraph (except IV, X, XU, XIV, XXI, XLVI, and 
LI) ends with a kind of ethical decision: “This is good,” 
or “ This is evil * or the like.’ 

Now what is the meaning of this? And what, on the 
whole, is the object of the book? According to pp. 103 
and 104 (the ¢olophon) it is written for the use of two 
young students or schoolboys; therefore we may be . 
justitied in regarding it as a kind of moralizing render, | 

‘The only corresponding instance thet I know of, which, however, 
ean scarcely be interpreted similarly, is that from a Christian fragment 
from ‘Turfan, poblished by v. Le Cog (** Ein christhches and ein mani- 
chiisches Manuskriptfragment in tiirkischer Sprache anus Turfan,” 
Sitrungeber. Kyl. Prouss. Akad,, 1000, pp. 126, 1207), in which one 
of the two chapter headings preserved has the addition “This ts 
good” (ddg@ of) and the other “This is evil” (yorfag of). Dr. v. 
Le Coq translates it: ‘dies ist gut, tibel (anzuhéren)."” As here on 
}). Lal, * this banca is good {ite real, for obLaining wisalotis {rom).” 
Furthermore, the above-mentioned final decision is usually preeeded by 
the words: “(he or it) says. Know ye this." As these words. occur 
aleo when no such decision is added, and, on the other hand, are 
often separated from it by repeated punctuation marks of a blank 

I think that they do not really preamble the final decision, bat 
only mark the conclusion of the story itself. As to the subject for fir, 
4+ (he or it) says," or “ (they) any", Ido not know, for example, whether 


it is the author or the principal person in the paragraph in question who 
is meant. In the translation | have omitted this word ‘hiccup houtl a 


« * 


* by Wir pial Sa + ax 
om 
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I suppose also that it is some such book; but, on the other 
hand, I do not believe that this explains it fully. 

In the postscript on p. 101 it is designated as bu irg 
hitig, “this irg writing” or “book”, and from the post- 
seript to LVII it is seen that irg is the designation of 
every single paragraph. This word I can only regard " 
as being identical with the Osm. 3)! ig, a rare, and 
now, no doubt, obsolete word, which is stated to signify 
the same as j=,] oywr, “ (good) fortune, luck, chance." * 
This again is unquestionably related to the trim, 
“divination, omen,” which occurs in several northern — 
Turkish dialects (Altai, Teleutic, ete)" If we add to 
this what we read on pp. 101 and 102, that by the 
help of this book “every one becomes master of his own 
fate, then there appears to be but little doubt that 
the real or at least the secondary object of the book 
was of a superstitious nature; it has not only been 
a moral or moralizing book, but also an irg-bitig, 
“a fortune-book.” Therefore, when it is said every time 
that this or that is good or evil it undoubtedly signities, 
in particular, that it is either the one or the other regarded 
as an omen—wherefore the individual chapter itself 1s 
called an irq, an omen—and not, strictly speaking, 
according to a moral standard. This is confirmed by 
the faet that according to our conceptions, at least, there 3 
often appears to be so slight a connexion between the 4 
contents of a story and the moral thereof: or, also, the 





' onker, Dictowmire Ture-Arabe-Pereum, Leiprig, 1866, 1, p. 2 4 
(referring to Hindogla), and referring to Zenker, Radloif also, in his 
Wartertuch der Tark-Dinlecte, i, p. 1870. (The possibility of there being 
aeonnexion between our irg and the yir or ir, “a song,” which occurs 
in several Turkish languages—should this occur to anybody—must be re 
tlefinitely dismissed, ) | 
® Hence irimla-, irimda-, “toll fortunes”; trimdi, “a soothsayer.” 
Compare also Altai, Teleutic, Kirghiz, ote., frie, ‘‘ fortune, chance." 
See Badlof, Worterbuch, i, pp. 1288, 1370; V. Verbiteki, Slonar’ 





-altaiskago i aladagebugo narétiy turksbugo yacihe, Ragan, 164, 
‘P 455 seq. - 
mas. 112 is 
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latter may be so vague (“both evil and good,” or “ either 
evil or good", see paragraphs V, XI, XVIII, LV, LVI, 
and LXIV) that it can only with difficulty be regarded as 
a real moral criticism of the contents. The basis for 
the signification of the warning, the short story or the 
situation narrated, may be supposed either to be a 
dream '—although the description is usually so specialized 
that it would be very remarkable for anyone to dream 
just in such a manner—or sometimes, perhaps, something 
that directly mects one in life, or it may also undoubtedly 
be, and perhaps as a rule is, but a shifting framework 
for an oracular response which is sought, for instance, 
by opening the book at random. Analogous instances 
undoubtedly oceur in abundance in the literature of 
‘Central and East Asin; but | must leave it to others to 
point out more closely all details in that respect. I only 
want to emphasize the fact that several of the details 
are so closely connected with the mode of living of the 
Turks that, as far as these paragraphs are concerned, 
it is impossible to conceive that they are translations from 
another language. 

The book is written in a somewhat brief and concise 
style, undoubtedly in prose; at least, I have not been able 
to trace any real metre. As characteristic features I nay 
mention, on the one hand, the frequent occurrence of 
parallelism of sentences * (that in this case the two parallel 
phrases, usually, also have the same or almost the same 
number of syllables, is quite natural and cannot be alleged 
as a proof of a metre). On the other hand, 1 want to draw 
attention to the marked endeavour towards alliteration 


' Professor F. W. K. Miller, of Berlin, to whom I had orally mentioned 
the contents of this remarkable book before the Hitnitication of fry had 
become clear tome, immediately advanced the supposition that it might: 
probably be a dream-book of similar nature to those known from the 

® OL Inscriptions de POrkion déchifirées par Vilh. Thomsen, Helsingfors, 
1896, p. 96. 
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met with in several places. This alliteration—which may 
often oceasion a somewhat far-fetched choice of words—is 
found especially, but not exclusively, in connexion with 
the above-mentioned parallelism, so that 1t connects every 
single one of the two parts more closely together te 
a unity and distinguishes it more decidedly from the other 
part, eg. eariy—eabdti, yasif? y—yalabaé (XT); yorin 
yairayur, kidi Iinrdniir (COX); obit — dgriinéin, 
qobi—qorqinéin (XXXVI); siaugivin sipdr, dicihinin 
wayur (XLVIID; tey—tigrat, yasi(?}y— yadrat (L); 
yosil—yaylayim, qisil—qislayim (L1); yayaq—yaylayim, 
quiluy—qillayim (LVI); yilga—yiditmayin, ayga— 
artatmayin (LUX); ete. 

Linguistically, considerable interest attaches to the book, 
especially on account of the rich supply of words contained 
in it, Many of the words I have not as yet succeeded in 
explaining: therefore, in this preliminary note I have either 
heen obliged to leave them untranslated, or have only been 
able to supply a conjectural translation of them according 
to the context, There are other words, mostly concerning 
daily life, which can, with more or less certainty, be 
compared with familiar words from the modern Turkish 
languages; but many of these words, as far as I know, 
have not previously been demonstrated at so early a 
linguistic stage or in the older forma we have here before 
us, The fact should be emphasized that some of the 
words of this nature now appear to be retained only in 
the more remote, northern Turkish dialects, or, at any rate, 
to agree more closely with forms occurring in them. Some 
examples illustrating this will be given in the notes. 

Unfortunately, nothing ean be stated with certainty 
regarding the time when the book was written, only ib 
was, no doubt, written later than the MS. ML xxxi, 006, 
and later than the middle of the eighth century A.D. More 
probably, perhaps, it dates from the beginning of the ninth 
century. The note contained at the end of the book (p, 103), 





1 


2 
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that it was written in “the year of the tiger”, explains 
nothing. It isthe third year of the twelve-yeare cyele in use 
in East and Central Asia, and “the year of the tiger” was 
eg. 750 A.D. and every twelfth year before and after that 
time, as for instance 810,822, ete, Nor can it be detinitely 
settled whether the book is of Buddhistie or of Manichwean 
origin; but most outer and inner criteria speak in favour 
of the latter. Judging from the other documents we have 
from East Turkestan, in the runic script, it also Appears 
as if this script has been used chiefly in Manichwean cireles. 

I shall now give a transcription of the text (where the 
numbers in the margin indicate the pages of the original), 
with the translation placed opposite to it. As I think it 
unnecessary to print each of the short lines of the book 
separately, I use | to designate the beginning of a new line, 
and || to indicate the beginning of a new page. 

In the text I make no special reference to the notes 
which follow, merely arranging these according to the 
numbers of the paragraphs. Therefore, with each para- 
graph, I heg the reader to compare the notes concerned. 


I. Tfa)nzxi:m(a)n:|yladrtidn: I. I am Toen-si (je, the 
kidd = | (ajltun : Grgiln > dizad: Chinesn Emperor). Early and 
olulrup(adn = mfdjnal(a)y|iir - late I enjoy sitting on the 
mfdi)n : fajnéa ; | bilinlf(a)r = | golden throne. Know ye this. 
(iJdgit : ol ; This is yood. 

IT. ala: (a)iliy: ylol:t{a)ari - I, I am the Way-God on 
mia : ylajrfin : kiléd : aw pichald horse. Early and 
(d P)éiir sm(dijntsutrws(a)kiz! late 7 ainble(?) along, He 
(aJyllijy = kiki: | oytin met a two-month-old child of 
soqludmis : kisi: ll gorqmii: | man. The man was afraid, 
qorqma :tlim(s)%: que: blirg(ijy: “Fear not: T will give you 
mint > | timid: (adnéa : bilin « | blessing,” said he. Know this. 
(addgil : ol: This is good. 

IL. (a}ltun : gfa)n(a)ti(ir: 0, Tam a golden-winged, 


Haim: gladria > qui: milan: 
t(a)n(ijm ; titst: | tlaj)gi: titka- | 


bold (2) black - eagle. The 
appearance of my body may 
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m(d)rk(di)n ; ta)tluyda : y(a)t- 
(i)pi(an : ifa)pladuiqlifnin : 
Gi tulld(a drs mf d)nzsl a)b|diik(i min: 
yilyiir : mfdjn : (a)ndlay 
kitéliig | mfdjn-: (ajnéa ; 
hillind(ajr: : | (aJdgit: ol : 

6 IV. aria: fa? )ri: ltovfa)n: 
qua |: m(ddn + int|(an : Pefalé: 
iizd |: olurnupl aja: | mfd)nil- 

7 (a)yiir:\ml(ajn : ( ajnéa : ball livi- 
(itr) : : 

V. | Wiilg:(a)rzyontlin(a)ra : 
b(ajrmilé s aq : bisi : | quiunta- 
mils : (ajltiwn tulywylug : 

& fajdy\(irifila < wladrayilady : 
t(a)bisini(ari : bladrmid: | 
brit : galg(ajni : butullamts: 
(a)ltuln: budll(uy2| bwvral(te : 
| ylalravfajy : (a)bilifara : 

9 Majim||if : tidiiné ; qlunduyi : 
wrili(anmis : b(ai)gllik : yla)- 
ravajy : | tir : mflajnililg : 
b{dijdo : (adr : (a)rmlia : aftiy ¢ 
(ajdglii : ol : 


10 || ‘VI. (adfijyli : tonjuzli : 
art : | died : soog{ u)almis 
(a)rmii : | (addfidylin) : qla}r- 
wilt: wladrfiimis (+) Ltonurut : | 

11 (ajziyi : sinm lid : bir: (a)néa [: 
bili : : | plablfajy +: ol : : 

VIL. (ar + t(a)rkifajya : | 
K(aJlir : (aijdgit : | siiz > fa)b : 

12 (alli: Majir : tile: (a)néa : 

bililal(adr : > | (a)dga : ol : 
VILL. (ajltun : bajiliy | : 
villajn < mlajn : | (adltwn : 
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not yet be folly developed. 
Lying (in wait ?) near the sea 
T preserve those I am fond of; 
those I love, I feed on. So 
strong am I. Know ye this.— 
This is good, 

IV. Tam a white—(?) falcon. 
[enjoy sitting on the sandal- 
wood trees. Know ye this. 


V. A prince went to his 
stud-horses. His white mare 
had brought forth a colt. The 
stud of golden-hoofed stal- 
lions will thrive. He went 
to his camels. His white 
ahe-camel had brought forth 
a young male camel. The 
stud of golden-—ed (?) he- 
camels will thrive. He came 
to his house, Thirdly, his 
wife had brought forth a male 
child. “The princely house 
will thrive,” says he. The 
prince was happy. This is evil 
and good. 

VI. A bear and a wild boar 
had met in a mountain pass. 
The belly of the bear was 
torn open; the tusks of the 
wild boar were broken. Know 
this.—This is bad. 

VIL. A man comes running. 
He comes bringing good words 
and messages. Know ye this.— 
This is good. 

VIL. Tom a golden-headed 
anake, When they had cut 


a? 
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13) quwrn| ysl a)glijmin 
kajs\ip(djn : éziim : 
int iln’ : b(a)Hi)min : 
(a)binti(ijn : tir : (adda : 
bilind djr = 
ol: 5 


qla)tilia 
duq ; bokijid : tlajgi 


god |mf ad Pug’ : fir: (a)Jnéa an 
: | ylajbifa)g : 


balonllaihe : 

ol: : 

16 || X. os’n'gfadn® = Wars - 
mijn : gfajmus : | ara 


bMaijm : (a)nd\(ajy > (a)ip 
min : | (i)rd(djmlig : m\tidn : 


(aJnéa : bililnta)r - 


16) |) XI. sfadrlidy = fadillty - 
Habel: wladeli 2) : (ajtlifiy : 
wWlaajMajé - faldgla : sae : 
ab : (ajilte : kajlir = til - 
(ajnéa : bilin | (a)aiy : (ajdgti : 
275 


17 XIE (adr: (a)bga = Waris - 
1 sae Shed 


yida—; ~— qfa)mi|(ajmis 


Cadiridla = (a)rkifijy = tily : 


fanéa : bilin\iir : 
wlajJMij: = ol - 


18 | XU. ddjirilig : | qurtya : 
uulrifd a : of edie = | yf ajylii: 
gfajmié | + bulunlije = yla)l|- 


(adyu : tirilmlif s Slitmda - 


19 oamis = tir : || (a)néa = bilin- 


Wear] : sf 


XIV, quevunwy : | tfadéga : 


bamiit : gladilihiti : bla 


(adgiti : ba | = tir: (a)nea - 


blitinia)r - 


: || gilfi)éin - 
l wol 
1 vol = 


> | waJbifa)g : 


14 || IX. saline (ab: Gr|i( a )nmad : 
tdidgi : ofa)ilmfa)- 


open my belly with a sword 
I myself (was thrown) out of 
the way(?), my head (they 
threw ont ?) from the houses (9) 
on the way. Know ye this, 
This is bad. 

IX. A large house was burnt 
down. Not even a layer (?) 
of it remained, not even its 
enclosure (?) was left. Know 
ye this.—This is had, 


X. Tam s —(?) tiger. My 
head is between the reeds. 
So brave am I, so elever am TI. 
Know ye this. 


XI. A messenger comes 
upon a yellow horse, an envoy 
upon a Inxy (?) horse, bring- 
ing good words and THESE, 
Know this, This is evil and 

XU. A man went hunting, 
Upon # mountain he per- 
formed shaman tricks (7) and 
(became) powerful in heaven, 
Know ye this.—This is ill, 

AUT. A pious old woman 
stayed at home, By licking 
the edges of n greasy spoon 
she lived and escaped death. 
Know ve this, 


ATV. They tied a raven to 
4 tree. Tie it tightly, tie it: 
well. Know ye this. 


' MS. godt | mney. 


20 


“i 


at 


2h 


26 


27 
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|| XV. zd = temfladn : | turdi: 
: for : tlurdi : qtt|# : 
onli’ = aéla = azti : | kiyik : 
» aatli : kikt-: 
olvli : yorilyu ; aztt :| yla)na : 
; | tiéiind : 
yillta =: qop : (d)a\(ajn ; takal : 
| koran ile : | gop : dgeri|dr: 


(ajarla 
olyli : yiigii!\ril 
Ndjara | : qutinta 


s{iijbiniir | ; tir : (a)néa : 
bilial(ajr : | (dijdgit : ol : 


XVI. terug :(a)t:s\(a)mriti: 
wigirh : 
wird < | 
oyri : sonny |teaup z tret||eopl ayn: 
minmiia : yilindi |: quilursur| 
finina : tajgli : plabrripladn : | 
gfajma(ajyu : wmlatin : twrulr : 
tir:(a)néa:b|ilin > yfa)blla)g(:)| 


yilrin : Gpla)n : | 
b\(ajrmis : utrla : 


ol 


q(a)imis : ta)nrli ; Meleind : 
il(ajy : 2d : yol : | sub : 
koriip\(tijn"® =: yis ded : | 


wai: ot : kirii|pla)n : yortyu lie 
bajriplajn : subl:) | iéipla)n : 
yaal| = yiplddn : aliilmdd + ozmis| : 


tir = fa)jnéa : billinifajr : 
(ijdgit : ol : 


|| XVI. ka)raikit : 
nd: (ig : ol : 


wi: 


| NVIE. delak = (ale : ba | : 
virda : (a)rfi)p sonuup : turn : | 


| | tdgiinake : | 
mit : tity: ol: | Wiel 2Jniikki : | 
ni: tdjg : kérliiklig : ol : 
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XV. The fog was hanging 
above, the dust was lying 
below. The voung bird went 
astray while flying; the young 
deer went astray while running; 
the child of man went astray 
while walking. By the blessing 
of Heaven they all met again 
in the third year, hale and 
hearty, They all rejoice and 
are glad. Know ye this. This 
is good. 

XVI. A lean horse rushed 
off having bethought itself of 
the place where (it had pre- 
viously been) fattened. There 
a» thief met it, caught it, 
and mounted it. Galled even 
to — —(?), he stands in- 
capable of movement. Know 
this. This is bad. 

XVII. A riding horse re- 
mained standing at the 
first (?) place, exhausted 
and languishing. Thanks to 
Heaven's power it saw way 
and water upon o mountain, 
and upon the forest-clad hills 
it saw fresh grass and went 
thither. By drinking the 
water and eating the fresh 
grass it escaped death. Know 
ye this.—This is good. 

XVIII. How is the interior 
of the tent-trellis? How is 
its vent for smoke? How 
henutiful is (the view from 9) 


1 MS. opi, wi, no doubt clerical error for opt. 
© The writer has omitted the lower oblique line in E- 


Tee 


,  -_ 


28 filgine : 
ol : 
bfajr | + ol : | 
bilinl|(djr : (aniy : (a)d|git : 


29 
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ol 


ain 


¥,. 


nlilitilg : (adda) : 
Wayilt)sit:) | ma : tag » 


tir : (a)néla : 


XIX. ag > (at : gfa)ril\(é-) 
fié : blolwyta : élfa)lu- 


laplajn : (ajy|(a?) nga : atilgka: 
idmila : tir: qorlqma + ( djdgiit|i ; 
80. dtiin : (a)ylinma : (a)dgillti ; 
wallbMa)r : tlir: (anda z bililn,: 
(ddgt ; ol : 


XX. fetir : buylra > man : 


Gr|iit + képiik|timin : sfajefa)r «| 
Sl made : tina : | tadirika = | 
i(a)gir :(a)srla : yirka : | kirtir : 
tlir udiym|(aty : od-iur(u)’ - | 


walkl(iyliy : 


| turyudre = || 


B2 yorityur : | mfajn : (ajnd(a)y : 
kliidtiig : mfa)n (:) | (a)nea :; 
bilinl|(d)r : (&)dgil < ol : 


KXI. gfajra ; dpgiilk : yil ; 


wla)ru :|mfajzglajn : addi : | 


38 Gdm(aji : kor|ml ci + sire i)ty|- 


(ti: fir: (aJnéa : bliin: : | 


AXIL, wzuntonluly : kiiel ii)jn- 


$4 isilm ; hilka ; || téy(i)nmii ; | 
wlalrfin : wladiray|ur + kidd 


a5 


k\(a)araniir 
biliali(ar ; 


tilr ; (a)néa : 
muiliy | : of - 


aniy : | wWalblay : ol: 


| XXII. ovlfa)n : Ma)kak - l 


Hajekin ; bulltt : dul ke : tin: 
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its window (?)? How good 
is its roof (?)? How is its 
cordage? Know ye this. This 
is evil and good, 


XIX. A white horse, intend- 
ing to reform its antagonist (?) 
in (the ?) three existences (9), 
referred it to penance(?) and 
prayer. It says: “Fear not! 
Pray well! Do not be afraid! 
Implore well!" Know this. 
This is good, 

XX. I am « —(9) male 
camel, [I disperse my white 
froth. It reaches to heaven 
above, and penetrates the earth 
beneath. It says: “I go on 
my way awakening those who 
sleep and cansing those who 
rest to arise, So strong am I." 
Know yo this. This is good, 

XXL A black hoopoe (?) 
may not become domesticated 
(literally “ brightenod ") in a 
year. It said: “Do not —(9), 
and do not look at me; you 
have frightened me.” Know 
this, 

XXII. A monk dropped his 
bell into a lake. In the morning 
it tinkles, in the ovening if 
jingles. Know ye this, ‘This 
is painful, It is evil and bad. 


XX. A boy found th 
euckoo(?) roaming about —(?), 


' MS, odyur, which cannot be right, 
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qut\luy  bollzwn : tir: |(a)néa: Would that it might be happy ! 
hilia|lfiijr s (adddgit > of : Know ye this, This is good. 
a6 || KXIV. tfajglak : quilun - XXIV. <An afflicted foal 
irk(ik : | yonda’ : (a)mig: | applies to o male horse to be 
tildyiir : | kin : ‘evils : yi- healed. In the middle of the 
tirak |: tin: ortle : qanta : day being loaded, in the middle 

87 n\fajgida : bolivfajy : of : of the night being bloody, in 
tilr : (ange ; bilinlifa)r ; which (condition) is it to be? 
yfa)b(ije : ol : . | Know ye this. This ia ill. 

XXV. (aJki :  ékitzliig ; bir : XXV. Two oxen were bound 

$8 blugladrsiqa : || halmlie - together with one fetter. They 

qla}m|Ha)yu : qmati|n : turur : | stand without being able to 

tir = (a)néa : billin : pla)blady : | move, Know this. This is bad. 
of : : | 

XXVL Hadi : tladalla)rdlt : XXXVI. Themorningdawned. 

39 udu s yir : || yladrudi ; udlw: Then the earth brightened. 
“48 : tolidi : qlajmlijy : | Then the sun rose and the 

: ylajruq : | boltt : tir: | light shone over everything. 
Mele balin : | (addgi : ols : Know this. This is good. 

40 | XXVIII, ba)y : (a)r : gon : | XXVIL A rich man's sheep 

lirkiiph tn : | Uadrmié = . bilrika: took fright and went away, It 
soog\usmis : bélri = (ayvai : met a wolf. The wolf's mouth 
(iSeslienis: (eida( didn : Vaal a)t (still) sucked (9). (The sheep) 

41 bolm|imis [sie 1!) : tir: (ands was hale and hearty, Know 
bilia|iade : (a)dga < | of | ye this. This is good. 

42 ordu : | wajpmia : aie = ascended the throne, a Khan 
turmis | : tért : bullwrtfa)gi : | built o capital. His kingdom 
(abdgtisi : uylwri : tirillipféjn: remained firm. The best anil 
mf ail ila) yar: oa )dlisi( i)yiir : | cleverest (?) from the four 

‘AB tir : (a)néa : || bilinifa)r : | quarters of the globe enjoy 
(dkdgi sol > | guthering there, and adorn it. 

Know ye this. This is good. 

XXIX, oyma: (ar: |ovlfajn- XXIX. Agambler(?) staked 
in: | kidistn : acini wrlupfaje: his sons) and his. servants. 
wsié : | oyfuky : (aJiiJp : He went away after having 

44 || bfadrmis + oy|lin + Kidislin : won the hazardous (?) game. 
udwalm(addug :y(a)na ; |toogue- Without losing his son(s) and 

1 ive. youtda, 








é 
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on: | bos: gon : | utmia: ol: 
45 yutuz|i : gop : dg\lirfd)r : tir : | 
(ajnéa : bilialifiijr : (déjJdgit | : 
ol : 
XXX. divfaja : (d)r : olvli : 
ql ajay \(a)néga:bla)rm|is : yolt : 
46 yl(adramis : dglira : af a)bin|i ; 
k(a}lir : tilr: (ajnéa:bililnll apr : 
(aiddgit (:) | of : : | 
XXXL Majra : kiyik : 
47 (a)aka : mlajakla ; Ua)rmis ; | 
(aii + mfajniln = bulmis » | 
buluplajn : ulyastiarn ; | dgiril : 
dJbling : klajlir | : tir : 
48 (a)néa : || bilin = (ajdglii: ol: = | 
XXMIL bir = Ha) Dlqu : | 
wilz : bolt|i : yar : tlajb|(Digu : 
49 min: | boltt: min :)| (ajhiaqu : 
tii|m( ijn : bolt : | tir : (a)néa : 
bliliaiijr: :\(adsliyi: Madr: | 
(adgit-: ol: >| 


50 XXXII kildlizig* : || subga : 
au|uqmis : ta)gi: | wr :qfa)tli}y- 
ili | ha : tir]*: (aJnéa a) 
bilindir: | yla\lfa)g : ol : 
AXAXIV. ofadn : siha : 
1 bif(adrmié : wladvily : sfa)ane- 
mis : | kodirii : | gonturu : | 
Aajlir + dzi | = sisi: dgilrit 
Majiini | =: ordusiil(adra - 
62 Majlir > || tir: (anda : billin- 
Wiijr: : | (tddgit : of = | 


AXAXV. (d)r: sith: b|(a)rnis- 
vollia : (a}ti = (a)rm|ié : (adr - 


his servants he won agnin 
ninety stray sheep. His son{s) 
and his attendants all rejoice. 
Know ye this. This is good. 

AXKX. A poor man's son 
saillied forth in search of gain. 
His journey was successful, 
He comes rejoicing and glad. 
Know ye this. This is good. 

AAAI. A tiger went ont in 
search of game and prey. It 
found its game and prey, and 
nfter having found it comes to 
its den rejoicing and glad. 
Know this. This is good, 

XXXII. One spirea be- 
comes a hundred: a hundred 
spirmeas become a thousand: a 
thousand spireas become: ten 
thousand. Know ye this.— 
There is profit hereby. This 
is good, 

AXXIIT. The felt is pat 
into water. Still heat it, tie it 
tightly. Know ye this. This 
is bail. 

AXAIV. A Khan went to 
the army (i.e, in war) and con- 
quered the enemy. He comes 
home permitting them to 
nommulize sand settle down 
(wherever they please), He 
himself and his army come to 
his capital rejoicing and exceed- 
ing glad. Know ye this— 
This is good. 

XXXV. A man proceeded to 
the army. His horse got tired 


' See the note to this parucraph, = MS, tii, 
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58 qoylu : quiga ; || soquim(i}i : | 
gon: qub : | afa)natina ; | 
urup(:) (ajnin' = | ofa)liyw 


bfa)rlipladn : éginla: ql a}nina : 
adgiirmis : | agi : gladit : 

$4 sgir(a)r = sfa)bliniir : ur i ; 
(a)néa : bilin|M(djr: : | (d)dgii: 
ol; 

MAXXVL kis : (ajtifty : | 
dgr{iijnéin : yloog : gobi : 
55 (a)tl(ay : qor|q(t natn yoog + : 
wéruyluy |: quéwn 
tir:(a)néa| : Lal ah (a)nin : 

w(aJblladg | : 


XXXVIL bir : gfa)ri : | 

60 dkiiedg | bilin 
qomu|rsya > yilmis : 
gut wmatiln : turur ; 


af ajmal|(aJ- 


(ajnéa : dlilinl(ajr : | yla)- 
bifajg : ol : 

67 || XXX VIII. q(a)miké : aria : 
gtajimia : | eerie: nna| nf a)- 
ag (a )biné|n ql a)iun 
hlolzwn tilr (a)néa 


billinifadr + (ajdgal:) | of : 


58 || XMXIX, [fajeliy’ 
trit + kidadlmdé : 


> ylooq : 


: biléa = 


| tir : 


: tfdr|- 
glajméalyn : 
























on the way. The man met © 
a swan. The swan placed him 
upon its wings and flew up 
with him. It brought him to 
his mother and father. His 
mother and his father rejoice 
und are exceeding glad, Know 
ye this.—This is good. 

XXXVI. The fnet of having 
many horsemen will give you 
no satisfaction; you have no 
(reason to) fear wanting horse- 
men. Your luck is not n= 
dent upon) the extreme (2). 
Know ye this, This is evil 
and bad. 

KXXVIT. An old ox was 
being eaten by ants, by their 
gnawing around its body. It 
stands without being able to 
move. Know ye this, This 
‘a baa. a 

XXXAVIIL. She lives among 
the reeds, I wish she may 
havetheconsolationof becoming 
queen (or mistress), (thongh) 
not favoured by Heaven. Know 
yo this. This is good. 

XXXIX. Ahorsewasfettered 
awkwardly, It stands with- 








umoatiln : turur : | tir: (a)néa: out being able to move. Know 
billintlayr : : | wajbifajq ; ye this.—This is bad. 
ol (;) 

1 MS, urnpnin, read weep fajain, or better urmpi(a)n:} (a Jnin. | , 


2 The MS. has fa jyiy, “the mountain,” 
I have supposed that it is a clerical error for (a)ry, 
writer has perhaps first written 7, Le. fajifijy, which he 
antares to alter to the more distinct (aj}fiy, but then be forgot to offace 


which mikes no sens whatever, a 
‘<4 horse.” The _ 
afterwards J 
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69 36|| KL. tajifijm : wrt = | 
wla)r(i ?P)néa yt adsl teint 
ylajl\(ijm 5 af{a)y( ayy: y \fadra : 
wuruuplaje |: yla)binsun | 
yortyur : | tir : (ajnd(a)y : 

GO (ajip : (a)rmiz : [ (a)néa 
bilin|ifa)r: : | (a)dgii : of = | 

XL. @ria : ri: | inofak - 

61 bozlayul(aje : blolmié : dlgf ay : 
mdjn: tim|(ajé : dria: s |i ; 
irk{ ijk :| bosavu : at arms : 
id\uglug: yla)ralvajy : aliigd|a : 

G2-ozmis : || tir : (a)néa : billin ; 
(a)dgii : al: | 

XLII. weuntonly|y ; idisin = | 
(a)yfajgin > qod\upfa)n : ba)r- 

G3 mig | > walna : (adgatli 
af ajginmits | wdidtidmia = | 
(adylajel Ehmta : Grili : ql a)nnéa : 
b(aJrlir : mldjn : tile: ladna : 
Ka)}ilmis ; idisi|n : (ayfa)gin : 

G4 (a)s(a)jn| : tik(a)l : bulimia: 
dégir|(i)r : s(a)binir | = tir - 
ous :| bilinifayr : | (ijdga : 
of } 

XLII. toyfa)n : iigliiz : quit : 

65 || quilfajyu : ba)rmik : utrlu - 
ta)l(ijm : qladrla + qua = qolpu- 
plan: bla)rm|is : tir : ( ajnéa |: 
ball il(cidr = | yladblladg : ol - 

66 || XLIV. tovfajn + qua = | 
Ha derid(i Pn = qlodi = tla)iti)- 
filfajn : tipldidn : q\(a)pmia : 
torr\(ajn : qua fir|ifajgi ’ 

67 sutvilunmis : yla)na : || fitin- 
mis; | tovfaln : quajunk - 
tirn(a)y|i dgiistip|(ijn— ; 
qla)tign (:) | Hajrmés : tfa)b|(7). 
ivfajn: tf a )risi| > Gniat i)pl adn: | 


XL. A bold (?) youth —(?) 
hit a steep rock with his arrow 
and cleft it. He goes along 
quite alone and saya: “ Such 
a gallant achievement it was.” 
Know ye this.—This is good, 


XLI. A white —(?) cow was 
going to calve. It said: “I 
shall die.’ They brought 
(her) «a white —(%) bull-calf. 
Destiny will be fulfilled. She 
escaped the (supposed) fate. 
Know this. This is good. 

XLIL A monk departed 
leaving his cap and his bowl. 
He again reflected well. He 
says: ° Wherever else am I 
to go, away from my cup and 
my bowl?" He returned and 
found his eup and his bowl 
sife and sound, He rejoices 
and is exceeding glad. Know 
ye this.—This is good. 


XLUI. A faleon, the bird 
of the river (?), went out hawk- 
ing. A bold(?) black-eagle rose 
and went towards it. Know 
ye this, This is bad, 

XLIV. Afalcon from heaven 
fell on it, saying: “A hare!" 
The claws of the faleon 
slipped (?), and were held in 
check, The faleon flew up 
after having had its claws 
worn (?), The hare mn away 
after having had its coat torn 
off(?). “Thus! it says, Know 
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68 wigari : b\fasrmis: (a)ndlayr : | yethis. This is ill. 
tir : (anda: blalinifayr 2 | 
ywlaJkee + ol : | 

XLV. hiyik : oy|li : wlan: XLV. “Iam oa young deer, 

G9 ots|uz : subsuljz: qfa)li: uylin : Withont grass and without 
nlajeik : yolriyin : tir: |(aJnéa: water how shall I be able (to 
bilialiar -: yale : | manage)? Whither shallI go?” 
ol; 2" Know ye this. This is ill. 

70 XLVI. tajba : titiigka : XLYI. A camel fell into a 
tiitm|ia : bfajsinw > | yimid ; pit(?). Reassuring itself, it 
éelin : tilka(:) | yimid : tir: | ate; but it itself was eaten by 
(ajuda: dillijni\fajr : ylajb- 4 fox. Know ye this. This is 
(lag (:)| ol: : bad. 

Ti | XLV. (ar: omallajya: | XLVI A man went creep: 
badrmit : t(ajilrika : soog|ua- ing along. Then he met God 
mis : quit : qolmid : | qué : and asked him for blessing. 
hirmlié : (aiidata : | yilgin: He gave him his blessing and 

72 bollizun : dzii|\t : uzun: blolewn: said: “Would that you might 
tilmis : (a)néa > bili nlla)r : | get horses in your horse-fold! 
(adgi : ol ; Mav vour life be long!" Know 

NLVIIL ofayra zs yol ; | Ye this. This is good. 

73 t(éjari = mfdjn : | sinuginin : | XLVI. I am the black 
sa)pladr: m(a)n : | aiziitikinin : | Way-God. What is broken off 
ulayur | m(d)n : ilig | itmis: for you, T puton; what is torn 
min : | (a)dgisi + bollzun ; for you, I piece together. I 

74 tir: || (anda : bil(iAll(a)r : + have organized the kingdom. 

-. Would that it might fare well! 

XLIX.’ if ajrs ; kiya \k » Know ye this. 
(aallajya : mladalladya : XLIX. A tiger went out to 
Ma)rmis |: ortu : yirlda ; ‘search for game and prey. On 

75 m(a)da)ga : | sooquémis;| r'i: its way it met w —(@). The 
mlayta : | y(a)ii)m = qla)yaqla: — — (2) ascended a steep rock 
iniip : blfajrmia : dla|lmtd : and was saved from death. 
orm|ia : Gliimtd (;) | orupfa)n : After having been saved from 
églira z s(a)bin|i : yortyur (:)|| death it roams about rejoicing 


(‘The writer had here begun to rewrite the first 3-4 lines of peunagrre ph 
XLVI. He has, however, carefully scraped it out again awl written 
this paragraph above it; ‘bat that which had first heen written is still 
faintly discernible beneath the new seript. 
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0 tr: ( ajnéa : blilin = (ajdglit - 

of: 7 

L. tly ; (at : quidrungin : 
tligiip : tig\r(a)t : yla)eli ?)y i 
qodi : ylajdr|fajt - tooguz : | 
lat: afidrgiila = topa ull(uby 
(a)néa’ = i(ajrit|ziin + tir : | 
(aJnéa: bilinl|(djr: yla)bla)g- 
ol{t}* : 


7 


=] 


78 «|| Ll. tajlfijm : gfajra : | 
qui : mfdjn : | ylade{i)l » 
Qajya : | wWadyWailidm 
gilzil : gla)ya : | gislladylidm : | 

79) of = Hajyda : || turupladn : 
m|(a)niill a)yar > m\(a)n : ( a)néa : 
bilijalfadr : 

LAL, (ii)r: bosusl jut: a avi 4 

80 bulitifijy : || boltt : arla : kin: 
tolymts : boslanné - (ajra - 
mi\(ijii : kfijimis : | ur - 
(a)néa: blilinl(a)r : | iikdgé : ol : 

81 || LULL. bor = bulit : | yoridi - 
bud|un : dicta = wa)ydli : gla)ra : 
bulilt > yoridi = | glajmlihy - 
fizd : | ylajydi + Ha)rily = bid; - 

82 || ofa) i ot: ondli : yilgiga - | 
kisthkad : (d)dg|a + bolti + tlir ; 
(ajnéa : billinWar < (adgii : | 
of a 5 


838 | LIV. gulls sfa)bi : b| digs tel ti) 
Th: dital| nity + que|yun : ajbi : 
iifairigl ari: wWall|Majrur : 
fizi : | Wajiri s (adeidili - 

84 (ajsra.; kiki: || bile : lilr : 

(aJnéa : dilfijal : (adgi : 

ol; 


ond exceeding glad. Know 
this. This is ood. 

L. Let o spirited (9) horse 
run round after having tied 
its tail (into a knot). Throw 
o Inzy (9) horse upon the 
ground, strap nine layers of 
thy rugs (upon it), and thus 
let it sweat strongly. Know 
ye this. This is bad. 

LI. Tam a bold black-engle, 
A green rock is my summer 
abode, a red rock is my winter 
abode. I enjoy staying on that 
mountain. Know ye this, 


LI. Men were troubled, the 
sky was cloudy. In the monan- 
time the sun rose, In the 
midst of sorrow came happiness, 
Know ye this. This is good, 

LUT. A grey cloud passed ; 
it rained over the people, A 
black cloud passed: it rained 
over everything, The erop 
ripened; the fresh  grage 
sprouted, It was good for 
horse and man, Know ye 
this. This is good. 

LIV. The slave's call praya 
to his master; the raven’s eall 
implores Heaven (or God). 
Heaven (or God) above has 
heard it; mon below have 
understood it. Know ye this. 
This is good. 


1 MS. without separation, Fegan yucca ty Which must be three Words, 


* MS. alo, 
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LV. (ajip =: (ajr : oli | : LY. A brave man's son went 

sik : bladrmit ; Bil : Spe ias: : to the army (in the field). 
a5 (ar(ilklig || sla)bei ; tiir|ltmis ; When he was at the seat of 
tir: | (a)bintara ; MaNs\(a)r ; war o messenger prodded him, 
ei = at\(ajnmia : dgrf fi Jue iiltig ; saying: When (a man) comes 
(ajti: | yitiglig : | Majlir : home he himeelf becomes 
a6 tir : | (adda ; bilindi(ajr : famous, and his horse comes 
(ality : (aldgi : | rejoicing —(?)." Know ye this. 

This is evil and good. 

LVL. dgrina =: qlutluy : LVL Iam a stallion happy 
(addylliir smlajn syfaviajy | in bis stad. My summer 
mialé = ypladyllfadyim  : residence is (under) leafy trees, 

qualuy (:) | ta)é > qisifa)- my winter residence is (under) 
87 “(tm ; || (anda : turnu upl(ajn: trees where birds crowd. 
m(@aila)yar : | mlti)n: tir: | I enjoy to stay there. Know 

ei i hilind(adr : (aJdgit : ye this. This is good. 

ol : 

LVI. arf a prryi C lim|(a)8 : LVIL. A prince (?) is dead ; 
88 kindki = || tonmis : ql(adnvi : his pail(?) is fromm. Why 
nldjlik =| dlgla)y: ol: b\(a)glig: shall the prince(?) die? He 

: | komaki : | nfajlak : isof noble family. Why shall 
torylajy + of : kanfajilki ; his pail (2) freewe? It is 
olwrur (:) | of : (a)néa : bili||- Placed in the sun. Know ye 

89 wlfar : : | this. 
bu : irg : bla)tilnta : az : The beginning of this eq 
eee: | b(adr : kin: y(a)- presents o little difficulty (?), 
: | (aJdgit : bolur : | but afterwards it becomes good 

again. 

LVIL. ovli : égin|ta : qfa)i- LVI. A son fled in anger 

90 inta : || Gbk(aaplajn = | tdij2- from his mother and father. 
(ipliin + Warm\is : ylana : He thought better of it and 
s(adgilnmis: ka )im(ija(:)|ogim: came (back). He came, saying: 
git aln':(a)ifajyin: qfadi|- “I will take my mother's 
(iim ; sfajbin ; tlilfajyin : ndviee; I will hearken to my 

91 tip: | Ma)hniz : tir: || (ajnéa: father's words.” Know ye 
biltal|(a)r : (ajdga : ol this.—This is good. 

LIX. yilga : aJgmiiig : LIX. He who has reached 
yiditm(a)yin (ajyqa: | t(dJg- o year I will not allow to 

1 M3, dein, which I suppose to be a clerical error for dgdtin, 





<r 
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misig : (ajJr|tatmla)yin 
92 (ajdgiisi - bolz|un > tir sf, aJnéa : | 
biltiVair: | £ iijdgi : ol : 


UX. tooque : (ajrajli : | 
98 sityun : keylik : mans Waddle - 
fiz : Bled : Snip dyn + minrd- 
yiir : | mlajn: aed: tl(ajiri : 
(Widti : | (ajsra : kidi-: | 
bilti : (adnd(aj1 : | kiiéliig : | 
4 mifdijn : ters |) (a)Jnéa : bili 
éJr: (addgi: ol = 
LX. turlw P)alajya : quili : 
bisndki|id : qonmis : | trymatin : | 
05 tozga : illinmas : wéal:) | uma- 
lin: ollurur : tir : | fa)néa is 
bilin(ifa)r - ylali(lajg : | 
ol: = 


96 LIL. yladrven : killyik = 
m(djn : | yfadyllijy : t(aJy\(i)- 
ma :(ai(ijan : y\(adyl(a)y- 
ur: turlur : m(a)n : m\(a)nilig : 
m(diJn | : tir : (a)néa : Blilin- 
ifdjr: | (ajdgi : ol : 

97.0)| LXUIL gfa)nifidg + sisi : | 
(ajigqa : Gwmilk > sfa)yir - iélra ; 
(diJlik ; kilyik + kirmil’ : qfa)n: 
(aH(idgin : | futmié : gfa)rla ; 

98 gfamlijy : sisi (:) || égir(ayr : 

tile: (ajuda: billini(ajr: — ; | 
(tijdgii : al : 


LXIV. kok : buymlul = toy- 

OO (adn + | qui: mfa)n = || kariik- 
Wig: | g(a)yaga : qolmuupladn : 
koz|a)yiir : wft)n : | whadia)- 
gly : tolyrag : tiza - tiStipt itn : 
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decay (literally “ stink”); he 
who has reached a month 
I will not allow to be ruined. 
Would that they might fare 
well! Know ve this. This is 


good. 


LX. I am « maral-deer 
(which lives) in nine thicketa(?), 
Lifting myself on my slender 
knees I bellow. Heaven above 
has heard it, men below have 
understood it. So strong am I. 
Know ye this. This ia good. 


XL A erane settled among 
its comrades. Without per- 
ceiving it, it stuck fast in the 
dust, and it stands without 
being able to fly. Know ye 
this. This is bad, 

LU. T am a yargun (9)- 
deer. After having ascended my 
sumer mountain, | remain 
there and spend the summer, 
Tam joyful. Know ye this.— 
This is good. 

LX. The army of the 
Khanate went forth to hunt, 
A wild goat (or an antelope) 
came within the enclosure (9), 
The Khan caught it with his 
hand. All his common soldiers 
rejoice. Know ye this,—This 
18 good, 

LXIV. I am a blue untrain- 
able faleon, 
upon a sightly rock (with 


an extensive view), I spy, 


Seating amyself on o leafy 


Settling down 


é 
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v | Cadylladyur + mlan :| tir: 
(ajnéa : billinilajr : (a)aily z 
(ajdgi : ol : 

LXV. sf d)miz: (ajt: (a)yl|2i: 
gla)iity =: blolti idilsi ; 
umlajs : 
al(a)r > yla)bla)g : | ol : | 


(a)mti : (a)mr( ajq: ayl(a)n- 


im : (a)néa ; | bilinifa)r ; | 
bu: ing : biltig : (€)dgit zal: | 
(aJne{iJp = (adlqu : hla )ni|tit -: 
filiigi : | (aJrklig : ol : 


COLOPHON 


\adre s yil > Ca)kilnti Cady : 
ulig(irmika : tady|- 
fintladn : m(a)nisl|t(aniladgi : 


bis 


kiddie: |difn ?)tladr s burna : | 
ural: a) ijddiel imi): : isig : 
sajnun : || td-dug : iéiiln : 
hittd(ijm : 


tilr ; (ajnéa : bilil)- 


te 
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poplar I spend the summer, 
Know ve this. This is evil and 
good. 

LAY. The mouth of o far 
horse has become hard. Its 
master cannot (remedy it ?). 
Know ve this. This is bad. 


Now, my dear sons, know 
ye this, This fortune-book is 
good. In this way every one 
becomes master of his own fate. 


COLOPHON 
In the year of the Tiger, 
the second month, on the 


15th, I wrote this for our small 
hearers (#) of the dilnitars and 
the burwa-gurns(?), [sig Sangun 
and Iti-chng, staying at the 
residence {or the college?) of 
Taiguntan. 


Notes To Il 


Tiin-«t, an Professor F, W. K. Miller has kindly pointed out to 


me, is the Chinese Mien-trk KF, “tho Son of Heaven, the Chinese 
Emperor,” ‘There are also other instances of Uiguric = expressing 
Chitmesr tai (#7). 

IL Ido not know to which religion the “ Way-God” (yol fir) 
belongs, cf. NUVI. — ear IT can read and understand only as dir, 
froin a. * ta senhble™ (Hewtanin, Ai firbowAariisches (foam, }. 48, 
Osm, ches), — gut, happiness, good fortune,” here ** blessing”: 
cf. XLVIL | 

111. afin (here, in XLT, and Li attributive te gara qué, ** (black-) 
eagle" [Aquila chrysodtus, R. B. Shaw, A Sketch of the Turki Lenginage 
a spolen in Bastern Turkistan, ti, Vocabulary, p. 213), in SL to uri, 
“a boy, a youth"), it appears to me, according to the context, must 
ho translated “bold. Should be kept distinct from tifim, * many” 
which in Uigurie seript has hitherto been erroneously read in the 
COO ben fatima qara gus (ou. Radlloff, Tistnatrnetik, Bt. Petersh., 1010, 
47a, pp. 90 and 44; the same, Anan-ficim Pusar, ibid, 1911, L M42, 

HAS, 1912, sid 


4 
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pp. [2 and 25). Regarding this expression (in Buddhistic sources = 
Garuda) cf. F.W. K. Miller, Cignriea, ii, 101) (Abhandl, d. Kgl Preuss. 
Akad. d. Wiss. vom Jahre 1910), p. 81. I should prefer, however, not 
to refer tafim to the verbal root fafa-, “to sting, to plunder,” but to 
the root fa/-, Osm. dal., 0b, ala, “to dive, to intrude one's self, to rush 
in” Even if Garuda could possibly be conceivable here, it could not 
possibly be in XLUT and LI. 

IV. fi (ie. wri? but it might also be read deri or dri? of, XL 
and ALEX), a word unknown to me (surely not = the doubtful Coman 
ar’, “tame,” Coder Cumanicna, od. G. Kuun, p. 225), 

¥. Ido not know the signification of we! or hod! in busily. Ta it 
a hump or a pad or another charscteristic part of the camel's body, as 
fayiy, “hoot” (= Karagussic id., Uriankhai teyd, otherwise fenag, elo, ), 
in the parallel lines about the horses? Or is binellfy with double f only 
a clerical error for bodifmjy, from bod, “* body, stature,” consequently 
altnn bodifujy, “with a golden bedy, stature” (' golden-bodied ")* 
The other new words which occur in this paragraph are easily understood, 
na wrivon-, “to bring forth a boy " (iri), ete. 

Vi adiry-i, tovuc-ni like qud-ni, XLIV ; notice the oll genitive forma 
in ii, -wi. which, after consonantal stems, have not yet been supplanted 
by the later analogieally formed ending -nin, 

VIO. guriyecq (evidently the same word as occurs in thatenel yan 
fifig, 23, 6, erroneously explained by Radlotf, Dos Kudatkn Aiik, ii, 
St. Petarsb., 1010, p. 40) = quran, ** stomach, belly," of the moder 
dinlects. 

T cannot understand (afin" otherwise than aa the pronominal 
affix of the third person + the ablative onding -tin (-din) forming one 
word together with the preceding yol, though separated from it by 
the sign ¢ (cf. eg. (uk » mdcdiin ITT, yur s nosgoe AX) ond written 
with »*, instead of n',f'. For the rest, the grammatieal construction 
and the meaning of these lines are not clear to me, 

IX. By bot D have thought of Teleut., ete., pak, “a locked-up place, 
lock, captivity, stopple” (Verbitaki, Sfourr’, p. 207), 

X. Lam doubtful how n%yAa® should be read and oderstocn] « anenle, 
from «in-, ** become week ('), whate, subside” (Verhitzki, loc. cit., 
p. 2h; Radlof, Worterluch, iv, p. 453)7 or diinpin, “ sormtching ”? oF 
dendgin, yawning’? or something else (‘* ravenaus " *), 

AL. gecoy or yosiy (cf, L) must Surnify some quality in a horse not 
quite good, probably “lazy, sluggish”; of. Altai, ‘Telout, yatig, id, 
(ebout horses) “that soon gets tired, that easily sweats”, Verbitaki, 
pp. 60 and 208; Radloff, Wirtertweh, iii, p. 2H? 

XY, sinin tka! (also XXNVIL, XLIT), fixed hendiadys, as “hale 
anal hearty al wl amit et tt ae ete, H cf, Rai loft, Await Pisce, 
p. #2, mn, 18, 

AVL ytd quduraryiinita is not clear to me. Is yilihd from yal 
(ye) wind, mir,” and ** till ite oir = till it could not draw ite breath 
Or is yil = usually yal, “mane,” with front vowel, as eg. Karagass, 
def (Castrin), Sagai defin, Yakut. eid? The latter would perbapa make 
the better sense. And is gudurawyiitniia one or two words? ia there 
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not some clerical error in it? and what does it signify? Is it related to 
wudrag, “tail” (compare Uriankhai quderya, the hindmost strap,” 
Radloff, Proben der Volkaliteratur der Tiirkatdimme, ix, p. 185, No. 1314)? 
and can the whole signify “both as far as its mane and the root of its 
tail"=from head to tail? (The Osm., etc., gudur-, ‘* become forious,” 
eannot be thought of, as the latter would here have to be termed qufnr- 
with f, and likewise qutur- ** to release ".) 

yoyri-( pan), a hitherto unknown verb, ef. Osm. geyir, Chagatai yeryir, 
called (by the saddle, etc.), a gall.” 

XVIII. Regarding the wooden trellis (Chagatai, Telout. birdy) 
which often forms the lower vertical wall of the tents of the nomadic 
Turks, see e.g. Radloff, Ame Sitirien, i, 1894, pp. 268 seqq. and p, 457. 

Of the other names of the parts of the tent here occurring tigiinik 
is = Telent, «init, Karagass. (dime, Toranchi tiinik, ete., “the vent 
for smoke,"—vefi tak recalls most nearly kizuitk, bicindk, kiciindk, 
hésinek, “window” of the Almkan dialects; but were there windows 
in the tente? If there were not, one could, perhaps, think of Sicind, 
koa, “ bed-curtain,” of the same dialects 1—jgin, “shoulder,” here 
no doubt signifies the arching upper part of the tent covered with felt.— 
heyid = Eastern Turki, Chagatai bayil, the cordage which holds the tent 
together. 

XIX. ‘The MS. has gr'# | Ain’, which nodoubt should be read qaréisin, 
from goers, “opposite.” Ihave, for lack of anything better, translated 
it by “antagonist, ef. egg. Gut. il, 122, ro. 16, (Or is it perhaps a 
clerical error, with « written twice (ef. bofm || mif, XXVII, pp. 40 and 41), 
for qfaJrfi jan, “ his senior” 1) 

ayen (or oyin®) is a new word, As it forms o hendiadys with otig, 
“prayer,” I have translated it “penance”. Toes perhaps the verb 
eyan- (Miller, Cigurica, ii, p. 87, 1. 62 and 64) mean, not “hinabettrzen”, 
“versinken ", but ‘do penanes” (‘in the fire of bell")? 

XX. The signifieation of fitir (fefir) is unknown. But it is evidently 
the sume worl which we find twice in Quteadye Aig. First, 86, 20: 
fafir (MS. of Cairo , MS. of Vienna fiber) Inyrasi-fig, bir, G& sired 
hig, “Seine Rache verfolge er, wie der Kameelhengst,” Radloff, Das 
Kudathan Bik, ii, p. 206, where, without reason, he correcta the first 
word to “aba (hy , “da mir ein Thiername fiir oder tafir uobeknnnt 
ist.” Then, 152, 19: teriei time ming folu kip tetir (MS. of Vienna itr, 
MS. of Cairo <2). Here the form is fixed, because the word rhymes 
with gatir, “hinny.” Radloff, loc. cit., p. 45), where be translates the 
verse thus: “Es sind gesammolt uneiblige treffliche Heerden,” calls 
Hitir “ein unbekanntes Wort, was dem Zusammenhange nach * Pferde- 
heente” bedeutet"; this cannot, however, be right, as horses are actually 
mentioned in the following line. It must be some other domestic animal 
that is meant, parallel to horses and hinnies, Lastly, wo meet the same 
word in Houtama, Zia tirbisch-arabiechee Glowar, p. GO: “=, fiir? 
arnbische Kameelstuten” (a! ols!) Arabian one-humped female 
camels were used and are still particularly used in Central Asin for 
pairing with the two-humped male camels which are native to the latter 
place (Houtsma, loc, cit., p. 62, under Ww; A. G. Leonard, The Camel, 
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ite (eee ont Management, London, 1804, p. 05: ‘When the breed ix 
produce from male Hactrians aod female Arabians it is anid to he 
extremely hardy and tough, and able to stand extrome cold anil 

posure. On the contrary, when the parentage is reversed (male 
Arabian ood female Ractrian) the progeny is useless, being vicions and 
refractory”). Now, as tfir, ftir (ie, tetir) in our text i8 used directly 
about the male camel, bwyra {in Gat. Ad, 88, 76, on the other hand, 
‘itir feyrost more probably is “the (Bactrian) he-camel of the she- 
dromedary ”), we may be justified in concluding that the word not only 
has signified an Arobian female camel, bat possibly may ale have 
signified o hybrid between a male Bactrian and « female Arabian camel, 
and this is the signification, then, which I should here suppose to he 
correct. 

wiiym/ajy, only instance of the participle in -;ma in this MS., and 
upon the whole, one of the very rare instances of an inflected form 
(accusative in -y) of this participle,—yafigfiy, probably not yufiy + fy, 
but rather accusative (-y) of the participle yur-Fyi, “lying, resting,” 
in apite of dri (LV; aleo in the Orkhon inscriptions) with &. 

MAXL pik I identify with Chagatai Git; acconling to Sheikh 
Suleiman's dictionary “birds with o crown upon their head ; a hoope ”, 

AAI. wewmfonfiry, ** mw long-coat,” ie. one who bears a long coat ; nx 
it appears, a particularly, though not exclasively Manichean expression ; 
ef. BRadloff, Chucatweenit, dena Graagehet der Manichder, 107, yp Ol, om, 4: 
and Le Cog, JRAS, April, 1011, p. 302, 0. 26. As the face ix specially 
einplasived that they are provided with a food-bowl, a drinking-vessel 
(see XLII), and, here, a bell, they thereby appear to be characterize! 
as mendioant friars or ecclesiastics, not Manichwans in general. In the 
translation | use the term “monk ".—tizind = Teleut,, Uriankhai 
Kisii, bizeiid, **a little bell,” Verbiteki, p. 485; Radlof, Protea der 
Volkalit., ix, p. 191 = Uhersetenny, ix (in Kussinn), p. 103, 7. Diflerent 
from fds, “* «a mirror.” 

AMI. Tam very uncertain how the first lines of this puarapere pala 
are to be understood, and the translation I have tried! to rive is only 
a conjectural one. What cub tii is, I do not know at all, ¢wk is in 
adilition a wholly non-Turkish form, as» and & cannot, he used con jointly 
in the same word. Is it perhaps the rendering of a Chiness expression 
nnknown to mm ? Moreover, the form af the character W, which ja other: 
wise usually symmetrical, is here somewhat abnormal, the upper oblique 
stroke being somewhat shorter than the lower one: therefore, prerhupe, 
it might also be imagined that it ought in reality to be a & the lower 
cross-stroke of which has been omitted (cf. XVID, consequently eg, 
(fa jkfa jk This is, however, equally unintelligible to me, 

XXIV. tigiitk, of. F. W.K. Milller, Cignries, ii, p, 20, “tory tightly, 
der Krankheit unterworfen,” or better, “ afflicted with sickness.” 

SAY. fng(ajre appears to signify the same as the differently formed 

ag., Osm. buqaye, ** fetter, chain for animals and criminals,” Chagautai 
alan foro. 

MAVIEL fiia- or cinec- mist eaecomlin to the OOntext signify ** 
toothinss, unable to bite; but the vial signification of incu . 
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perhaps “to suck” = d@mw-, Osm. also dmzd-* (Searcely = Teleut. 
fma- “herabhiingen , Radloff, Werferfmes, i, p. O68.) 

AAVITL, wyur (or oywr), parallel to ddgi, is probably the sume word aa 
often occurs in the inscriptions of Yenisel (Raloff, Die alfttirk. Inachrpften 
ier Moagalei, p. 356,  oyar™), and appears to signify “ clever, able”, or 
some such word. I suppose it is simply the present (aorist) participle 
of mw, to be able.” 

AXIX. Here we appear to have the short verbal stem oy- in signification 
of oyna-, “*to play,” which occurs everywhere else, and oywy instead 
af oyan, “play” (Osm. oyen al-, “win in play"); oyma may then signify 
“a gambler”. Regarding ywfer, of, Thomsen, £in Blatt in tirk, 
onouchry?, p. 2, note, 

KXXTL @f most be the sume as is elsewhere called af, “* game, on 
animal that ia hunted,” That here the word has @, not a—which must 
be intloeneed by mdi, “* prey, food,” with which it is always associated — 
ie distinctly proved by the phonetic character of all the affixes, 

XXXIL tahifqw = Toranchi tabifye, Kirghiz tali/ya, the tabilyi, ete., 
of the Altai dialects, Sparen altaiwa, 

AXXIIL «There had been written Keizy, but o thick vertical stroke 
is put through d either to alter it to ior to efince it. Regurding the 
manufacture of felt (kidiz, kiyiz, Liz, bigiz, in the different languages), 
ef, Radlof, Awe Siferien, i, pp. 413 seqq.: Proben der Votkalit., ix, 
p. 235, No. 328 = Uhersefs., ix (in Russian), p, 9M. After the wool is 
leaten with sticks ond pulled fine it is spread out upon 4 mat and 
watted ; the whole is rolled up upon a stick and tied rouml tightly with 
rope, then it is rolled backwards and forwards for along time, After 
the ropes have been removed it is beaten for hours with the palm of the 
hand, and finally it is hang up to dry, 

XXXVI. udruyliry, of. werey, “Spitee(t)," Maller, Uigurica, il, 
p. 40, 107, “ Gipfel,” ibid., pp. 57 (5). 

XXXIX. Mrtred cccursalso in Le Cog, Dr. Stein's Turkish Khoastunnift, 
JRAS,, April, 1911, p. 289, L 136, corresponding to fitra in the parallel 
passage in the text published by Radloff, Chnastianit, das Anasyebet 
der Manichiier, 1000, p. 6, L G0; p. 32, n. 48 The signification there 
appears to be “wrongly, erroneously” (of. Radloff, Wertertuch, iii, 
p. 1008: sired, “verkehrt”). Thus also bere, I have translated it 
“awkwardly ", 

XL. yosi¢in is instrumental case of yasid = Osm. gol, yosij, ' Pieil 
(mit Spitze),” Zenker, loc. cit,, p. 951.—yabies, “alone,” same form as 
in the inscriptions of Yenisei; otherwise with : Eastern Turki gelyus; 

XLII. Regarding uzuantonley, seo note to XXL. 

XLIV. firiag, “claw, nail,” the old form of this word (also Qut, 
Ful, 118, 16), wherefrom later (iraq (Muller, Cigurica, ti, pp. 35, 225 
Yokut, fisirax), firnag, ete. 

fifa: appears peas ce for fidin-, ‘restrain oneself” (Abakan fidin-, 
fizin-, Verbitaki, pp. 306 and 389), reflexive form of fid- (with radical d, 
not), restrain, withhold, hinder,” 

Several other words in this paragraph are not clear to me, and I have 





oa 


4 
hide 
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translated them only according to the context : ancnfan- (Abakan ane, 


“to untie, unkharness, etc.,” Verbiteki, loc. cit., p, S111); ay or 


egilt- ; dried. (ef. dai-, ** turn pale, wither), 
XLVI émala-. Cf. Taranchi daild-, Roibal démdiad-, ete., “creep.” 

L. Regarding yar, or yaziy, see note to AL —yadrat = Altal yoyret., 
“to overthrow, throw down,” from Uigur. gad-, “ spread." —iiddrgil 
(ns still in the Abnkan dinlects) is a rug put under the saddle; Verbitzki, 
loc. cit., p. 417 (dein), Ratanov in Radloff, Proben d. Volkelit., Ix, 
pp. 376 and 387, No. 339 (ii¢irgi}.—A verb fop- seems unknown olse- 
where, bat must be the same os the well-known fopla-, “to compress,” 
—tirit- “to sweat "= Karagass, hindt-, Yakut, tirit-, while otherwise the 
form Mirld- is used, 

LVIL ganyi, Lsuppose, must be some unknown derivate of gan, *‘ a 
khan,” perhaps ‘a prince"? (not, of course,= Osm, ganyi, Aanyi, 
“ which of them?™) 

kindk (b. 2), Gindk (1. 4), can apparently only be the worl biwak or 
koudk, “oa pail,” which occurs in severol dinlects. If it is ssked what 
a pail has to do bere, I can only refer the reader to the account of — 
probably okl—burial ceremonies of the Abakan-Turks (the Beltirs) 
recorded by N. F. Katanov, © pogrebalnith obriedalh wn tinrkebikA 
plemin cenfrofnoi i rosfotnoi Ani, Kasan, 1804, p. 11; also in Radloff, 
Proben der Volkelit., in, p. dii= Obereefeuny (in Russian), ix, p. Ba6, 
Before the door of the house of the deceased is placed a pail (Limak) of 
water, from which all wash after the burial It may or may not he 
a similar custom which is thought of here. 

Regantling irg, see above, p. 103. 


LXI. turafiaya or terniaya, “crane,” interesting form, cf. Karaguss, 
turia, Yakut, ¢uraga, in the majority of the other Turkish languages 
fnrndd, 


L3IV. Suymu!l must be the same word as Chagatal muymul, which, 
accorling to Kimos, Seiy Suleiman Efendi» Cagatei-Osnianisches 
Warterbuch, Budapest, 1002, p. 146, signifies “a falcon unsusceptible of 
training ". 

Cotoriow (pp. 103, 104), Regarding the year of the tiger, see p. 106, 
—manivan, Middle Iranie (Sogdict) loan-wonl, *‘ abode, residenos,”— 
Tayginton is evidently a Chinese name (7"ai-bin-ttan t}; but the locality 
iteelf is unknown to all the authorities whom I have consulted, [it inay 
have been o monastery or a temple to which a college or scholastic 
establishment may have been attached.—Regarding the Manichwan term 
dinter (ditar appears to be a clerical error only), see vy, Le Coq., JRAS. 
1911, p. 303, n, 33.—horna :yurn are non-Turkish words - they Mackie 
if they could be Sanskrit plirenyurn, “oe former guru.”"—In adisidme, an 
it apparently should be read, there appears to be a cleriea! ates 
(a pif i pia AG f 4+ mfijs) could probably be thought, * they who hear 
an lectures) together,” but in that case i stands wrongly between 


i 
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MS. III 
Cu. 0014 

This number, which was also found near Tun-huang, 
consists of three or four loose fragments. The condition 
in which they appear implies that the original sheets to 
which they belonged have been intentionally torn to pieces 
and crumpled up. 

The largest fragment, a, is about 124 inches wide and 
12 to 14 inches long, and consists of eleven entirely 
preserved lines of writing and larger or smaller portions 
of three others. Each line consists on an average of 
twenty characters. The other fragments are but sinall. 
b is a somewhat rectangular fragment of the right side 
of a sheet, and contains the beginning of five lines; of 
the fifth, however, only the upper part of the characters 
remains. The width of the fragment is abont 6 inches 
and has barely reached the middle of the original sheet, 
The fragments ¢ and dof which the latter is quite small, 
tit together, so that they in reality constitute one fragment 
only, of a width similar to that of b, but somewhat more 
irregular in form. The fragments 6, ¢, d are so rudi- 
mentary that it is impossible to translate them. The 
contents, which in all three fragments appear to be of 
a philosophical or religious nature, as well as the homo- 
geneous script and paper, show that they have all belonged 
to one treatise, but no direct connexion exists between them, 

The script is exceedingly beautiful and distinct. As 
regards characteristic forms of letters it may be pointed 
out that both ¢' and b* are entirely closed below; 6°, for 
instance, has about the form of an 8 with a small projection 
above, 

Seattered among the lines Chinese characters of later 
origin oeeur. 

Lastly, I want to add that I have had no opportunity 
of seeing the originals, but have had only photographs at 
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my disposal ; these are, however, so excellent that they 
fully compensate for the originals, 


a. 
[—— — — = ~4 
« Sint : Olmde [..... 20... 4] 
- 2 i tanwughwy > afajh : tamyaliy : 
bitig : : Gidmista : korit - 
kormad : wig: : mine : kisi : wit 
sin : bilfi jgindd + bir = kisi - at 
i: :bUfijgo: :azmazun: tip: 
yiree : yfajrati : y(apiilmacun ; t 
ip: bilgfdjg:urtt: :asmaz; y 
ar}: ya nil mfa js : bilga - unit tn P 
10. maz [sie] : dtiiypéi - y( aril? maz : bith 
LI. 8: ; bilgatig : y(a}nil?mas : yi : 
12. rétlig: azemaz: : yf at ivil* maf jr : 
; 13. bilgd : holfywy : 7] azmas"(a Jr - yi 
14. [nti 2 bolyay :? > yfajiipl ma Baa 


b 


SPAS oe oo 


, mi: konisokm[. 2... .. 1 


oe oe 
= 


c, a »' 
[ee ee etl a): tee . 
Beara esas Wil: tutmfajs: ; 
[ s- - 22. Jie): subatrty ; Bt 
[ese es Jylftir : (arya = bolu | 
‘EF Aarareeree » birytt > (el prof ai jr (ajld*i(or a) - 


oow = 





‘ < J*; ‘ , , ed 
y « a b | ne z * ; a a = 4 
i ba: | “>: 
a - & ‘ ' 
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does not die — — (as regards)an attested word or a sealed 
writing, then seeing (with one's own eyes) 1s better than 
hearing. One man’s name (i.e. one individual) with the 
faces of a thousand men on the strength of his wisdom— 
that is wisdom. In order that one shall not lose one's 
way he(?) has appointed a guide; in order ie one shall 
not err he(?) has ordained the wise man (or th 

a guide who does not lose his way, a wise man who does 
not err, an intercessor who does not forget, a tutor(?) 
who does not err. He who has a wise man (by his side) 
does not err. He who has a guide does not lose his way. 
If he does not err, he (himself) [will] become wise ; if he 
does not lose his way, [he himself will become 4] guide 


ae, 


e wise )— 


Nores To II 


a, I Sand 4, bird bor-, “to see seeingly” = ‘' to see with one’s own 
eyes”, Ci. baga kor- (e.g. Qut. Bil, 125, 1), “to see regurdingly "=" to 
look narrowly”. 

a, 1.66 fgo must according to commou orthography be read 
bilfijy o, but may perhaps be hilgfi) 0, that is the wise man,” 6, late 
form for of, 

a, 1.8 bilgy must on scoount of its parallelism to only designations 
of persona be read bilgf ii Jy. 

a, 1, 10, Sfiigéi, from dtig, “a prayer, a request, a petition,” —as Is 
obviously proved by this passage—does not signify “one who prays” 
(Redloif, Warterd,, i, p. 1280, **ddakei”), but ** an intercessor "one whic 
reevives addresses or petitions in order to submit and recommend them 
to the sovereign or an authority. This signification agrees also better 
with Qu, Bil, 10S, 3, dtigdi binikmd:, “no intercessor ts required " 
(Radloff, who himself in the note remarks that if signifying ‘der 
Bittsteller" another form might be expected, translates: “Teh brauche 
nicht erst 20 bitten[!?}, wenn ich Sorgen habe ; ebe meine Zunge sich 
hewegt, hort er mein Wort”). | 

a, Ul. Wand 11. dithied (also TV, 1. 10, bitgddi), an unknown word 
(different. from bit igped, “a clerk, secretary ad Acoording to the context 
it appears to signify something like ‘a tutor”, or as in IV, 1 10, 
“a steward, commissary,” and this agrees well with the use of the same 
word (2itwidd, bitigic’) in two places in the hitherto unpublished Berlin 
Turfan MSS., which Dr. v. Le Coq bas kindly communicated to me. 

ed, 1. 4. oubfa? jit or det? is a non-Turkish word; perhops Indian 
def. e.g. Sanskrit Cubharibars /)? 


am <0  &§ = 
a Peel i fa a ~ tag ? _ 
i +. . an ll ies £ * = i) “to | . 
| ri ig ; 5 i‘ = « | ‘ 
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MS. IV 


Cu. 00183. (PLare In) 


Finally, from Tun-huang comes another curious document 
which I shall now mention. It is a sheet that, as far as 
T ean judge from the photograph (I have not seen the 
original), appears to have been carefully folded. With 
the exception of a few damaged places, mainly where 
there appears to have been such an old fold, it is on the 
whole well preserved. 

What immediately strikes us as being peculiar with this 
document, is the seript. We have here not only an 
instance of a plain and ordinary handwriting, but this as 
wives a decided impression of having originated from an 
unpractised hand. The seript, besides presenting peculiar 
forms of certain characters, for instance a4, when compared 
with the elegant script of the two preceding numbers, 
is exceedingly clumsy right through, and looks as if 
“written with a match”, as we say in Danish. Moreover, 















form and their size; great inconsistency is shown in the 
use of the sign for separating words, : , and the lines, 
especially in the lower half of the sheet, run very irregularly. 
‘But the contents also are peculiar. The author, probably 
an officer or another military person, bearing the rather 
high-sounding name Baghatur Chigshi, pronounces in 
angry terms his discontent with the board afforded for 
him and fora number of other persons, his superiors and 
fellows, on their arrival at a place which has not been 


probability favours the belief that it is the latter. The 
opening word “Then” (y(d)md) might imply that the 
MS., though it appears in its present form as a complete 
whole, yet is but the end of a note, the begmining: of 
which is rere: 


) oe “* 


“io 


ai > 





the characters are rather unlike, both as regards their 


indicated more closely. Here we must have before us, 
either some private notes or a private letter, and all 


~ 


i 





‘ i ine TU] 
JOURS AL cy, AS ee 1" gil, PLAT E- [tl 





(b) IV. MS. from Tun-huang. Ch.o00153. scale 3 
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With regard to the age of the MS. nothing definite ean 
be stated, but it appears, if anything, to date from the 
later part of that period when the runic script was in use, 
probably the ninth century. 
The text rons as follows :— 


yd jma : bidine : (a)y od jkiz yig 
(iJrmigd lilig koniil 
. afapiwn : bfa dap 2 ka ii 2 yfa bas 
futung busad tutuug or 
a bort :tutwug : altwn t 
. fajy afa jun: yf a pri(tjmliig (a pritr : ati 
. Os ape tetwng : wlati gam 7 
. (iby atlizy yiizliig otus (a )r 
. ka jt/i)mis bir : kiin bir gon 
10. iki kitp : byajgni : bitgae& : 
IL, dsiz yfa bic qui bfijiidim 
12. atim bfa) atur cigs: 

Then, in the fifth month, on the eighteenth, came 
Bilig Kéngiil Sangun after having taken over the 
command, The adjutants(?) are Yabash Tutuq, Buzach 
Tutug, Ori Bért Tutug, and Altun Tay Sangun. We 
came: (the Chief,) Oz Apa Tutuq by name, followed by, 
all told, thirty men of rank and consideration. On one 
day one sheep and two water-butts! Bagni (7), the 
commissary, is a wretched and good-for-nothing slave. 
Written hy me, Baghatur Chigshi by name. 


® 


SAS Me EN 


Nores to IV 


Il, Land 2 yigftJrmigd, later form with the ending -gi instead of the 
earlier -dii. 

L@ Regarding bifiy baial as appellative in Baddhistic terminology, 
+ roagon,” literally ‘+ wisdom-mind ", “ wise mind", see F, W. K. Miiller. 
Cignriea, ii, p. 1. | 

I. Gand 6, ry eariun is Chinese 3 HE WE coi tetrng-bivem (fa ching: 
chin), “* great general.” | 

L 6. gfajri(ijmfig T have with some doubt interpreted as “‘adjutant=” 
lor oificurs attached to the staff), having assumed that yarfim might be = 
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Qam., Chagatai garden, “help, asistanes.” The five persons mentioned 
in I. 2-6 would then be the general with his staff, while in IL 7-3 we 
have the particular corps to which the writer belonged, together with 
the name of ite chief. 

LS. alfry wiiciig, hendiadys, cf. Miller, Uigwriea, ii, p. 1; Radlolf, 
Aoi Pasar, p. 47, mn. GH 

L110, Regarding fiiyic, see above, p. 217, note to [[Ta, IL 10 and 11, 

LoL. des fest [for eect, literally “ mindless"), wrongly ‘*disie”, 
Radloff, MWerterfimch, i, p. S04) yalis, hendiadys, of. Miller, ('igurteq, ii, 
p. 235-45 test peri. 

Asa thirteenth line, it appears as if, below the first three characters of 
l. 12, there had been very indistinctly written fa Miu (t), which, however, 
cannot belong to the text. 


a“ LIST OF WORDS 
. Roman numerals indicate the texts published here (I, pp. (86-7; 
ca IT, pp. 1-200 5 IH, yep. 215-16; IV, pp. 218-10; 1 is, however, ws 
- a rule not indicated, therefore absence of Roman numerals is = TT. 
“a Arabic numerals after I, If, and IV indicate the line, for IT the page 
of the MS. The onler of the characters followed here ie: (1) vowels, 
a,d, i, 1, 0 ond w indiscriminately, G@ and @ id. ; (2) consonants, in the 
mame order 14 the common European characters, 
ab, 17, 97. anéa, 1, 5, ote, 
abiné-u, 57. anday, 5, 16, $2, 69, 68, 03. 
| adi, 10. aniy, 9, 16, 28, 34, 55. 
ad yir, HG. apa, n.pr., la 19,21,c 4; IV,. 
i-yirliq, 7. ag, 7, 28. 
ay-, -ipan, D6. ar-, -ip (a. on-), 25 > -mis, 52, 
ia atin (a. tig), 29, ara, 16, 57, 80, 
avi, T1. aral-i, 92. 
| a-yiz, ayz-i, 40, 100. ? arya, led 4, 
al-, -ayin, 90; -ip, 49; -di, art, 10. 
[ed 5 (?). ? arta or -ti, [Td 5. 
‘: aia, 2. artat-, -mayin, 91, 
= alani, u.pr., la 4, 10. asiy, 49. 
alp, 15, 60, B44. asra, 20, 81, 83, 99. 
- algu, 101. at (horse), [br. 2 (9), 6; IL 2a, 
alti, Ia 15. 25, 28, 52,(68], 76, 85, 100; 
iftun, 1,3, 7, 8,12; n-pr., IV 5. -liy, 2, 16, 54. 66. 
? amrag, 101. cf (name), IV G, 12: lity 
7 ei, 101. (a. yiizlig), IV 8, 


7 anéip, 101, afan-, -mid, 85, 
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ay, la 1; If 91,108; IV I. 

ayag, 62, G8. 

dyin-, -ma, 29. 

ayliy, 2. 

az-, -masar, [la 18; -maz, Ta 
8,12: -mazun, Ula 6; -fi, 
Il 20, 21. 

ib, 8, 13, 14, 85. 

dtl [.) @, nope. Ta 13. 

fidgi, 1, 8, 5,9, ete., 11,16; -s0, 
49, 78, 92; -t1, 19, 20, 62. 

digin, dign-1, 27, 

iki (eki), 2, 87; of. iki. 

dkinti, 108. 

diikil, n.pr., Te 7. 

dlig, D7. 

dilik (kiyik), 07. 

ait-, «i, 11, 16. 

fim, 36. 

dimgdk, 84). 

dmai- or disi-, -mis, 40, 

ditt (a, man), 47 (twice), 

dinld- (a, m@inld-), -yil, TA. 

dr, Ihr, 6; IL 7, 9, 11, 17, 40, 
48, 45,52, 71, 79, 84; IV 4. 

dir-, -tklt, B4: -tir, IV 6: -mirs, 
0, 10, 60; -sdr, [led 5. 

drhimlig, 15. 

dirklig, 17, 102. 

distin (i, dikil), 21, 40, 63. 

? diengiin, 15. 

(? disri, seo aiiri.) 

P.da-, -fir, 2. 

ditid-(eSid-),-ti, 83,08; of. itid-. 

9 usidiisi, 108. 

t&yin-,-mis, HH. 

ied-, -mis, 29. 

iduqluy, G1. 

iyad, 6,19, 86. 

inal, o.pe., Tbr. 1, bv. 7. 

inanétt, npr, le 8. 


ing, 89, 101 (p, 199). 

i, 27. 

ié-, -ipdin, 26. 

iérii, 97. 

iériki, Ia 10, 21; térrdkt, Ia 4. 

ii, 100, 

iis, G2, GH. 

iki, IV 10; ef, ah. 

if, 41-2, 73. 

ilen-, -mins, 05. 

mt, la 17. 

mudk, GO. 

migin, &, 

(Pantin, 18.) 

irkik, 36, G1. 

iid, n.pr., 10S. 

isiz (i. yabiz), TV 11, 

izd-, -mia, Ua #; eof. daid-. 

if-, -mus, TH. 

itd-dugq, n.pr., 104. 

a, Ie 6. 

u-, “muiiin, 24, 38, 56, 56, 95; 
maz, 100; -yin, 69; -yur(?), 
42. 

wé-, -a, 20, 2. 

wiruiluy, 55. 

wd-, -W, 38, Bo. 

ndt-, -"yma, BL, 

od"ur-, -(u), 1. 

(9 wy, 20.) 

eiul, oyl-a, 2,-20, 21, 44, 46, 
G8, 64, 89. 

ovlan, 35, 44, 101. 

oyri, 2H. 

al, 1, ates: anin, GS, 

wla-, -juer, 78. 

silat-, -#, LV T. 

iu, 14, 77. 

fue, -upaan, 1, 6; -tr, 90, 

on, Ib re 2 @ dé); Dl, 44 
(toguz=). 


a) TB 








iiyur, Bee 1. 

oyma, 43. 

oz-, -miys, 18, 26, 61. 

uzun, 72: -tonluy, 35, G2. 

é-, -jvin, 23. 

dbkila-, -pdn, 90. 

id, la 11; LU 29; wé-on ?, ir. 2. 

adiin, Ia 9 (6 r. 29); ID 104. 

aéiindg, 9, 21. 

iieiirgil, TT. 

dd-, -muii, O28. 

dg (Gi. gan), 58, 69, 90. 

iigd, npr., la 11, ¢ 2. 

égir- (5. sdbin-), -d, 46, 47, 
51, 75; -dr, 22, 44-5, 54, 
H4, 98, i 

dgitr (dgr-i-), 86. 

dyiis-, ~tiplin, OT. 

figiz, H4. 
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tina-, -madug, 57. dortindg, 54. 
unayan, n.pr., la 2. égriinéiilig, 85. 
wnif-, -maz, Ifa 10. éi-|, Th 4. 
on-, -up, 25. okiiz, 54, 
wr-, 50+ -upan, 49, 55(?), 69; akiiz, 87, 56. 
-fi, Ila 8. dl-, -gdy, G1, 88: -mii, BT: 
wri, 60. ~mdisl, Ta 1. 
wrilan-, -mis, ). tiliig, 61, 102. 
urn, npr, Ia 2, 7, 12, 17, dliim, 18, 26, Th. 
90, br.1, 9, bv. 8,5, 7,¢ 4. dnudild-, -yii, 71. 
ordu, 41, 61. én-, -iip, 75; -iipdn, 93; -di, 
ortu, 56, T4. 82: ~ma8, 97. 
usid, 43. on, 25. 
of, ul, nepr., 15 v.92. a, 68. 
of (grass), 26, 82: -suz, 68. Gmuis-, -iipdn, G7. 
of (fire), Ta 6. Grd dirt, n.pr., IV, 4-6. 
ni-, -meid, 44. driim, 6, 3, 30, G0, 61, 
otuz, Ila 1: IV 8. drgin, 1. 
wius-, -madug, 44. iirk-, -iipiin, 40. 
niru, 2, 28; 65. iirkit-, -tin, BS. 
ya, 47. Ortiin-, -mad, 14. : 
oyuy, 43. dtiig, 20. 


dtiigét, Ta 10. 

dtin-, 20> -iir, BS, 

diz-i, 61, 70, 85: -rka, Ta 6: 
“fim, 125: -ila, 72. 

és (apa), n.pr., IV 7. 

ilz-, -iik, 78. 

fizi, 1, 6, 10, 20, 25, 81, 99, 
81, 88, 98, 99, 

ba-, 19, 50; -mis, 19, 

haryatur, n.pr., LV 1, 

bays, 2B, 

balig, Ia 14, br, 11, 

bar, 28, 49, 

bar-, -ipan, 20, 68; -ir, 68: 
“di, Ibv. 10, ¢ 2; -dug, Tbr. 
LO; -mis, L, 7, 8, 17, 28, ete. 

bars, 15; (b. kiyik), 46,745 & 
vil, 103; npr, Ia 16, by. 5. 


basin-, -u, 70, 
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bag, 13, 15, 89. 40-1, 60-1; -fi, la.3, 5, 7, 8, 
basla-, =p, IV 3. ete.; UO, 89, 48, 49, 80, 32, 
baaliy, 12. 100; -zun, 35, 57, T1-2, 
hay, 40. 7%, 92. | 
hayirgu, la 15. bul-, -wpan,47; -mia, 47, 63-4; 
? haylug, Ib v. 4. -ti, 35. 
? badd, n.pr., Ta 21. dulit, SL. 
bidtz, 92-3. bultiliy, 79. 
teicdizhi-, -yiir, 42. holuy, 29. 
iiig, 7, 9, 54. balun, 1B; -tagi, 42. 
‘niglig, 8S. buqarsi, oT, 
inig lik, 9. burua 2 yurnu, 108, 
*hdgna, npr, IV 10. hosaame, 80. 
hi, 7. hosnsluy, TO. 
iné-, -d, 66. bak, 44. 
bal, Oh. futula-, -miad, 8. 
bil-, -1, -inldr, 1,ete.; -fi, 84,  Gugraul, 98. 

93. boz, 81. 
bilig, Ta 6, 6 (27); IV 2.  buzaé, npr, IV 4. 

konill, n.pr.). hozavyu, G1, 


brigd, Ila 8, 9, 15. 

bilgiilig, Ula 11. 

?dindir, n.pr., Tbr, 4. 

tir, Ia 8, 9, 12, 21, ¢ 2, 3, 6; 
Il, 87, 48, 55; [la 6; IV 9. 

bir-,-gdy, 8: -mid, T1. 

feria, Ta 23. 

bis, 108; -ind, TV 1. 

hik-, -di, 81. 

bitt-, -dim, 104; [V 11. 

bitag, 101; Ila 3. 

bitgddi, IV 10; bitkigi, 11a 
10-11, 6 &. 

fe, 89, 101. 

bucéur, npr., le 1. 

dried uant, Hl. 

® budlluy (bodluy 2), A. 

duryra, 30, 

buyraliq, 8. 

hbol-, -wl-], Ile 4; -wr, IL 89; 
yay, 96 [Illa 18); -mid, 


hozayula-é1, 0. 
hak, 14. 
bor, 40. 


iirt, IV &. 

dejan, 45. 

fintan, G6. 

dir (suriy-), n.pr., la 18. 

digti, Ia 8,6, 17; IV 12. 

dik, n.pr,, la 4. 

?@uk, B85. 

éur, la 2. 

ditar (dintar?), 108. 

suru, 103. 

kidim, n.pr., Ia 12. 

kikiik, 35. 

kal-, «ir, 11, 16, 46, 47, 61, 
a5: -mis, Ibr. 8,11; 18-9, 
63, 80, 90; -sdr, Bo; =f, IV 
8: -timiz, IV 9B. 

kiiliir-, -mad, Ia 11; I 61. 

-kdin, see -qan. 
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kiinaig, n.pr., Ia 18, 

kiintii, 101-2. 

kainviin-, ~iir, 84. 

kiirdikil, 27. 

kiia-, -ipdn, 13. 

kitz (kidiz 9), 49. 

kidd, 1, 2, 34. 

kidig, 108. 

kin, 89. 

kir-, -tir, $1; -mis, Ia 14; I 
07. 

kisd-, -m, 58. 

kikt, 2, 21, 48, 44, 42, BE, OR. 

kiytk, 20, 68; dlik &., 97; bars 
k., 46, 74: styun &, 92; 
vorun k., 05, 96, 

kilé, 11 25; n.pr., 1b r. 12. 

kiléliig, 5, $3, 93. 

kaéiir- (k. qontwr-), -i, 51. 

kagtir-, -mii, 1b r. 6. 

kok, 98, 

kikiiz-, -mdk, Te 6. 

kal, 33. 

kill, n.pr., Ia 17. 

kal-,.-mis, 38. 

kiilig, n.pr., la 7, 6. 7. 

kin, 86, 89, 80: IV 9. 

kon-, -mii, la 6. 

kiindik, 88. 

kiinai, 88, 

kéni, Tb 4. 

kanadk (= kindl), 88. 

kénal, TV 2. 

kiip, LV 10. 

kiipd (kii-apa ?), n.pr., Ia 8. 

kipik, 80. 

kor-, -, a 8; -tipdin, 1 25, 
26: -mén, 88+ -mis, Ula 4. 

kiiriibir, npr., [6 r. 9. 

karila-, -mi, 22. 
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kaziniik, 27. 

kusuint, 38. 

kazhi-, -yir, 99. 

? laé (in 9], n.pr., 1b vs 4. 

-li -li, 10. | 

maya, 74, Th. 

manistan-tagi, 108, 

min, 1, 2, 4, ete. 

min, 47. 

muna, 30, ‘ 

minilig, §, 96. 

midniid-, -yiir, 1, 6, 42, 79, 87. 

muinld-, -yil, T4. 

mun-, -mrd, 24, 

mun, 49; Ula 4, 

muniuy, D4. 

minrd-, -yiir, 95. 

nd-tiig, 27, 28, 

nidik, 69. 

ndgH, Bo. 

militk, 88. 

qal-, -mis, 18, 25,57; -madug, 
14. 

qali-, -yu, 4% OT. 

qaitt, 69, 

qamic, 18, 

gam{i)y, 89, 81, 97; IV 7-8. 

qamis, 57, 

qamus, 15, 

qamia-, -mis, 17. 

qamsa-, -yu, 24, BH, 56, 68. 

qan, 41, 50,97; u.pr., Ia 16, 

qan (blood), 36. 

-qan, -kiin: (ike médzkiin, 4: 
Varn mazgan, 82. 

qanal, 538. 

qanatliy, #4, 

qannéda, G3. 

qanyi, 87, 88. 

gantiq, D7. 

qan (dg q.), 58, 89, 90, 
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qap-, -mis, 66. 

qara [Ib r. 129]; IT $8, T2, 81, 
97; g. qua, 4, 65, 78. 

qart, 55. 

qarin (qarn-i}, 10, 

qarai, 25-9. 

qat, 14, 77. 

gaity, 100: -ti, 19; -di, 50. 

qaiun, ST. 

gaya, 59, 75, TH. 

quryand, 46, 

gilié, 18; n.pr., Ia 6, or. 10, 
11-12. 

qislay, TS, 86. 

qivayan, n.pr., lb y. 9, ¢ 3. 

qizil, 78. 

gobi, 54, 

qoéu (balig), n.pr., lor. 11. 


qod-, -wpan, 62; -m(ad?)uq, 14. 


qodt, 66, TT. 

? qudursuyiinina, 24. 

quirug, 76. 

gov (qua), 52, 53. 

ql, BS; IV * 

qui-apa, n.pr., Je 4. 

qol-, -mis, 71. 

qulun, 36, 

quinnia-, -mis, T. 

qomuraya, 66. 

qon-, -upan, 00; -mis, P4. 

qunéuy, 9. 

qontur-, -u, 61. 

qon, 40, 44; TV 9, 

qondi(-ldirka), Te 5. 

qop, 21, 22, 44. 

qop-, -wpan, 65. 

quruysaqg, 12. 

qory-, “Td, 20 . “mis, i. 

qorgind, 66. 

qurtya, 18, 

qué, 20; gqara g., 4, 65, TA: 
wnas. 1012. 
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qoyu q., 62, 53: toyan q., 6, 
64 (¢. tigiz quai), 66, 67, 98; 
tur(u ?)iaya q., 94. 
quiadla-, -yu, 65. 
qualwy, 86. 
qui, 3, 21, 65, T1. 
quiuz, n.pr., la 17. 
qutiny, 35, 56, 
queyun, 10, 83. 
sab, 11, 16, 83, #0); Ia 2. 
saber, 16, 86. 
aad-, -(a)r, $0. 
sayir, U7. 
sanné-, -mis, 61. 
satiun (Chin.), Ia 18, 16, 20, . 
br, 7-5, 9, 6 v. 6, 9; 
108: IV 8 (tay s.), 6. 
sagin-, -mis, 65, 90. 
sariy, 16: (s. dir) nvpr., Ia 18. 
siib-, -dtik, 6. 
sdibin-, -i, 46, 47, 61, 754. -ilr, 
29, 64, G4. 
siikiz, IV 1. 
adimiz, 100. 
sitmrit-, -1, 28. - 
? angi, 16. * 
siip-, -dir, TH. “sf 
® s(di)ri, 6, 60, G1, 75. 
sityun (kiyik), 92. 
gin-, “ug, 73; -mis, 10-11. y 
si (Chin.), 1. 
sub, 25, 26, 60. 
subniri, [led 8, 
subsuz, 65-1. 
sudculun-, -mis, 66. 
swiyéu (baliq), n.pr., Ia 14. 
suq-, -mid, 50. | 
soqué-, -up, 25; -mis, 2, 10, 
40, 68, 71, T4. 
aii, Ja 10; I 62, 84, 97. 
siiéiir, n.pr., Ia 20. 
te 
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siz (s: sab), 11, 16. 

tabilqu, 48, 49. 

tabtrjan, 66, 67. 

tay, 17, 25, (58%), 78, 96. 

talim (qara qu4), 4, 65, 78; 
(uri), 59. 

talula-, -pan, 29. 

taluy, 4. 

tamjaliy, [La 2. 

fan, 4. 

tanugluy, Ula 2. 

tan, $8. 

tanlar-, -di, 38. 

tipla-, -dug, 4. 


tagi, 4, 50. 
* tariy, 81. 


tay-gin-tan (Chin.), n.pr., 108. 

tay-sanun (Chin.), IV 5-6. 

tabi, 8, 69. 

-tdg, 27, 28. 

tdg-, -tr, B31; -m1s, 91. 

tigi, 14, 24. 

tifgiir-, -mti, 55. 

tiglilk, 36. 

tiin-ai (Chin.), 1. 

{éinlig (apa), n.pr., Ia 19. 

libri, 2, 17, 21, 25, 81, 57, 66, 
71, 78, 79, 53. 

twirilig, 18. 

tdéirt, 67. 

tiérit-, -riin, 77. 

térkli-, -til, 11. 

tirtril, 63. 

tiie-, -ipdn, 90. 

ldirkin, 35. 

lity, TE. 

tinla-, -yin, 90. 

firiag, GH, O7. 

fifin-, -mid, 67. 

li-, “mii, a, 61, 725 “p, D0; 
Illa 6, 7-8; -pin, I 66; 


-r, 9, 11, 11-12, ete. (p. 192 
note). 

figin, n.pr., la 16. 

tigriit-, 76. 

lild-, -yilir, 36. 

tilkil, TO. 

? fin, 85. 

tird, n.pr., Ia 14 (iv. 6). 

tiril- (to gather), -ipdn, 42. 

tiril- (to live), -mis, 18. | 

titig, 69-70. 

hifir, 80. 

tudun, Ia 2. 

toy-, -di, BH; -mis, 80. 

toryan (qi), 6, G4, 66, 67, 98. 

foyraq, 99. 

fuman, 20. 

tonluy (uzun-), $3, 62. 

tom-, -yay, 88; -mis, 88. 

fonuz, 10. 

top-, -u, TT. 

toquz, Ia 1; ID 77, 92; ~on, 44. 

tur-,-u, 25; -upan, 79,87; -wr, 
24,38,56,58: -di, 20; -mis42. 

tur(u?)fiaya (qua), 04, 

turug, 28. 

turyur-, -t, Bl, 

tui-, -ar, 4-5; -upan, 28-4: 
-maz, [ed 2: -mié, ID 97. 

futwy, 45. 

tutug, Ibr, B. IV 4, 6, 7. 

huey-, -matin, 04, 

hayuyluy, 7. 

toz, 20, 06, 

tilg-, -iip, T6. 

Higiinilk, 27. 

liLkd-, -mdz-kdin, 4, 

tikal (désdin ¢.), 21, 40, 68. 

filmidin, 40. 

bitin, 36. 

tort, 42. 
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tiiri-, -mia, 85. 

farting, Ia 1. 

tits, 4. 

liig-, -ilpin, 99; -mais, TO. 

hidindak, D4. 

tiitinés-|, TITb 8. 

tiizmsd, n.pr., le 3. 

yabas, n.pr., IV 8. 

yabiz, 17, 37, 68, 69; IV 11. 

yablag, 11, 18,14, 24,34, 38,50, 
65, 66, 68, 65,70, 77, 95, 101. 

yadrat-, 77. 

yay-, -di, 81. 

yaryaq, 5b. 

yayagliy, 99. 

yayi, 61. 

(yaryir- or) yayri-, -i-pan, 24. 

payliy, 18. 

?yaymis, npr, [6 r. 3. 

yalabaé, 16. 

yalim, 69, 75. 

yalbar-, -wr, 80. 

yalya-, “yu, 18. 

yalius-un, 5D, 

panda, 21, 44, 62, 68, 66, 69, 0. 

““yanil-, -masar, Ila 12; -maz, 
Illa 9, 10, 11; -mazun, 
Tila 7. 

yanra-, -yur, 4. 

pap-, -mis, 41. 

par-, -a, 59, 

yara-, -jay, 7, 8, 9, G1; -mits, 
46, 46, 

yarat-, -f (for -di), Ta 7. 

qaril-, -mis, 10. 

qarin, 1, 2, 84, 

yari(?)néa, 69. 

gjariq, la 2, 4,6, 9, 11, ete. 

yaru-, -di, 30; -maz-gan, $2. 

yarng, #9. 

yarjun (kiyik), 05. 


yariiy, la 3, 5, T, 8, ete. 

yartimlig, TV 6. 

pasid, 6. 

yas, 26, 82, 

wasil, 78. 

vat-, -ipan, 4: -iyli (or yatty- 
liy ?), 1. 

yeyla-, -wur, 96, 99. 

yaylay, 7H, Bb. 

ayiiy, OG. 

yarry or yazty, 16, Té. 

ydimd, IV 1. 

vidit-, -mayin, 91. 

vil, 21, $2, 91, 108. 

ivilan, 12. 

vilgi, 71, 82. 

wis, Bh. 

yi-, -mé, 56, 70; -pin, 2O; 
-yiir, 5. 

wig, Ile 4. 

yigirmi, 108; IV 1-2. 

pil, 24. 

yir, 28,25, 81, 88, 74, 84. 

yirés, Ue 8-9, 18-14), 6 1. 

yiréilig, Ie 11-12. 

yitiglig, 85. 

vol, Ihr. 6; 1118, 25, 45, 62; 
y. Liinri, 2, T2. 

> yl lug ?), npr, Ibv. 2. 

yont, 7, 36. 

yoq, 54,55; Tb 2, 3 (?), 6 (9). 

yort-, -di, 81; -yin, GO: -yu, 
21,20; -yur, 82, 59, 76. 

yurt, [br 2 (o): 1 18, 

yosug, Ia 21-2, or. 8. 

vuiuz, 44. 

yiigiir-, -i, 20, 25, 67. 

yitirik, 36. 

yviiz (a hundred), 48. 

wiiz (face), Ta 4-5. 

yiieliig, IV 8. 








MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 





IMAGINATIVE YOJANAS 

Many readers of this Journal are probably acquainted 
by this time with an interesting Sansknit work, entitled 
Kautiliya-Arthaéastra, for our introduction to which we 
are indebted to Mr. Shamasastry, who published the text 
of it in 1909) and has given an abstract account of some 
parts of it in the Indian Antiquary, vol. 34 (1905), and 
a translation of books 5 to 15 (the end) in the same 
Journal, vols. 38 (1909) and 39 (1910). This work 
ascribes itself to the well-known Chinakya, —mentioned 
in it as Kautilya and Vishnugupta,— the king-maker and 
minister of the Maurya king Chandragupta. In any case, 
it is certainly an early text, calculated to throw light in 
various directions on the ancient Indian administration : 
and we are greatly obliged to Mr. Shamasastry for having 
mide it accessible to us, 

Chapter 2 of book 10, text p. 362 ff, deals with “ the 
march of the camp and the protection of the army in 
times of distress and attack.” Here, the second paragraph 
begins:—“In the front (should go) the leader; in the 
centre, the harem and the master [the king}.” This 
direction in connexion with an army proceeding on 
a campaign seems somewhat quaint: but it is endorsed 
by Bina in his Harshacharita? in a passage which 
shows that in ancient India the privilege of having the 
companionship of the fair sex on active service was 
by no means confined to the king. However, what 
we are interested in here is another clause in the 
same paragraph, which runs:— Ydjanam =adhamal, 
adhyardharh madhyamah, dviyéjanam-uttamih. This has 

1 Government Oriental Library Series, Mysore; Bibliotheca Sanskrita, 
No. i7. 

® Translation by Cowell and Thomas, p. 10, 


A 
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been translated by Mr, Shamasastry thus :'—" The army 
of the lowest quality can march a yéjana (6) miles 
a day); that of the middle quality a yajana and a halt; 
and the best army two ydjanas.” 

There have been many speculations as to the length of 
the yajana in ancient India; with the result that various 
imaginative values have been evolved. This rendering 
adds another such value, the origin of which is as follows. 
The same work, the Kautiliya-Arthadistra, gives on 
p. 106 f. a table of the measures of length. On p. LOT 
it tells us (lines 8, 9) that 1000 dhanws are 1 géruta, and 
4 goruta are 1 ydjana: this gives 1 ydjana = 4000 dhanus. 
At the top of the same page it mentions a dhanus of 
108 atgula, in respect of which it says :— Gairhapatyam= 
ashtaéat-angulath dhanul pathi-prakara-minath paurushath 
cha agnichityinim. The learned translator took this 
dhanus to be the dhanus which 1s contemplated in line 8, 
Further, he has assumed the value of 108 agula to be 
0 feet: i his translation, loc. cit., p. 113, where he 
has said“... . a deme (14 aigulas or inches)"* And 


1) x 9 _ 1 Hx 
he thus obtained 3 = iss = aig = Ot miles as 


his value of the yijana. 

But (to borrow an expression which is found in various 
places in the book)— “ Not so, says Kautilya:" that is not 
the way to determine the value of the yopeenen, 

In the first place, 108 avqula are not 9 feet, As closely 
as matters can be taken, 12 aigqula are 9 inches: see 
pp. 233, 237, below, So 108 ayiqula are 6 ft. 9 in. And 
this would reduce by one-fourth the value of the wojane 
arrived at as stated above. 

* Ind. Ani., 1910, 100. 

2 It may be noted that just below this his translation says :—**.A bow 


moans five arafnia (6 x 24 = 12) atygolas), Archers should be stationed 
at the distance of five bows (from one line to another)... The 


text says (p. 370) :— Pafichiratni dhanus, tasmin dhanvinas sthipayat, 


This does not define the dhanws: it mentions # special dhanwa, to be used 
in making a battle-array. 
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But further, the work does not contemplate the use of 
the dianus of 108 aigula for the determination of its 
yojancn. It presents its table of the measures of length in 
a somewhat disjointed form, owing to various parenthetical 
excursions into special subsidiary measures which we may 
avoid in tracing the regular course of the table, which 1s 
well known from other works. Like some of the other 
Hindi: tables, it starts (p. 106, line 3) with the paramdnw 
or ‘most minute atom’, which is defined elsewhere, eg. by 
Varihamihira in his Brihat-Samhhita, 57/58. 1, as being 
the smallest particle of dust which is seen where the sun 
shines through a lattice, and as being “the first of 
measures”. But we need only take up its table from the 
aiujula, the ‘finger-breadth’, which Varihamihira calls in 
the same passage, verse 2, the mdfrd or‘unit’? It takes 
its measures up to the aigule, through four intermediate 
erades, by ‘eights’: it detines the avigula (line 7) as beng 
equal to 8 yava-medhya, or 8 times the middle of a barley- 
corn ; that is, to the width of 8 barleyeorns laid side by 
side: and it further defines it as the middle breadth of 
the middle tinger of a middle-sized man. It tells us 
(line 11) that 12 angqula are 1 vitasti or ‘span’, and 
(line 13) that 2 vifasti are 1 araini: here, by its aratns 
of 24 avigula it means the measure which in other tables 
is usually called hasta or kara, ‘the fore-arm, the eubit’; 
and, in faet, it adds prijapatya hasta as another name of 
its arafni In the regular course of the table it tells 
us next (line 20) that 4 aratni [ie. 4 hasta or cubits] 
are 1 danda, ‘staff’, or dkanus, ‘bow’ [from which 

Compare, for a much earlier time, the Safapatha-ArdAmena, 10. 2. 1. 
2:—Tasycnishzavamai mitri yadcoigulayah; ‘this is his lowest 
measure, namely the fingers.” In the Brihat-Sarhhita, Kern's reading, 
milrd, seoms better than the sauitigd of the other edition, 

* In some tables the arafui is distinguished from the Ameta, and is 
defined as measuring 21 avigno. But the Sulvasfitra of Baudhiyana 
defines it as equal to 2 prddéia ench of 12 aiguia, ond so agrees: in 
making it equal to 24 afguia, In any case, our present point is that the 
Kautiltya-Arthadistra gives its value as 24 eniguier. 
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it follows that 1 dhanns = 96 angulal Then comes 
& parenthesis (p. 107, lines 1 to 7) about the danda or 
dhanws and certain measures made by it, which begins 
by mentioning, in the words quoted on p. 230 above, the 
girhapatya dhanua, ‘the householder’s dhanus’ or ‘the 
dhanws for building the sacred fire-place', which, it says, 
measured 108 aiqula, and was “the measure for roads 
and ramparts, and is the pawrushe for the laying out of 
sacrificial fire-altars.” It is this reference to ronds which, 
coupled with an omission to compare other tables: has 
misled Mr. Shamasastry. We know well from many other 
versions of the table that this dhanus of 108 aigqula is 
not a part of the regular table: it is a special measure, to 
be used, as regards roads, for determining evidently, not 
the lengths of them or distanees alone them, but the 
widths of them, and so to be used jn laying out roads and 
ramparts. The regular table runs on from the definition 
of the danda or dhanus as equal to 4 arafni, and 
therefore equal to 96 azigula, to the statement (p. 107, 
line 8) that 1000 dhanuws are 1 géruta: after which it 
immediately says that 4 géruta are 1 yaana, We may 
add that the goruéa of the Kautiliya-Arthasastra is the 
kerdée of other tables. 

Now, the «igula or finger-breadth may be the theoretical 
unit: it may well have been originally the actual unit and 
the source of the other measures. But we can hardly 
doubt that the Aaste or eubit eventually took its place 
as the practical unit; and that a correct scale wax 
maintained by keeping in public offices a standard 
hosta marked off into 2 witasti and 24 angela, At any 
rate, the Aasta is the practical measure to which we 
must attend in estimating all the others. And in 
connexion with the hasta we must always bear in mind 
the detinition given by Varihamihira] that the « norma) 

1 Bribat-Sambita, O8/G67. 105; quoted in this Journal, 1911. 208. 
Compare Aryabhata : see 1007. 635, 
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man” was taken as measuring 96 angula [ = 4 hasta]: 
on the two sides of that there were the “low man” 
measuring 84 angula [ = 34 hasta], and the “ finest man E 
measuring 108 arigqula [ = 44 hasta. 

The author of another translation, published in 1891, 
proposed to take the hasta at 15 inches: with the result 
that he, though dealing with a table which gives a yajana 
exactly twice as long as that of the Kautiliya-Arthasastra, 
arrived at “about 74 miles” [for 74§] as the value of 
the yojane. But with this valuation of the hasta we 
have 4 ft. 44 in., 5 feet, and 5 ft, 7) in., as the heights of 
the short nan, the normal average man, and the tall man. 
We are hardly prepared to endorse that, 

On the other side, with Mr. Shamasastry's estimate of 
the aigula as equal to an inch, the heights of the three 
men become 7 feet, 8 feet, and 9 feet. This, again, we are 
hardly inclined to accept. 

There is, however, ample evidence from the Greek 
accounts that the ancient men of Northern India —(and 
that is where these measures and definitions had their 
origin}— were decidedly tall men. And it is in fact clear, 
from various indications, that we must valne the ancient 
Indian hasta or eubit at closely about 18 inches. But it is 
hardly possible that it can have been appreciably im excess 
of that figure. On the other side, it is very improbable 
that it should have been much below it. Following 
Colebrooke! I take the Aasta for easy computation at 
exactly 18 inches, which gives } inch as the value of the 
aivula: it is, of course, somewhat improbable that the 
national measures of two quite different peoples should 
fit each other so precisely ; but an allowance for this will 
be made in the result, This value gives 6 feet as the 
accepted standard height of the “normal” Indian man, with 
sft. Sin. for the “low” man, and 6 ft. 9 in. for the “finest” 


[ Keays, 1. 540, note. 
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man. It gives 1 dhanus = 4 aratni or hasta = 6 feet. 
And thus we have— 

x6 oh MA _ £8 or 454 mile 

i760 x3 ~ 170 ix ie — Ptr Of #54 miles 


as the real value of the yéjana of the Kautiliya-Arthasaistra. 


There are various methods, besides that one which has 
given the text for this note, of evolving imaginative 
values of the yojana. But it will suffice to notice two of 
them, which, in another line of research, have heen used 
for similarly evolving imaginative values of the Greek 
stadiwin.. 

Qne method is this; it is to be noted because, though 
fortunately it has mot been carried far as yet, there have 
been lately some indications that it may still be taken up. 
The idea is to take, eg., the statement of the Sirya- 
Siddhanta, 1. 59, that the diameter of the earth is 1600 
yojanas; to apply it to 7904 miles as the true mean 
diameter; and so to deduce 4°94 miles as the value of 
the yajane, or 491 if we should work by substituting 
circumferences for diameters* But this is based on 
erediting a Hindi astronomer of about ap, 1000 with 
a refinement of knowledge which has been attained only 
in recent times asa result of the development of modern 
science and all its appliances. The position is opposed to 
everything that we learn from the Hindi books: and 
the facts are simply as follows. Each leading Hindi 
astronomer has stated, in yéjanes, either the diameter of 
the earth, or the circumference, or both: so also, we may 
add, he has given in yijanas, or has shown how they were 
to be determined in ydjanes, all the other details of the 


| See remarks by Bunbury, dismissing such results, im his flistory a] 
Ancient (reography, 2nd ed, (1585), vol. 1, pp. 210, 620, note 5, and 024, 

* Seo the Sirya-Siddhinta, translation by E. Burgess and Whitney, 
Jour, Amer. Or, Soc., vol. 6 (1860), p. 183. The value 7004 miles has 
been slightly improved since then: it seems customary now to quote the 
mean equatorial diameter os TH or 726-5 miles, 
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universe; but we need not go beyond the earth here. 
But the figures never agree as between school and school. 
And the case really is, not that all the astronomers were 
expressing one and the same value for the diameter or the 
circumference of the earth in different kinds of yanas, 
but that they all were laying down different values for 
the diameter and the circumference in one and the same 
yojana. The Sirya-Siddhinta used the ydaana of 
9,1. miles, which we may take for practical purposes as 
9 miles (see p, 237 below). And what it really teaches ts 
that the diameter ia 14,400 miles; nearly twice the truth. 
The other method has been to take the statements made 
by the Chinese pilgrims Fa-hian and Hiuen-tsiang, as to 
the distances between places in India visited by them, 
which are given sometimes in the ydjand, sometimes in 
the Chinese li, and sometimes in days journeys; to 
disregard any possibility of mistake that may attend the 
identification of any particular place ; to ignore the point 
that distances stated in even numbers of a unit which, so 
far as the yajana is concerned, is at any rate not smaller 
than 4) miles, can rarely, and only by chance, be at all 
exact: to correct according to caprice any given statement 
of distance which does not adapt itself to a particular 
view; and to strike averages from the addition of 
speculative totals thus arrived at. This line of procedure 
has produced a variety of valuations of the yovand, eight 
of which, ranging from 4 to 9 miles, have been quoted im 
this Journal, 1908. 65, with the very just remark that 
they are “extremely perplexing”, by a writer who then, 
by using the Chinese measures instead of the Indian ones, 
proceeded to increase the number by adding two more, in 
arriving at the conclusions (ibid., 79, 104) that Hiuen- 
tsiang used a ydjanw of 5288 miles, and Fa-hian used one 
of approximately 7°05 miles. This process is as little 
sound, and its results are as little useful, as if we were 
to seek to establish the value of the French kilomeélre on 
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the basis of entries in the diaries of Japanese tourists 
in France, instead of going to the natural source of 
information, the French tables of distance. 


The various imaginative yéjanas all disappear when 
we come to examine the bases of them: and what we 
have in their place is clear enough in the light of the 
tables and definitions which are found in so many Indian 
books. We have only to study those sources of information, 
and apply them, with care; and to bear in mind that we 
are not in the least concerned with the varieties of the 
eubit, the fds, or any other measures, which came into 
existence under the Musalman rulers: we are dealing with 
the Hindi period; and for that period the crucial guide 
is the definition of the three heights of men, regarding 
which see p. 243 above. I shall hope to show in another 
note what we really do learn from the tables for the pre- 
Musalmin period, Meanwhile I may make the following 
remarks, 

As stated in a previons note on this subject in ancient 
India there were two yajanae of specific lengths, both 
based on 1 hasta = 96 aigula; namely :-— 

a short yijane of 16,000 hasta = 8,000 yards 

= 4, or 4:54 miles ; 
& long yajana of 32,000 hasta = 16,000 yards 
= 9! or 9°09 miles. 

The short ydjane was the Migadha yojana, and was 
used largely in the Buddhist books: and as we have 
seen, it is the one that is taught in the Kautiliva- 
Arthasistra, The long yojane was the general Indian 
yojane, and was used by the astronomers, as I will 
show hereafter. 

The values given above are based on taking the hasta 
or cubit at exactly 18 inches, for easy computation, For 


* This Journal, 1906, 1011. 
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practical purposes, however, we may avoid small fractions 
in the results, and take the values thus :— 
the short yajana = 44 miles; 
the long yojena = 9 miles. 
And if we like to go into refinements, from these lost- 
mentioned values we arrive at— 
7°82 inches as the length of the jasta or cubit; 
$01 inches as the measure of the vifesti or span ; 
07425 inch as the value of the aigula or finger-breadth., 
But here again, I think, we may be content to use the 
values 18 inches, 9 inches, and inch, for any ordinary 
application of these three measures. 
The same treatment gives 5 ft. 1128im, or say 
5 ft. 11} in., as the accepted standard height of the normal 
Indian man. This, I think, will not be objected to for 
ancient India, in the light of what we learn from the 
Greek accounts, and of what we know sbout the men of 
the north-west of the present day. If anyone should 
wish to cut it down lower, we must bear in mind that 
we cannot go much below 5 ft, Sin. as the height of the 
short man. Suppose, however, that we pay no particular 
attention to the short and the tall man, and take 5 ft. 10 im, 
as the standard height of the normal or average man, with 
174 inches as the length of the eubit: this gives— 
the short yojana = 444%; miles; 
the long yajana = S144 miles. 
For these values, again, I think, we may fairly substitute 
41 and 9 miles for practical purposes. 


Though there were two yjjanae in ancient India, there 
was only one krééa or kis. There were 4 Inds in the 
short yéjana, and 8 in the long yojana. And the value 
of the krééa was 1,3; miles, = 1 mile 240 yards, on the 
hasis of 1 Aasta = 18 inches; or 14 mile, = 1 mile 
220 yards, if we take the even values of 44 and 9 miles 
for the two kinds of yojanas. 
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It is precisely because there were two yéjanes but only 
one krdsa, that Asoka, who was a practical man, tells us 
in his seventh pillar-edict that he laid out camping- 
grounds, provided with wells and rest-houses, along his 
high-roads, at intervals, not of a yaana, but of 8 kas. 
If he had used the term yojantkya@ni, ‘at intervals of 
a yojana’, it would not have been clear whether he 
meant the Magadha yojana of 4 his or the general Indian 
yoann of 8 kos. But the term adhakdsikyani, ‘at 
intervals of 8 ks’, was clear from any point of view. 

We also know that the Maurya kings marked each hée 
along their high-roads: Megasthenes said, as reported by 
Straho :'—" They construct roads, and at every 10 afadia 
set up a pillar to show the by-roads and distances.” With 
the stadium taken at 606} feet, 10 stadia are equal to 
2022) yards, or 1 mile 262) yards:* or with a later 
valuation of the stacdiwm at 582-48 feet, we have 10 stadia 
equal to 1941-6 yards, or 1 mile 181°6 yards. In either 
case we have the rode —(1 mile 240 yards, or 1 mile 
220 yards, as we may like to take it}—as closely as 
Megasthenes could indicate it in his own national measure, 
without going into fractions. 

lt should be obvious that we cannot determine either the 
kroésa from the sladiwm, or the stadiwm from the krada, 
from a statement such as that made by Megasthenes: 
it ought to be plain that he simply had in view an Indian 
measure whith was virtually the counterpart of 10 stadia, 
though it was not exactly commensurate with 10 stadia® 

l Ind. Ant,, 6, S38, 

* This is the value of the stadium maintained by Bunbury; see the 
references mentioned in note lon p. 244 above: aleo by Proctor, Old 
and Ner Adronomy, p. 68, 

* A critic has charged me with forgetting, in my note on the term 
adhakiakya, the statement of Strabo, Le. of Megasthenes, about the 
pillars and the 10 wadia, On the contrary, it is one of the important 
date which Thad before me. My critic himself proceeded to make the 
twofold mistake of using the double kis of the Moghal period as 
a guide towards determining the original bow for the Maurya period, 


and of taking 10) atalin = B22) yards as the exact valos of what he 
thought to be the half bos, 
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The same observation applies to Albérini’s remark about 
the kréfa being the Arabian mile We cannot determine 
either of these two measures from the other. Albérini, 
again, was only comparing two measures which were 
closely but not exactly alike, 


The reason for both the arrangements made by the 
Maurya kings—the marking of each kos along the high- 
roads, and the laying out of a camping-ground with a well 
and a rest-honse at every eighth /as—is found in the fact 
that the ydjana of 8 kos,= 9 miles, was the standard ° 
length of a day’s march for an ancient Indian army. 

In view of this, and of the point that the Kantiliya- 
Arthaéastra teaches the yajana of 4 hds, = 4) miles, we 
may perhaps explain its statement (see p. 230 above) about 
the armies of three qualities and the distances of 1, 14, 
and 2 yojanas, as meaning that untrained troops with 
unpractised followers could only go 4 (ée in a day at first; 
as the army began to get into condition and to have its 
subsidiary arrangements fairly well in hand, it could cover 
6 kés; and finally, when the foot-soldiers were in good 
marching state and all the arrangements for supplies, for 
the transport of baggage and the pitching and striking 
of tents, etc., ete,, were properly organized, it could do its 
nee. BICAY: J. F. Freer. 





Tae Dare or THE Dearn or BuppHa— 

In view of some inquiries which have been made to me 

recently, it seems desirable to sum up briefly the position 

in which we stand regarding the date of the death of ~ 

Buddha. ‘T'wo items are involved; the year, and the day. 
The matter lies in a nutshell, as follows” 


' Trans. Sachau, 1. 166. ® See this Journal, 10008. 411. 

* For details, reference may be made to my articles ‘‘ The Day on which 
Buddha Died" and “The Origin of the Buddhavarsha”, in this Journal, 
IW, 1 f,, 323 ff. 
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When Buddha lived, there was no existing era in which 
his birth or his death, or any other event, could be dated - 
and so no guide of that kind has come down to us! In 
this as in all matters of the ancient Indian chronology, 
our starting-point is the initial date of the Maurya king 
Chandragupta ; the time at which he began to reign. We 
know from the Greek accounts that this must be placed 
between B.C. 325 and 312: and various considerations 
point to the end of mc, $21 as the most probable time. 
From the Dipavathsa, endorsed by its commentary the 
Mahadvathsa, we know that there was an interval of 
a6 years between the initial date of Chandragupta and 
the anointment of Asoka to the sovereignty; we cannot 
understand this as meaning 56 years to aday: we take 
it as meaning 56 years and a short time over, and place 
the anointment of ASéka fairly early in ne. 264. We 
know from the same two works that Aséka was anointed 
to the sovereignty 218 years after the death of Buddha: 
here, again, we cannot take the statement as meaning 
exactly 218 years toa day: we take it as meaning, in the 
usual Hindi «fashion, that ASSka was anointed at some 
time in the year 219 current, when 218 years had elapsed ; 
and we thereby place the death of Buddha in pc. 483. 
There is, of course, no means of attaining absolute 
certainty. But I think that this result cannot be 
bettered. 

So much as regards the year, As regards the day, 
there have been two traditions: that it was the full-moon 
day of Vaisikha; and that it was Karttika éukla 8, the 
eighth day of the bright fortnight of Karttika. I have 


_ + According to the Burmese, Buddha was born in the year 68, and died 
in the year 145, of an era founded by ‘Eetzana’ or * Ejnznna’, ie. Afijana, 
the maternal grandfather of Buddha. There is no good reason for 
regarding this era os anything but a late invention. Besides, it would 
not help in any case; because we can only fix a starting-point for it hy 
Sih back from the death of Buddha, which is the point to be 
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shown reasons for believing that the latter is the earlier 
and more authentic tradition, But the other tradition has 
prevailed: and there is no desire to suggest any departure 
from the practice, dating at any rate from the fifth 
century A.D, according to which the full-moon day of 
Vuisikha is the day on which the death should be 
observed. The point is only one for consideration in 
determining the close details of the chronology of the 
time of Asika and his contemporary, Dévanathpiya-Tissa 
of Ceylon. 

Little, if anything, need ever be said again, so far as 
the date of the death of Buddha is cuncerned, about the 
reckoning current in Ceylon, Burma, and Siam, which 
would place the event in pc, 544. In the first place, it 
must be plain that this reckoning —no matter whether 
it had its origin in Ceylon or in Burma—is of late 
invention; dating from apparently the twelfth century A.D. 
In the second place, it has, as a vital part of it, the same 
statements of the Ceylonese chronicles about the intervals 
from the death of Buddha and the initial date of Chandra- 
gupta to the anointment of Adéka: it follows, then, that, 
with this reckoning, we must place the anointment of 
Asoka in 444 — 218 = nic. 326; that is, even before the 
earliest time that is saintinible for the beginning of the 
reton of his grandfather Chandragupta. 

J, F. FLEEt, 
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MAHISHAMANDALA 

Mr. Floet’s remarks (JRAS. 1911, p. $16) appended to my 
paper on this subject call for some notice. The questions 
to be considered are (1) whether the north of Mysore was 
incloded in the Maurya empire, and (2) whether the south 
of Mysore was Mahisha-mandala. 

As regards the first, the ev idence 1 is indisputable. No 
mention was made by me of Sravani Belgola, or of any 
of its inseriptions, The inclusion of the worth of Mysore 

gms. 1012, Iti 
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Ns in the Maurya empire 1s based on my discovery of edicts 
| of Agoka engraved on rocks in three places there. ‘This 
may be held to be proof positive. And the following by 
Dr. Fleet himself (Jip. Gas. Ind., ii, 28) testifies to the 
same. He says: “A stone record almost invariably 
establishes the sovereignty or other jurisdiction, at the 
place itself where it stands, of any king, ete., hy whose 
orders or in whose time it was drawn up.” He seeks, 
however, to depreciate the ev idence in the present case 
by representing that “these edicts are not administrative 
orders indicative of sovereignty over the locality m which 
they are: there is not even any thing in them to mark 
them as emanating from a king: they are simply precepts 
about morality such as any friendly State would readily 
allow to be published by any of its subjects interested in 
them ”. " This is not, it will be seen, a correct statement 
of the facts The edicts are prefaced by ceremonious 
| greetings to the High Officials to whom they are addressed, 
with all the formality of a royal mandate: the first ediet 
begins with “The Beloved of the gods (thus) commands 
(dinapayati)", and the second with "The Beloved of the 
gods says (@ha)". The injunetions, whatever their nature, 
are thus the explicit commands of a ruler—the Beloved 
of the gods, that is, Aéoka—to his subjects, It is quite 
absurd to suggest that they are merely precepts “ such 
as any friendly State would readily allow to be published 
by any of its subjects”. Had any friendly State given 
such permission it would have been mentioned and 
acknowledgment made for the coneession, This friendly 
‘State may be dismissed as a pure invention, and the 
-sensitiveness of even the smallest Or jental powers to any 
“encroachment on their sovereign rights is proverbial. 
“There is, in short, no ground whatever for rejecting the 
- plain matter-of-fact inference that these edicts of Asoka 


indicate his sovereignty over the tract of country where 
they were found. 
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At the time of their discovery the eminent French 
atcamt who has identitied himself with the edicts of 
Asoka publicly remarked: “cette découverte fera époq me 
dans l'archéologie indienne.” And it unquestionably lifted 
the veil that shrouded the ancient history of this part of 
the South, and revealed a new vista of its past. What 
object there can be in attempting to deny this and 
thrusting us back into the darkness of ignorance, it is 
dificult to understand. One would have thought that 
such an unmistakable gleam of light would he weleomed. 

T would also once again refer to the term Moryara-mane, 
or houses of the Moryas or Mauryas, applied to the 
kistvaens, ete. only in the north of Mysore and by the 
Badagaus of the Nilgiris, whereas in the other parts they 
are called Pandu-kolli, or cells of the Pandus. There is 
liere no question of royal lines seeking a far-fetched 
connexion with those in the North. It is simply a name 
in use among the common people, which must have had 
its origin in the fact that such structures were erected 
or used by Mauryas, or during the period of Maurya 
supremacy in the part where the designation arose, whence 
it migrated with the Badagas to the Nilgiris. 

With regard to the second question, that Mahisha- 
inandala was one of the countries to which Buddhist 
missions were sent in the time of Agoka, there is no 
dispute. And it must have been beyond the borders of 
the Maurya empire. ‘To locate it in the same quarter as 
Mahishmati, assuming that the latter was on the Narmada, 
ig out of the question, for that must have been a part 
of the Maurya dominion, Taken together with Vanavasa 
or Banavasi, mentioned along with it as also receiving 
i mission, there is every reason to place it in the south 
of Mysore. The name suggests it, and the archmologists 
of the last century in holding that opinion were not far 
wrong. References were given in my paper to Tamil 
literature of the seeond century that warrant us. in 
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identifying Mahisha-mandala with end wise the 
equivalent of the name in Tamil—which was situated 
in the south of Mysore. The name Maystir-nid oceurs 
in a copper-plate inscription of the third century, which 
if not an original must be a copy. And an instance was 
cited of the use there in Kannada itself of Emmevyara-kula,' 
If a reason be required for the country being named 
from mohisha or butfalo, it is not far to seek. For the 
Todas, the ancient tribe settled on the Nilgiria and 
acknowledged by all to be lords of the soil, hold sacred. 
the buffalo in an especial manner, all their religious rites 
being centred upon it. Their language is Old Kanarese, 
the language of Mysore, and has been likened to Old 
Kanarese spoken in the teeth of a gale of wind as they 
call to each other from one breezy hill-top to another. 
The earliest specific mention of the Todas that has been 
met with, is in a Mysore inseription, of 1117? but they 
must have been there for ages before, They have orders 
of priests consecrated to the service of the buffalo, their 
temples are dairies where buffalo milk is the holiest 
offering, and where the bell worm by the buffalo cow is 
the most sacred symbol. If, on the other hand, the 
name is supposed to refer to morals, we may adduce 
the custom of polyandry established among them from 
‘the earliest times. On one or both of these grounds the 
name Mahisha-mandala may be accounted for and applied 
to the south of Mysore. ~ i 
L. Rice. - 
—_ This was fairly old, and happened to catch the eye, but no special 
attention has been directed to this matter before, A diligent search — 
might bring to light other and older exainples, Tho word actually need 
was bola, which, as may be seon in the dictionary, is merely a tadhhare a 
of kwla—unier kolaja for instance, It was quoted in the latter form as- ‘ 
being better understood, 
= Ep. Cara., iv, Ch. 83. 
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Remarks ON Mn. Rice's Nore 

I am not very willing to join in occupying the pages 
of this Journal with what is nothing but a controversial 
discussion: so I will simply take Mr. Rice's remarks 
aeriatim as briefly as is practicable. 

He has quoted me quite correctly as saying that an 
luscription on stone “almost invariably” establishes the 
sovereignty, ete, ete’ It does that, not by the mere 
existence of it at a particular place, but by its contents, 
when, for instance, it recites the general glory or some 
special achievement of a king or other ruler, or registers 
hi assionment of state lands or revenues, or some other 
wiministrative act, made or performed by him or under 
his orders. As ny words indicate, there are exceptions to 
the rule, owing to the nature of particular records on 
stone and other cireumstanees. And the record of Asoka 
in the north of Mysore is such an exception. A somewhat 
Witheading idea of the nature of the Asoka records in 
general has been created by so often calling them “edicts”. 
The record in the north of Mysore is not an administrative 
order: ib is a precept about morality, published at a local 
Buddhist settlement through the local authorities, who 
were courteously addressed to that end in the preamble of 
it by the authorities who transmitted the communication. 
The verb duwepryoti, which we have in one text of it 
against the simple dia, “he says", in the other text, is 
capable of various shades of meaning, and may be quite 
fairly rendered by “ he issues a precept”. 

[ have no inclination to deny full value to the eom- 
pliment paid to Mr. Riee by the remark of the eminent 
French savant, that the discovery of the existence in 
Mysore of a record of Asoka should make an epoch in 


' T made the remark in the course of pointing out how different the 
case may be with records on copper, which, being portable, have often 
travelled to, and been found at, places far distant from the localities to 
which they belong. 
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Indian archmology. But it is difficult to recognize any: 
fair basis for the inference which is suppested I am 
not aware that the author of the remark has subscribed to 
the belief that Mahishamandala is Mysore; and he ex- 
pressed in the same place the view, which I maintain, 
that the preamble of the record marks the locality at 
which it is as lying outside the dominions of Asika, 

If we are to accept the point that kistvnens, ete., are 
popularly known in the north of Mysore as * houses of the 
Mauryas ", as showing that those structures were erected 
or used by Mauryas, or that the Maurya sovereignty 
included the territory where the name is current, we 
must apply in the same way, mufefis mufandis, the 
point that such structures are known in other parts as 
“cells of the Pindus”, But these are, of course, simply 
‘instances of fanciful beliefs, dating from medieval times, 
which exist. more or less all over India, and have no 
value as historical evidence, It is the acceptance of such 
beliefs as these that has helped, along with reliance on 
imaginative chronicles and spurious records, to introduce 
so much fabulous history into Mr. Rice's writings. 

The Mahishamandala of the Pali books may be safely 
identified as being the territory of which the capital was 
Mahishmati, the modern Mandhatéi. It luy just on the 
south of a part of the Vindhya range, and so (whether 
if was or was not in the dominions of Asoka) it was 
a border-land of the Buddhist Madhyadééa or Middle 
Country. That is the point. Mr. Riee is making the 
ol] mistake about the Buddhist missions, based on not. 
attending to what the books say about them, The missions 
were not sent out by Asoka, and to places outside his 
dominions; they were sent out by the Buddhist high 
priest Moggaliputta-Tissa, to the territories lying round 
the Buddhist Middle Country. 

The inseription on the Tanjore plates which mentions 
the “ Maisunadu seventy " is unmistakably « spurious 
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record, fabricated not earlier than the tenth century. 
Mr. Rice asserts that, if not an original, it must be a copy 
ef an original record belonging to the third century. 
No one with any claim to critical knowledge could advance 
such a proposition, And it would not help matters on, 
even if the reeord could be accepted from that pomt of 
view: the site of the present city of Mysore would still 
be, even in the third century, a small village incapable of 
giving a name to the province or to any appreciable 
part of it. 

It seems strange to have to say anything more about 
the inscription which is held to show, us if it were some- 
thing remarkable, that there was an Emmeyara-kula, 
a ‘family of buffalo-keepers', residing near Seringapatam 
in A.D, LTS: it obviously has no value towards explaining 
an appellation used in the Pali books in the fourth century. 
The suggestion itself is trivial: there must always have 
been buffaloes and buffalo-keepers everywhere in India, 
just as there are now. 

What Mr. Rice reminds us of os regards the Todas 
simply endorses what we infer on other grounds as to the 
Erumai-nidu, the ‘butfalo-country’, of the Tamil poet: 
namely, that it lay outside and on the south of Mysore, 
and has nothing to say to any appellation that was ever 
applied to. Mysore itself or any part thereof. IT may add 
that the Mysore inseription of a.p. “1117 " [properly 1116] 
distinetly tends to locate the Todas already on the Nilgiris, 
not in Mysore: the verse which mentions them, along with 
some other peoples, does so in asserting a conquest of the 
Nilgiris by « general of the Hoysala king of Mysore. 

As I said in my previous note, the identification of 
Mahishamandala with Mysore, or any part thereof, or any 
other territory in that direction, lias nothing at the bottom 
of it, except the point that the first part of the vernacular 
name, Maysir, Maisir, Mayisir, of a village whieh began 
to rise to importance about am 1500 and eventually 
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became the name-giver to the provinee, lent itself naturally 
in that period to be represented in Sanskrit by mahisha 
as giving the nearest approach to it in sound, and was 
thought by archeologists of the last contury to have been 
actually derived from that word. 

J. F. Freer. 


| This discussion qnvuat now certae.—ED. | 


VERSES RELATING TO Girts oF LAND orrep In INDIAN 
Laxp GRANTS 

Tt was a common practice in making grants of land in 
ancient India for the donor to emphasize the gift and 
endeavour to secure its permanence by inserting in the 
deed of grant one or more verses which had been laid 
down as law regarding gifts of land. Such verses either 
affirmed the beneticent nature of such gifts, or proclaimed 
the merit and blessings which accrue to those who make 
such gifts and those who serapulously respect them, or 
denounced the iniquity of those who deprived grantees of 
the land given, and declared the punishment which awaits 
such evil-docrs, These verses are often attributed be 
Vyiisa and are said sometimes to occur in the Mohibhavate, 
bot are introduced at other times simply as potion! 
quotations, which were apparently well known. I have 
come across some of these verses in the Muhdbhirata and 
Purinas, and it may be of service to collect some of 
the commonest quotations here and mention the various 
books where they are now to be found. 

The general subject: of gifts of all kinds is dealt with aut 
more or less length in the Mahdbharata. i, £99, and xiii, 
47-8], and single statements may probably be found 
scattered in various other puseMoes in that work, Tk js 
also expounded in the following Purinas -—A gna, 208-73 
and 277; Geruda, 67 and IS; NKilrma, ii, 26 ; Live, ii, 
26-44; Matsya, 82-97, 223 and i489; Padma, iii, 24, 

‘ 


A 
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and vi, $3; Verahe, 99-111; ond Bhavixya, iv (Uttara- 


parvan), 248-204, of which parran the SBharigyottara 
Purina (133-81) appears to be another version’ Tt is 
also dealt with in some of the Upapuranas,as in Sevwre, 21. 
But the only passages that I have found whieh deal 
specifically with gifts of land are these: Mahabharata, xii, 
62: Agni, 213; Karma, ii, 26, 12-15; Mateyu, 254; 
Padma, iii, 24, and vi, 33; Bhavisya, iv, 164 (of which 
Bhavisyottara, 145, appeara to be another version); and 
Sawra, 70, 20-30. Of these authorities the Agni, Adrma, 
Matsya, ond Saura may be omitted, since their remarks: 
are brief and general, and the thres others contain the 


only important passages that I have found in this 


connexion, Besides these longer passages, stray remarks 
bearing on this subject are scattered in the Purinas, such 
as Brahma, 154, 5-9; Hariv., 326, 16867, ie 
I will first cite various verses quoted often in the grants 
and give the corresponding verses found in the above 
books, and offer in conclusion some remarks regarding 
the verses. | 
Two verses which are often quoted together (and often 
with one or more other verses added) are the following:—* 
1. Babubhir vasudhi bhukté rijabhil, Saganidibhih ; 
Yasyn yosyn vadi bhimis, tasya tasya tadi phalam, 
@, Sastim varsa-sahasrini svarge modati bhimi-dab; 
Acchetté cinutanté ea tiny eva narake vaset. 
They are sometimes found separately,’ and sometimes: 
vary somewhat, Thus dafid* appears instead of bhakti 


in the first verse, and in the second verse we find modati 


replaced by tisthati® or wasuti®, and dechetta by diyepta? 


| ‘The editions cited are these: WAhA., Cale. ; Agni, fareda, and Linge, 
hy Jivinuods Vidyisigar, Cale; Avirma and Vardha, Bibl, Ind.; Mataya, 


Padma, and Saura, Anandad., Poona; Bherigya, Vehkatedvara, Bombay, 


? Floot, Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 06, 14,108, 115, 110, 122, 127, 1, ete. 


® eg, verse (2) alone in FGL, pp, 238, 247. ‘FGL, p20, 
2 FGL. pp. 107,178 * FGL, pli. 7 FOL, pp. 108, 116, 137, 200... 
i 

‘s 
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Before considering where these verses come from, another 
verse may be mentioned which is often quoted in grants 
and sometimes along with the two former—! 

4, Sva-dattim para-dattdin vi yo hareta vasundharam, 
Sa visthiyim krmir bhitva pitrbhih anha pocyate, 

This verse appears with many modifications. Thus the 
first half-line is varied, thugs—* 

Ha, Sarva-susya-samrddhim tn yo hareta vasundharim. 

The second line exhibits the greatest diversity ; thus we 
find sre-risthayaie? and sva-miathiydrn4 instead of ga 
width, and meaty peut or miudjjate® jnstend of pireyate : 
and also the last three words inverted thus, pacyole mitrbhik 
aahe.® Or this line is more largely modified, thus—7 

$b. Sasti-varga-sahasriyi visthiyim jiyate krmih, 
Or again, thus— 
te. Gavi sata-sahasrasya hantur harati duskytam. 
The only passage where I have found these three verses 


together is Padme, vi, 23, 26-30, which runs thus— 
Bahubbir vasudha datté rijabhil Saganidibhih - 
Yasya yasya yadda bhimis, tasya tasyva tadi phalam, 
Brahma-ghno witha stri-hanta bila-ghnah patito ‘tha va, 
Gavin sota-sahasrini ” hanti, tat taka duskrtam., 
Sva-dattim pura-dattim va yo haret tu vase harden, 
Sa ca visthi-krmir bhotwa pitrbhib saha aeyate, 
Sagti-Varsa-sahnsrayi svargo tisthati bhiimi-dah « 
Aharti cinumanté ca tivad vai narakam trajet. 
Verses 1 and 3 are found in Bhevisya, iv, 164,29 and 
$4, where they stand thus— 
Bahubhir vasudha bhukta rijabbih Sagnnidibhih ; 
Yasya yasyn yada bhimis, tasyah tasva tad phalam, 
Sva-dattim porn-dattin Th VO harety Vasunidharim, 
Sa naro narake ghore kligyaty fi-pralayintiknny, 
LFGL, pp. 104, 108, 197. * FGL. pp. 119, 199, 197, 199. 


© FGL, pp. 119, 137, * FASB, 1010, vol. vi, p40, 
* FG, pp. 108, 119, 187. "TA, 1910, p. 106, 


* PGI, p. 250. * Fol., Pp. Ss, 247, 
* Sie, The readings migrhie be “eet Actcrci teats, 
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Verse 3h oceurs in Brahma, 146, 6-7, thus— 
Sva-dattim para-dattém vi yo bareta vasundharim, 
Sastir varsa-sahasriiyi visthiyim jayate kpmilh. 
Verse 3 is found in a modified form in Padma, ii, 4, 
10, thus—' 
Sva-dattim para-dattim ca medinim yo hared, dvija, 
Yuktah koti-kulair yiti narakam cati-dirnnam. 
Another verse often cited is this— 
4. Sva-dattim para-dattim vi yatnad rakea, Yudhisthira, | 
Mahim, mohi-matim érestha; dinie chreyo ‘nupilanam. 
But in many instances mali-nuilire 1s spoilt by being 
altered to mahimataw2 “The tirst line 1s sometimes 
changed to— 
4a. Parva-dattam dvijatibhyo yatnid rakga, Yudhisthira." 
The only place where I have found this verse is 
Bhavigya, iv, 164, 38, where it stands thus— 
Sva-dattam pura-dattam va yatnad mkeed, Yudhisthira, 
Mahim, mahi-bhrtim ¢restha; dinfie chreyo ‘nupailaman. 
Another verse sometimes quoted is this— 
&. A-pintyesy aragyesn éuskn-kotara-visinah 
Krsvadhayo "bhijayante, pirva-diyam haranti yes” 
and hi jayante appears instead of “bhija yente.® The tirst 
line is sometimes altered to— 
fo, Bhiisv ntavisy a-toyasu duskn-kotara-visinaly. 
The only place where I have found this verse is 
Bhavisya, iv, 164, 39, where it reads thus— 
Tove-hinesy arapyes Suskn-kotera-visinal 
Krswihayo ‘bhijdyante nard brahma-sva-hiripah. 
) The kame idea is expressed, but in different terms, in ALBA, xiii, €2, 
4176-7; Padme, vi, 20, 35; and Bhacigya, iv, 163, Gh 
* FGL, pp. 110, 122, 127, 199, 14, Los, 20M, 
2° FGL, pp. 8, 104, 104, 115, 187, 107. 
4 See note 3. 2 FGL, p. 10s, ® FGL, po 197. 
FF FGL, p 180, The actual reading there is Jihad ferret re a-foageien, satel 
Dr. Fleet suggests that the correct reading should he VindApdtacive, bot 
it seems to me to be a mere clerical error for Shige afavige, Aha means 
“Innd, district, piece of ground”, and the plural, hhnras, is given oS 
meaning “districts” in Monier-Willlams’ Dictionary. 








=I 
A verse that occurs rarely is— | 
6, Asphotayanti pitarah, pravalganti_pitiimahah, 
Bhiimi-do “smat-kule jiitah, sa mas trata bhavisyati. 
The only passage where T have found this is Padma, vi, 
33, 17, where it appears thus— 
Asphotayanti * pitaro, varyavanti pitimahal, 
Bhimi-diti kulo jitah, sa nag triti bhavisyati: 
which is a decidedly inferior version, especially as regards 
varnayanti, 
Among verses in metres other than the éloka, we find 
the following in the Indravajra metre— | 
7. Agner apatyam prathamam suvaryam, - 
bhitr Vaisyavi, Sirya-sutis ea givah : 
Dattis trayas tena bhavanti loka, . 
yoh kiificanatm git ca mahi cn dadyat.” : 
This occurs most closely in A{Bh. iii, 799, 13480, where : 
it stands thus— 
Agner apatyam prathamam suvarnam, 
bhir Vaisnavi, Siirya-sutis ca gival ; 
Lokfis trayas tena bhavanti datta, 
| yah kiicanatm gid ca mahtrii ea dadyat. 
Tt also appears thus in Padma, vi, 33, 32— 
Agner apatyam prathamadi suvaryam, ‘ 
bhiir Vaignavi, Sirya-suté? ca givah : 
Tesim an-antam phalam nadnuvitn, 
yah kiteanam giith ca mahim ea daddyit. 
Lastly may be noticed what the grants say about the 


authorship of these Verses, Verses l, 2. sit, 4, and 7 are 

cited in some grants as élokas sung by Vyiisn, in the 
EGE, py, 119. 5 
* Asphote ia given in the dictionaries as a noun meaning “shaking, 

awa to and fro”, and Monier-Willinms adda “the sound of clapping 

er striking ou the arms (ns tinde by combutants, etc.)". He gives the 
Yorhd-sphu{ in the causal as meaning “to split open, crush, grind : move, 
agitate quickly; shake". Asphofnyanti here most moan either ‘ they. 

- olap their arms (in Joy)” or, according to the meaning given by Childers 

fo the Pali verb appogheti, * they snap their fingers in pleasure.” 
SV FGL, pp, 194, 108, 296, on 
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following or equivalent words: “ Vyasa-gitamé eatra 
élokin udiharanti,”! Verses 1, 2, 3, 4a, 5, and 5a are 
attributed to him in other grants in the following or 
equivalent words: “uktath ca bhagavaté parama-rsini 
Veda-V yaisena.” * Again, verses 1, 2, du, 4, and 6 are 
attributed in other grants to him in the Mahabharata 3 in 
the following or equivalent words: “uktath ca Mahaibhirate 
bhagay ath Veda- -vyiisena Vyisena "2. and the same state- 
ment is made more fully and precisely regarding verses 
1, 2, 3, 4a, and 4 im other grants, thus: “uktath ca 
Mahabharate 4ata-sihusryiii samhitiyam parama-rsinai 
Parasara-sutena Veda-vyisena Vyasena,’* where the term 
suta-sdhasryam denotes the large text such as we have 
ib now.” 

These verses may occur in the Muhabhirata, though 
T have not succeeded in finding any of them in it, except 
verse 7. Most of the sentiments expressed in the other 
verses are met with, differently phrased, in JGh. xiii, 62; 
still, the 4lokas in that chapter are not the same as these 
verses. ©n the other hand, these verses generally agree 


with passages in the Puranas, as cited, and since Vyisa is 


said to have composed the Purinas also, the statements 
that they were uttered by him are correct to that extent 
according to Indian tradition. 

Tt will be seen from the verses and passages mentioned 
that, while the verses agree substantially with the 
corresponding passuges in the texts, yet there wis 
considerable variation in the choice of words and in their 
arrangement, and that the donors of grants in citing the 
verses quoted the versions which were current in general 
use rather than copied them ont of books, In the first 
passage set out above, from Padme, vi, 34, the third and 


| FGI. pp. sat 10S, 238, 247, Si 

* FGL, pp. 96, 104, 108, 115, 167, 170. 

'FGL, pp 119, 123, 127, 3, 4 FGL, p. 137. 
* See MHA. i, 7, 105, and 62, 2206 
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fourth lines seem out of place among verses relating to 
land, yet the variation in verse #¢ shows that the fourth 
and fifth lines were taken together to form one verse, 
their order being inverted and the fourth line being 
modified so as to adapt it to its new setting. 


F. E. Paral ter. 


Nore ox THE AGE OF THE PURANAS 


The foregoing note yields some useful data towards 


estimating the age of the Puranas, especially of the 
Padma, Bhawiyya, and Hrafime Puriinas. 
The verses numbered 1, 2, 3, and 6 occur in the Padma, 


verses 1, 3, tet, ant Sa in the Bhavisya, verse 3b in the 
Brolma, and verse 7 in the Mahabharata and the Padma, — 
~The oldest, rants in which 1 have found them are dated 
as follows: verses 1, 2, 4, and dae, an. 476-6) 482-32 
403-42 and 496-7 *; verses 3 and 3a, A.D, 452-9,7 493-4 


and 496-7 *; verse 5, a.p. 510-11 °; verse 6, AD. 4054 *; 


and verse T about 800 a.v.° These dates show that verses. 


1 to 4.and 6 were in common use before the year 500 4.0, 
and verse 5 immediately after it; and these verses occur 
only i in those Pursues so far as [have been able to find 


reer 


them; while verse 7 7, thongh it occurs latest, is found in the 


Mahabharata, and so can hardly be the composition of an 
lnter than those Purinns. All these verses, therefore, 
awere well known before the end of the titth century. 
They are not cited as mere popular sayings, but as legal- 
religious maxims enunciated in the Sistras. They were so 
well established in general acceptance that people often 


aid hot know La ogls in what hooks e thas were Bat be 


‘ yar. P ne ‘POL, p. 1, 
“ FGL, Pp AMS and earlier, but undated, in irl, py. 104, 108. 
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much as well-known sayings in our own language are 
often popularly ascribed to the Bible or Shakspeare. The 
way in which these verses are cited shows that they 
existed long before 500 a.p., and it may be concluded that 
the three Puranas, the Padme, Bruluma, and Bhavisya, in 
which they are found (supposing that they do not occur in 
the Mahélbhdrata), existed before, and even long before, 
the end of the fifth century. Now those Purinas are by m0 
means early Poranas, but appear to be among the latest; 
lienece it seems reasonably certain that the Puranas cannot 
be later than the earliest centuries of the Christian era. 


F. E. PAnGrrer. 


THe Kamposas 

_ As a snapper up of unconsidered trifles, I occasionally 
diseover that my particular prize has been already snapped 
up, considered, and turned into a thing of value by some one 
else, This, I find, is the case with my remarks about the 
Kamboja serali (ante, JRAS. 1911, p. 802). The whole 
subject of the Kambdjas had been previously worked out 
by Professor E. Kuhn on pp. 213 of the First Series of 
Avesta, Pallavi and Ancient Persian Studies tm honowr 
of the late Shama-uwl-udama Dastur Peshotang i Bohkramyt 
Sanjana (Strassburg and Leipzig, 1904). As the book ts 
not likely to be familiar to students of Indian languages, 
I take this opportunity of giving the reference for their 
benetit, 

G. A. G, 


Regarding Dr. Grierson’s important note on the language 
of the Kambojas in the July number of this Journal, [may 
call attention to a paper contributed by Dr, Ernst Kuhn 
to the Dastur Sanjana Memorial Volume (p. 913) on * Das. 
Volk der Kamboja bei Yaska”. Among the authorities 
cited by Dr. Kuhn, who would appear to have established 
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heyond reasonable doubt that the Kambojas were a tribe 


‘of the Tranians, is a remarkable githi from the Pali 


Jataka Book, which I had noticed myself— 
Kitd putative uragi ca bhekil 
hantvii kimim sujjhati makkhiki ca, 
ete hi dhammié anarivariipi 
Kambojakinun vitathi bahunnan. 

The commentator explams: ete kitadayo pine hantva 
macco sujjhatiti etesam pi Kambojaratthavasinarh bahun- 
nam anariyinarh dhammié (ed. Fausbill, vi, 210). 

The Cambridge translation somewhat freely reproduces 
the githi— 

Those men are connted pure who only kill 

Frogs, worms, bees, snakes or insects ns they will,— 
These are your savage customs which I hate,— 

Such as Kamboja hordes might emulate. (Vol. vi, 110.) 

This githa by itself establishes a close connexion 
between the Kambojas and the ancient Iranians, with 
whom the destruction of noxious or Ahramanie creatures 
was a duty. But the Kambojas are almost always 
referred to im Indian literature, both Brahmanic and 
Boddhistic, with regard to their fine breed of horses 
(Keambojake assetara, Jataka iv, 464, 4; ae tarat aratt, 
Mahavastu, 1, 185) And this is contirmed by the 
Sanskrit koshas, e.g. the Vamaliigineusisonam of Amara, 
yaaa: Tata: ara atiear’ war:. and the 
Anekirthasonyraha of the Jainn lexicographer, Hema- 
candra, @V4Ta: VaATAMTA He. 

Zimmer (Altind, Leben, p. 102) refers to the Kambojas 
os a north-western tribe, and speaks of the close relation 
between the Kambojas and the Persian Kambujiya withort 
further particularizing the Intter. It is to be noted, on the 
other hand, that Nepalese tradition regards Tibet as the 
Kambojadesa and the Tibetan to be the Kamboja-bhisha 


' The Bahlikas are no doubt the Pahlavas or Parthians, 
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(Foucher, Jeonographie Bouddhique, p,134). And itis very 
eurious that the early Tibetan mode of the disposal of the 
dead seems to have been similar to the Iranian, According 
. to the Greeks the practice of exposing the dead to birds 
‘of prey was common even in Taxila (Vincent Smith's 
illuminating note at p, 135 of his valuable Karly History 
of India; see also-a clear reference to the practice im 
ancient India, Sitsisamuecaya, 159, ed. Bendall, and the 
Mahastlavu Jiitake). I have gone more fully into this 
interesting analogy between the usages of ancient India 
and Persia and have called attention to other parallels m 
my forthcoming Reliyion of the Iranian Peoples, translated 
from Tiele's Geachichte. 
G. K. NaRIMAN. 
Onicgin or ABHINAVAGUPTAS PARAMARTHASARA 
The learned world is indebted to Professor L, D. Barnett 
for having published Abhinavagupta’s Paramirthasira in 
JRAS. for July, 1910, with his faithiul translation, 
accompanied with notes paraphrased from Yoga Munis 
tika. We wish to trace the original for that work, after 
observing that the 18th arya is not metrically defective 
as observed by him on p. 710, footnote 3. The metre is 
upagils, a variety of dryd. 
In notes on stanzas 2 and 3 (p. 719) we find that 
ddhara-karika or Foundation-Epitome is the original of 
Abhinavagupta. The adhaira is the support of the world, 
viz, Sega, and the work referred to here is the Arya- 
paficiciti or Paramarthasira of Bhagavin Sesa, edited by 
Pt. Baladistrin in No, 56 of the Pundit (vol. v, January 2, 
1871). As we learn from Weber's Indian Literature 
(Eng. trans.), p. 287, n. 251, it is said in ZDMG, xXvil, 
107, that Abhinava has adapted that work of the 
) Vaishnavite school to his Saiva system of Pratyabhijia. 
On p. 708 Professor Barnett says the Telugu edition 

of Paramarthasara, consisting of seventy-nine Aryés, 
| shas. 1912, 17 
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published in 1907 at Madras, paraphrased by Pattisapu 
Venkatesvarudu, borrows a number of verses from 
Abhinavagupta’s work. I eould not vet information 
about that work from Madras, although I wrote to the 
Ananda Press and to Professor T. Rajgopilichariar. 
But I fancy that work is the same as Sesa's Para- 
miirthasira, for we find in Sabdakalpadruma, pt. Iv 
(published 1892 «.D.), under “ Vedanta”, the extract from 
Sesa-naga's Paramirthasdra, consisting of seventy-nine 
firyis, This extract begins with the Sth stanza of the 
edition of Aryipaiicaciti. I may note here that this text 
in the Sabdakalpadruma agrees more with the text of 
Paramirthasira of eighty-nine stanzas published in April, 
1882, with Pt. Kevaldin's Hindi translation from the 
Navalkishore Press. of Lucknow. This Navalkishore 
edition foolishly ascribes the work to Sankaracirya, 
although the beginning and the end mention Sean as the 
author, and it nowhere mentions Sankara ; and further, 
the editor does not give reasons for his strange aseription. 
From Professor T, Rajgopalichariar I learn that Sesa’s P. 
has been published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 
edited by Professor T. Ganapatidistrin, 

The Navalkishore edition differs from the Pundit édition 
in adding two stanzas at the beginning, and in omitting 
stanzas 75 and 77 of the Pundit edition. Further, between 
st. 80 and 81, as well os between 82 and 83, the Naval- 
kishore edition and the extract under “ Vedinta " in 
Sabdakalpadruma insert one arya. The latter also omite 
st. 75 and 77. 

The edition of Sesa’s P. in the Pundit is printed very 
badly; the text has many gaps left and is often unmetrical 
and obscure. The extract in Sabdakalpadruma shows 
more improved text, which, in its better readings, agrees 
with that of the Navalkishore edition, The Navalkishore 
edition, on the other hand, agrees more with Abhinaya. 
guptas Paramirthasira, The arrangement and sequence 
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of the stanzas of these texts differs from those of the Pundit 
edition : e.z., st. 39 of the Pundit occurs between 42 and 43; 
at. 59 occurs between 63 and 64; st. 68 and 69 are 
transposed ; st. T2 occurs after 74. 

lt appears that the text of the Navalkishore edition is 
the authentic text, and was current more or less at the 
time of Abhinavagupta. For the first stanza closely agrees 
with the first stanza of Abhinavagupta, reading param 
parasyal prakrieh (which ts more intelligible) for param 
parastham gahanat (of Abhinavagupta), and Visewm for 
Sambham. Further, the stanza inserted between 80 and 
81 of the Pundit edition by the Navalkishore edition 
oceurs almost verbatim in Abhinavagupta as st. 62, 
Abhinavagupta using vetlti for vede. 

Now let us see what additional stanzas are reproduced 
wholly or almost wholly by Abhinavagupta. I shall 
number the stanzas of Sesa according to the Pundit 
edition, since that is the edition likely to be possessec 
by scholars in general— 





Abhinava Sian Abhinava Seam Abhinava “Sess 
6 = 14 34,35 = 30 "ee 
7 = 165 36 = 4 0) = 76 
S = 16 38 = 33 70 = TS 
§ = IT 5) = 62 71 = 79 

76 = 26 52 = 56 85 = sl 

2] = 26 54 = O+¢ R4 = 82 

oO = 28 60 = 73 100-2 = 838-5 


The expressions ddhdram bhagavantam (st, 2) and 
ddhdrakérika (st. 3) of Abhinavagupta, as well as the 
reproduction of twenty-three stanzas, wholly or altnost so, 
and the great indebtedness to the other stanzas of Sesn’s 
current work, leave little doubt that the original of 
Abhinavagupta’s work is the present extant work of 
Seca, This work has been cited by the author of the 
commentary Chandrika on Prabodhachandrodaya in his 
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tiki on st, 33 of Act v. The verse quoted is rdhur 
adrayo ‘yi yatha. This is aseribed by the commentary 
to Sesa, and occurs in the current text of Sesa (Pundit 
text, st. 16). Now this verse is reproduced almost wholly 
by Abhinavagupta, in whose work it appears as at. 8. 


_The author of the Chandriké, who has often quoted 


Abhinavagupta, does not cite this stanza under his name. 
This is further evidence to show that our text of Sean is 
the original of Abhinavagupta’s work. 

Reminiscences of Sesa's P. are found in the Prabodlia- 
sudhikara of unknown authorship,appearing in Kiavyamala, 
pt. vill. We ask the readers to compare, eg. st, 133 and 
153 of the lutter with st. 11 and 43 respectively of Sesa. 

This work of Seca focs under the name of Paitafjalyaryah, 
and is imeluded by the Pundits among Yoru treatises 
(vide Yogadarsana with Maniprabhi, edition in Benares 
Sanskrit Series, No. 75, by Pt. Damodar Lal Goswimi. 
preface, p. i, last para.) Of course, although a yoo 
treatise, it deals only with the philosophic portion and 
may be ealled sesvara-sitikhya-nibandha, as also Appears 
from Yoga Muni’s comment on Abhinavagupta’s work, 
st. 2. In Tattvasamisa, Pataiijali is said to be the disciple 
of Paficasikha (Max Miiller’'s Six Systems of Indian 
Philosophy, p. 293), who is described as a great Simkhya 
teacher and a savant in the doctrine of Paiearatra 
theosophy, as we find from the Moksadharma of the 
Sintiparva. ‘This explains the Vaishnavite character of 
the Patahjalyaryal. This follows from the hypothesis 
that Sesa is identical with Patafijali. This identitieation 
is supported by Abhinavagupta, who calls them ddhara- 
karikal (st. 2), where adhira is the support of the world, 
Le. Sesa, as appears from Yoga Muni’s comment, and who 
cites Patafijali's Yorastitra, 1, L6, in his comment on the 
Nityadistra, ch. vi, with the lathe! Bhujatieavibhuna ‘py 
uktam., As appears from the last stanza of Sesa, the work 
Paramarthasira was based on the doctrine of the Upanisads, 
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This is quite true, because we find reminiscences of 
Upanisad passages; eg., bo moluth hah soliah, ete., 15 
a reminiseence of the [sawisya (st. 58), while dfmajnes 
favuti gucam (st, 67) isa reminiscence of the Chindogya, 
viii, 1, 3, tarati dokam dtmawil. 
V. V. SOVANL 
Meenct CoLirce. 


Bao = VIHARA 

On p. 165 of the Indian Antiquary for 1593, vol. XX1, 
Major (now Sir) BR, C. Temple suggests that the origin of 
ithe word bao, used by the Portuguese (and others) in 
Indian to denote a Buddhist monastery, is to be found in 
the Talaing bia, “monastery.” No doubt that is correct, 
except that the Talaing word is bhé, not bh; but he 
might have added that it is the same word as the Indian 
vihera, The Shwezigon and Shwesandaw I inscriptions 
write it Bihar, the Kalyani inseription has wild and 
(irregularly) wid, In Talaing we often find a confnsion 
between b and w (representing the Indian ), ¢.g- leejre, 
Biesna, Bissukarmma, in the Shwezigon inscription. 
Moreover, there is a strong tendency in the language 
to reduce dissyllabie words to monosyllables, or a8 near 
thereto as may be. In accordance with that general rule, 
the first vowel of a word like bikar dwindles regularly to 
a or %, and in this case it has vanished altogether. The 
modern form of the language admits no final vr. There 
can therefore be no doubt that bia represents vihdra, 

C. 0. BLaGpes. 


The Ernioric SENKESSAR 
In my article in the Journal for 1911, p. 799, on the 
“Ethiopie Senkessir” I mentioned, on p. 744, what 
seemed to me the important fact that “the Jesuit 
missionaries, who undoubtedly took much interest in 


— ——— 
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Abyssinian hagiography, never mention the Senkessfir”, 
and inasmuch as the term Synaxarium does not appear 
in the indices to the works of Paez, D'Almeida, ete, 
I was led to infer that it was not mentioned therein. 
But reeently my friend Dr. Duensing has written to me 
pointing out that the Senkessir is mentioned in Paez ii, 
605, under the name of “Cenquesar™. Yet im spite of this 
mention I still hold my opinion maintainable; for, although 
the Jesuits may have heard of the Senkessfr, it seems to 
me certain that they made no use of it. 
J. GUIDI. 


ConoxaTiON CHRONOGRAM 
The following farikh, commemorating the Coronation 
of His Majesty King George V, may interest the readers 
of the Journal, The letters of the whole line make up the 
date 1911, I may mention it is original. 
ell, Shall al wae at url > alt wise ie 
“By Divine assistance, George the Fifth, Emperor of 
India, Defender of the Kingdom and of the Faith,” 
GEORGE RANKING, 


La Fonpation De Gorse 
Communication 

1. Le conseil de la fondation n'ayant subi aucun chanpe- 
ment est composé comme suit: MM. C. Snouck Hurgronje 
(président), H. T, Karsten, J. A. Sillem, M. Th. Houtsma, 

et C. van Vollenhoven (seer‘taire-trésorier). 
2. Le capital de la fondation ¢tant resté le méme, le 
montant nominal est de 19,500 florins hollandais (39,000 
francs); €n outre, au mois de novembre 1911 les rentes 


disponibles montaient & plus de 2,500 florins (5,000 francs). 
Novembre, 1911, 
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Magnizi. ‘E)-MawA‘m wa L-I‘TIBAR FI DHIKR EL-KHITAT 
Wa'L-ATHAR. Text edited by M. Gasron WIET. 
Cairo, 1911. Vol. I, Fase, I, Chap. 1-12: pp. xvi, 184. 
In Mémoires publiés par les membres de |'Institut 
Francais d'Archéologie Orientale du Caire, Tome 30, 

The need of an improved text of the A/itat has long 
heen apparent, and this handsome edition, issued under 
the auspices of the Ministry of Public Instruction and of 
the Fine Arts, will be generally welcome, The under- 
taking is a vast one; the estimate is a minimum of ten 
volumes for the text, besides one to contain the authors 
biography, ete. But the work 1s being pushed on; 
another part, completing vol. i, is shortly to appear, and 
vol. ii will not be long delayed. 

M. Wiet seems to have discharged his task with much 
care and ability. The notes, which are ample, indicate 
the variants in his M&S., which are some thirty in number, 
and give necessary explanations of the text with references 
to passages bearing thereon in other authors. M. Wiet's 
research extends not merely to printed texts, but to MSs. 
The numerous citations from the Futih Migr of Tbn ‘abd 
al-Hakam are corrected by the Paris MSS. Ar. 1686 and 1687. 
This text M. Wiet had, himself, intended editing, but in 
graceful note on p. 79 he admits priority for Professor 
Torrey’s long announced edition in the “ E. J, W. Gibb 
Memorial” series, and with good reason, for at the remote 
date, 1895, given for the inception of Professor Torrey's work 
M. Wiet must have been receiving, rather than diffusing, 
knowledge, And those of us to whom the date seems less 
remote may well begin to doubt whether we shall ever be 
able to profit by Professor Torrey’s edition. 
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Other works, however, in the “Memorial” series which 
already are, or shortly will be, at M. Wiet's command, may 
aid him in his task. Mr. Guest's edition of al-Kindi’s 
Governors and Judges of Eqypt—often cited in the 
text—should more than replace the partial editions of 
that work by Professor Gottheil and by Mr. Koenig, whose 
texts M. Wiet has used whilst avoiding their errors; see 
pp. 114, n. 4, and 10,n.19, Aeam, Professor Margoliouth's 
edition of Yaktt's Irshad al-Arih, which grows apace, 
(and which should lead M. Wiet, when citing Vakit's other 
work, to specify it os Sulddan), provides a full notice of 
the grammarian al-Kisi‘i mentioned on p, 89, n. 4; 
see Jrekdd, v, 183-200. On p. 113 is « quotation from 
an Egyptian writer, Abu Muhammad al-Hasan b. Isma‘il 
al-Darrab. The mention of him in the Kawdkil (note 2) 
ean be supplemented from the article “ Darrib” in the 
Ansdh of al-Sam‘ini, the facsimile of which, long announced 
in the “Memorial” series, will, after its five years’ 
incubation, soon see the light. He is deseribed there 
(fol. 361°) as an Egyptian traditionist, to whom Ibn 
Makoila read over the Muruwwa. The latter, who died 
ceive. AH. 488, read also under the traditionist’s son, 
‘Alxl al-‘Aziz, and this clue to the father's date disclosed 
a notice of him in Dhahabi’s Ta'rikh al-Islam (BM. Or, 48, 
2206, sub a. 392), which states that he was born a.n, 313, 
and was author of the Murwiica. Dhahabi says, too, 
that he read under the traditionist Abimad hb, al-Husain 
al-Istakhri, ob aw 326 (BM. Or, 48, 2315), and under 
Tbrahim b. al-Muwallad al-Rakki, ob. acu. 342 (ib, 256°), 
and in the life of Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Madari’i (vizier 
to Khumarawath, died at. 345) he quotes him as 
authority for al-Madari'i's monthly gifts of grain to 
the amount of 100,000 Rif! (ib, 271"%)—an instance, 
presumably, of Afwrmwwa, 

In o note on p. 168 M. Wiet acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to a brother Orientalist for a statement about 
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a talismanic figure at Baghdad, contained in the introductory 
matter to Khatth Baghdadi (text ed. Salmon). <A better 
reference would have been to Mr. Guy le Strange's Baghdad 
during the Abbasid Caliphate, where Khatib's statement 
appears on p. 51. Elsewhere (p. 45, n. 26) M. Wiet cites 
this work. As was indicated by its reviewer in the 
Journal, 1901, p. 351, it constitutes, in reality, an edition 
of Khatib's text and # translation, and that, again, worked 
up into literary form. Salmon’s text, which was later in 
date, was, in fact, not needed. 

References occur also to Baihakis Mahasin wa Mosdiwi, 
ed. Schwally, on p. 105, nn, 10 and 15; p. 126, n. 9; and 
p. 171, n. 5, and these imply no small labour on Mr. Wiet's 
part, for that text is without either index, or indication 
of contents beyond the bare headings of its chapters. 

On p. 95, nm. 11, ‘s a mention of Said b. Jubairs fairy 
wife who, after bearing him children, disappeared at the 
sound of her companions’ voices. This pious Moslem was 
once detected anticipating the faleon who used to rouse 
St. Francis of Assisi for prayer (see JRAS., 1906, p. 869, 
n. 1); here he is found anticipating Matthew Arnold's 
Forsaken Merman. 

M. Wiet's work shows throughout evidence of wide and 
eareful research, and it may, indeed, be questioned whether 
the indications of variants in the notes are not eXCeSslVe. 
At any rate, in the ease of the lengthy quotations from 
Ibn ‘abd al-Hakam, where M. Wiet has corrected the text 
of the Khitat by the Paris MSS. of that author's work, 
the variants in the Khitat MSS., some of them immaterial 
and some obviously blunders, might have been safely 
disregarded. 

The London text of Ibn ‘abd al-Hakam ( B.M. Stowe, 
Or, 6), to which M. Wiet presumably had nob access, 
discloses some variants from his text as settled by the 
Paris MSS. These may have interest, and I append such 
as I have noticed. 


- a 


i ome 
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For \ eles (79, 1. 4), VabelG (3°, 1. 1); after 2» (81, 1. 2) 
add = 53 a33 A 33 py) ae (4, 1 3); alter 242 (ib, 1. 8) 
add fel as: (ib); after ly-33, (ib., 1 4) add ma OK 

ok Lal wl Gls: ile ie (ib, 1. 5); for el 
(a9. 7), Wis (ib, 1. 8); read (93, L 10) |, ta yard a3 
(3%, 1.5); after ssl) (ib. 1 ult.) add .2. Wai) Le oe 
Gib., L. 7); for sy ,s!! (9, 1,12), ao 31 (2, l. 11); for e Jatt 
(100, 1. 4), eo (ib., 1. 17), named, Ansah, 155+, 1 15, 
‘Abd Allah b. Yazid, ef. Ibn Hajar, ToldAth, vi, No. 162; 
after cae Al (ib. penult.) add nd ue pele ed 
ot J ne l. 1); Suytti's reading (ib, n. 6) confirmed 
(2° 1. 6 af.); reading p. 109, n. 9, confirmed (5°, 1. 12); 
reading of text > (127, 1. 9, and n. 11) confirmed (20°, 
1. Gat); after Gas 2 (129, 1.1) add _s ace! (19,113), 
but this should be read spel, see Tabart, ‘Index: Nawawi, 
687, 1.4, and Ansah, 386", 1.8, sub nom.; after \guini 
(ib, 1 12) add Quit! pa0 4 93 Wsa1, i 11 (20°, 1. 17); 
4705 (167, |. 8) pointed thus (10*, 1. 19), cf. p. 169, n. 1. 
Finally, in the note (p. 120, col. 2) on the Muqaugis the 
name Lie in the text of the Diwan al-Insha should be 
we (25° marg.); it is said also that on Babylon being 
attacked by “Amr (25°, 1. 2), woe é Wiles Us eel ol 
wer se and on this a note on the xs states : _ > || 

Beil) ot ope pew Foy I all eacall dd My, where 
the name may represent Bavbobépos, « PERE: 


M. Wiet will have our best wishes in the carrying out 
of his important work. 


H, F. A. 


ARABIC CHRESTOMATHY 07 


Ananic CaresromaTHy, Selected passages from Arabic 
prose-writers, with an Appendix containing some 
specimens of ancient Arabic poetry. With # com- 
plete Glossary by ERNsT Harper, Dr. phil. pp. vill 
and er, London and Heidelberg: Julius Gross, 1911. 

There is no lack of Arabic chrestomathies to serve as 
reading-books for heginners. The above-mentioned book 
cannot, however, exactly be ranked among them, bein 
ealenlated for more advanced students, It contains 
scarcely a dozen pages of vocalized extracts from the 

Qorain, whilst the bulk of the work consists of unvocalized 

texts, and therefore presupposes @ fair knowledge of 

grammar. At the same time, it forms a kind of intro- 
duetion to Arabie literature almost from its beginning down 
to modern times, As to comprehensiveness, it surpasses 
all existing works of similar character, except De Sacy's 

Chrestomathie Arabe, which will always remain wn- 

rivalled. Qorain exegesis 1s represented by an extract 

from Al-Baidawi's commentary, Tradition hy a chapter of 

Al-Bokhari’s Sahih, and political economy by a section of 

the Mugaddima of Tbn Khaldain. The student ts ‘tntro- 

duced to the Figh literature by the preface of the Kitab 
al-Kharaj of Abu Yasuf al-Hanati, one of the oldest 
authorities in Moslim law, and further by an extract from 
the Compendium of Abu Shuja, An excellent and very 
needful opportunity of learning the method of Arab 
grammarians is offered in the reproduction of the chapter 

on the verb of Al-Zamakhshari's Mufasqal. This. 15. 

followed by a short extract from the same author'a Golden 

Necklaces, which furnishes an appropriate specimen of 

Adab literature. Another example is given in the passages 

of Al-Meidani's Book of Proverbs, Geography is repre- 

sented by a lengthy extract from Al-Qa#zwini's Cosme- 
graphy, and history by Al-Tabaris account of the murder 
of the Caliph Omar. The next two pieces appear for the 
first time in print. The one is a letter from an Arab lady 
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in or near Fostat, which, according to the compiler, dates 
from the second century of the Hijra. The letter is 
especially interesting on account of its unconventional 
spelling. Even assuming that the letter was written by 
& professional letter-writer, he must have been a person 
of education, and the looseness of his orthography shows 
that at this early epoch a certain relaxation of the 
academic rules of the grammarians seemed permissible for 
private use. The other document is a deed relating to the 
cultivation of a field. A rich harvest of similar letters 
and documents is waiting to be gathered in the varjous 
collections, such as the Cambridge Genizah and elsewhere. 
Many of these documents are of high historical, archaso- 
logical, and linguistic value, 

Romantic literature is represented by the story of the 
second journey of Sinbad the Sailor and the romance of 
the Fugitive Mamlak by Jirji Zeidan (printed Cairo 
1891), the learned editor of the journal AL-Hilal. This is 
followed by an extract from the same author's Geography 
of Eqypt. Quite a novel feature are the extracts from 
modern periodicals and newspapers, which give the 
European student an insight into « literature to sequire 
whieh he has but few opportunities unless he has ample 
leisure or makes them a special object of study. Those 
extracts are particularly instructive because they give the 
reader a fair notion of the spiritual life of the educated 
classes in the Arabic-speaking East, of the general 
education in Egypt and the Sudan, and, above all, the 
present status of woman, Several of these articles are 
drawn from ladies’ journals, The eoncluding Pages are 
filled with political articles and essays of general Interest, 
local and financial news, telegrams and ndvertisemonts. 
In view of this wealth of matter one feels that the 
eompiler of the book was right in giving only a few 
specimens of ancient poetry, and for more serious study 
refers the student to Noeldeke—Miiller's Delectua, It. is, 
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however, to be regretted that he did not give a few 
specimens of later poetry with their new metres, and one 
or two muweshshahs and folk-songs. A few literary and 
perhaps bibliographical notes on the authors put in 
requisition would have been weleome. The glossary 
attached to the texts is concise, but seems quite full 
enough for the purpose, and shows in its small compass 
the development of the language for modern needs. In 
any case, the book brings out very clearly that students 
of modern Arabic must make themselves acquainted with 
the old, and that no one can sequire a sound knowledge 


of the vernacular of the educated classes. without dev roting 


earnest study to the classical tongue. 
H. HinscHrecp. 


A SUMERIAN GRAMMAR WITH CHRESTOMATHY, with a 
vocabulary of the principal roots in Sumerian and 

a list of the most important syllabic and vowel 
transeriptions. By STernex Lanepon, M.A., Ph.D., 
Shillito Reader of Assyriclogy and Comparative 
Semitic Philology, Oxford. 310 pp. (10 x 64 inches). 
Paris: Librarie Paul Geuthner, 1911, | 
The author explains Sumer, the country wherein the 


Janguage now known as Sumerian was spoken, as being 
a phonetic change of KI-EN-GIN, “the land of the 
‘faithful lord,” probably originally designating the region 


of which Nippur was the espital. As is well known, the: 
inventors of the script, whieh developed into the cuneiform | 
syllabary of Babylonia and Assyria, were formerly called 
Akkadians, and it is the late Professor Jules Oppert who 
first proposed the designation Sumerians, which the tablets, 


indieate as the correct. name. As for the meaning of 


Kingi (inore fully Aingira), there is much uncertainty, 


but it is to be noted that the compilers of the bilingual 


lists explain kingi or kengi as meaning ‘ country” (mdtw) 
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simply, as well as Sumeri or Shumer—in other words, 
Kingt or Swmer would seem to have been “ the country “ 
por excellence. 

As may be judged from the number of pages, the work 
i8 very complete, and o great advance on what has already 
been published. Noteworthy is the fact that inflection is 
associated with the use of posttixes to express the relations 
of case. By inflection the subject, object, adverbial 
accusative, oblique case, locative, instrumental, temporal, 
ete. are expressed, and by means of suffixes (postpositions) 
the dative (-ru, -4u, -), instrumental (-da), ablative (ta), 
ete, Nevertheless, even the inflections seem to have had 
& sufficiently distinct existence to make it possible that 
their force as distinct particles was felt. Indeed, this 
Seems mot only to be indicated by the interesting and 
valuable text published by the late G. Bertin +n the 
Journal of this Society (Vol. XVIL Pt I, Pls. I and 1), 
where certain of them oceur as infixes to the verbal formes, 
but also in other texts. That Sumerian was close to the 
borderland between postposition and inflection, however, 
seems to be undoubted. Prepositional phrases, and even 
prepositions, also exist in the inscriptions, 

As one who has made the Sumerian histories] inscriptions 
“a speciality, the author has quoted from sources not 
generally used for grammatical] purposes hitherto. This 
naturally makes his work especially valuable, and the 
chapters upon the phonology and the nouns -are especially 
interesting. The verbal forms, with their many infixes, 
are well described, and the analysis of the phrase which 
they generally contain js brought fully into view. 

The chrestomathy is in transcription only, due doubtless 
not only to the expense of reproducing cuneiform texts 
in the original character, but also to the extra space which 
would have been required, It includes “Gudea's dream re 
an “incantation to the Sun-god", and a « Song to [star ", 
The “ Selected Vocabulary ” will be found very useful and 
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instructive to the student; it oeeupies fifty-eight pages. 
The list of classified syllables, or, as the author calls 
it, “List of the most important syllabie and vowel 
transcriptions,” might have been made fuller in the matter 
of line-forms and significations, even at the risk of a little 
repetition (seldom a disadvantage in a book intended for 
students). 

But it is undoubtedly the best book upon Sumerian 
grammar that has been hitherto issued, and full of 
suggestive and instructive matter even for the specialist. 

T. G. PINcues. 


Dre KEILINSCHRIFTEN DER ACHAMENIDEN, bearbeitet von 
F. H. Wetsspacn. Vorderasiatische Bibliothek, 3. 
8vo. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1910. 

As pointed out in the Preface, this is the first time that 
an attempt has been made to present all three versions of 
the Persian trilingual inscriptions in a single volume. 
Tt is needless to say that the name of the author is 
& guarantee for the thoroughness of the work. 

The introductory portion, which consists of eighty-four 
pages, has chapters dealing with the inscriptions, languages, 
the systems of transcriptions,and the importance of the texts. 
They were written for Cyrus, Darius, Xerxes, Artaxerxes | 
and IT, Cyrus the Younger (7), and Artaxerxes IIT. ‘To 
these are added certain inseriptions of undetermined 
origin, and the Babylonian cylinder of Antiochus Soter 
distovered by Rassam at Birs Nimroud. 

The text (in transcription only) is arranged so that the 
reader has all the corresponding portions of each version 
either before his eyes or at least close at hand, together 
with the German translation; the left-hand page in each 
case having the Persian and Elamite, and the right-hand 
the Babylonian, the rendering, and notes thereon. 

As.one of the specialities of one of the most renowned 


of the members of the Royal Asiatic Society, Sir H. C. 
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Rawlinson, this book upon the Persian inscriptions which 
he studied is worthy of the notice of all belonging to this 


Society. His name appears as one of those who took 


& prominent part not only in decipherment, but also in the 
acquisition of material. The literature of the subject, as 
given by Dr. Weissbach, is exceedingly complete, and even 
humble workers find a place therein. In consequence of 
his many researches in the various publications which 
have appeared since the texts were first. issued, the author 
his been able in many cases to improve the readings, and 
many additions to the material are recorded and made use 
of. Lists of the Persian and Elamite characters, as well 
as an alphabetical list of proper names, add to the value of 
the work, which, however, might have been the better for 
an index in addition to the table of contents. Nevertheless. 
the book is a welcome addition to the literature of the Old 
Persian inscriptions, whose importanee cannot be over- 
estimated ; and the author deserves the thanks of all who 
study or take an interest in the three languages treated 
and used therein. a TG: Pivcaes. 
TRAVELS AND STUDIES IN THE Nearer East. By 
A. T. Otmstreap, B. B. CHar.es, and J. E. Wrencn. 
Vol I, Part If: Hittite Inseriptions, Cornell 
Expedition to Asia Minor and the Assyro-Babylonian 
Orient, orgunized by J. R. 8. Sterrett. Ithaca, New 
York, 1911. 

This contribution to the work being done in the Semitic 
East is typical of the immense interest which the study of 
Assyriology has aroused. Though the authors have gone 
over ground already many times traversed, their methods 
ire so thorough that they may be said to furnish a model 
for all future work of the same nature. As is well known, 
rock-cut inscriptions are often considerably weathered, 
and even when this ia not the case they may have been 


= 
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damaged by the hand of man, or by some accident. 
The explorers belonging to the Cornell expedition have 
first cleaned the inseriptions ; then, having henten in the 
myneEZe-paper, made a drawing of the same, and afterwards 
photographed them under the most favourable conditions 
whilst the paper was still adhering. A tinal copy was 
then in each ease produced by comparing the first copy, 
the photograph, and the squeeze together. The result has 
been something as perfect as it is possible to produce, and 
many tuproved readings have been the result of this 
systematic method of securing trustworthy material. 

The eopies of inscriptions are included in the “ plates ”, 
which number twenty-seven; the photographs of sculptures 
and inseriptions, with and without squeezes attached, 
amount to forty-five. The latter are half-tone blocks, and 
in many cases scem to be only moderately successful. Tlie 
Ivriz sculpture, however, is remarkably good, the boldness 
of the figure with the bunches of grapes being very note- 
worthy. 

The letterpress deseribes the monuments, and gives 
au statement of what has hitherto been done on each. 
Great credit is due to Professor B. B. Charles, who is 
responsible for the copies, for his part of the work. 

T. G. Pixenes. 


TAsLets From THE Ancuives or Drenem, with a complete 
account of the origin of the Sumerian Calendar, 
Translation, Commentary, and 23 plates. By STEPHEN 
Laxepox, Shillito Reader of Assyriology and Semitic 
Philology, Oxford, 114x941 inches, Paris: Geuthner, 
1911. 

Drehem is described as a small mound 3 miles south of 
Nippur, and is quite a recent discovery. It has furnished 
i number of tablets, similar to some of those found at 
Nippur (Niffer) and to the majority of the records from 
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“showing a backward movement of the calendar amountin 
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Lagas (Tel-loli). In tiany cases these documents hive 
cylinder seal-impressions, some of them of historical and 
Many of artistic interest, whilst those which have 
inscriptions are sometimes of special value on that 
account. ‘The seal-impressions on the tablote found at 
Drehem are generally very fine, 

This small work of twenty-five pages and twenty-three 
plates has translations or paraphrases: of sixty-seven of 
these documents, covering a chronological period extending 
from the latter part of the reion of Dungi to the first year 
of Tbe-Sin—about thirty-one yvears—and, according to the 
chronological svete of the author, corresponding with the 
period 2413-2889 pe. The earliest text (No. 12) refers to 
three water-channels, at which fen men worked for sixty 
days, excavating in that time 4.240 enhie if (generally 
regarded as the enematy or cubit) in the first instance and 
stiller sections in the other two, If the character at the 
héyinning of line. 9 be =-, the first was the water-cours» 
named after Dunn-ride or Tathmuz, and the second that 
of Nannar-ursay, The name of the feld in which they 
Were is broken away, 

This, however, is one of the more important texts of 
the collection: most of the others refer to cattle: “ The 
contents of the tablets show that the Arale have found 
the records of the cattle market of Nippur which supplied 
not only the great temple of Enlil and his consort Ninlil 
with animals for sacrities but the other temples of Nippur 
aswell. Frequent reference is made to cattle and sheep 
supplied to the city bakery é-aiu.” 

An interesting account of the names OF the months in 
use at the old town of Drchem 8 prefixed to the work, 
Mas-azag-kur, the “ month of the eating of tender kids 
fit for the sacrifice, Aug—Sept.,” was the equivalent 
of Bar-cuy-gar or Nisan, March-April, in Jater times, 


to five months, « Evidently the Semitos who wrote 
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fu-vemun for the month Tammuz had completely for- 
gotten that finwmen in Sumerian means the sowing of 
barley, which occurs five months later.” Shiftings of 
individual months seem to have taken place from time to 
time, so that the revolution in the calendar here described 
is possibly not so unlikely as tt would seem. 

Treating of the name of the month equivalent with 
lyyar, which is transcribed by the author as qvr-si-sa, it 
is to he noted that the Rev, J. P. Way's tablet (Proceedings 
of the Society of Biblical Archwology, May 2, 1899) gives 
# month called a Gusivi, or (as the inscription was 
possibly read in Semitic) dral (rusisi, “ month of Gusisa ” 
or “ Gusisu ", possibly a Semitieized form. This implies 
that the characters ¢¥¢ “)Y ee onght to be read Gu/d)- 
#i-su, and suggests the probability that the month-name 
gar-re-ne-mumen (-mame) could, when the spelling 
admitted it, also be read with qud as the first element; 
et. the variants Gud-du-ne-ma/f ma ), (rua-ta-ne-moa/f ma) 
in Amerst Tablets, vol. i, pp. 106, 187; Thureau-Dangin’s 
Heeweil de Tablettes Chaldéennes, Nos. 326, 357, 366, 397, 
thongh it is not unlikely that some other explanation is 
possible. Another doubtful reading is that of the third 
month-name, ¢zen “ae-gin, but with regard to this it 
seems not improbable that Western Asia Inscriptions, 
vol. ii, pl. li, No. 8, where the star-name Ett. Sayer] 
S74! 1s glossed User, furnishes the key, in which case 
fsin- or Ezen-Ussi would be the pronunciation, 

4 valuable contribution, and a work as suggestive as 
any that Professor Langdon has written. 


T G. PixcueEs. 


Postsorirr.— Professor Langdon writes to me a correction 
Of his reading Ve-ne-niq (= the Semitic month A+), which, 
according to Delaporte’s 4th° Drehem-tablet in the Rewne 
@Assyriologie, vol. viii, p, 186, should be Ne-ne-gara, 
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M. Delaporte's paper gives twenty-two excellently-odited 
texts, and has among the four viceroys mentioned, a new 


one, Li-ba-[nit-}ug-4a-pa-as of Marlins. 
7 | a HA Be 


THe Procress or Japan, 1853-71. By J. H. Gunuins, 
CLMLG,. 

Mr. Gubbins has written an excellent book, indispensable 
to those who wish to understand how the Japan of 1853 
came to be the Japan we know to-day, to emerge from 
a state of isolation and obseurity to the position of one of 


the great powers of the world, the arbitress possibly of 


the destinies of the Far East. The course of constitutional 
dey elopment i is clearly traced, mainly from a Japanese point 
of view and upon the authority of Japanese documents, 
No book published in any European language treating of the 
Period has adopted this plan, for few indeed are the writers 
possessed of a sufficient knowledge of the Japanese language 
to investigate the Misery of the time as told by the 





of Japanese sage halite. Mr, ‘Gubbins sa laceale 
removed the mystery that hung over these years, especially 
from 1853 to 1868, and makes it clear that the course of 


eoney was far from being as abnormal as is commonly 


sed. To understand it a knowledge of Constitutional 
‘Japan at the time of Commodore Perry's visit (1833) 





is necessary, and this may be sufliciently gathered from 
Mr. Gubbins pages. More important still is the lucid 


exposition given of the system of combined abdication and 
delegation that governed the whole administration from the 
_ Emperor and Shogun down to a grade fairly low in the 

hierarchy of office, a system which, more fully deve eloped 
in Jopan than elsewhere, assured a certain stability of 
form until the change in opinion attained its breaking- 
point after more than two centuries of domination, 


PF. Vieron Dicks. 
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Dorrs’-Bustex-Kyonwasno, Deutsche Grammatik fiir 
Japaner. Von A. SEIDEL. Berlin. 

This is an excellent introduction to German accidence, 
and in its numerous exercises and conversations furnishes 
a well-chosen and extensive vocabulary and phraseology 
which should be extremely useful to the Japanese student 
af German, who trusts more to memory than to a scientific 
study of the structure of a language. Hence the absence 
of paradigms of declension and conjugation and the lack of 
syntax will be less felt. An introduction written in jt 
and kena and also in romaji gives a good account of the 
phonetics and seripts of German, a matter of extreme 
importance where sounds differ so much as between 
German and Japanese. The pronunciation Is carefully 
fieured, and on the whole a better guide to its subject 
within its limits ean hardly be conceived. It is interesting 
to note the new vocabulary of Japanese and the modern 
style of Japanese prose used in the explanatory parts— 
all in romaji—and the student of Japanese, English or 
German, may pick up a good deal of information from this 
onteome of Dr. Seidel's labours. 

F. Vieror DIckiss. 


WURTERRUCH DER DEUTSCH-JAPANISCHEN UMGANGSPRACHE, 
Von A. Semen. Berlin, 1910, Markische Verlagsanstalt. 
In this well-arranged, comfortably printed (in Latin 
characters), and copious volume of some 500 pages, 
containing perhaps some 30,000 words and compounds, 
we have another example of Dr, Seidel's industry. It is 
refreshing to find the system of spelling Japanese words 
devised by Hepburn and the English pioncers in Japanese 
adopted, by far the most economical and congruows with 
the language among the various systems that have been 
proposed. (The Japanese are engaged, it is sud, in 
constructing a new system of extreme complexity.) Under 
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the main words « fair number of illustrative and idiomatic 
) expressions are given, and a short grammar is prefixed, 
i, which perhaps was hardly needed, as of little protit to 
those who are likely to use the dictionary. A. caution 
might have been added that hingo words (Chinese origin) 
are ustially pronounced with a slight accent on the first 
‘syllable, contrary to the usual Japanese pronunciation, - 
nor is it made clear that of such words as (Chinese) gien 
each vowel is separately pronounced. There exist now 
excellent dictionaries of the spoken language, French— 
Japanese, English-Japanese, and German—Japanese, of 
which Raguet's Pefit Dictionnaire is perhaps the most 
convenient in size and arrangement. 

“y F. Victor DieKixs: 


A YEAR oF JAPANESE Ervicgrams. Translated and compiled 
by Wittiam N. Porter. Illustrated by Kazunoni 
TsHipasut. Oxford University Press, 1911, 

This is a very prettily got up volume containing very 
prettily translated and illustrated Japanese so-called 
epigrams (/uiikat or holku), arranged so as to suit all the 
days of a complete year. The original text of the hokku 
is given in roman, and notes are added on their authors 
and as elucidations of their meaning. It is best in most 

eases to leave the guesses of the commentators alone, and 

translate the texts without additions or omissions, adhering: 
to them as closely as possible. Only in this way ean 
their peculiar spirit be rendered. But this is not, at- 
least always, the way chosen by Mr. Porter. Thus he 
renders the first epigram, tori no koye | hen cate hater | 

| ali-hi-hei, “Let birds and) blossoms pay | due homage 

to the Emperor | upon each New Year's Day.” This 

not only a wrong translation but is mere bathos. The 

Emperor is not mentioned, nor is any homage paid to 

him "The true rendering is: “Now everywhere | are 

birds a-warbling, flowers a-showing | ‘tis New Year's 
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Prayer.”' The allusion is to the custom of the Emperor on 
New Year's Day publicly invoking (hai) the favour of the 
deities of the four quarters (shiha) for the Lord of Japan. 
‘This, the poet hints, is what the song of birds and show 
of plum-blossoms are now doing. A word nay here fithy 
he added to explain what these hoklew really are, as an 
‘mmense amount of meaning is often read into them by 
commentators which is not iz them, The older primitive 
Jupanese ufa were naya-uld of ten to «& hundred or more 
lines—the longest I know has about 150 lines. These 
were composed of alternate lines of five and seven 
syllables (all open), and a concluding couplet of two lines 
each of seven syllables, Of this neaga-ute the introduction 
(three lines) and the conclusion (two lines) were taken to 
form a fanke of thirty-one open syllables, and this was 
finally reduced to a hoki consisting of the introduction 
only, namely seventeen syllables. Compression eould mo 
further vo, and the art of the Aokku, or lianikaish) was 
io compress his weaning within this narrow compass, anc 
there was no external suggestiveness beyond what was 
necessarily involved in the process of condensation of 
subject and expression. Most of them would be plain 
enough to a fairly well-educated Japanese, or to those 
to whom they were addressed, Apart from the difficulty 
of observanee of more or less complicated rules /okitu 
may, with a little practice, be perpetrated by the seore. 
F. Vieror Drokiss. 


THe History of THE RENGALI LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
By Disestt CHANDRA SEX, B.A. Caleutta ¢ published 

by the University, 1911. 
This is a valuable contribution to the history of the 
Bengali language and literature, and I wish | were more 
1 Or simply and literally the singing | birclis, the blossoming af the 
side branches of the plum-tree (taking datac = dntayeda), the Inmipeorial 


New Year's Prayer (stihthar). The three idess ore onuneiated, and the 
reader is left to connect them as he may choose. 
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competent to review it. [have been asked to notice it, and 
shall gladly inake the attempt, but I have for so many years 
deserted Bengali for Persian that [am not able to do the 
work justice. It is a very full and interesting account of 
the development of the Bengali language, and lias cost the 
author much physical and mental labour, and has even, we 
are sorry to say, injured his health, Dinesh Chandra, who 
waa for several years a schoolmaster in Tipperah, is an 
enthusiastic admirer of Eastern Bengal, with its noble 
rivers and beautiful garden-city-like villages. He is 


bitterness in his writings. Tt has often been remarked 
that classical Latin authors show little feeling for Nature. 
Virgil and Horace are almost the only ones among them 
who delight in natural scenery, It was on this subject 
that Sir Archibald Geikie delivered a very interesting 
address to the Classical Association a few years ago. 
No atch charge can be brought against Sanskrit or 
Bengali authors. nor, as far as can be judged from the 
romance of The Two Fuir Cousins, does it apply to 
_ Chinese writers, Indeed, all Oriental poets seom to delight 
in deseriptions of scenery and of flowers. Dinesh Chandra 
shares these feelings, and as he has a power of picturesque 
writing his deseriptions are often eloquent. Chap. vi, 
p. 602, on “The Powtry of Rural Bengal”, is a striking 
instance of this faeuity. 
The subject of the Bengali language and literature has 
_ heen little noticed hy English writers. Tlie articles: in 
the Eneyclopmdia Britannica and the India Guzetteer, 
vols. ii and vil, are somewhat meagre, though the latter 
w ok has the merit of calling attention to Dinesh Chandra's 
Ber ali work on tho subject. The Hecomplished writer 
(Dr. Grierson) of the notice in vol, vii of the Gasetieer, p. 434, 
‘says that " Dinesh Chandra's, Bunga Bhosha o Sahitya 
is one of the few works of serious research oy 


cores | European 
Mines which has issued from a modern Indian | 
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mh patriot, without being an intolerant one, and there is no- 
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The volume by Dinesh Chandra under review does not 
profess to be a complete history of Bengali literature. 
It ends at 1850, so that there is little or no notice in it of 
Bengali literature of the present day, and nothing is said 
about existing newspapers! Perhaps, like Horace, he was 
afraid of treading on smouldering lava. I hope, however, 
that he will some day have the strength to give a second 
volume of lectures (the form which his book originally 
took), dealing with the literature of the day. What he 
has done in the present volume is to trace the rise of the 
Beneali language, and to analyse its early literature. 
It will probably be a surprise to Anglo-Indians to learn 
how old the Befgali language is, and how much has been 
done, and is still doing, in the way of collecting early 
Bengali manuscripts? The common impression seems to 
le that Bengali is the product of the last century, but 
Dinesh Chandra has shown that there are Bengali 
compositions as old as the fifteenth century, aml even 
earlier. Apparently, this fact was unknown even to 
Bengalis sixty years ago, for Babu Har Chandra Dutt, 
‘nan article in the Caleuttu. Review for January, 1852, on 
Bengali poetry, tells his readers that the oldest Bengali 
poem extant is the Chanda of Kabikankan, and he adds in 
a note that Kabikankan (Mukunda Ram) and Bharat 
Chandra were contemporaries and lived in the time of 
Rajah Krishna Chandra of Nadiya, that is, in the middle 
of the eighteenth century ' 

The earliest Bengali poems are either translations from 
the Sanskrit or are religious verses, and apparently they 
are without literary value. Perhaps the most intercsting 
of the latter class of compositions is the hallad-eyele about 
the Snake-goddess, Manasi Devi. As Dinesh Chandra 

t 'Thero is a valuable article on early Benguli literature and newspapers 
Ly the Rev. Mr, Lang in the Culcwtta He ment for January, 154) 

* Seo an interesting article hy Mr.d. 1. Anderson, in our Journal for 


April last, on the origin of Bengali, in which attention is called to the 
work being done by Bengalis in the investigation of their native speech, 


ie 
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remarks, the great respect for Manasi Devi, in the lower 
Gangetic valley, is a natural fecling. 


"The plains of Benyal, especially the portions wijoining the 
sed, are infested with snakes, and deaths from snake-bite daring 
the rainy season become so common as to cause considerable 
filarm to the people. The cottages of the poor Villagers offer 
no protection to them from the venomous enemy, and when 
the floods come upon the mud-hovels and thatched roofs, snakes 
mil other venomous reptiles take shelter there, and are not 
infrequently discovered hidden in beds or coiled wp in jichers 
or other household utensils, The poor people have no means of 
cutting down the jungles and keeping the Village-paths clear. 
In their utter helplessness they are driven to take ref uge in Grol, 
The God of the snakes is also the God of men, and by propitinting 
Him they hope to avert the danger with which, uniided, they 
cannot cop. <A consolation comes to them surely, when thus 
resigned to His merey,” 


It aecords with this view that the rains are the special 
Reason for Manasi- worship, Whatever might tend to 
propitiate so dread goddess Was sure to appeal to the 
“business and bosoms” of the poor ryote of Eastern Bengal. 
The tiger was less dreaded, for he was chiefly destructive 
to cattle The earliest writer on Manasi appears to he 
Hari Datta, a blind, or at least na one-eyed man, and n 
resident in the great eastern district of M ymensing, Dinesh 
Chandra supposes him to be as early as the twolfth century, 
but there seems to be no ground for this view beyond the 
fact that he preceeded hy some length of tine Vijaya Gupta, 
who belongs to the fifteenth ee 


itury, and was also a native 
of Eastern Bengal. Dinesh Chandra sys that Vijaya 


Gipta’s Village 18 iN tlie district of Pakargani, bat. I slispect 
that it 1s now in Faridpur, for it is part of the village of 
Gaila, which ts situated in the pargana of Kotwalipara, 
and in the widst of o very sWinpy country. Tt owas, and 
perhaps still is, the abude of Tany pundits. At least two 
other natives of Mymensing, besides Hari Datta, wrote 
poems about Manasi Devi. One was Narayan Deva, whe 
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waa a contemporary of Vijaya Gupta, and whose home was 
in what is now the subdivision of Kishoregan); the other 
was Rajah Raj Singh, who, apparently, belonged to the 
family of the Susang Rajalis, and who lived about 125 years 
avo (p. 292). Dinesh Chandra has given (pp, 257 and 282) 
the story of Behula, the daughter-m-law of the famous 
Chand Swadagur, who had refused to worship Manasi 
Devi. With all its éxtravawance, it is an affecting tale of 
wifely fidelity, and has drawn tears from generations of 
Bengali men and women, 

Apparently, the greatest of the early poets of Bengal ts 
Mukunda Ram, known as Kahikankan, that is, “ the jewel 
of poets.” He belongs to the district of Bardwan, and 
lived in the sixteenth century in the time of Rajah Min 
Sinvh, Like all Eastern poets, he seems to have written 
too intch, for he has left 25,000 lines, Part of his work 
has had the advantaze of having been translated into 
English verse by the late Professor Cowell, who has 
compared him to Crabbe. This is on account of his: 
realism, It follows that Mukunda Ram's poems cannot be 
altozether pleasant rending, and Dinesh Chandra admits 
this, saying that “Through all the romance of the 
situntions he creates, there rises a sound of woe, a deep, 
pathetic tone and a murmur of grief and wailing, and 
a gloomy effect is left on the mind of the reader". It is 
characteristic of the Hindu mind, at Jeast of the former 
generation, that Dinesh Chandra should ndd that the 
redeeming feature of Mukunda's poetry is the feeling of 
absolute resignation to the Deity whieh pervades the 
poem. It is this resignation, or fatalism, whieh has 
been the curse of Bengal, and which has, we fear, its root 
im cowardice, or, at least, in the lethargy and feebleness 
produced by anenervating climate, Long ago the Emperor 
Humayun, who was a Bengali at heart, felt the sweet 


' His translation of three episodes from Chand: appeared in) the 
FASE. for 1, vol, Lexi. 
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poison of the soft air of Gaur, and gave the country the 
name of Jinnatabad, or the Paradise of Countries, The 
contemporaries of Ibn Batuta were more discerning, and 
called India «a “ blissful hell”. Jt was the climate of 
Bengal, and the teaching of Buddhism, that has made 
Bengalis hope to get rid of snakes by hymns and an 
inaginary goddess, instead of cutting down jungle and 
keeping night-liglts in their cottages. 

Dinesh Chandra devotes many pages to an account of 
Chaitanya. This remarkable man was only Year or two 
younger than Martin Luther’ Both were religious 
reformers, but with what different results! Chaitanya 
was a dreamer and more akin to George Fox than to 
Luther. He abandoned his wife and his household 
duties, and his head was always in the clouds, If he did 
not actually commit suicide? he certainly attempted to 
drown himself. I am not sure if he really helped the 
world. On the other hand, Luther broke the bonds of 
Kome, and laid the foundations of the German language 
by his translation of the Bible. It does not appear that 
Chaitanya or his followers did anything comparable to this 
for the development of Bengali. 

Lt ix pleasant to see that Dinesh Chandra does justice to 
Dr. Carey and to Rajah Ran Mohan Roy. This great 
man began life as an omlah in Rungpore, a fact which 
should be an encouragement to Bengali keranis, He was 
Dewan, or Serishtadar, in the Colleetorate there. and Was 
highly esteemed by his superior, Mr. Digby. (See Kissory 
Chand Mitter’s article in the Cydeutin eview of 

' This is pointed out by the Rev, Lal Behari Tey in mn ciel eet 
article on Chaitanya and the Vaishnavas in the Calowtin Pentre fae 
January, 1851, At p. 760 Dinesh Chandra Appears not to Le altogether 


poe ' fede nif Bengali homes, 

2 Dinesh Chatiel ra gave, pf. 472, that the Chetitenya-ehavite sanrite rluwes 
not Fara" haw Chaitanya dlieed = brant. maior ine to Lal Hehuri Dey, Kishan 
Pits, the author of the book, ends with a deseription of Chaitanyn's 
being brought nshiore al Corpse, His revival ce thin beach bm RNa clo bt 
as fictitious as the Sikh story about the escape of Arjun, | 
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December, 1845.) dJacyuemont, the French naturalist and 
traveller, describes an interview that he had with Ram 
Mohan in one of the volumes of his Voyage dans l'Inele, 
Paris, 1841. Ram Mohan Roy was enabled to virit 
England by the patronage of the King of Oude, and to 
him also he owed his title of Rajah. Let it be recorded 
to the honour of the Oude dynasty that it enabled Ram 
Mohan to visit England, and that it put upon the Gumti 
the first river-steamer in Indian: 

At p. 982 of Dinesh Chandra work there is A most 
interesting account of a sati, extracted from a book by 
Mr. Buckland. It is astounding to think that a man who 
was Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in and after the 
Mutiny, and who died near the end of 1901, should have, 
as the Magistrate of Hooghly, superintended a sati, and 
have seen a woman stand the test which has made famous 
Mutius Semvola. 

There are a good many misprints in Dinesh Chandra's 
book, but hardly any of them is likely to cause difficulty. 
The most important one that I have noticed, and which 
probably was not altogether a printer's error, is at p. 024, 
where Alaol is said to have translated the Persian poem 
Hastupaikar of Nizimi Gaznavi, This is a mistake for 
the Haft Paiker of Nizimi of Ganj, the modern 


Elizabetpol, | 
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LE MODERXISME BOUDDHISTE ET LE BoUDDHISME DU 
BouppHa. Par ALExaxpra Davin, pp. 280. Paris: 
F. Alean, 1911. 

This work, written with lucid simplicity and directness 
of style, and in a spirit of sympathy combined with 
disinterestedness, claims to fill.a gap in French literature 
which cannot be said to exist in all the literatures of 
to-day. The author laments the want of popular manuals 
by French Orientalists on Vedintism, Buddhism, and 
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other ancient yet living phases of Aryan religion and 
philosophy. She reminds us that among the intellectual 
classes in India there exists a Vedantist Modernism, 
circulating its publieations by thousands, and, in the 
Further East, a Buddhist Modernism with a vast pro- 
eramme of reform and of propaganda, which may end hy 
ilwarfing the extent of the* movement identitied with 
Martin Luther, “Tout cela,” she contends, “e'est de 
lhistoire contemporaine .. . cependant nous Vignerons,” 
And frank and free of speech in front of our cherished 
shrines, ike Cromwell and his “ Take away that bauble” 
she arraignus our culture for still contining the horizon 
of the young person to the Greeks: “si piles a cote 
des penseurs hindous [“O upright judge!”], et dont Jes 
BysLemes it lees theories a ecartent tint, le pins BOO Venb, 
de nos conceptions modernes,” when “in India we have 
a living teaching near to the science of to-day, aml even 
to that of to-morrow,” 

As a makeshift for the unwritten books that should 
iiinister to the needs of the busy laity and the studious 
youth, she has compiled a quite excellent exposition from 
the German and Enelish handbooks that have been 
written, and from translations of what our German Thesche 
Buddhist friends call Pali-Buddhism —no bad term for 
Theravada, For a writer at second hand the exposition 
is Hlustrated by a more conseientions selection of references 
than 14 often the ease in such works. Mme David sees 
in the Pitakas the olilest sources known to us: and she 
confines herseli to them and to the all but canonical 
Milinda. In an Appendix containing quotations from 
“ miscellaneous collection, no discrimination in chronology 
imide, But for this negative defect, which here cannot 
prove very misleading, the modern Rangoon brochure from 
which she juotes, 18 responsible, 


The closing chapter on “deux problimes contemporains.” 


* 


‘discusses briefly the attitude of Buddhism towards women 
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and towards the socin! question. Mme David is now 
carrying out an inquiry, commissioned by the Frenel 
Minister of Public Instruction, into philosophical and 
religious movements In the East. She combines in a high 
degree an mterest in the growth and decay of religious 
beliefs with a desire to make such perspectives a living 
force in the present evolution of human culture. We have 
much to look forward to, should she publish the results of 


Her INGUINes. C. A. F. Ruvys Davips. 


THe BEAHMANAIC Systems OF RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 
By MM. 'T. NARASIIHIENGAR. Madrus, 1911. 

In this paper the author essays the task of presenting 
A SuMMry conspectus of the three ereat systems of the 
Vedanta, viz. the Advaita, the Dvaita, and the Vidistadvaita: 
He rightly recognizes at the outset that the fundamental 
‘Jens of all the three schools are already implicit in the 
Upanishads, and then he passes on to give an epitome of 
the systems as formulated by Sankara, Ramangja, “ric 
Madhva respectively, concluding with a brief comparison 
of their chief points of likeness and unlikeness. The essay, 
though summary and sometimes open to criticism (especially 
in his attempt to minimize the radical differences between 
the idealistic Advaita and its opponents), is thoughtful nnd 


well deserving of study. Le 
3 ; L. LD. KE 





CATALOGUE OF MALAY MANUSCRIPTS AND MANUSCRIPTS 
RELATING TO THE Matay LAXGuaGE 1X THE BODLEIAN 
Lizrany. By Ricuanp GREENTREE, B.A., and 
Epwanp WILLIAMS BYrox Nicnoison, M.A. Oxford + 
Clarendon Press, 1110. 

This catalogue includes only a dozen works, comprising 
two prose romances, O poem, a treatise on divination, four 
letters, a dictionary, and three grammars. But the value 


i 
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of the collection is high, for five of theitems date from the 
early years of the sixteenth century and four from the 
second half of the same. Now fer obvious climatic and 
other reasons ancient Malay MSS. are extremely searee : 
you might scour the East to-morrow without finding one 
that was three centuries old. Oxford, Cambridge, and 
two or three Continental libraries contain the few that 
have survived from that early period. The matter is of 
interest and Importance, because these old MSS come 
down to us straight from the golden age of Malay 
literature, and they embody the spelling of the period, 
which is in many respects different fro:: the spelling of 
to-day, 

It was therefore well worth while to catalogue the little 
Oxford collection, But I cannot quite agree with the 
reasons Mr. Nicholson's preface urges in support of this 
praiseworthy undertaking. They are, first, that “ the 
opportunities... of aequiring .. . Malay MSS, are so 
rare that a delay of centuries might not have seen any 
considerable increase in their number” in the Bodleian : 
and secondly that “the chances. . . of obtaining a 
competent cataloguer for them aré likewise so rare that 
it was well to seize the... opportunity ” of securing 
Mr. Greentree’s services in that capacity. I must, with 
great respect, observe that these statements seem to 
illustrate a certain aloofness which has sometimes been 
charged naguinst the academic mind. If the Bodleian 
desired to add to its collection of old Malay MSS. a 
number of modern ones, it could casily have done so at 
a very moderate cost by invoking the aid of the Govern. 
ments of the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay 
Stutes through the Colonial Offiee, Moreover, it could 
with equal ease have found half a dozen competent 
eataloguers for them among Malay scholars residing 
permanently in this country or visiting it for long periods 
of furlough, | 
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However, [ do not mean to suggest that the work has 
not been properly done, On the whole the catalogue is 
a creditable performance, both in externals and in contents. 
So far as the former are concerned, it could hardly mdeed 
be surpassed. We are given excellent plates illustrating 
the calligraphy and ornamentation of the several MSS., 
and the general get-up of the book is quite up to the high 
level of the Clarendon Press, As for the essence of the 
work, the descriptions are good and much technical 
knowledge of watermarks has been applied towards the 
determination of the dates of the MSS, The few criticisms 
I have to make concern matters of detail of secondary 
importance. I am at a loss to understand the principle 
of transliteration adopted for the rendering of Malay 
extracts. It does not appear to coincide with any 
recognized system, nor is it explained. The use of vowels 
with the mark of length (~) may, I suppose, be justified by 
special reasons, but is not strictly in accordance with the 
real phonetic character of the language, or the usual 
practice. The use of e« for the indeterminate vowel 
(usually written #) is a mere convention, but the convention 
should have been noted and explained, I see no real 
advantage in these departures from the generally recog- 
nized system of orthography. And there are a good many 
others, Spellings like pi‘dd, ‘amar, and temat seem: to 
me to be neither Arabic nor Malay, neither literal nor 
phonetic. Aeahves-nia (for baliwor-sanya or -a nye) 15 
downright wrong, and so is pertuah (for pértuha, modern 
pertuc), 

One or two renderings and readings are also open to 
criticism, I take the title of the book on divination to be 
kitah ramal, not ramali. The former is the usual term, 
and besides, there is no trace of a vowel point (hésrah) or 
dots under the final letter, and there is a dot, probably 
meant for sukin, over it. The account given of this work 
in the catalogue says that it was written “at the order of 

muas, 1012. 10 
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the Sultan, the Pengiran Rata of Palembani". Whore 
“Palembani" is to be looked for is not explained ; and, 
m fact, there is no such place. The original says dayi- 
pada suroh ilnw (or imi) ‘Leultani Pongeran Ratu 
negert Palembant, i,“ by the order of a king's son, the 
Pangeran Ratu of Palembang”. The Pangeran Ratu was 
probably one of the princes of the reigning house, very 
likely the heir apparent, and Palembdnt is a quasi- Arabic 
adjective, admissible jin poetic diction. The spelling 
Penginin cannot be supported either on phonetic or 
etymological grounds. 

These are minor details, but the catalogue was prepared 
as long ago as 1905, Since then Mr. Greentres’s health 
has unfortunately broken down, and he has heen unable to 
revise the proofs: had he had the opportunity, he would 
probably have corrected some of these slips. But it is 


rather a pity that, failing such revision by the author, the 


duty of seeing the little book through the press was not 
entrusted to some other Malay scholar. 


C. O. Bragpex. 


Opniens CHristianus : Halbjahrshefte fiir die Kunde dea 
Christlichen Oriente. Herausgegeben von Dr. A. 
BAaUMstark. Neue serie, Erster Band, Heft i. 
Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1911. 

We welcome the reappearance of this half-y 
which, after having been for some time in abeyance, has 
made a fresh start under the auspices of the Gérres 
Society and the editorship of Dr, Baumstark, The Review 
is divided into three sections, the first af 
with the publication and criticism of ori 
the second consists of original CSSays, aru 
contains miscellaneous matter and elaborate book-notices, 
Dr. Baumstark's essay on the Pereyrinatio Actherion, 
or, a8 it used formerly to be called, the Peregrinatio 
Silvia, is the most elaborate and Lin portant contribution 


early Review, 


which deals 
ginal texts, 
1 the third 
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to the present number, The travels of this lady pilgrim 
from Spain (or perhaps Southern Gaul), who visited the 
Holy Land and Edessa some time between 363 and 540 ALD, 
are of great importance in the determination of many 
liturgical and topoyraphical questions. Dr. Baumstark 


essays to determine her date more exactly ; he thinks it 


can be shown that she spent the three years 888-5 a-n, 


in Palestine, which is pretty nearly the date assigned to 


her by the late Bishop of Salisbury, Dr. Wordsworth, if 


we remember right. Professor J. Strzygowski discusses 


the sacred figures (Daniel and the lions, ete.) on a broken 
ivory comb from the ancient Hipporegius in Algeria ; 
and Monsignor Kaufmann refutes Wiedemann’'s contention 
that St. Menas was merely a Christian adaptation of 
Horus—Harpocrates, A short paper on the position of 
the first Roman’ post-station from Jerusalem completes the 
list of original essays. 

In the first section of the Review Professor Ignazio 
Guidi publishes two ancient Ethiopic prayers for the 
dead from the Mashafa Genzat, the Abyssinian ritual 
for the dead, which corresponds with the Coptic 
Mixwses mre miznhs, and he compares them with 
Very similar prayers in the Greek euchologion and the 
sacramentary of Serapion. Professor Guidi has apparently 
forgotten that these prayers, with some variations, have 
already been published by the Rev. G. Horner in his 
Ethiopie Statutes of the Apostles® one of the most 
important contributions to Ethiopic and liturgical studies 
that have appeared in England of recent years. We give 
the first prayer quoted by Professor Guidi in extenso, 
with the corresponding passages from the Statutes of 
the Apostles, p. 229. The passages of the latter which 

1 The Statutes of the Apostles or Canones Eccleaiastici, edited, with 
translation and collation from Ethiopic and Arabic MSS, also 


_@ translation of the Saidic and collation of the Bohairic versions, by 
Rev. G. Horner. London, 1004, ; 


“ 
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we have omitted will be found, with slight variations, in 
the second prayer quoted by Professor Guidi: “ Itemque 
oramus ommipotentem Deum, Patrem Domini nostri et 
Salvatoris nostri Jesu Christi, pro fratribus nostris qui 
obdormicrunt, ut requiescere facias animam servi tui . . 

in loco herbido prope aquas quictis, in sinu Abraham, 
Isaac, et Jacob, in paradiso voluptatis, cum sanctis tuis 
omnibus, Corpus vero suscita die quam constituisti, 
Secundum sanctam promissionem tuam, que mendax non 
reperitur; assigna ei regnnm cwleste ... dum largiris 
transitum animarum eorum liberum sine impedimento vel 
dolore. The corresponding passage in the Statutes of 
the Apostles runs thus: “And again we beseech thee, 
Almighty God, the Father, ete... . for those who have 
fallen asleep ... and for the soul of thy servant N ... 
Give rest to their soul in the place of pasturage, by the 
water of rest, in the bosom of Abreham, Yeshak. and 
Ya'cob, in the garden of joy ... having united them 
with thy holy ones. And raise up their body in the day 
which Thou hast appointed, according to 'Thy holy promise 
of Thy heavenly kingdom . .. Do Thou grant passings 
to their soul freely, without hindrance.” . 

This section contains two other articles, the first on 
Greek and Hebrew quotations from the P ntateuch, by 
a Nestorian commentator of the ninth century ; the other 
on the Armenian version of the Prologus to Job, by 
Julian of Halikarnassus, also known as Julianus Episeopus 
Alexandrinus, The original Greek was at first ascribed 
to Origen, or Pseudo-Origen, but the question of authorship 
appears to be clearly decided by this Armenian version. 
For the first of these articles Professor Baumstark is 
responsible, for the second P, P. Forhat. 

Looking at the Review as a whole. we regret that the 
number of contributors to this, the first of the RETIES, is an 
limited, and we hope that in future the Editor will be able 
to obtain more ample assistance from his collaborateurs. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
(October, November, December, 1011.) 


I.—GENERAL MEETINGS of THE Royvan AstatTic Socrery 
October 10, 1971.—Sir Mortimer Durand, Director, in 
the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society :— 
Mr. A. M. Blackman. 
Rev. Edward J. Clifton. 
Mrs. Cora Linn Daniels. 
Mr. Habibur Rahman Khan. 
Mr. Mahomed Hasan Khan. 
Mr. 5. Labh Singh. 
Nineteen nominations were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 


November 14, 1911.—Sir Mortimer Durand, Director, in 
the Chair. 

A vote of sympathy to Miss Irvine, the daughter of the 
late Mr, William Irvine, Vice-President of the Society, was 


The following were elected members of the Society -— 

Raja Noushad Ali Khan. 

Raviray KR. L. Bishagratnna. 

Babu Gopal Chandra Chakravarti. 

Professor Ganes Chandra Chandra. 

Babu Aboni Chandra Chatterjea. 

Mr. L. Fanous. 

Profezsor Johannes Hertel. 

The Rey. Hardy Jowett. 

H.H. the Raj Rana Sir Bhowani Singh Sahib Bahadur, 
K.C.S.1., of Thalawar. 

Dr. N. J. Krom. 

Dr. Berthold Laufer. 


are,’ 
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Mr. F. R. Martin. 
Mr. Manmatha Nath Mukerjea. 
Babu Manmatha Nath Mukherjea. 
Mr. J. FE. Nathan. 
H.H. the Maharaja Dhiray Bupinder Singh Bahadur of 
Patiala. 
Mr. A. W. Pim, 1.C.8. 
Mr. Donald Herbert Edmund Sunder. 
Kev. W. M. Teape. 
Two nominations were approved for election at the next 
General Meeting. 
Sir Charles Lyall read a paper on “The Pictorial Aspects 
of Ancient Arabian Poetry oP 
A discussion followed, in which Professor Margoliouth, 
Dr. Gaster, Professor Hagopian, Miss Ridding, and 
Dr. Daiches took part. 


December 12, 1911.—Sir Mortimer Durand, Direetor, in 
the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society — 
Mr. N. P. Subramanya Aiyar., 
Mr. Kerest Haig. 
Nine nominations were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 
Mr. Vincent Smith read a paper on “ Indian Painting 
from the Sixteenth to the Eighteenth Century ". 
A discussion followed, in which Colonel Hendley, 
Mr. Dames, and Colonel Plunkett took part, 


Il.—PrixcipaL Conrrents or Onrextan JOURNALS 
I. AIrscumirr DeR DELTACHEN MORGENLANDISCHEX CLESELLSCUAPT. 
Bd. LXV, Heft ij. 
Wiinsche (Aug.). Die Zahlenspriiche in T. 
u : -). ic 1 almud d 
Midrasch, x 
Bauer (H.). Zur Entstehung des arabischen Elativa. 
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Hertel (J). Die Erziihlung vom Kaufmann Campaka. 
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Schreve (Th). Ein Besnch im Buddhistischen Purga- 
torium. (Aus dem Tibetischen tibersetzt.) A 
Torrey (C.C.). Al-Asmai’s Fuldlat aS-Su‘ara. 
Rescher (0). Uher die Zahl vierzig. 
Einige Etymologien. 
Bacher (W.). Zar jlidisch-persischen Literatur. 
Hartmann (R,). Zum Ortsnamen at-Tajjiba. ; 
Horten (M.). Was bedeutet al-kawn als philosophischer 
Terminus / 
Reekendorf (H.). Der Bau der semitischen Zahlworter. «> 
Schulthess (F.). Die Mardiner HS. von Kalila und 
Dimna, 
Haupt (P.). Ikkér und irrié. Landmann. 
Il. Jounxan Asiatiove, Tome XVII, No, 1. 
Weill (R.). Les Hyksos et la restauration nationale dans 
la tradition égyptienne et dans l’histoire. | r: 
Foucher (A.). Les débuts de l'art bouddhique. 
Gauthiot (R.), De l'alphabet sogdien. 
Gauthier (E. F.). Le calendrier malgache. 
Lévi Bs Vyuthena 256. 
Tome XVIT, No. ii. 
Lammens (H.). Lidge de Mahomet et la chronologie de ic 
Sira. 
Amar (E.). Prolégoménes i l'étude des historiens arabes | 
par Khalil ibn Aibak As-Satadi 
Tome XVII, No. iii. 
Boyer (A. M.). Inseriptions de Miran. a 
Lévi (8.). Etude des documents tokhariens de la Mission 
Pelliot, (Remarques linguistiques par A. Meillet.) 
Amar (E.). Prolégombnes & |'étude des historiens a 
par Khalil ibn Ailak As-Safadi. 








III. T’ousa Pao, Vol, XII, No. iv. “ L 
Maspero (G.). Le Royaume de Champa, : 
Cordier (H.). L'arrivée des Portugais en Chine. a 
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Liétard (A.). Essai de dictionnnaire Lo-lo Francais, dialecte, 
A-hi. 
Vanhée (L.). Problémes Chinois du second degré. 


IV. Axwacs or Anco xotosy axp ANtTunopowoar. 


Second Interim Report on the Excavations at Merie in 
Ethiopia. Pt. i, by Professor Garstang: Excavations. 
Pt. ui, by Rev. Professor Sayce : The Historical Results. 
Pt. ii, by R. C, Bosanguet: On the Roman Bronze 
Portrait Head. 

Offord (J. .A.). Hittite Bronze Statuette. 

Winckler (Dr.). Hittite Archives from Boghaz Keui, 
translated by Miss Meta Williams, 

Newbery (P.). The Inseribed Tombs of Ekhmim. 


V. dJovurwar or rux Bowsay Braxon ay tux Rovat Astatic 
Socrerr. Vol, XXIII, No. Ixr. 

Sedgwick (L. J.). Bhakti. 

Lake (H. H.). Besnagar. 

Modi (J. J.). Account of the Comets as given by 
Mahomedan Historians and as contained in 
the Pishinigiin. 

Pathak (K. B.). Kuméragupta, the Patron of V 


the books of 


asu band lin. 
VI. Botueri~ ve t'Ecore Fuaycarse 
Tome X, No, iv. 


Maspero (H.). Le Protectorat général] 
T'ang. 


he + 
b' Extrkwe-Onurewt. 


d'Annam sous les 


VIT. Den Janam, Ba. II, Heft iv. 
Strzygowski (J.). Ornamente altarabischer Grabsteine in 
Kairo. > 
Reseher (O.). Uber fatalistisehe Tendenzen 
Anschauungen der Araber, 
Wiedemann (E.), Uber den Wert von Edelsteinen bei den 
Muslimen. 


In den 
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VOI. Jovrsar or tae Amentcas Ourestan Socrerr. 
Vol, AAAI, Pt. iv. 
Quackenbos (G. P.) The Mayirastaka, an unedited 
Sanskrit poem by Mayira. 
Barton (G. A.). The Etymology of Ishtar. 
Kent (R. G.), The Etymology of Syriac Dastabira. 
Margolis (M.). The Washington MS. of Joshua. 
Sverdrup (G.), Letter from the Mahdi to General Gordon. 
Conant (C. E.). Monosyllabic Roots in Pampanga, 
Prince (J. D.), A Divine Lament, 
Fay (E. W.). Indo-Iranian Word Studies. 


IX. Nomiswatic Conoxtecr, 1911, Ft. i. 
Rabino (H. L.). Coins of the Shahs of Persia. 


X. Wremaxpenisces var vet Bataviaasen Greeoorecnar Van 
Kusstex xx Werenscuarren, Deel LIX, St. 2. 


Brandes (J. L..A.). Babad Tjerbon, 


XJ. Buworaces ror ox Taat-Laxp- EX VoLKENKUNDE Vax 
Neotanpsen-Ismk, Deel LAV, Aff. 2. 
Sundermann (H.). Dajakkische Fabeln und Erzihlungen, 
Schadee (M.C.). Het Strafrecht der Dajaks van Tajan en 

‘Landak. 
Deel LAVI, Ad. 3. 
Kreemer (J.}. De Loeboes in Mandailing. 

Kern (H.). Zang xviii tot xxii van den Nagarakrtagama. 
MIL Moerretevserxs vrs Sewtvags ron Onwrrstatiscne Sreacue 
zu enti. Jahrgang XLV, 1911. 

Schulze (J.). Von Tsingtau nach Nanking. 

Metzelthen (Th.). Pakhoi von Liang Lan-hsiin, (Aus dem 
Chinesischen tibersetzt.) 

Tschepe (P. A.). Das Kapitel Jii-koung, oder der Tribut 
des .Jii. 

Das Eingreifen der westlichen Nomaden in Chinas 

filteste Geschichte, 
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Walleser (P.S.). Grammatik der Palausprache. 
Hackmann (H.}, Die Schulen des chinesischen Buddhismus. 
Visser (M. W. de), The Snake in Japanese Superstition. 


XII. Teansactiows axp FProcempixos oy tue Jarax Socrerr. 
Vol. LX, Pt. m1. 
Guobbins (J. H.). A Samurai Manual, 
Trevithick (F. H.). Japan's Railway System. 
Jiro Harada. Gosekku: The Five Festivals of the 
Seasons in Japan. 
Yoshizawa (K.). Prince Ito, 


ALY. Parocespuxes oF re Socrery oF Broviecan Ancumonoer, 
Vol. XXXII, Ft. vi. 

Sayee (A, H.). An Aramaic Ostracon from Elephantiné. 

Langdon (S.). Tablets from Kis. 

Letter of Rim-Sin, King of Larsa. 

Wiedemann (i. ). Notes on some Evyptian Monuments, 

Pilter (Rev. W. T.). The Reign of Arad-Sin, King of 

Larsa. 
Pinches (T..G.). An interesting Cylinder Seal, 





XV. Tor Daws. Vol. VII, No. 11. 
Haydari (A.). A Mahomedan University for India. 


XVI. Stwwowisra Dirmi. Vol. XU, No. iv. 
Naidu (C. A.) Saivaism-: A Study. 
Sastry (R, AL). Jiaibaila-Upanishat. 
Tanikachala Mudaliyar (EK. N.). The Dravidian Kingdoms, 
Sabhairatnam (5.). The Tamil Nationality. 
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WILLIAM IRVINE 


2 WituiaM Irvine, distinguished as a student of the history 
i. of Mahomedan India, died on November 3, 1911. He was 
a for many years a member of the Council, and latterly 

. a Viee-President, of the Royal Asiatic Society, and it is 
fitting that some memorial of him should find a place in 
the pages of this Journal, to which he has so frequently 
contributed. 

Irvine was born in Aberdeen in 1840, and in 1863 he 
went to India in the Indian Civil Service, being the first 
ry man of his year in the Provincial list. His province was 
* the Province of Agra, better known at that time as the 

North-West Provinces, and now officially called the United 

Provinces of Agra and Ondh; and in this province he 

served till he retired. Having an inherited aptitude for 
legal studies (his father had been an advocate, which is 
the Scottish equivalent for the French avocat), Irvine at 
‘the outset betook himself to law, and his first work was 
‘a digest of the Rent Acts of the province, published in 
1868, while he was still an assistant, He came to be 
regarded as an authority on all questions of rent and 
‘revenue law, and his opinion in such matters was some- 
times songht by the Board of Revenue, the highest. 
appellate authority. It was not until after 1875 that. © 

Irvine seriously took to the study of Indian history. At =a 

that time he was stationed at Farrakhabid, and happened = 

to eome into possession of the private papers and letters of 
the local Nawabs, a family of Afghan adventurers who im) Tae 


a 


the eighteenth century had risen to power and made i, 
i ; 
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themselves masters of the place, and the last of whom 
perished miserably in the Mutiny. An account of these 
Nawiabs in the JASE. for I875—0 was his earliest historical 
work—indeed, the only historical work which he published 
while in India. From Farrakhahad Irvine went in 1879 
as Magistrate and Collector to Ghazipur, where in adcition 
to his ordinary (duties he had to superintend the revision 
of the Revenue records, an arduous and difficult task which 
he performed with conspienous ability, He retired in 
1889. Had he remained he must have risen to the highest 
administrative posts in the province, but he chose bo 
ratire early, and on his retirement he devoted himself to 
the study of the history of India under the Mahomedans. 
While in India he had acquired the power of reading the 
Persian and Hindi script with esse: he now betook himself 
to the study of the MSS. to be found in the British 
Museum and the India Office. He also employed men in 
India to collect MSS. for him. His purpose was to write 
the history of the decline and fall of the Moghul Empire 
from the death of Aurungzeb in 1707 to the capture of 
Delhi by Lord Lake in 180%. This had been done by 
Mr. Keene and others, but not on the seale which Irvine 
planned, nor after any exhaustive examination of the 
available materials. Copious extracts from the MSS. he 
studied formed the basis of Irvine's work; round these 
he built up his remarks and explanations, Besides the 
purely historical details Irvine devoted much attention to 
collateral subjects, such as the constitution of the Movhual 
nobility, the administrative system, the system of land 
revenue, and the organization of the army. Ballads, 
diaries, letters, charters, rules of official! practice and 
imperial reseripts, coins and seals, he made himself 
conversant with them all. Native authorities were the 
mainstay of his history, but he was equally at home with 
the European travellers of the time, and the doings of 
the various East India Companies, more especially the 
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English and the French. Much of the information which 
he thus laboriously gathered was given to the world in 
contributions to the Indien Antiquary and the Journals 
of the Royal Asiatic Society and the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. The tirst chapters of his history appeared in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1896, and in 
it he published the succeeding chapters from time to time, 
but the work is an untinished torso. It never got beyond 
the accession of Mahomed Shih (1719), although Irvine 
published dissertations on some of the later episodes, and 
had collected all the material down to the sack of Delhi 
by Nadir Shih in 1787 a.p., and less completely down to 
1761. His paper on the Moghul army in the JRAS. for 
1896 was followed by his book on the same subject, 
published in 1903. He contributed the chapter on 
Mahomedan history to the new Gasetleer of India, m 
which he managed to compress much fresh matter into 
little space. The life of Aurangzeb, originally prepared 
for the Kneyelopédie d'Islam, being too lengthy for that 
work, was published in the Jndian Antiquary for 1911. 
This was his latest important publication, He contributed 
a large number of translations and shorter papers to 
various periodicals, and frequently appeared as a reviewer 
in the pages of this Journal, Among the more important 
of these shorter pieces I may mention the following: “The 
Baillie Collection of Arabie and Persian MSS.," in the 
JRAS, for 1905. In the JASB.," Baiswari Folk Songs” 
(1884); “ Note on the Official Reckonings of the Reigns of 
the later Moghul Emperors” (1893); “ Guru Gobind Singh 
and Bandah” (1894); “Jangnimah of Farukhsiyar and 
Jahindir Shih” (1900); this was a« historical ballad in 
Hindi, as was the “Jangnimah of Sayyad ‘Alim ‘Ali 
Khan", which appeared in the JA. in 1904 Among 
other articles of his in the JA,, 1 may mention “ Notes 
on some Anglo-Indian Words” (1900) and a paper 
on “ Aurungzeb's Family” (1901); also “Ahmad Shih, 
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Abdali, and the Indian Wazir ‘Imad-ul-Mulk” (1907). 


To Miss Manning's little magazine he contributed a 


translation of a most interesting visit by a Mahomedan 
traveller to a Hindu mela on the Ganges in the early 
part of the eighteenth century. In 1908 the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal did him the honour to make him an 
Honorary Member. 

Constable, the publisher, first drew Irvine's attention 
to Manucci. Manucei was only known to the world by 
Catron's abridgment, and Catron had used Manuceis text 
with so much freedom, and added so much of his own, 
that the work was useless for historical purposes. Now 
Manucci, although garrulous and a gossip, is after Bernier 
the best European authority we have for the condition of 
things in India under Aurungzeb. Irvine has told the 
world in his Preface the story of his hunt for the original 
MSS. of Manucci in the libraries of Venice and Berlin. 
Suecessful in this quest, he laid aside the history which 
had hitherto formed his chief oceupation, and set himself 
to translating and editing Manucci. At the suggestion 
of the Royal Asiatie Society, the work was published 
hy the Government of India in the Indinn Texts 
Series—a series which owes its origin to the enlightened 
suggestion of Lord Curzon. Long before Manucei 
was finished, Irvine had been attacked by the disease 
to which he ultimately succumbed; and although he 
returned to his Indian history, it was only to bring it 
to a close. 

Irvine's conception of history was much like that which 
is at present in vogue at the Ecole des Churtes. History 
was to be mainly occupied with the search for, and 
investigation of, original authorities, and to be an oe 
chronicle of the doings of the time. Although Irvine did 
not neglect such picturesque touches as he might find in his 
authorities, he did not profess to be an artist, nor would 
he consider historical narrative a fine art. Sill less was he 
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a philosophical historian : he was doubtful of generalities, 
and he seldom attempted generalizations. His strength 


lay in detail, and to be faultlessly accurate was his pride. 


Two things especially attracted him: he had a Seottish 
love of genealogies and an equal love of precise dates. 
The diarists of the Moghul Court were one of his chief 
quarries, and he drew up comparative tables for his own 
use, in which every month and every day of the week for 
several centuries was shown according to the Mahomedan 
calendar, For his task of historian he was otherwise 
thoroughly equipped. He had an excellent working know- 
lodge of Persian and Hindi, and also some acquaintance 
with Arabie, Although not a classical scholar, he had 
a wide and thorough knowledge of several European 
languages, especially French, German, and Italian, With 
a view to translating Manucci, who often employed 
Portuguese amanuenses, he learnt Portuguese. Both 
nature and training made Irvine an excellent judge of 
evidence, and his style was clear, logical, and to the point, 


an instrument well fitted for his purpose. What he had 


to say was always worth the hearing. In knowledge of 
his particular period of history he was unrivalled. Had 
his history ever been completed it might have compared 
not unfavourably with the work of two other Seotchmen, 
Leyden and Erskine. 

But Irvine is best known to the world as the editor 
of Manucei, His historical studies had made his name 
familiar to other scholars engaged in similar pursuits, but 
Manucei brought him into contact with a much wider 
public. As a commentator Irvine excelled ; he searched 


* Kurope, Asia, and America to explain an obscure allusion 


or to settle a date. The work showed such an amount 
and variety of learning that one critic remarked that it 
must have been edited by a syndicate of scholars, Irvine's 
Manucei now takes its place as a classic beside Yule’s 
Marco Polo. 
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I have spoken only of the historian and the scholar, - 
But Irvine was much more. What he was in himself, 
how he thought, how he acted, [ may perhaps relate 
elsewhere. Suffice it to say that it will be long before the 
same period of history will engage the attention of any 
scholar equally laborious and painstaking, or equally full, 
judicious, and accurate, 

J. KENNEDY. 
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Ix 
DESCRIPTION OF THE PROVINCE OF FARES, IN 
PERSIA, AT THE BEGINNING OF THE TWELFTH 
CENTURY A.D. 
TRANSLATED From tHe MS. ov Inv-at-BaLeum cy tun Brien Mcsecs 
ov G. LE STRANGE 
(Continned from the Janwary Journal, p. 30.) 


THe Daraniep District 
TIVES district! takes its name from Dara [Darius] the 
Great, son of King Bahman ibn Isfandiyar. 

Darabjird*—This city was founded by Dara, son of 
Bahman. It was built cireular as though the line of 
circumference had been drawn with compasses. A strong 
fortress stood in the centre of the town, surrounded by 
a ditch kept full of water, and the fortress had four gates. 
But now the town lies all in ruins, and nought remains 
except the wall and the ditch. The climate here ts that 
of the hot region, and there are date-palms, The streams 
of running water are of bad quality. A kind of bitumen 

‘The DMrabjird District is named by Hamd-Allah Mustawfi the 
Province of Shakinkarah, being called thus after the Kurdish tribe whose 
history has been given in the Introduction (p. 9). Atthe presentday the 
district no longer bears this nume; and Shabinkirah, now, the name 
of «a small sub-district, on the sea-coast, near the mouth of the Sipdr 
River, one of thirteen included in the district of Dashtistan. (FINN. 
ai, S24. ) 

® Modern Dairib (FNWN. 190, 201 . 
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[mimiyd] is found [near Darabjird] at a place up in the 
mountain, which bubbles up and falls drop by drop, Also 
there is a rock-salt found in these parts which is of seven 
colours where it comes to the surface of the ground. 

Purg and Tarum.'—Two small towns, of which Purg is 
the larger, where there is a strong castle. Both towns lie 
on the frontier of Kirman, and they are of the hot region, 
whereby the dates and raisin-syrup [dishah] consumed in 
that region for the most part come from here. Indeed, 
the whole revenue from hence is derived from [the tax on] 
dates and corn. They also weave excellently here by 
hand-loom. In both towns there is » mosque for the 
Friday prayers, and the [celebrated basin called] Pharaoh's 
(Cup? is to be seen near here. 

Pasa.’—This is a great city that was founded by King 
Bahman, father of Dara [Darius], It was formerly as 
large in area as Isfahan, but now is gone to decay, so that 

the most part lies in ruin. It has many dependencies and 
districts. Their water is entirely obtained from under- 
ground channels, for there are neither springs nor brooks. 
The climate is temperate and bracing, the place being very 
pleasant and good to live in. The products of both the 
hot and the cold regions are to be found here, so that in 
all the gardens of Pasi you will find nuts and oranges, 
eitrons and grapes, with figs and the like, namely, tropical 
fruits, together with those of the north, all in abundance. 
Indeed, there is no place equal to this elsewhere. There 
is also a strong fortress in Pasi, which the Shabinkirah 
had left in ruin, but which the Atabeg Chiuli has-rebuilt, 
Kurm and Riniz are of the dependencies of Pasi, 
Kurm and Riiniz*A—These are two towns lving on the 


7 Now Farg and Tarum (FNN, 217, 215). Spelt with dotted 
* Presumably a tank for water, a aap 
k Modern Fasd (FNN, 229), 
_* Probably the village Kurm, which lies % leagues to the north of 
Fasd; but there is also Qasr Kurm, half o league to the souith-evust cxf 
Past, which is known likewise as Kishk-i-Qadi, “the Jodge's Kiosque,” 
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road into Pasi [from the north] The climate is temperate ; 
there are running streams; also in each town a mosque 
for the Friday prayer, and in both the districts corn and 
frnits are grown. In the time of one of the Atabegs, 
when misfortune had overwhelmed Purg, the people of 
{[Kurm and Riniz] also bebaved traitorously, on which 
{the Atabeg] took both towns by assault and laid them 
in ruin. 

Shag Radbal (“the River Gorge”) and Shagg Mishindn, 
—These are two districts of the dependencies of Pasi. They 
are of the hot region, and corn 15 grown here, the water 
being from underground channels. There are many 
villages and farmsteads, but no town here. Now in these 
parts are many other districts like the above, but which 
will not here be more particularly described, lest we run 
to too great a length, and all are alike one to another, 

Hast, Dardikin, Miss, and Rustig-ar-Rustig*—aAll 
these places are of the Darabjird District and have a hot 
at the present day, Rants, Upper and Lower, is the name of two villages 
lying § and 6 leagues to the north of Fass (FNN, 237, 238). This Raniz 
is not to be confounded with the town of Ranks mentioned by the older 
Arab geographers, a name which may be read Robanj (by o shitting of 
the cineritical points), and which lay half-way between Darabjird and 
Juwaym, being of the Khasi District (Ist. 107, LH. 183). 

''In Istakhri (100) Shagqgq-ar-Roid and Shagqq-al-Misnin. The Intter 
ia now unknown, but the first of these districts is probably at the present 
day represented by the Sabri-i-Rad, “tho plain along the river,” 
throngh which the River Radbir flows (FINN. 238, 220), 

® The name of the district of Hast is now written Khasd, with EA, ns 
is found in Muqaddasi (423). Istakhri (108) spells it Hashfiwi (see 
FNN. 202, where, besides the district, the village of Khasi is olso 
mentioned), There is probably some connexion between the name of 
this district of Hast and Hastiyoh, the Shabinkirah chief, often 
méntioned in the foregoing articles, and in the Introduction. Darikiin, 
which was once the capital of the province, according to the Itinerary 
given in Hamd-Allah Mustawfi, lay 4 leagues south of Tj. All traces 
of ite ruins apparently have disappeared, but at the place indicated there 
is now tho village of Darakah, lying 10 leagues onst of Fushi (PN. 208 
and Persian map). Mass or Miss is not to be found on the map, but is 
mentioned by the Arab geographers (Ist. 107, Mug, 42%), who, however, 
do not give us its position. Rustiq-ar-Rustdéq exists some 4 leagues 
north of Furg (FN. 219). 
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climate. The date-palm grows here, for there are running 
streams: also other fruit-trees abound. The [pass called] 
Tang-i-Ranbah* lies near here, and in the middle of the 
pass stands « strongly fortitied castle, which was formerly 
held by [brahim ibn Mama* It is now garrisoned by the 
Kirmiin troops. 

fj and Fustajin?—tThe [first town, otherwise called} Ig, 
was in former times a mere village, but under the rule of 
Hasiiyah it became a city. Its climate is temperate, but 
the water here is indigestible. Fruit is in plenty, more 
especially grapes. There is a mosque for the Friday 
prayers fin [Ij]. Wayshkin‘ is « small town, now in 
ruins, with a bracing climate, though it lacks for water. 

Istahban®—A small town full of trees such as bear 
every kind of fruit. It has running streams, and there 
is a castle here, that is very strongly fortified, and was 
formerly in the hands of Hasiiyah. 

Jakvam®—A medium-sized town, neither large nor 
small. There are corn-lands here, and much cotton is 
grown, which is also exported. Kirbis [a kind of muslin] 
too comes from here, and the [celebrated] Jahratni 
blankets [zi/@] are woven in this town. The climate is 
that of the hot region, and water is from both under- 
ground channels and from running brooks. There is 
a castle here called [Khurshah],? very strongly built, and 
he from whom this castle took its mame was a certain 
Aral, of the time of [the Omayyad viceroy] Hajjaj, and 
this [Khurshah] built the fortress, [Fadlivah of the] 
Shabinkarah® rebelled in this castle, but Nizam-al-Mulk 

: See below under Castles, = 8 ® See Introduction, p. 11. 
| qj still existe (ENN. 78), bat Fustajin is wanting on the Enh fs, 
cage Tithe Itinerary it lay 7 leagues from Pasi and 10 leagues 

* Not mentioned by other 
and in FNN, 

* Now callod Istahbanat (FNN. 175). * FNN. 186. 

* Name omitted, seo below, under Castles, 

* See Introduction, p. 10, The name is omitted in the text. 


geographers and wanting on Persian map, 
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laid siege to the place, taking it by assault. At the time 
when Persia [was conquered hy the first Caliphs]! this 
town of Jahram was accounted especially to belong to the 
heir-apparent [of the Persian Chosroes]|, hence he who was 
declared heir to the throne, was held nominally to be the 
Governor of Jahram. 

Mishivinat*#—A district near Nayriz, and the road 
going through it leads to Nayriz, It is in every way 
like to Nayriz and Khayrah [which are of the Istakhr 
Kirah], though Mishkanat belongs by all accounts to the 
Darabjird Ktrah. 

Juwaym of Abi, Ahbmad*—This is of the Irahistan 
District, of which indeed it is the Jawmeal [or chief town. 
Further, though this last distriet is counted as of 
Ardashir Khirah, Juwaym] is of the Diribjird Kirah. 
It is of the hot region, and its water comes from under- 
ground channels and from wells. Dates and corn are 
grown here, and kirhi« [muslin] is manufactured. There 
is a castle here, known as Qal'ah Samirin,‘ and the town 
has a mosque for Friday prayers. The people, like all 
the rest of the men of Irahistin, are a warlike folk, 
being for the most part noted as footpads, thieves, and 
highwaymen. 


THE ARpasHin Kuvurnan District 


This district takes its name of Ardashir Khirah— the 
Glory of King Ardashir"—from Ardashir the son of Babak 
[founder of the Sassanian dynasty]; and he began his 
reign by building the city of Firtzibid, as han been 


' Blank in MS. Filled in from Hafiz Abra. 

* Mishkin or Mishkan ia a village lying 3 leagues north of Noritz 
(FNN, 308). See Istakhri, 109, note ¢, for variants. Muqaddasi (422) 
has Maskinit. 


® So called to distinguish it from the other Jawaym lying north-west 


of Shiriz. The name is now pronounced Joyum (FNN, 182, 186). 
* Sce below under Castles. 
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already mentioned [in the historical portion of our work}.. 
The cities and sub-districts of this Kiirah are as follows 
Shiniz and its Districts—In the days of the [older] 
Persian kings, where Shiriz now stands was but [a 
townless] district with some forts lying in the open 
countryside. After the [Arab invasion and] the establigsh- 
ment of Islam, the place remained in the same desolate 
state till the reign of [the Omayyad Caliph] ‘Abd-al-Malik 
[65-86 (G85-705)], who appointed Hajjaj ibn Yisuf his 
viceroy in these lands. Hajjij thereupon sent his own 
brother, Muharomad ibn Yisnf, to act as his lieutenant 
in Fars, of which he became later the permanent governor, 
and it was this Muhammad who laid the foundations of 
Shiraz, The original extent of Shiriz was equal to 
that of Isfahan, and they even say that Shiraz was 
4 hundred paces the greater [in length]: but now the 
eity all lies in ruins, and except for one or two quarters 
all the older part has disappeared, But during the times 
of the Buyid rule [fourth (tenth) century] it had 
come to be so densely populated that there was no room 
within the city for the garrison of | Daylamite] soldiers, 
for which reason ‘Adud-ad-Dawlah established a place 
for them outside Shirix, to which he gave the name of 
Gird Fani Khusri.' Here he laid ont most excellent 
market streets, of which the rents? for the shops amounted 
to 16,000 dinars [yearly, about £5,000), which stm was 
paid into his treasury, The place, however, has now 


Meaning “the Township of  Fana Rhusrd ", 
personal name, The site lies at a short dis 
Shiri, ata village still known as Shib.j- Bass 
slope or glen of ‘Adud's Market” 
Lower Villages " (FNN. 194), 

"The word used is fayyind, not found in this sense in the 
dictionaries. It menns literally _ iyings oe that es to aay oxtra 
revenues’, “surplus income", and is used in the Shawnis-i- Gaga, 1 ie 
line 1a work written in 640 (1239\— with much the same sj gnifies tion. 
See alvo note by ©. Huart in the .fomrien! A steatique, Bept.-Ont , Lolo 
p. $70, on this word, . ' 


‘Adued-adl-Dawlah's 
tance to the south-east of 
Ti *‘Adudal-Dawlah, “the 
+ tls collec Qurd-al-Asifil, the 
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so gone to ruin that the area of Gird Fani Khusri is 
at present merely a ploughed field, which yields a crop 
valued at 250 dinirs [yearly]. The actual rent that it 
pays, however, is never more than one hundred and odd 
dinars, and the remainder of the site is of but small 
value, the rent being less. The climate of Shiriz is cold 
but temperate, like that of Istahin. The water comes 
in part from the river and in part is from underground 
channels, The fruit here is most excellent, and of all 
sorts and kinds. The people of Shiriz are a turbulent 
folk and valiant. The [Buyid prince] ‘Adud-ad-Dawlah 
had built himself a palace [in the city], with many fine 
gardens; but Aba Ghanim, the son of ‘Amid-ad-Dawlah, 
when he took up his abode in the castle of Pahan-Diz,’ 
laid the palace in ruins, carrying off the woodwork and 
the iron, which he made use of for the needs of the new 
eastle [of Pahan-Diz] In early days Shiraz had no 
town wall, but at the time when the present [Saljiq] 
dynasty was coming to power Bakalijar [the Buyid prince] 
caused stones to be cut, and with them bmlt a strong 
wall that went all round and about* the city. Of this 


| Puhan-Diz, “the Broad Fort,” according to the Furs Namah Ndr, 
crowns o pointed hill 300 ells in height, half a league to the enst of 
Shirts, The remains of brickwork may still be sen, and thore is a well- 
ehnft, nearly 4 ells across, cut in the rock, and going down to water 
at the hill base. ‘Tho Sassanian king Shirdiyuh is ssid to have imprisoned 
seventeen of his brothers here, for this castle existed before the days 
of Iskim; and Yawdajird, the last of the Sassanians, kept some of his 
regalia here, anil this treasure was found later by ‘Adud-ad-Dawlah 
(ENN. 333). Jtis further stated in FNN. that the castle, which after: 
wards fell to complete ruin, had been in 227 (039) restored by tho Buyid 
prince "Imid-ad-Dawlah, that is to say, the uncle of “Adud, but this is 
probably a mistake, ‘Imad being put for ‘Amid above-mentioned. Who 
this ‘Amid-ad-Dawlah (father of Abo Ghinim) was is not very clear, 
Aba Ghinim is not to be found in [bn-al-Athir, who, however, mentions 
two people of the name of ‘Amid-ad-Dawlah: one (x, 23), also called 
‘Amid-al-Mulk, was the son of Fakbr-ad-Dawlah ibn Jubayr, the 
Wazir of the Caliph Mustazhir in 488 (1005); the other (xi, 260), called 
Abu Sa‘d ibn Muhammad, was Wazir to Jalil-ad-Dawlah, the Buyid, 
about the yenr 420 (1020). 


| 
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wall the remaims may still be seen, Then, again, during 
the latter days of the Buyid dynasty, when there was 
continual fighting hetween Qavurd [brother of Alp Arslan] 
and Fadliyah [the Shabankarah chief], Shiraz was 
raided again and again, whereby all its lands were given 
to rum, and so remained till the coming of the good 
times when (the Atabeg] Rukn-ad-Dawlah [Khumirtagin] 
was appointed governor, who knew how to restore matters 
to order, giving peace to the country, so that [houses 
were rebuilt] and the lands were again brought under 
cultivation. Later on, however, during a single year, 
the city was twice stormed during the troubles of suc- 
cessive Shabinkarah insurrections, and then again it was 
ravaged by the Turks and the Turkomans, who carried 
off all that they could lay hands on, exacting a poll-tax 
also on every man of the inhabitants, ao that they were 
absolutely brought to begeary. But there is hope now 
that by the power of the present [Saljiiq] government— 
which may Allah perpetuate!—security will be permanently 
re-established, for Shiriiz, indeed, is a eity that is without 
equal when its population live in peace, The Friday 
mosque in Shiriz is a noble building, and then there 
is the Hospital [bimristan] of ‘Adud-ad-Dawlah, though 
this is now fallen into disrepair, Again, there is the 
Iabrary, which is very excellent. That portion of the 
city which is still inhabited stands under the protection 
and in the oversight of the family of the Chief Justiee 
of Fars, for he is of untiring effort to relieve the wants 
of the poor and needy of the city. 

Aavar*—A small town, most pleasant to live in, having 
many dependent districts, where there are extensive 
orchards, Fruit here [is so abundant that it fetches] no 
price, though all the fruit grown here is of excellent 
condition. Especially so is the pomegranate, which is the 


* Seo Introduction, p. 14, * FNN. Sl, 
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equal of that which comes from Tihran, and there are good 
quinces, also almonds in abundance. Henee most of the 
provisions consumed in Shiriz and its district are brought 
thither from here, Further, they grow much corn, also 
both kirhis [muslin] and reed matting are made here. 
The climate is cold but temperate. They get their water 
from the River Thakiin, and near by are excellent hunting- 
grounds. ‘There is a mosque for the Friday prayers in 
this town; but the people are a rough folk and very 
thick-witted. 

Khabr2—This is a small town, somewhat larger than 

-Kavir. Its climate is temperate ond bracing; mdeed, in 
all those parts nowhere is the air pleasanter. The water 
is very digestive, and as in the case at Pasa every fruit of 
both the hot and the cold region grows here. Thus the 
orange and the perfumed melon [ealled shamdamah|), the 
lemon, and diverse aromatics are all found abundantly, 
also corn-lands. There was here a very strongly fortitied 
castle, but the Atabeg [Chauli] has laid it in ruins. Within 
the town there is a mosque for the Friday prayer. The 
people here are cleverer than those of Kavir. There 
are hunting-grounds near by, both in the hills and in 
the plain. 

Khunayfqin2—aA large village lying at the head of 
the road going down into Firizibid. The Persians pro- 
nounce the name Khunifgain, and the road from here to 
Firizibid is an extremely bad one, across passes and by 
steep mountains where [the hand must ever] be on the 
bridle. The road was also a fearful one by reason of 
being beset by footpads. The climate of _Khunayfqin is 
cold but temperate. The River Burazah, which is the 
stream that flows past Firtzibid, rises near by. The 
people of Khunayfqin have the evil character of all 
mountaineers, but at the present time under the sovereign 


' Now called Khafr (FN, Li). / 
* Now spelt Hunifqin, with the lesser A (FNN. 10%). 











[government of the Saljiiqs] the roads, here as everywhere 
else, are now safe, and no one dare make any disorder. 

Hishhanat.'—A district that lies entirely in the hot 
region, where there are plantations of date-palms. Its 
lands are the camping-grounds of the Mas‘idi tribe of the 
Shabinkarah.* There is no city here, but Bashkan and 
Shannan [or SaninA] are both of the Bashkanat District, 

Mihi [or Mihtd), Haman, and Kabrin2—These are 
all districts of the hot region, lying adjacent to the sea, On 
the coast of Irahistin. The climate here is hot and the 
water unwholesome; but there are many palm-groves, 
though nowhere here is there a town of sufficient sixe to. 
possess a mosque for the Friday prayer. 

Kadrzin, Qir, and Absar—Karzin is a tine town of no 
#reat size, but now in ruins by reason of the disorders [of 
the last Buyid days}. Qir and Abzar are two small towns 
belonging to Karzin. They are all of the hot region, and 
they take their water from the Thakin River; also there 
are many groves of the date-palm. In Karzin there is 
@ strong castle, and to supply it with water they have 

' The text of Istakhri (p, 105) in error gives this name as Tishkandt, 
The town of Bashgin is the present capital of the Bulak Distriet, in ald 
(times doubtless called the Bashkiinat: and Shanini of our text is the 
mxiern Sana in the Dashti District, lying 4 leagues to the north-west 
‘of Shambah (FNN. 212-13), See aleo below in the Itinerary. 

° See Introduction, p. 12 

* It is o question whether, from the Persian text, three 
‘sre here mentioned. The names are not now to be found on the map, 
bot the last name in the list may be identitied with the modern Gabri, 
lying 17 leagues to the north-west of Gillah Dar (FNN. oft),  Lstakhri 
{p. 105, where many variants aro noted) gives them as three separate 
‘pluces, none of which were lange enough to poses a mosque for the 
Friday prayers. Mohd he tives tinder the form af Hamand or Hamid, - 
—Hamjin appears as Hajmin or Hambin, Kahrin of Kirin may be Kiertn 
or Kirzin, the equivalent of Khirztn, which lay one march distant fron 


the well-known city of Kirzin {and was not to be confounded therewith). 
‘Cf LH. 204, Mug. 456. 


All three famous in the times of the Arab geographers, Karein is 
rid cai ot p Mapis Qir is 8 township, and Abzar town was probably 
At Sim Dik, the capital of the Afrar District, half a leacue enst of Ab 
Garm (FNN. 179, 245, 248), ere ) 


places or two 
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constructed a syphon tube [ab-duzdi] which goes down 


from the eastle to the bed of the Thakan River. The 


[townships of] Harm and Kariyan ‘are of the dependencies 
of Karzin. 

Tawwaj2—This of old was a township of considerable 
size, and it was settled by a population of Arabs, for it 
lay in the hottest and most desert part of the hot region. 
But at the present day it lies in ruins, and of these Arab: 
folk who peopled it in former times hardly any remain. 
[After the disappearance of these early inhabitants], how- 
ever, ‘Adud-ad-Dawlah, had brought hither « tribe of 
Syrian Arabs, settling them here, and at the present time 
such Arabs as are still found here are the deseendants of 
this tribe. There are no running streams [in Tawwaj], but 
there is a mosque for the Friday prayers. 

Mandistan2—This is a desert region measuring 30 leagues 
in length by the like across, where there are many villages 
and districts like those found throughout Irahistan. This 
district lies along the sea-coast, and its crops are so fertile 
that one mann-weight of seed-eorn produces a thousand- 
fold harvest. There is, however, no ground-water for 
irrigation, and they depend on the rains alone for their 
supply. The people have their drinking-water from the 
tanks which they have made, All along this coast-region 
the rains should come in the beginning of winter, in the 
months of Azar-Mah and Di-Mah [eorresponding with 
November and December], and then they get for that year 


L ‘The towns of Harm and Kariyan lie 7 and 6} leagues respectively to 
the north-west of Bid Shahr (FNN. 182), Haram or Harm is probably 
identical with the stage which Maqaddast calls Hurmue, lying one march 
from Kiirzin, Istakbri, who also mentions this Hurmuz, says it had no 
Friday mosque, being but a small place (Ist, 105, Mun. 456). oa 

* Tawwaj, often mentioned by the Arab geographers, has left its name. 
to the modern district of the coast-landa near the mouth of the Shaipir 
River, The site of the town is probably to be identified with the present: 
Dik Kohooh (Old Village), the chief town of the (modern) Shabinkdraly 
sublistrict of the Dashtistin District (FNN. 155, HI}. 

1 FNN, 213, 
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a magnificent crop, gaining much wealth. If, however, in 
those two aforesaid months no rain falla—even though it 
may come later, and in abundance during a subsequent 
month—then they get no good erops and the harvest is 
wanting. 

Siraf! and its Neighbourhood.—Sirat in old times was 
a great city, very populous and full of merchandise, bemg 
the port of call for caravans * and ships. ‘Thus in the 
days of the [Abbasid] Caliphs it was a great emporium, 
for here might be found stores of ‘attar [of roses] and 
aromaties such as camphor, aloes, sandal-wood, and the 
like. [For its merchants] immense sums of money were 
to be gained here, and so matters continued till the last 
days of the Buyid supremacy. Then, however, the 
ancestors of the present Amir Kaysh attained to power, 
and they got into their possession the Island of Qays* 
with the other neighbouring islands, whereby the revenue 
that had formerly been taken by Sirif was cut off and 
fell into the hands of the Amir Kaysh. Further, the 
Ataber Rukn-ad-Dawlah Khumartagin [when he had first 
been appointed governor of Firs] lacked power and states- 
manship to provide a remedy for this state of affairs. 
None the less he did truly on one or two occasions 
proceed to Siraf with a view of building ships of war that 
should invade the Island of Qays and the other isles, but 
each time that he did so the Amir Kaysh sent presents 
to him and gave bribes to those persons who were about 
him, so that they dissuaded him from accomplishing 
his project. Next it came to pass that a certain one 
ef the Khins [of Qays Island] named Abi-l-Qasim 
succeeded finally in getting possession of Sivaf also, and 

1 The ruins of Siraf exist at Bandar Tahiri (FNM. 224), 

* The phrase is mashrat biirihd wa koahtihd, and for bert, a word not 
fonnil in the dictionaries, Hafiz Abra has, in the corresponding passage, 
horeinkd. The ordinary use of biriyd or hirigah ia for “ matting ”. 


* Tk is to be noted that here and elsewhere it would seem that Kaysh 
was the family name of the Amir of Qays Island. ‘ 
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then every year or two [Khumartagin] would dispatch 
an army thither with great effort [to make him evacuate 
Siraf], but he conld accomplish nothing against him. 
Thus, therefore, as matters now stood, no merehant would 
bring his ship into the port of Siraf to retit, nor for 
shelter would any anchor there on the voyage to Kirmian 
from Mahrubin or Dawraq or Basrah, wherefore no goods 
but leatherware and pots? and things that the people of 
Fars alone had need of, now passed by the road of Siraf, 
and thus the town fell to complete ruin. There is stall 
here, however, a mosque for the Friday prayer, and there 
are many dependencies and outlying lands. The climate 
is excessively hot, and there is no water, except for one or 
two springs, wherefore they have always to depend on 
collecting the rainwater [in tanks] for drinking purposes. 
Ramm for Zamimn] avin, Dédhin, and Davvans— 
These are three districts of Ardashir Khirah, all lying in 
the hot region, but with some paris within the hill 
country, where the climate 1s temperate, corn hemng 


t ‘The text has jurm we sardfwh, and Hafiz Abra, in the corresponding 
pee, lias jierm-i-corifah, ‘the crimes of riraffes.”* For thie it is 
proposed to read churn, *‘Towther,” and gandfish as plural of nant 
“a pot or vessel.” But the reading must be faulty, and the translation 
is Very uncertain. 

For Ramm or Zomm see Introduction (p. 13), Diidhin and Davviin are 
mentioned by Istakhri, p. 112. Davin is still the name of a village lying 
2} leagues to the north of Kasiriin, but neither Dadhin nor Ramm 
Zavin occurs.on the map; and as regards the latter place there is some 
confusion in the spelling of the name. Its position is given in the 
Itinerary as lying half-way between Ghundijin and Tawwaj, being 
6 leagues distant from either place (and for the position of these two 
towns see below in the Itinerary). The name there is spelt Rawit-adh- 
Dhiwan, which ia varied to Ramm-adh-Dhiwin in the list of the Kurtlish 
Ramm (see Introduction, p. 13). Both these spellings, however, appear 
to be the Arable form of the Persian Ramm Zavin (or Ravan possibly) 
given as # district and again below among the Castles. In the 
Arabic authorities there is much variety in the spelling by shifting 
wf the dincritieal points, Istakhri (98, 114, 145) montions it os the 
Kurdish Ramm of which Al-Husayn ibn Salih was chief, and spells 
the name variously Rawi-adh-Dhiwin and Romm-sd-Diwiin. Aguin, 
Viiqiit (ii, $21) gives it under the heading Ramm-az-Zizin. 
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grown here. These districts come between Kazirin and 
Nawbanjan. 
Firasdbad—This city was called Jair in ancient days, 
and the celebrated Jari roses came from here. In the 
times of the Kayani kings of old this was a mighty city 
with strong fortifications Then when [Alexander the 
Great] he of the Two Horns invaded Fars, at first, however 
much he tried, he could not succeed in taking this city. 
But there is near here a stream called the Burizah River, 
which flows at a high level, going by the mountain-slopes. 
This river Alexander turned from its course, throwing it 
against the city [walls], and he set his army round and 
about until at length they obtained possession. Now the 
city of Firizabad stands in the midst of many gorges, and 
all around and about its circuit there are mountains, for the 
which cause all the roads that lead thither have to traverse 
the summits of divers passes. The [diverted] river there- 
fore soon afterwards laid the city completely under water, 
for the gorges filled and became asa lake, seeing that the 
water could find no outlet. In this condition Firizabad 
remained for many long years, the waters continually 
rising, until Ardashir the [founder of the Sassanian 
dynasty] came to the throne and began the conquest of 
the [eastern] world. And when he reached Firizibid, he 
assembled together many engineers and sage persons in 
order to contrive a means of clearing away those waters, 
Now there was a great master among his engineers, whose 
name was Burazah* With skill he contrived to bore [the 
beginning of] « tunnel to carry off the waters; but first 
he set in the mountain side iron posts, each one like 
a column for size, attaching thereto huge and strong 
chains, and these posts were very firmly planted. Then 
he continued his tunnel through the flank of the mountain, 





1 ‘The raing are now known a4 Kishk, “the Kiosk"; tho older name 
Jar wtill lingering (FNM, 241), ca 
2 ‘The name is clearly written in the MS. with all the vowels marked, 
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he himself labouring with the workmen, until but a little 

part remained before the boring would get through. King 
Ardashir now was brought to be present, and Burazah the 
master engineer spoke, saying: “When I shall have 
pierced this tunnel through, the water will rush out with 
force, which would carry me away and also [carry away 
to destruction] those who are working at the boring with 
me, Therefore [for our safety] T have caused this great 
leathern sack to be made.” In this Burfizah and his many 
workmen now took their place, and it was firmly fastened 
to the great chains [above deseribed], a great number of 
men being appointed to haul back with all their might on 
the chains as soon as the tunnel should come to be bored 
through. These therefore, in companies, sat down to the 
task. Then the portion that remained unbored of the 
tunnel was finally carried through. And the water now 
began to get power, drawing after it the sack in which ; 
the engineer Burizah and his company of workmen were 
sitting, and however much from above the people strained 
all their strength, it was of no avail, for the stream at last 
became so strong that it burst the chains asunder, 
(whereby Burfizah and all his men perished]; and the 
remains of those chains are still to be seen on the 
mountain side. When therefore after this fashion 
the waters had been drawn off [King Ardashir] laid the 
foundations of Firizabid as the city now exists; and its 
sround-plan is circular, even as though drawn with 
compasses. In the middle of the city, even as it were 
the centre point of the cirele, they laid out and built 
a platform to which the name of Irian Girdah [or Ayvan 
Girdah, “the cireular hall") was given, and this the Arabs 7 
eall Tirbal (“the Tower", On the summit of the platform 

pavilions! were built, and in their midst a mighty dome, 

which was called Gunbad [Kirmin or Girman], The four 


© The word used is sdyadd, “shades, shadows,” ie. “shady places”, 
in this sense not found in the diebionories. 
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walls below this dome, up to the spring of the cupola, 
measured in height 75 ells, and these walls were built of 
hloeks of stone. The cupola rising above this was built of 
kiln-burnt bricks, Water was brought hither from the 
top of a mountain, 1 league distant, and carried to the 
height [in tubes to make} a fountain. They dug also two 
tanks, one called Bim Pir, “ the Old Owl,” the other Bim 
Javin, “the Young Owl,” and over each of these tanks 
they built a tire-temple. The city [of Firizibid] is most 
pleasant to live in and a place to see; also hunting- 
grounds abound near by; the climate is temperate, 
bracing, and very agreeable. Luscious fruit in plenty 
and of all kinds is found here; also digestible water is 
abundant, for there are many running streams. They 
have built here too a mosque for the Friday prayers, also 
a fine hospital; and Sahib ‘Adil! [the Wazir of the last 
Buyid prince] founded a very good Library here, the equal 
of which will be met with in no other place. The castle 
of Sahirah stands in the neighbourhood of Firizaibad. 


The people of this city are a clever folk, accustomed to 


business and given to good works. 

Simkan and Hirak*—Simkan is a small town but most 
pleasant, and the wonder of the world, for this reason, that 
through its midst runs a river, spanned by a bridge, and 
in the one half of the city which stands on the hillside 
along this bank of the stream the climate is of the eold 
region. In this quarter there are only vineyards, producing 
such abundance of grapes that these fetch no price, so 
they [dry and] press them for the most part, making 


ao condiment? thereof, while some being kept are left 


* Bee Introduction, p. &. 
* Simkin is now the name of the district of which the chief city, 


Moubtleas older Simkin, is called Dizah. Wirnk, or Habrak’ (for the 


yea ty uncertain), ino longer to be found on the map, According 
to the Itinerary it stood half-way between Simkin (Ddzah) and Karel 
(ENN. 225). 1) ane Keen 
* The terme used are ‘asir, “squeened” of oxy 1" and ‘ad 
“hung ap,” that is, ‘* cured,” “+ preserve,” wettest a 








, 
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till a syrup is formed, which -after boiling down, 


coagulates into a block that becomes hard as stone. 


These blocks [of grape-raisins] are made very large, and 
before one can eat of them they have to be soaked in 
two or three times their weight of water. Further, 
they are sold at a very cheap rate. And as to the 
quarter of the city which lies on the other side of the 
river, this is entirely of the hot region, where the date- 
palm grows, also oranges, lemons, and the like. Hirak 
is a large village, where there is a much venerated 
shrine [ribat], In Simkin there is a mosque for the 
Friday prayer; the people here are (warlike, always] 
carrying arms. 

Maymand.'—A small town otf the hot region, where 
fruits of all kinds grow, especially most excellent grapes. 
There are running streams, and the climate is more 
temperate than in the other towns of the hot region. 
There is here a mosque for the Friday prayers. 

Hatizir2—aA district that lies entirely in the hot region, 
where the date-palm grows. There is no city here, and 
this district lies adjacent to Irihistan. Its people always 
go armed. 

Sarvistan and Kabanjan2—These are two towns that 
lie between Shirfiz and Pasi. Their climate is like that of 
Shiraz, There are running streams and some few gardens, 
producing grapes and other fruits of the cold region. The 
hunting-grounds here are famous, especially the mountain 

1 There is a Maymand to the east of Firtedbdd (see FNN. 305). But 
poskibly the chief town of the Niband District is intended, lying on the 
const to the east of Siraf, as mentioned by Istakhri (p. 104). This is no 
longer to be found on the map. 

2 ‘The MS. is clear, but there is doubt as to the reading. Istakbri 
(pp. 105 and 136) apparently mentions the same place under thee spooling 
Jibrin. It is wanting on the map, 

1 Survistin exists and Kabanjin is presumably equivalent to the 
modern Kahinjan (FNN. 221, 223). Yaqat (iv, 316) gives Kobanjin as 
“a village of the Shiraz (District)". Probably it is identical with 
al-Oshanjin, which Istakhr? (p. 136) mentions, coupling it with 
Sar . Wistiin . 
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region of Kabanjiin, Near here is the Salt Lake — 


[Namakistin],) where no fish or creature can exist for 
its sultness, Each town has a mosque for the Friday 
prayers, and the people here carry arms, being overbearing 
in their ways, 


The Sif [or Coast] Districts—These districts lie along 


the seashore. They are all of the hot region, and for the 
most part the inhabitants are Arabs. The climate here 
is extremely unhealthy, The best-known of these coast 
districts are the two called respectively the Sif of the 
People of Abii Zuhayr and the ‘Umarih Sif? In neither 
district is there any town with a Friday mosque, and 
nothing is grown here but dates, 

Laghir and Kakarjan.*—These are districts lying near 


Karzin. They are of the hot region, and the climate is: 


unhealthy. Dates are grown here. The people are all 
highwaymen, and in neither district is there any town 
with a mosque for the Friday prayer, 


Kurin and Irahistin’¢—Both the Irahistin District 
and Kurin lie in the desert country, and Kurin is counted 


as of Sirif, Its climate is so extremely torrid that only 
men who are native-born can stay here by reason of this 
excessive heat during the summer. ‘There are no running 
streams nor underground channels. Their corn-lands lack 


irrigation entirely, and no fruit is grown here excepting 
only dates, Further, in their plantations the date-palms 


* Not marked on the map, 
* From the accounts of the Arab geographers the Abi Zuharr C 
| at Sunt: Srapacrs th | Siharr Const 
ay near Btraf, while the ‘Umirah Coast was opposite the Island of Ox 
Neither name now is found on the imap, = of Quy 


 * The town of Lighir exists near the bend of the Thakain | . 
‘Glongues north-west of Khunj (FNN. 198), ee ee 


4 Kaharjin is no longer to 
si eae edema mentions it as upon the Thakin River ehhh he 
calla the Shiidkin), Kaharjin coming below Naband and above Dasht t 
Sige on i sea-oonst (Ist. 10, TH. 101). ss | 

Neither Auran nor the Trihistan District is to be found on the 
present map. Kurin, however, is given in the Itineraries ax situated 
| Bleagues from Laghir and four days march from Strif, 
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do not stand on the level ground, for by reason of the lack 
of water, and that these may not perish from the drought, 
they dig in the soil a great trench, as deep down as the 
date-palm is high, and the palm-trees are planted in the 
bottom of this trench, so that only their very tops appear 
above the ground-level. Then during the winter these 
trenches are filled by the rains with water, [which sinks in], 
and so all the year round the palms get moisture, The dates 
are of rare excellence, Hence it is a saying ‘“ Where is it 
that the date-palms grow In a pit?” and the answer is 
“Tn Trahistan”. In this country near every village there 
stands out in the desert a fort, for all the people here are 
footpads, and everyone carries arms seeing that each man 
seeks to rob his neighbour and to shed his blood. When 
aman here is about to go out as highwayman he will take 
threshed corn, with some dry bread crumbled, in a wallet, 
and in a night and a day will cover 20 leacues of the 
road, and so accomplish his villainy, Further, the people 
here are always in revolt against the Government, since 
ho army can stay in these parts for more than the three 
months of the springtime, for they cannot hold out the 
winter here by reason of the rains, with the consequent 
lack of fodder [for their beasts], nor during the summer 
by reason of the heat. Nevertheless, in the days of 
the Buyid supremaey they were brought under subjection, 
and for a time forced to obey authority; and during the 
reign of ‘Adud-ad-Dawlah 10,000 of their men served in 
his army as soldiers, Their chief at this time was one 
of the name of Habi' Then after the days of ‘Adud- 
ad-Dawlah they again revolted, and none of them could 
be got to pay any tribute until recently, indeed, when 
the Atabeg Chiuli by force of arms has become master in 
their territories, 


‘The Paris, MS, gives the name ns Jali; the corresponding 


Passage in Hify Abra hae Jini; he is apparently not mentioned by 
Ibn-al-Athir. 
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Najiram and Hirashi2—Najiram is a small town and 
Harashi a village, both being of the dependencies of Siraf, 
and lying in the very hot region. 

Huzi and Saviyah2—These, with some other districts, 
‘are of the coast-lands that belong to the Island of Qays, 
being under the rule of the Amir Kaysh. They all lie 
adjacent to the hot region of the Kirman province. 

The islands that belong to this district of Ardashir 
Khirah are these: the Island of Lar, the Island of 
Afzinah, and the Island of Qays; and the Island of Qays 
is the chief among them all. The deseription of these and 
of the other islands [of the Persian Gulf] will he given 
in the chapter which the author has written describing 
the seas, and which will be found on a later page, 
wherefore there is no need to detail them here, [It is, 
however, wanting] 


THE SHAPUR Kuvran Dtsrricr 
This district took its name from Shapir, son of King 
Ardashir founder fof the Sassanian dynasty]; and the 
_eentral city of the district is Bishivbir: this with the 
other towns and sub-districta being as follows. 
Bishavir'—The Arabs wrote the name Bishabor, it 
having originally been Bi-Shabar, and then to lighten 
the pronunciation the #7 was dropped, so that finally it 
_ ' Spelt Hoshi for the second time, and Kharasht in the Paris MS. 
Tt is not mentioned by the Arab geographers. Najiram, according to 
Trjakhbri (p. 34), Iny to the north of Straf. Neither iames now occur on 
ithe map, but Najiram is probably identical with the present harbour uf 
‘Banilar Dayyur in the Dashtt District (FNN, 217). 
7 Hurt is probably the modern Chird, in the Shib Kah aub-<dlistrict of vy 


- r t 

| Laristan, lying 10 leagues west of Chirnok. In Istakbri {p. 103) the a. ; 

 Bame occtrs variously as Siri, Siri, or Shihri. Saviyah may be . 
_ @elerical error, for which we should read Tavinah, the name of a village a 


dying I league to the westward of Charuk (FNN. 280), 
S¢ Modern Shapir (FNN. =47). Written variously in the MS, 
Bishavivir aod in the Paris copy Bi-Shapar, and in error Nishapor with 


other variants. The name originally waa Bih-Shapdr, “the Good Thing 
of King Sapor,” Thing) 
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has come now to be called Shapfir. In the most ancient 
days a city was founded here by King Tahmiarath, at 
a time when there was no other city in-all Fars excepting 
only Istakhr, and the name [of Shapir town] was then 
called Din Dila. When Alexander the Great appeared in 
Firs, he laid this town in ruins, so that nought remained 
standing thereof. Then when the kingdom had come to 
the hands of Shaptr he for the seeond time founded it, 
and brought all its buildings to completion, giving to the 
new city his own name. Indeed, to every city that King 
Shaiptr founded, he gave the same his own name, that 
his memory might thus be kept in mind; and this was 
the city of Bishapir, The climate here is that of the hot 
region ; and by reason that on the north side it is shut in 
[by hills] the town is unhealthy and damp. The water 
Supply is from 4 great stream that is called the Bishaptr 
River. It is a very large river, but seeing that there are 
here many rice-fields, its water is noxious and unwhole- 
some, There are, however, in. this district so many 
orehards of fruit-bearing trees of all kinds, such as date- 
palins, orange, shaddock, and lemon-trees, that fruit here 
fetehes no price; and those who pasa by the road even fail 
to pluck it. «There are also aromatic flowers in great 
abundance, such as water-lilies,; the narcissus, viulets, 
and jasmine; further, they produce much silk here, for 
mulberry-trees grow lnxuriantly. Then honey and wax 
are cheap, both in this city and in Kazirtin. Of late years 
Bi-Shaptr has fallen much to ruin through the tyranny of 
Abu Sa‘'d* Now, however, since the establishment of the 
present Saljiiq government its buildings are all being 


" restored. It has a mosque for the Friday prayers, and the 
__- people are intelligent. 
| Jirrahs Called in Persian Girrah, It is a small town, 





' Of the Shabinkirah ; see Introduction, ps 12. 
| — ® The district of Jirrah exists, and the town of that name is probably 
to be identified with the modern Ishfiyiqin (FNN. 185). For the 
Masaram District see below in the Itineraries. ir 
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liaving a warm climate. Its water is from a stream that 
is known as the Girrah Hiver, and this takes its rise in 
the Misaram District. This town produces nothing but 
rice—which pays the land-tax'—dates, and corn, The 
people for the most part go armed. There is a mosque 
here for the Friday prayers. The district called Mir-1- 
Jirrah ? is of this neighbourhood, 

Ghundijin?—This 1s known as Dasht Biri in Persian. 
lt is a small town of the hot region, and its water is from 
a single brackish well, there being no other source in the 
place, No corn is grown here. There is a mosque in the 
town for the Friday prayer, and many pious men were 
natives of this place. There are now many shoemakers 
and weavers living here. 

Khisht and Kumdarij.A—Two small towns lying in the 
hill country of the very hot region. Tnnumerable date- 
palms grow here, but no other fruit-trees. There are 
some running streams, but the water of these is warm and 
not wholesome todrink. The corn crops here sometimes 
fail entirely, but at other times are abundant? The 
people of the place carry arms, and for the most part they 
are robbers. 

Anburin and Basalt (id "—These places: lie contiguous 
to Nawbanjin. Anburin is a small town, of which 





+ The MS, is without diacritical points, and in ruzz-i-bhardjl the first 
word may, instead of russ, “rice,” be read as cor, “gold” (ie. money), 
or raz, “grapes.” The translation is uncertain, | ) 

2 Mar of Jirroh no longer exists, but 44 leagues to the north of 
Kiazirtin there is the village of Mardak, which mar have a connexion 
with the name (FNN, 25). 

7 No town of Chundijan now exists, but from ites position aT given in 
the Itinerary modern Jamiluh probably occupies its site (PNN, 105), 

* FNN. It. - 

* Bake, “lacking,” and hdryib, with tho sense, not given in the 

‘dictionaries, of “abundant”. These words occur again below, 

~ Basht is now the chief town of the Bavi sub-district in Koh Gilayah 
(PRN. 271). This probably marks the site of Anburin, mentioned also 
by Istakhri (p. 110), but the names Anburan and QO sre now unknown, 


anil the Arab geographers make no mention of Basht Chie. 
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& number of pious folk are natives. The climate is 
temperate, and there are many running streams. Basht 
Qité is a district lying in the cold region of the mountain 
lands, 

Juntiad Mallaghin.—This is « small town which 
stands in its own district, The climate is hot, and there 
are taany running streams. Fruit is grown, also aromatic 
plants. There is a castle here, among other neighbouring 
castles that are well fortified and celebrated, The air in 
this castle is so cool that [stores of] wheat can be kept 
here without damage, and they have made good cisterns 
for water. There is a mosque for the Friday prayer in 
the town. 

Tir Murdan and Jayikan*—These are two districts 
wherein are many large villages but no town, Of villages 
there are Kharrirah, Didmiin, and Dil Gawz [Nut Village], 
All these districts lie among broken rocky ground, with 
stony ascents and descents like those in the Kharragiin 
[District in Persian ‘Iriq], though here the country is 
rougher and the roads steeper. ‘The climate is of the cold 
region and good, On all sides there are orchards, with fruit 
of every kind; more especially groves of nut-trees, and 
in such numbers as to be beyond count, nuts being carried 
into Shiriz and the surrounding districts from here, 
Honey, too, is abundant. Now all the hills here, with 
their ascents and descents, are everywhere sown for corn 
crops, Some, where the hillside is steep, lack for water, 
but the valleys are well irrigated, for there are numerous 
ronning brooks. The village of Kharrirah [which means 


The modern DO Gunbadin (Two Domes), Iving § leagues west of 
molern Aiishit. 

* Tir Murdin exista, and Joyikin, which I4akhri writes Jayikhin 
'p. 110), is modern Chawgin, lying 4 leagues enst of Fabliyin (FN. 
i, 2M). Kherrirah (position given in the Itineraries), Didmiin, ant 
Dih Gaws (Nut Village) are not to be found on the modern maps, for this 
Didmin cannot be the present village of that name lying 1 league 
sonth-onst of Shirie. 


antl itis probably tho pla 
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“humming “] is so named beeause near by this village 
a stream falls into a deep gorge, where it makes a great 
noise [as of humming], which in the Arabic tongue is 
called Kharir--Mé [“the Humming of the Water}, 
Aba Nasr, the father of Ba Jal) and who left so many 
descendants, came originally from Tir Murdin. All the 
people of this district go armed, and for the most part 
they are bandits and highwaymen by night. Further, 
there are excellent hunting-grounds here. 

Sanim and Basrang*—These are two districts lving 
between Zir [or Ziz] and Sumayram, The climate is that 
of the cold region, for the districts stand high in the hill 
country, with torrents of water and many running streams. 
From year's end to year's end snow is never long absent 
from the mountains here, and there are Inany good hunting- 
grounds, The source of the Shirin River is in the Bazrang 
District. The chief town of this region is Sariim. Most 
of the men here are muleteers, 

Simlakht®—This is a district of the very cold region 
lying near Sarim and Bazrang. There are many running 
streams here, 

Ahullars—A large village where they quarry the 
millstones which are used throughout the greater part 
of the province of Firs, for the stone here is of excellent 
quality. The curious part is that in all Firs they erin 


The reading of the name is uncertain, and 
mentioned in Dbn-al-Athir, 

* The taodern district is called Churim, of Which the chief town is 
called Tall-Gird, * Round Hill,” lying 10 leagues north-east of Bthbahin. 
The name of Bazrang, frequently montioned by the Aral feographers, 
has disappeared from the Hap, @8 also ts wanting the town of Zir, which 
Muqadlast (p. 380) writes Fiz. Sumayram, now entled Samiram, lies 
4 leagues to the south-west of Isfndlrin (EF NWN. 2A), 278). 

* Spelling most uncertain, and apparently no longer to be found on 
the map, Variants may be real Simbakht, Salfment., Salimnnhast, ote, : 
ce given in Istakhri (p. 114) as As-Saljan (with 


thie Aba Naar is not 


many variants). 


“pamilés lies # leagues north-west of Shiriz and 5 loagues beye 
Guym (Jawaym) (ENN, 191), ‘1 gues beyond 
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their corn with millstones from this village, but when the 


people thereof have to grind their own corn they go to 
some other village to do so, for in their own place there is 
no stream [to turn «a mill), and the springs even are very 
scanty in their water supply, on whieh the people have to 
depend for drinking. Exeept for these millstones the 
plact produces nothing; there is neither corn nor fruit 
grown here, and they look to the quarrying of these 
stones for their means of living, whereby too they are 
enabled to pay taxes to the Treasury to the amount of 
700 dinars yearly. 

Khumayiptn and Dik ‘Ali’—These are two districts, 
and [Dih ‘Ali] the chief town has a mosque for the Friday 
prayers. The climate is cold, and there are many walnut 
and pomegranate trees here, also much honey and wax 
comes from these districts, which lie in the neighbourhood 
of Tir Murdan and near by Bayda. The people generally 
go armed; they are for the most part muleteers, In the 
neighbourhood are excellent hunting-grounds. 

Kaziriin and its Distriet.—The original seat of Kazirin 
was at [the three villages called] Nawdar, Darist, and 
Rahbin, and the city was first founded by Tahmirath, 
King Shapir, in later times, built greatly here, making of 





Kazirin an outlying part of Bishabar. The climate is hot, 


like that indeed of Bishivar, and all the water they drink 
has to be taken from wells, for there are no running 


streams, only the three underground water-channels of 
the villages above-mentioned. Their corn-lands entirely 


Inck irrigation and depend on the rains. The city of 
Kiizirin lies in ruins, but the farms round about are 


populous, and their homesteads are not [mere enbins] like 
those of other hamlets in these parts, but are strongly 


' Dih ‘All, now more generally called Dali, lies 44 leagues south-enst. 
of Ardakin, | The name of Khumiyijin, mentioned by Istakhri (p. P11) 


aaa district, but with no town large enough to possess a mosque for the 
Friday prayers, has disappeared from the may, 
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built houses, well fortified, as «a defence against the 
Shabankarah [Kurds], who are numerous throughout this 
district, Each farmstead here stands separate one from 
another, and they are not built together [in groups of 
villages|, The cloths ealled Tiizi [originally coming from 
Tawwaj]| which they nake here are woven from the fibre 
of the flax-plant. Of this, first they tie up the fibrous 
Stalks im bundles and throw these into a tank full of 
water, leaving the fibre loose until it has rotted. It is 
next gathered up, the fibre being separated out, and the 
flax is then spun into linen thread. Next, this linen 
thread 16 washed in the water of the Rahban water- 
channel; and though the water here is but seanty, it has 
the property of making white the linen thread that is 
washed in it, and if it be washed in any other water 
it never becomes white. Now, this Rahban water-channel 
is the property of the royal Treasury, and the custom is 
now established that the profit thereof belongs to the 
house of the Amir, the Treasury having granted the usage 
thereof to the weavers who weave the cloths under the 
orders of the Treasury. There is an Inspector who 
oversees on behalf of the Treasury, and there are the 
brokers who set a just price on the cloths, sealing the 
bales with a stamp before they are delivered over to 
the foreign merchants. In times past it was all after 
this wise. The brokers would make up the bales of the 
Kazirini cloth, the foreign merchants would come and 
buy the bales as they stood thus made up, for they placed 


reliance on the brokers, and in any city to which they 
Were carried the certificate of the Kazirini broker was 


merely asked for and the bale would then be sold at 
a profit without being opened [for examination}, Thus it 
often happened that a load of Kazirani bales would pass 
from hand to hand ten times over, unopened. But now, 
in these latter days, fraud has become rife, and the people 
becoming dishonest all confidence is gone, for the goods 
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with the Treasury stamp are often found deticient, whereby 
foreign traders have come to avoid the merchandise of 
Kazirin. This fraud was especially common during the 
reign of the Amir Abi Sa'd,* whose bad government and 
tyranny were manifest to all, If, however, this evil state 
of things could be changed, much wealth would still accrue 
from this manufacture. Further, in addition to the 
revenues to be derived from the Kazirini cloths, which 
belong to the house of the Amir, there are the land-tax 
and the enustoms, both of which would increase greatly 
under a just and stable government. In various of the 
townships of Kazirin there are mosques for the Friday 
prayers. The people, however, are covetous and needy ; 
further, they are oa slanderous folk. In all these parts 
there are places where [a criminal] may take refuge, na it 
were in a Herim for Sanctuary ], and of such is [the shrine] 
of Shaykh Abi Ishiq Shirazi, whom Allah sanctify! 
Among the populous districts of Kiazirin are Mir and 
Shitashgin?* 

Nawhanjan® and Sha'h Bavviin— Nawbanjin in former 
times was a very great and beautiful city, but during 
the misrule of Abi Sa‘d of Kiazirin it was more than 
nee taken by storm, being sacked and burnt, so that 
even the great mosque was then destroyed by fire. In 
this state of ruin it remained for many years, being 
but a lair for lions and wolves, a place of ravenous 
beasts and their prey; its population was scattered 
abroad, and its people perished in foreign lands. When, 
however, the Atabeg Chiuli arrived in Fars, and the 
province was rid of Abi Sa‘d, he began to rebuild the 
city, and it may now be hoped that under the stable 
government [of the Saljigqs] its prosperity will be restored. 


' Of the Shabankéroh ; see Introduction, p. 12 

® Probably Mar of Jirrah, see above under Jirrah. Shitushgiin is 
tinknown, 

7 Now known as Nawbandagin (FNN. 303). 
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The climate here is that of the hot region but temperate, 
lt has many running streams. Fruits of all kinds crow 
here, also aromatic plants in abundance: 

The Vale of Sha'b Bavvan' lies in the neighbourhood of 
Nawbanjan; and it may be thos deseribed. It is a great 
valley enclosed between two ranges of mountains, 3) learnes 
in length by 14 leagnes across. Its climate is that of the 
eold region, none better anywhere, Villages one after 
another extend along the valley, and a great river flows 
down the middle part thereof, so that no place is cooler or 
more healthy to live in. Further, there are many excellent 
springs everywhere about, and from the head of the valley 
to its foot, all down its length and across it, there are 
frnit-trees growing everywhere, so that from their shade 
the sunlight never falls upon the ground. The fruit here 
ms Of all kinds, and very excellent in quality. Should 
4% man walk from one end of the valley to the other, 
the sunshine will nowhere fall on him: and from one 
end of the year to the other the snow retains on the 
summits of the mountains that lie on either hand. It 
has been said by wise men that there are four Earthly 
Paraiises, to wit, the Ghawtah [(Garden-lands] of Damascus, 
Sughd [Sogdiana] of Khurasan, [this Valley of] Sh‘ab 
Kavviin, and lastly the Meadow of Shidin®; by which 
they mean that these four places just mentioned are the 
loveliest and pleasantest Places of the whole earth. There 
are here in the neighbourhood, besides this valley of 
Sha‘b Bavvan, many other distriets, both in the hill country 
and in the plains, which are well populated, fertile, and 
rich, with running streams. The White Castle—Qal‘ah 
Sapid—stands at the distance of | league from Naw- 
banjin, and the description of the same will be 


given 
later in the section relating to the Castles, 


All the district 


' See FNN. 303. 
® Otherwise called the Meadow-land of Shidin and 


. tinetitioned helow-, 
bat ite situation, unfortunately, is nowhern given, 
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round Sha‘b Bavvin is of the hill country, and round 


Nawhbanjin there are limitless hunting-grounds. The 
people of Nawbanjin are a discreet folk, with an aptitude 
for politeness, 

Hildd Shibirt—This countryside lies between the Fars 
and Khizistin provinces. In olden times it was very 
populous, but it now has fallen to ruin. Its climate is 
temperate though of the hot region, and there are many 
running streams. 

air and Kah Jiliyah?—The Jiliyah Mountain is a hill 
district with many lands, and its chief town is Zir. The 


climate here is cold; there are abundant running streams 


and numerous fine villages. During the recent times of 
disorder, and especially when the Assassins—and may 


Allah cause them to perish |—held sway in the land, all this 


district fell greatly to ruin, Fruit orchards are numerous, 
and in Zir there is a mosque for the Friday prayer. This 


district lies not far distant from Sumayram, and there are 


fine hunting-grounds within its borders, 


_1 “The Country of Sapor” is still found on the map (FNN. 266), 
According to Muqaddasi its chief town was called Jdmah (the Township), 


and Hinduwin or Hindijin was within ite limits (Muq. 422, Ist. LE). 
* Koh Giltiyah is still the name for the great province, with many aub- 


districts, occupying all the mountain region to the north.west of Firs 





(FNN, 262), For Zir or Zix see above under Saram. 


(To be continent. | 
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A PROPOS DE LA DATATION EN S0GDIEN 
Pan BR. GAUTHIOT 


EPUIS qu’en avril 1911, a paru dans ce méme journal 

- une note sur Ja langue et I'écriture des anciens 
documents sogdiens retrouvés par M. M. A. Stein, dans 
une tour du vieux limes chinois, il nous a été possible 
d'étudier de plus prés ces textes si curieux. M. M. A. Stein, 
d'accord avec M. Cowley, qui les avait le premier examinés, 
« bien voulu mettre & notre disposition les photographies 
des six “lettres” les mieux conservées, Celles-ci, malgré 
lage, et bien qu’elles soient toutes plus ou moins détériorées, 
constituent des documents précieux; ce ne sont pas le 
moins du monde des débris: toutes présentent, maloré 
leurs lacunes, des morceaux d'un seul tenant, dont Ia 
longueur est variable, il est vrai, mais qui fournissent des 
phrases snivies, des formes nominales et verbales varies, 
bref de véritables petits textes. 

Cependant, elles restent difficiles i comprendre comme 
tous les documents anciens qui se référent f& la vie 
journalitre, Méme sur les domaines oh nous sommes 
le mieux informés, notre connaissance de la vie pratique 
avec tous ses details précis demeure fort imparfaite; 
la littérature, en effet, ne nous renseigne pas, ou peu 
sen faut, sur ce sujet. On peut s'iimaginer dds lors quelle 
est notre indigence quand il s'agit d'une langue ignorée 
pour ainsi dire il y a pen d'années, et qui était parlée 
par des hommes dont les meeurs, les conditions et le genre 
dexistence nous sont encore inconnus, II est & craindre 
d'ailleurs, que la littérature religieuse bouddhique traduite 
du sanskrit ne nous donne gubre de renseignements sur 
lo vocabulaire technique et familier des Sogdiens; mais 
on peut espérer que les apocryphes, les textes contenant 
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des recettes magiques ou autres, et les progres de 
Varchéologie de I'Asie centrale dans son ensemble nous 
aideront davantage. Dans quelque temps, peut-ftre, il 
sera possible de donner une véritahle &diftion des doen- 
ments de M. M. A. Stein, surtout si Ja fortune qui a tant 
fait deja pour les archéolorues et Jes linguistes en Asie 
centrale se montre favorable, En attendant, leur étude 
linguistique attentive, A Taide des renseignements fournis 
par le sogdien bouddhique, manichéen et chrétien, ainsi 
que par les antres dialectes iraniens. peut donner dés 
maintenant des résultats positifs. 

Il est déja possible, par exemple, de se rendre compte, 
que le sogdien apparait dans les textes anciens rapportés 
par M. M. A. Stein et quil a trouvés, d'apres les 
renseignements qu'il nous a obligeamment fournis, aupres 
de documents chinois datés des années 1 & 20 de notre ére, 
sous une forme déja nettement détinie et qui n'a varié sur 
aucun point essentiel jusqu'au septiéme sidcle ay GINS, Ot 
elle servait de langue littéraire aux bouddhistes. et Jusqu'au 
nenvieme, of les rédacteurs manichéens de inscription de 
Kara Balgassonn I'éerivaient encore (ef. F. W. K. Miiller, 
Sitsungsherichte de lAcadéinie de Berlin, 1909, no XXVii), 
Sans doute n’était-elle plus parlée alors comme ello était 
notee: les manichéens et les chrétiens Ul se sont adressis 
au peuple ont usé d'une langue sensiblement plus évolude 
et débarrassée des eryptogrammes: car |e sordien a été 
traité sur ce point comme le moyen persan. Dans les 
documents bouddhiques eux-mémes, ou du moins dans 
certains, se manifeste le désaccord entre Ia vieille 
orthographe traditionelle et usage familier au copiste 
ou au rédacteur: pour n'en donner qu tn exemple; le mot 
“monde” est "84"np$ dans les textes bouddhiques, et sur 
Tinseription de Kara Balowssmin (ef. Miller, Joe. land, 
P. 720) dont le caractire littéraire et savant est un trait 
easenticl, quil faut mettre avant tout en relief. ‘Mas 
ln spirante bilabiale 8 a tendu assez tht & perdre sa 
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sonorite et & passer 1 f an contact d'une consonne 
sourde, et cette modification est indiquée parfois par les 
houddhistes au moyen d'un point souscrit au 3 ( uinsi 
Documents Pelliot Inventaire, n° 3519); quant aux chrétiens 
ils terivent jémS8é (ef. F, W. K. Miller, Sitzwngsberichte de 
Académie de Berlin, 1907, ne xiii, p. 6); le méme fait 
sest produit pour le 8 de 'r “quatre” (ef. Mém. Soe. Ling., 
t. xvi, pp. 137 et 151). Mais la foree de la tradition 
litteraire a été grande en sogdien (cf. JA., juillet-aodt, 
L911, p. 56 et suiv.), et elle a pesé sur les innovations des 
wanichéens eux-mémes, ainsi que l'on peut s'en rendre 
compte facilement en lisant le premier des Zuei soghdiache 
Exkurse de M. F. C. Andreas (v. Sitzungaberichte de 
Académie de Berlin, 1910, n® xv), o4 est domé un 
apergu du role des graphies historiques en sogdien 
manichéen. Dans l'ensemble d'ailleurs, l'unité mise en 
relief ici-méme (JRAS., April, 1911, p. 501 et suiv.) se 
contirme & examen: on avait déji signalé (ibid., p. 505) 
que le participe passé du verbe “aller” était “yf? dans 
les documents Stein comme dans Vensemble du sopdien ; 
on peut ajouter qu'il en est de méme pour presque tout 
le vocabulaire et, en particulier, les verbes dont voici 
quelques exemples : 

pr'é-, “vendre” (p. ex. T, XII, a. ii, 4, ligne 3). 

6er-, “donner” (p. ex. T. XII, a ii, 4, 1. 10). 

ér-, “avoir” (p. ex, T. XII, a. ii, 3, 1. 8). 

pri’y-, “ ordonner™ (p. ex. T. XII, a. ii, 4, 1. 5). 

qryn- (prés.), yryt- (part, pass.), “acheter” (p. ex. 

T. XI, a. ii, 8g, Il. 5 et 6), 
fys-, “ entrer” (T, AIL, a. ii, 1, 1. 7 et 8). 


A cbte de cela les quelques traits d'archaisme, d'ailleurs 


' Nous transerivons ici le sogdien tant des lettres rapporters par 
M. Stein que des textes bouddhiques ou de Vinseription de Kara- 
Bulgassoun, c'est-i-dire tout le sogdien noté en éeriture “ sogdienne” 
conformiment aux indiontions doundes dans le Journal Asiatique, janvier- 
février, 191], p, $1 et suivantes, 


JnAS, 1912. ; pe 
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précienx, paraissent peu de chose. Notons, cependant, que 
equivalent de liranien commun “/aéa (pers. ;!), qui doit 
étre régulitrement en sogdien a¢ (ef. Mém. Soc. Ling. 
t. xvii, p. 155), est précisément attesté sous cette forme 
dans les documents Stein of on le trouve, entre autres, 
T. XII, a. un, 5, ll. 11 et 32, T. XII, a. ii, 1, 1, 9, tandis 
quen sogdien bouddhique, manichéen et chrétien on ne 
rencontre plus que dum noté respectivement fnn et [¥; or 
ce dan est visiblement un dérivé de *lada, Ajountons que 
la lettre T. XU, a. ii, 3 présente la forme dwySryh soit 
*ouyoar- “fille” & la ligne 27, au licu du *éusx"t des textes 
bouddhiqnes, éerit tantét éwyt, tantét &ywt, et dont le - 
est dai a& Tanalogie de mf (*mét), “mére.” et autres 
semblables. 


Un point particulier ot se marque Ia continuité de la 
tradition littéraire du sogdien est la forme de la elausule 
qui sert & dater les lettres rapportées par M. M. A. Stein. 
Quatre sur six sont munies de cette formule qui se présente 
d'abord sous I'aspect suivant dans le document publié en 
fac-similé dans le cahier de janvier, 1911, de ce Journal - 

hort ZNH lykh ké 10 myk myw kb 14 arythe, 

Le sens de cette phrase, qui forme la ligne 9 du texte on 
question, est clair: elle signitie “ fait cette lettre lors du 
dixi#me mois, lors du quatorze écoulé”. Le participe 
passe Jort (écrit aussi ert) ne fait pas de difficulté (cf. avest. 
kerata-); le mot ké non plus (ef. avest. hase); on'syie est 
la correspondant tout A fait régulier de T'iranien *mah- 
et du persan sl. si l'on tient compte de la loi posée par 
M. Andreas du passage de A intervocalique ik» en sogdien. 
Quant & 10 myk c'est exactement notre “ 1Otme" et il se 
lisait *éasamik on *Suemik. Plus intéressants sont Je 
eryptogramme ZNA et les mots lykh et syth Nous 
examinerons d'abord ce dernier, 

Il est en effet une partie essentielle de la formule (ue 
nous étudions et se retrouve partout, Dans le document 
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T. XII, a, ii, 8g In clausule est trés endommagée, mais on 
y lit clairement : 
ket ZN tykh oc oe 20 (7)+ 6 ayth, 
cest 4 dire, en somme, la méme chose que plus haut. Les 
autres documents datés présentent de légeres variations ; 
mais l'un au moins emploie syth de la méme facon et A la 
méme place; on a dans T. XIT, a. ii, 3: 
np'yit ANH lykh pr "tértyk VR pr 10 aylh, 
Lautre (T. XII, a. ii, 5) porte : 
upyit ZN lykh “€ ké'n pr “értyk mw p 12 (22), 
‘suivi d'une abréviation ou plutét d'un complexe de lettres 
écrastes et surchargées ov il est difficile actuellement de 
tien distinguer. Le seribe sentant venir le bout de la ligne 
dés la fin de m’yw a lnisaé tomber le r du second pr qui 
nest représenté que par p, a écrit verticalement au lien de 
les aligner horizontalement les unités du nombre 12 et 
a réduit ce qui devait suivre 4 un traeé pour ainsi dire 
ilisible et qui peut-étre, ou méme probablement, doit 
signifier #yth, Quoiqu'il en soit ces deux derniéres formules 
ne sont pas plus difficiles eomprendre dans l'ensemble 
que les deux premiéres : np yét correspond évidemment 
i krt, la préposition pr est l'équivalent de *6 et elle 
signifie de facon sire, car elle se rencontre fréquemment 
i travers tous les textes sogdiens, “i, sur.” Quant & 
‘tértyk et “értyk ce sont deux formes de ordinal 
“troisieme ” sur l'explication duquel il est inutile d'insister 
ict et pour lequel il suffit de renvoyer aux Mémoires de la 
Soeieté ade Lingwistique, t. xvii, pp. 147-8. Entin YRA" 
est le eryptogramme sémitique qui répond au sogdien 





myw, “mois” (ef, hébr. TI, yr. Lup), et ' kt'n est 


une indication de provenance, ainsi qu'il ressort de la 
lettre méme. 

En somme, si on réserve momentanément les autres: 
points intéressants que soulévent les formules qui viennent 
d'étre citées et analysdes, on constate d'abord que syth, 
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sans que le mot “jour” soit exprimé, et joint A un nom de 
nombre cardinal (opposition avec l'ordinal qui précéde le 
mot “mois” est flagrante) indique Ja date de la journée 
dans les lettres anciennes que nous devons i M. M. A. Stein. 
Or, il en est de méme exactement dans les documents 
bouddhiques de la collection de Paris qui proviennent de 
Touen-houang et dont la date, sinon d'origine premiére, du 
moins de copie est singulitrement plus basse, La plupart 
sont incomplets et, comme il est naturel, ce sont les deux 
extrémites qui manquent généralement. Mais parmi ceux 
dont la tin est & peu prés conservée, il en est un dont le 
temoignare est parfaitement clair: c'est celui qui se 
termine (Docwments Pelliot, Inventaire, »° 8520) par 
cette indication 


pr my ard wypetomy m'yy pndds wytyh 


cest a dire “en l'année du tigre (my sré), sixiéme 
(ef. Wem. Soe, Ling., t. xvii, pp. 152 seq. et 158) mois, 
quingze (jours) écoulés”, I] n'y a done pas de doute sur 
la maniere de dater en question, ni sur son caractare 
traditionnel en sogdien ; les bouddhistes dy septiceme sidele 
et aprés se servaient encore de syt- ut opposaient encore 
ordinal du mois au nombre cardinal du jour, 

Ce qui est tout A fait remarquable c'est quien faisant 
ainsi, ils continuaient un vieil usage iranien qui est attesté 
en vieux perse, Le verbe iranien sak- dont ayt- (c'est. 
am dire *serf-) est le participe passit passif réoulier sert 
tout specialoment & indiquer [écoulement du temps 
(cf. Bartholomae, Alfiranisches Wh, colonne 1453). Dans 
Ja grande inscription de Bisutin @a avec le pluriel 
(souvent) eb @kim" avec le singulier (une fois) sert 
precisement & indiquer la date du jour (v. pour les renvois 
Bartholomae, Alliran, Wh., col. 754). La tournure perse 
nest dailleurs pas tout i fait claire: iia of Pl timn 
sont suivis du verhe “étre” et précédés dn mot riude- 
i Vinstrumental dans le cas du pluriel, au nominatif dans 
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celui du singulier et d'une forme du mot “ mois” qui peut 
étre soit le locatif de maf-, soit le génitif de maha-:- 
toutefois il reste que @k*t*- est inséparable de l'avestique 
sith-, saxt-, et plus encore du sogdien syf-. Le mode 
demploi du radical suk-, @aka- differe dans le langue 
ancienne du Fars, et dans celle, plus réecente, du Nord 
seythique qui est dtudiée ici, inais sa valeur est la méme, 
et il remplit sur l'un et l'autre domaine linguistique Je 
méine role spécial et, pour ainsi dire, technique. En vieux 
perse comme en sogdien le quantiéme du mois est désigné 
par un nom de nombre eardinal. 

A eéte de ce point essentiel pour I'intelligence des 
formules qui servent A dater les documents en sogdien, 
il en est quelques autres qui sy rattachent et qu'il 
convient d’examiner dis maintenant. On a vu plus haut 
que deux des quatre clausnles qui terminent les lettres que 
nous devons a M. M. A. Stein commencent par ri, participe 
passe du verbe *br-, ° faire,” forme facile 4 comprendre, et 
que les autres débutent par un autre participe passé 
ap yt, dont nous nous sommes contenté d'indiquer 
provisoirement qu'il remplissait le réle de irt. Mais la 
signification exacte de ce np'yat est particulitrement 
interessante. I] figure dans l'inseription sogdienne de 
Kara Balgassoun; M. F. W. K. Miiller |'a déchiffré tris 
exnctement & la ligne 2, of il a lu nplyitw é'rnt 
(of. Sitswngsberichte de Académie de Berlin, 1909, p, 727 
quil atraduit par “ont écrit”, Cette traduction manque 
un peu de précision; c'est “ont compose ", “ont rédigé", 
qu il faut dire (c'est a dire en allemand, “ ate *SAMMen 
gesetat,” “ haben festgestellt, verfasst") car npydtw Frnt 
rend exactement le chinois #¢. d'une part et de lantre 
se distingue nettement de pyét “ éerit” en sogdien méme. 
Ce pyét tigure au début des documents Stein et sur leur 
adresse, ainsi que l'on a vu dans ce Jowrnal méme (April, 
I911, p. 505), et dans les deux lettres mS se terminent 
par la clausule du type npyttw ZNH . , & Savoir 


a 
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T. XX, a. ii, 3, et T. XX, a. ii, 5, il se trouve répété a Ia 
fin du texte, Ainsi dans T. AIT, a. 11, 5 on hit: 


ee we | past MEN yypé Bath pry-ypcep 
napye 2NH lykh'é ken pr tértyk . . . . ete. 


d'oit il ressort clairement que la lettre a été “ éerite (de In 
part de) son esclave Pryywsp (un nom d'aspect bien 
iranien, a lire peut-étre Fric*asp ?),* mais que, ceci a été 
arrangé (fixé, rédigé) au troisitme mois... .” ete. Ce 
sens de npyat explique d ailleurs bien mieux son alternance 
avec /ert, “fait,” que ne pourrait le faire celui de “ écrit”; 
np'ytt et krt portent sur le fond, py4! ne concerne que 
lexécution matérielle en quelque sorte. Dans ces con- 
ditions il est mtéressant de noter que np'yat se rencontre 
aussi & la fin des textes bouddhiques, ainsi Doenments 
Pelliot, Inventaire, n° 3511*, of on lit: ap yity Z2NH 
pusth, c'est A dire “ce sittra (livre) a été arrangé (tfixé, 
rédigé)", Et la comparaison s'impose avec le ture ywraf-, 
qui figure par exemple dans le fameux colophon que 
M. F. W. K. Miiller a déeouvert et si ingtnieusement 
utilisé (v. Sitswngsberichte de J’ Académie de Berlin, 1907, 
pp. 958-60): le sens propre de yeratmié est justement 
eelni de np'y4!; l'un et l'autre indiquent une “ rédaction” 
(cf. 5. Lévi, JA., Mai—Juin, 1911, p. 437, au mot tokharien, 
rittos), On sait que la dépendance ot sont les seribes 
tures par rapport & leurs collérues sogdiens, surtout en 
miati¢re de locutions traditionnelles et de formules, est 
tout a fait étroile, Quant a l'étymologie de mp yt, su 
signification étant ainsi précisée, elle n'est pas douteuse : 
le mot se compose @abord du préfixe ni-, le méme que 
dans y. perse nipista-, et ensuite d'un participe passé *p'yat, 
quiest a un radical inde-iranien *pay- ce que Syét (le 
mot est bien attesté en sogdien; ef. pers. st4-) est 
i indo-iranien *hhag-; or *miq- est attesté par ailleurs en 
indo-européen avec précisément le sens de “ arranger, fixer, 
rédiger": on a par exemple on latin pongo, pégi, e 
compages > en grot wipyrun, “ ajuster, fixer,” 
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Restent le eryptogramme sémitique 2NH et le mot 
lykh importants l'un et l'autre. Le premier répond lettre 
pour lettre au pehlvi sassanide ¢7}§, 2NH, de facon 
moins exacte au pehlvi littéraire pép, qui ne peut guére 
étre lu que DNH (avee la correspondance réguliére de 
: et de d issus d'un ancien *6, arabe 3) soit l'saraméen 
myt. Sa présence était attendue comme on le voit; c'est 
le démonstratif normal servant & désigner l'objet rapproché, 
“ce, cette, celui-ci, celle-ci.” Mais son identification est 
néanmoins importante, D'abord elle a permis de compléter 
Valphabet sogdien, auquel il manquait le f,m, I] est vrai 
ue son atasues ne se faisait pas beaucoup sentir: ainsi 
yn'on I'a montré dans le Jowrnal Asiatique (janvier— 
février, 1911, p. 85) le A iranien disparait en sogdien 
i l'initiale des mots et.devient & l'intérienr x. Il ne 
restait done de possible que des finales nouvelles of il se 
présente,-en effet, Sa forme est semblable a celle du 
ik des imseriptions sassanides qui lui ne se rencontre 
effectivement que dans des eryptogrammes, et nest pas 
sams rapport avec celle de Ja finale pehlvie y@ que l'on lit 
trop souvent encore IJV comme s'il sagissait dune 
ligature. On le trouve reproduit d'une part avee le 
fac-similé du document Stein, T. XII, a. ti, 5, publié dans 
ce Journal (January, 1911, p. 166) et dans l'alphabet. 
dressé par M. Cowley (JRAS., January, 1911, p. 166, et 
April, 1910, p. 500, colonne de droite, dernier caractére 
a droite), d'autre part dans le Jowrnal Asiatique (janvier— 
février, 1911), au deuxiéme spécimen sogdien, ligne 2, 
troisitme mot. Ce mot a d'ailleurs été transcrit de fagon 
erronée (ibid., p. 95) par Gornd; c'est Gwrh qu'il faut lire, 
-f et -né finaux ayant nettement une forme différente. 
Ainsi, l'alphabet sogdien est bien prés sans doute d’étre 
connu en entier: il n'est pas jusqu’an signe assez bizarre 
qui commence le mot que M. Cowley avait reconnu devoir 
signifier “to” (v. JRAS., January, 1911, p. 163), qui ne 
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puisse étre identifié aujourd’hui. Ce mot-avait été transerit 
par M. Cowley par “IY, et cette interprétation avait été 
acceptee par nous (v. JRAS., April, 1911, p. 506). Pour 
cela nous avions été obligé d'admettre que notre systeme 
de lecture ne s‘appliquait pas nécessairement aux erypto- 
grammes sémitiques et de maintenir dans le cas special en 
question la valeur 6 i un signe que partout ailleurs nous 
proposions de lire correctement r. C'est lA un point qu'il 
faut corriger: c'est par “TY, “RF, qu'il faut transerire le petit 
mot qui préecéde sur l’adresse et au début de Ia lettre la 
désignation du destinataire. Dans d'autres documents de 
M. M. A. Stein la lettre initiale n'est pis tracée aussi 
négligemment que dans T. XTI, a. ii, 4 qui a été étudié 
spécialement par M. Cowley et reproduit A la suite de BON 
article (JRAS., January, 1911); sa forme ne laisse alors 
plus de doute sur sa valeur et son origine: cest un YY tres 
pareil par exemple, 4 celui de alphabet des inscriptions 
sissanides ?, c'est a dire it un 2. mais renversé sur la 
droite et couché. D'autre part il a tendu & se rapprocher 
du}, W; et en sogdien houddhique l'on rencontre parfois 
un cryptogramme WR qui a la valeur d'une préposition 
et signifie “a&™, Liévolution du Vo a donc été pmareille en 
pehlvi et en sogdien; dans les denx langues iraniennes 
i eryptogrammes sémitiques que Ton eonnait, le méme 
signe étranger et qui n’était jamais prononcé a abouti ay 
méme terme final. 

Ce n'est pas tout, La lecture TY qui n'était qu'un 
expedient, puisqu'en pebilvi 3 j est la graphic de moyen 
pers. ‘ah, pers, G, qu'il signifie, en tant que préposition 
et que conjonction a la fois, “Jusqu’a” et non “A”. et 
qu'il ne sert pas du tout A exprimer le datif, est rendue 
impossible pur suite de existence de WR on soudien 
bouddhique. Das lors, c'est SY, pehlvi \ . que ‘la tradition 
hit val et of, qui seul entre on ligne d 


® compte: aon sens 
est exactement celoj que | 


on attend, car il doit étre lu 
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«un, aw et se traduit précisément par“a". TT] reste, il est 
vrai, que l'on a un r final pour un / attendu et que la 
confusion der et de ¢ apparait comme exclue en écriture 
sogdienne ; autant vaudrait parler d'une confusion entre 
le fimed et le ré en syriaque. Mais il est une possibilité 
quil fant envisager et que l'on nous permettra d'indiquer 
ici: est que l'interversion en question remonte au pehlvi 
de Perse, La, en effet, r et / ont fini par étre confondues 
dans l'écriture, assez tot & ce qu'il semble; et l'usage des 
cryptogrammes en sogdien est inséparable de celui que 
l'on en a fait en moyen persan. Il ne faut pas perdre de 
vue que lintroduction de mots araméens, non point dans 
la langue, mais dans la graphie d'un idiome ¢tranger est 
le fait de scribes formant une sorte de caste, d'une forte 
tradition bureaucratique, d'une chancellerie of un dialecte 
sémitique jouait un rile prépondérant. Or, rien de tout 
eela na existé en Sogdiane, on ne pouvait méme sy 
établir, tandis que les Perses l'ont préeisiment eréé; In 
eirculaire portant traduction de la proclamation que Darius 
avait fait graver dans le roc 4 Bisutiin et que M. E.Sachan 
vient de publier (Aramditsache Papyrus wad Ostraka, 
Tafel 52 und 54-6) en est om témoignage éelatant parmi 
nen d'autres. Les suceesseurs des rois perses, les souvernins 
#recs et arsacides, les prinees locanx, ont pu endommager 
de facon plus ou moins grave, laisser péricliter par endroits 
ét par moments ancien et grandiose appareil administratif; 
mais loin de le détruire ou de le remplacer, ils en ont au 
contrauire utilisé les débris. Les nombreuses dynasties 
diverses qui ont gouverné en Perse depuis les Achéménides 
Jusquanux Sassanides se sont toutes appuyées sur eet 
élément national si stable et si résistant. C'est A lui que 
les Arsacides doivent leur style officiel, c'est lui qui a fourni 
aux Sogdiens le modéle de leur langue commune. “Ainsi 
sexplique qu’ travers le pehlvi du Sud-Onest, le pehlvi 
septontrional et le sogdien le méme stock de eryptogrammes 
se retrouve i peu de chose prés pour les démonstratifs, les 





ae, 
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conjonctions, les prépositions et un certain nombre d’adjectifs 
et de substantifs. Dans les trois langues l'ancien *6 du 
démonstratif sémitique est représenté également par , qui 
se rencontre aussi dans les papyrus d'Egypte de I'époque 
perse et les inscriptions d'Asie Mineure (ef. Brockelimann, 
Grundrisa d. vergl. Gr. d, sem. Spr., p. 134, et E. Sachau, 
dramidische Papyrus und Ostraka, p. 262), comme en 
assyrien, tandis que les dialectes araméens voisins de I'Tran 
ont asa placed. Ainsi s'explique aussi que le sogdien ne 
présente en quelque sorte qu'un minimum de cry ptogrammes. 
Ce qu'il en posstde ne forme qu'un groupe réduit et qui 
na pas été s'aceroissant comme celui du pebilvi, puisqu'il 
nétait pas en contact direct avee le monde semitique; i 
est tout A fait caractéristique que l'on n'ait rencontré 
Jusqu'ici en sogdien aucun verbe, aucun pronom personnel 
et deux noms de nombre seulement notés sous leur forme 
semitique. L'usage des eryptogrammes institué en Perse 
par ladministration centrale et pour elle, a bien penétré 
jusque dans les pays du Nord de I'Iran, mais il est allé 
satténuant et ne s'est maintenu dans ces provinces 
lointaines et mal jointes A empire que sous une forme 
comparativement fort modérée, 

Mais l'unité fondamentale est certaine, Les erypto- 
gramines du sogdien ne peuvent pas tre considérés & part 
de ceux du pehlvi ni du style de la chancellerie perse. 
Dans ce Jowrnal méme (April, 1911, p. 506) on a essayé 
dexpliquer la forme singuliérement altérée du sémitique 
FN, “ mille,” en sogdien, oi: il reassemble & F) 23, comme le 
réesultat d'une oblitération purement graphique. Liidenti- 
fication de *)7) était: sire, mais il est évident que le 
moyen qui s offrait alors d'en rendre compte était désespérdé. 


La solution est aujourd’hui fournie précisément par des 


documents sortis des bureaux administratifs des Achémé- 


nides: il faut lire non point 7), NEP, mais HD iJ LP. 
Par exemple, la circulnire officielle portant traduction de la 
proclamation de Darius que I’on a retrouvés A Elephantine 
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écrit n> au lieu de son quand le mot est préeédé d'un 
signe pour “un”, cest a dire d'une barre t: l'on trouve 
ainsi > 1, c'est i dire “1 mille” pour 428, “mille,” A la 
ligne 11 du papyrus 61 (recto) et ailleurs (cl. E. Sachau, 
Aramdische Papyrus u. Ostraka, pp. 19 et 189). 

Pour tinir, il convient de revenir en peu de mots sur le 
terme lykh, qui a été traduit par “lettre” au cours de 
cette note. I] ne parait pas étre attesté en iranien en 
dehors des documents examinés ici; nous n’avons pas non 
plus retrouvé de eryptogramme sémitique dont le sens fit 
satisfaisant et qui sécrivit éykh ou tykh. Mais sa valeur 
est stire, On a yu que la clausule of entre dykh est tout 
& fait paralléle a celle qui figure A la fin d'un siitra 
bouddhique : or cette derniére portant aprés np'yity ZN 

.. “arrangé (rédigé) ce..." la désignation exacte du 
texte qu'elle termine, savoir pirst'k, “sittra (livre),” 11 n'est 
guére douteux que dans np ott ANA lykh . . . “ arrange 
(rédigé) ce lykh . .." lykh ne soit le nom du document 
an bas duquel il figure et qui, dans l'espéce, est une 
“lettre”. Le mot se retrouve dans le texte de deux des 
documents Stein, et, dans tous les passuges le sens de 
“lettre” Ini convient parfaitement; ainsi, l'on a, dans 
T. XILa i, 3... 'ywlykh P Byr'm...".. . jemai 
recu aucune lettre...’ Aussi n’est-il guére douteux que 
lykh est commun au sogdien d’Asie centrale et au prikrit 
du Khotan: c'est exactement le etha, “lettre,” des doen- 
ments en kharosthi, sur le réle duquel on consultera avec 
profit le Aneient Khotan de M. M. A. Stein, p. 865 et suiv. 
La notation de 2 est ln méme que dans py6, soit "pil, 
“ éléphant,” et le A rend la voyelle finale du mot sanskrit. 
En effet, les aspirées des langues de I'Inde sont toujours 
rendues en sogdien par les occlusives simples corre- 
spondantes, et le A représente dans lécriture sogdienne 
non pas une consonne, mais une voyelle: lykh doit étre 


lu & peu pros *lehi. 
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DOCUMENTS SANSCRITS DE LA SECONDE COLLECTION 
M. A. STEIN: 


By L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN 


Cr. VU, 0014 
FRAGMENTS DE L'UDANAVARGA DE DHaARMATRATA 

1. MS. sur papier; slanting brahmi; 12 folios. Voir 
JRAS. 1911, p. 762. 

On remarquera la fréquente confusion de la sonore et de 
ln sourde qenu = kena, dv =tu (xxx, 34), spantati = spandaty 
(xxxi, 2), aiquéenac=ailisene ; yoniges trijam = yore 
dviyam (xxxi, 5), ja=ca (ii, 5), nipddinah = nipitinal 
(xxxi, 1), edam =—etin, tivati=dhivatt (xxxi, 33), ete. 

La ponctuation est parfois marquée, tantét par le visarga 
(que, dans cet emploi, nous représentons par :)* tantét par 
un trait horizontal ~ (représenté par une virgule). Ce trait 
sert anssi de trait d'union entre deux parties d'un mot 
coupé en passant a la lene. 

Le visarga est souvent omis devant & ou p, souvent 
aussi ailleurs, notamment en finale; il est parfois confondu 
avec |'anusvira (dans kimeanai—el. kimeanam des MSs. 
du Turfan, xxx, 49, 50—le visarga est pout étre une marque 
de ponctuation), parfois simplement fautif (xxxi, 28, 29), 

Lianusvira remplace la nasale ou fait double emploi 
(xxi, 2; xxx, 37, ete.) De nombreux fy previennent 
Pélision de la voyelle, et sauvent le métre, menacé par 
la transposition du pracrit en sanscrit. 

La nasale linguale (a) est, quatre ou cing fois, négligée 
(i, 7; xxi, 20; xxx, 32; xxxi, 9); les erreurs de copiste 
sont assez rares (cirna, i, 27; dhrdha,ii,5; chana, xxxi, 11). 

On remarquera le redoublement du groupe ¢ 4, xxx, 43, 
ulsteuha, xxxi, 5, tat steamgriname. 


} See JRAS. 1011, pp. 755 and 1068. 
* Voir, par exemple, xxxi, 1 et 2 


, 


—_ -§- E 
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2. L'Udinavarga est connu depuis longtemps par la 
traduction que W. W. Rockhill en a donnée d'aprés les 
versions tibetaines du Kandjour et du Tandjour.’ 

Les diverses sources sont unanimes i nommer Dharma- 
trita comme lauteur de cette collection d'udanus. Mais, 
bien qu'il n’ait pas été compilé par Ananda et les autres 
samgitikares, bien qu'il porte le nom d'un moderne, 
PUdinavarga est “ parole du Bouddha” et, reconnu comme 
tel, il a pris légitimement place dans le Kandjour et dans 
le Tandjour. Les Vaibhisikas soutiennent que leura sept 
Traités d'Abhidharma, pour avoir des auteurs, sont aussi 
authentiques que le Vinaya et les Sittras, que I'Udanavarga: 
“ear ils ont été dits par morceaux par Bhagavat et réunis 
en un tout par Kityéyana, ete,, comme |'Udanavarga a été 
reuni par le Bhadanta Dharmatrita" . . . « comme 
MUdanavarga a eté mis en collection (varga, nikdya) par 
Dharmatrita.” * 

3. La troisiéme mission allemande du Turfan (Griinwedel— 
von Le Coq) a rapporté trente-cing feuillets en slanting, 
Appartenant & divers MSS. et contenant les fragments d'un 


a Udinavarga, a collection of vorses from the Boddhist Canon, 
compiled by Dharmatrita, being the Northern Buddhist version of 
Dhammapas, translated . . . . Londres, 1883.—Par Je fait |'Udina- 
Varga fest ni une version ni une recension du Dhammapada, mats 
une collection d'wddnas, prose ou vers, 

Liexeellente édition que M. H. Beckh vient de donner de la traduction 
tihttaine de l'Udinavarga (Berlin, G. Reimer) me pParvient au moment 
o0 je cotrige Vépreuve du prisent article, Elle permettrn d'‘identifier 
lea sources tle Dharmatrita: j'ai du moins retrouveé dana 'Udinavarga 
tons les witnae de I'Uding pai. 

* Voir Wassilielf, p. 270 (297), qai traduit le Siddhant 
ghogahiaa, premiére partie, fol. 143 de mon edition: mrion pe ace bolum 
+» becom idan Aches [Ayia sil bier. cpanzia Pa ba tat tn soge kyie peigg toe Darlin 
pot yin te btn pa chos akyor kyia chee di bye pai tom bzAin,—Comme | 
ost, dit dans le Ran hgrel (Bhiisyaj: . . . teun a pas 
hedna nas tehag ste ten chow abyor kyis ched du brjod poi ede ate thaan 
du bye pe ichin no, 

Le Dharmatrita dont il s'agit ext dési 
le compilatenr (hefu ta po, 
(ibid., p. 200) dit trés bien q 
des Siitras. 


a de Mafju- 


gue pair Tiranitha (np. 03) comme 
Sommiler) de I'Udinavarga, dont Woaasilioif 
wil est fait de dokas (1) rduni« da Vinara et 
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ouvrage dont R. Pischel a reconnu les étroites relations 
avec I'Udinavarga tibétain. A en juger d'aprés le titre de 
sa notice (“Die Turfan-Recensionen des Dhammapada,” 
Sizungsherichte de Berlin, 1908, pp. 968-85), il parait 
penser que cet Udinavarga doit étre regardé comme une 
recension du Dhammapada, et que les MSS. Griinwedel— 
Le Coq contiennent des fragments de diverses recensions 
du méme Dhammapada. 

Par le fait, les divergences des MSS. du Turfan sont 
trop insignifiantes pour justifier le terme de recension; 
et ces MSS. contiennent la rédaction originale de 
Dharmatrita, conservée dans le canon tibétain. Pischel le 
dit lni-méme : “aucun doute n'est possible: notre recension 
sanscrite est la source de la traduction tibétaine ” (Pischel, 
p. 968). 

La parenté des MSS. du Turfan et du MS. Stein est 
prouvée par les lectures fautives ou anormales qui leur 
sont communes (rsayor, xxix, 44, ete); le MS. Stein, 
comme les MSS, B et C da Turfan, comme le tibétain, omet 
dix des douze stances fubhdnudarginam, agubhdnwdar- 
sanam, chap, xxix, qui figurent dans le MS. A; contient, 
comme B, la stance xxx, 50; présente les mémes fautes 
que B ad xxix, 40, 45 (B 54), mais la méme lecture que 
A, xxix, 46. 

4. Aux douze folios de la collection Stein, il faut ajouter 
trois folios de la collection Pelliot, publiés par M. Lévi 
(JA. 1910, ii, p. 444). Quinze folios de I'Udinavarga de 
Villustre grotte ont done été sauvés ; ils contiennent— 

1. Anityavarga, st. 24-42. (fols. 3-4.) 
2. Kamavarga, st. 1-19. (fols. 4—5.) 
12. Miargavarga, st. 18—20. 
13. Satkfiravarga, st. 1—lla—). (un folio.) 
21. Tathigatavarga, st. 5-15. 
' Tl est facheox que R. Pischel ne sexplique pas sur les divergences 


“nicht gan gering " du chapitre xxvi. Il arrive que la version tibétaine 
soit plus proche des originans paélis que nos réclactions sanserites. 





22. Srotavarga, st. 1-2, 19 [Pelliot}, 
23. Atmavarga, st. 1-26 [Pelliot]. 


24. Sahasravarga, st. 1-2 [ Pelliot], (trois folios.) 
29. Yugavarga, st. 39-53. (fols. 52.) 
30. Sukhavarga, st. 26-52. (fols. 55-7.) 
31. Cittavarga, st. 1-38. (fols, 57-9.) 


$2. Bhiksuvarga, st, 3-14 [Pelliot], 15-29. (fols. 2-3.) 


Le folio 63 est Je seul qui porte une indication compléte; 


encore le chitfre des diznines est-il douteux ; on lit nette- 


ment les 5 et 6 des folios 55 et 56. Mais la comparaison 
avec la version tibétaine est décisive; a caleuler depuis 
notre premier feuillet du Yuga jusqu'au feuillet du Bhiksu 
on & 162 stances pour douze feuillets, soit une moyenne de 
135; ce qui donne presque exactement 54 feuillets pour 
les 732 stances qui précédent, dans le tibétain, la stance 
xxx, 26. 

TYaprés le méme comput, les feuillets du groupe Xxi-xxiv 
seraicnt les 33, 34 (manquant), 35, et 36. 
__ Les titres de 1, 12, 21, 22, et 30 sont attestés par notre 


MS.; ceux de 2, 29, 31, par Pischel; 13, 28 et 24 
paraissent au moins tres vraisemblables (Rockhill: satkira, 


fitma, et “ Numbers"), 


, 5. Liimportance de "Udanavarga est attestée par len 


bilingues sanserit-“tokharien", Feuillet Berezovski (Izvestia 
de Saint-Petersbourg, 1909, p. 547) et Feuillet Pelliot, 


FM. 8a, que MM. Lévi et Meillet ont étudids (JA. 1911, 


i, p- 434). Ils contiennent Udanavarga, i, 40-2; jj, 1-2 : 
‘et xxix, 45-51. 





nos feuillets. Toutefois, il a paru convenable d'indiquer 
les références piilies et sa 






ees, surtout tibétaines, qui ont servi A la restitution 
ussages illisibles ou disparus. 


| 6. Nous n'entreprenons pas l'édition critique de nos 
fragments de l'Udanavarga, mais seulement la lecture de 


7 , nscrites (dues pour une bonne 
part i M. BR. O, Franke, voir JRAS, 1910, p. 759), et les 


y 
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Les syllabes entourées de “square brackets" sont celles 
qui ont, probablement, tiguré dans le MS. lorsqu'il était 
intact. On a placé entre parenthéses les lettres omises par 


le sertbe, 


I 
: [3A] Fre 22] - 


[sarvasattva maris|yant[i] maranantam hi jivitam 


--yathikarma gamisyanti punyapipaphal[opagih 23] 


{narakam pipakar)mana{h] krtapunyas ta svargatim 


anye tu mirgam bhivyeha nirvasyanti njrasraval 24 


nai[ vinta |r Hike na sam[n jdramadhye 

ni parvaténdm vivaram pravisya 

na vidyate sau prthivipradeso 

yatra sthitam na prasa[heta] mrtyu(h) 25 
[ye] ceha bhata bhavisyanti vA punah 


_ Sarve gamisyanti vihiya deham 


tiim sarvahinim kuéa{lo viditva] 

dharme sthito brahmacaryam careta, 26 
cirnam ca drstveha tathniva roginam 
turtan ca drstva vyapayatacetasam 
ja{hati] dhifrjo [grJhabandhanani, 


kimi hi lokasya na supraheya(h) 27 


ciryanti vai rijaratha(h) sucitra 
hy ato Sariram api ja[Sa][ram upe]ti 
sat[fijn tu dharmo na ja[rijm upeti 


santo hi tam satsu nivedayanti 28 


dhik tvam astu jare grimye [varyAé|pakar{ijn[i jade 
ta |thi manoramam bimbam tvayaé yad abhimarditam 
yo pi varsagatam jivet so pi mrty upariyanal 

anu hy enam ja[ri yatji_ i mo_.i vantakal 30 
sani vrajanti hy anivartamana 

diva ca ritran ca vilujyamanah 

Inatsya iva | pajeyam[ajna 

dubkhena jitimaranena yuktah 31 





yur diva ca raétrau ca caratas tisthatas tatha, 


amas. 12, “4 


De 


+ 





—_— 


z j 


_ Rkhyim spate gyi. 


j 
a — : 
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nadinim [li] yatha srote [gaje[cha}ti na nivurtate 92 
yesim ratridivipaye hy ayur alpataram bhavet 
alpodake ca matsyanim ka nu [tatra rat]i[r bhavet] 33 


[parjij[ijroam idam [ri)pam roganidam prabhamgoram 


bhetsyate pityasamndeham maranantam hi jivitam[4a] [34] 


[aciram bata kiyo yam prthi]v[im adhi}s{e]syati 


dinyo vyapetavijiiino nirastam vi kadamgaram 35 
kim anena éarirena [visra]vipitina [sa}d[a} 


[nijtyam [rjog[ajbh[i]bhitens jaré maranabhiruna 36 
-anens pitikiiyena hy aturena prabhaiguna, 
nif ]? parim Santim yogaksemam anuttaram 37 
tha varsam karisyami hemantam grismam eva ea, 


halo vicinta[yat]i[ti] hy antariyam na pagyati 38 

tam putrapasusammattam vyisaktamanasam naram 
suptam grimam mahaughaiva mrtyu[r adiya] gacchati a0 
na santi putras triniya na pita napi bandhaval 


antakenibhibhitasya na hi trina bhavanti te 40 


iflam [me karyajm kartavyam idam krtva bhavi isvati, 
ity evam spantano martya jara mrtyus ca imardati 41 
tasmat sadi dhyinarata(h) samahita 

hy 4 [48] tApino [ja]tijarintadarsinah 

Maram sasainyam abhibhiya bhiksavo 

bhaveta j[A]timaranasya piragalh 42 

|| anityavarga prathama [li 1] || 


Les chigires placés entre “square brackets" rencoicut a Cddition de 


AM. HT, Beekh, 
4. ot, [21-2] Sam. i, 07; Netti, p. 94; 23-4, Mhv. ii, pp. GH 
ot 424. 
a | 
23 (4) hp. 128; Petar., p. 21; Mil 160; Liv. 592, S617 
Tantrakbyayika, ii, 0 


% [25]. Udana, v. (p48). a. 
27 2a. cL Therag. 73, 
ligne, SN. 772d. 


bhavisvanti : dd, brohmedirvans. 
et Jat, 9, Comm, (i, p. 139). La derniare: 
a. clrnarp (jirna ): 4, rogvinam ; ca, brtan po. . 
23127} Dbp. 151; Sam. i, 715 Jat, 637, 42 ct 76 (vy, 48h, 4m; 
Dutreuil, Cr 21 (p. 98), aie 
2). (23. Sam. v, 217; of. Div. 361, 24 4. cea ba khyod nl blan 
Mirai Lava caceyes cot ee Baath) 
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“thou... tloest not what is right”: mais rigsskufa, oorwa, 
d. jade = blun. 

(20), a-t, Sam. v, 217; Dutrenil, Cre 2 ip. 90), «. Suttanipdita, 
90. ed. bei dag nga har hgyur ba am | yo na oo be ab hehi bas 
hjoms, “ils deviendront vieux ou seront vaincus par la mort, devenua 

31 (30), ¢. chu than naa de pds pai fa dad hela, “* semblables A dea 
poissons bouillis (Ere‘A) dans l'eau chaude" =mateyd iediaptajale percindh. 

a2 (Gl) Ch Som. i, WO; Therag. 145, 452; Jat. S08, 106 (vi, 2th). 
@. Jat. S10, 1 (iv, 494); Dotreail, C“ 5 (p. 01) et Frag. xviii, 
a. dyin fied, 

we (G2). Jit. O38, DOL (vi, 26); Dutrenil, OC" 6 (p. 92). d dela dga 
har bya ei yod. 

(93) Dhp, 148: of, Itiv., p. 37+ Dutrevil, Cr 3 (jp. 20). of. Lalita, 
p. Sas, ete. 

a3 (34). Dhp. 41; Dutrenil, Or 14 (p. 95); Therig. 468; Rockhill, 
ef, Manu, iv, 247, et Suttanipdta, 200. a, aciram, acirena (Dhp. et 
Dutreuil) est représenté par mi thoge por, “sans obstacle” (sans délais %), 
b. adhisesati, hgyel bar hgyur, “sera oublid, ndyligd.” 

S6 (45) Of. Dutreail, Ow 19 (p. 97). b-c. reyan du oad kyis mion 
gina chit | rtug tami gtead hdzag pa dan, “laissant toujours «éoouler 
des imporeteés,"” of de sada probable. 

a7 (Mi). e-d. Therag. 32; o-b. Therig. 140= Sam. i, 191; Dutreuil, 
Cw ly (p. 96). « Le nimecthe de Dotreuil est traduit par don du giter 
bor gyie= prirthager, 

Sai) Dbp, 286; Dutreuil, O- 36 (p. 80). oc roam par sems byed 
pas.—! parait visible ainsi que Age. 

$0 (38) Dhp. 287; Dutrenil, O° 37 ip. 80) et Frog. xexive. 

40 (30). Dhp, 288, 

41 (40) Cf Dutreuil, O* 35 (p. 88); TA. 1011, i, p 440; ef. Theriy. 954, 
a. «spantavom marty. Traduit en Tib. en pdiclas de 9 syllabes (of, 
Dutreuil): hdini bya ba byas zin don hdi bya | de dag byas nas bdag 
gis bot byao shes | de Itar mi ni yous su com pana | rea dati nad bens behi 
has mion du beom, * Ayant fait cette netion, cette chose est A fire : 
avant fait ces deux, je dois faire ceci: tandis que l‘homme achéve ainsi, 
il est dorasé par la mort accompagneée de la vieillease et de la maladie.” 

42 (41). Itiv., p. 40; JA. 1911, i, p. 440. 


II 

kina jinimi te milan samkalpat kama jayase, 
ha tva samkalpayisyémi tato mena bhavisyasi 1 
kimebhyo jayate 4okalh kamebhyo jayate bhayam 
_ kamebhyo vipramuktinam nasti sokah kuto bhayam 2 

ratibhyo jayate goka(h) rati[bhyo] jfa]yate bhayam 
ratibhyo vipramuktinim nisti fokal kuto bhayam 3 
inadhurigra vipike tu katukaé hy abhif[ ]? itah 


. 
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kama [dalhanti [vjai bAalafm] ulkevimuficatah karam 4 

na tad dhrdham bandhanam ihur arya 

yad fiyasam diravam halbajam 

[samraktacitta manikundalesu ] 

plultres[u] dares[u] ja yi aveksih 5 

etad drdham bandhanam ahur firyah 

sama(m jtatah susthiram duspra[ 5a |[mufeam 

etad api cchittva parivrajanti 

anape|ks[ijnalh kamasukham prahiya 6 

na te kimi yini citrini loke 

samkal{parigalh pjurusasya k[a}infalh] 

tisthanti citfri|ni tathaiva loke 

athidr dhiré vinayanti cchandam 7 

na santi nitya manuvesu kaimah 

[sajnti tv anityai(h) kamino y[e] tra baddhal 

tams tu prahiya hy apunarbhavaiya 

hy aniigatam mrtyudheyam vadimi 8 

chandaji[t |vasrivi manasinivilo bhavet 

kimesu tv apratibaddhacitta tirdhvasrote hirucyate 9 

anupirvena medhivi sto[kam] stokam keane keane, 

karmifro rajatasyeva nirdhamen malam itmanah 10 

rathakiira iva carmanah parikartunn upinaham 

yad ya) jajhiti ka{m ji{n }i{n ta]ttat sampadyatesukham 11 

sarvam cet sukham iccheta sarvakAmam [pa [rif tyaj jet 

sarvakdmaparityagi hy atyantamsukha[ 5p] [m eldhate 12 

y[ai)vat kiiman anusaram na trpti[m] mansso dhyagat 

tato nivrtti[m] pravipasya[mé ]nas , 

[tle [vJitrptah prajiay[a| ye sut{rptlafh 15) 

[4re]yasi prajiiayai trptir na hi kamair vitrpyate, 

prajnhaya purusam trptam trenfi na kurute vagam 14 

grddha hi kimesu narah prama[tto] hy adharme pana te 
rataih 

antariyam na te pasyamty alpake jivite sati 15 

durmedhasam hanti bhoga na tv ihitmagave[si nam 

durmedha bhogatranabhir hanty atmanam atho parin 16 

na karsipanavarsens trptih kimair hi vidyate, 
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[ajl[p}Asvadasukhah kama iti vijfiaiya panditah 17 

api divyesu ka(me)su sa rati(m) niidhigacchati, 
treniksayarato bhavati bul 18 
parvato pi suvarnasya samo himavata bhavet 

vittan tam nalam ekasya eta(j) jiatva samam caret [6a] 


1. Pelliot, FM, 8a (JA, M11, i, p. 447): Jat. 421, 4 (iii, p. 450): 
Mhy. ti, 180; Madhyamakavrtti, 350 et 451; cf. Colaniddessa, ii, 17 
(Siam Trip. ii, 19, p. 21); Mahiniddesa, i, 2; ii, 2, Satra en 42 articles, 
xxx (na (trad. Feer, pp. 33 et 65, Leroux, 1878). 

2. Dhp. 215. 

a) «Dhp. 214; ef. Avadinniat. i, p, 191. 

4. Cf. Thertg. 507; Sam. i, p. 74. d. Sitra en 42 articles, xxiv 
(trad. Feer, p. 27). o. Lire madhwrd agre ; hdod dgai rnam smin sdug 
batial te | dai po minor la bbras bu thea = Mimearaticipdko dubkhal 
proflomamw sodiind phalom wnam; bh, le groupe qui précede inh 
peut étre wif; on aurait abhisyonditis, “dane lowr écoulement”? 
Cf. nisyawdaphala, 

& Dhp. 345; Sam. i, 77; Suttan. 38; Jat. 201, 1 fii, 140); Netti, 
‘35: Dutreail, = 31 (p. 102), a, dirdham; &. on pont corriger diarc- 
rrbalheaian ; ¢. yous au chagges seems; @. ja = en, 

6 Dhp. 346; Satp. i, 77; Dotreuil, Cr 32. 

#: Bam, i, 22; Ang. iii, 411; Kathdivatthu, viii, 4, 3 (p. 370); 
Liders, Gov, Nachrichten, 1899, p. 476. ©. tisteawti; dl. lire athdtra. 

8. Som. i, 22 &. hdod can gat In chags de mi rtag pas=tdmini 
yormin boddham so uitya ii ou kdl yosmin bodidhes tad auityam. 

0% Therig. 12; Dhp. 21s. & ef. SN. 1030). a, les lectures ar et f 
sont dontenuses, Traduit en péidas de 9 sylinbes : bdun pa skyes cif zag 
per mi byed dam | sems la skyon med pa dai dran pa dah =chawdajdink, 
an-larcea-brd wd (=andarviah), adosecitiad ca, snaptas cet, 

10, Dhp, 239; Kathavatthu, yp. 108, 219; pour la seconde ligne 
SN. 962, 

Ll. Jat. 467, 8-9 (iv, 172-3); Dutreuil, 0 40-1 (p. 100), voir ZDMG, 
Ix, 480; Mbh. xii, 174, 45 (6502): 177, 48 (6083). Cf Jat. 530, 115 (vi, 
$1). &. la lecture mon paralt certaine (voir JRAS. 1011, p. 765, S9¢}; 

a+, go ba dag... yots su sbyais max ham byed tar: cormbdaei 
parifytya weindham boreti yothd. Le Tib. traduit rafiabira = Ilham 
mkhan = carmakére (comme le Comm, du Jataka, v, p. 174). 

IZo-b, Jit. 467, 8-0; Dutreuil, C4), 12d. Dit, 141 (i, 488), 397, 4 
(iii, S23), 

1, Jit. 467, 6 (iv, 172) 6, Je pense qu'on peut lire praripadya- 
[md }wis, bien que dernier aksara soit plutét ed» ou bhaa, Le Tib. a 
quatre paidas de 7 sylinhes: de las gah dag ges rab kyis | Idog byed de 
dog thsim pa thob =falo ye prajiayd mivptida te trptiye labhanti, 

4, Tht. 407, 7. 

15a. Cf, Sam. i, 74. a-b. hdod pa chags pai mi gai yin | de dag kye 
tu ehos tii dea = ivaralis ye tiards te bata adharne rettah. Kye 








a 
’ a 
= 
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ma (=bata) représenternit le pili pana. La graphie fy porte A croire que — 
la ayllabe précédente élidait a de adharma, done promatto (le Tib, lit 
jen accord avec sarah au singulier. 

‘1 Dhp. 355, 

17. Dhp. 186; Jan. 255, 2 (ii, 315); Div, 244. | 

18. Dhp. 187; Jat, et Div., ibid.—d. rizoge sans rgyas dai fan 
thos rnam = le[s] complet{s] Bouddhafs] et les Srivokas, 

10. Sam. i, 117; Div. 224; ef, Jat. 487, 4. cd (iv, 172). Rockhill, 
renvdie A Schieiner, Tikeran Tales, p. 19, od. sen caret = legs par 
spyou = sumidenref. 

(0, ) Div, 24: pth prebpoti dahtham . . . 


XII 
]? [t]nbhir Alayams tri[m] 
jahati bandha[m] nipakah pratismrtah 15 
prajiayudho dhyanabalopapetah 


samiahito dhya[naratah] smrtatiui 


lokasya bu(djdhvé hy udayavyayam ca 


vimucyate vedakah sarvato sau 19 


sukham sukharthi labhate samacaram 


kirtim [sa}jmapnoti yasas ca sar[valtah 
ya dryam astiigikam amjasam ‘ivam 


bhavayati mary hy amrtasya praptaye 20 
|| mifrgavajrgah 12 || 


18, “Tl attache Vesprit aux trois someddhia; {1 médite bes apridmndneyens 


pee. par Visolement ; il brise, an moyen de trois, lea trois séjours 
. " (voir la glose dans Rockhill), 


‘1. a-b, Cf. Therag. 120-b; SN, 2120-b, b, Sap, i, 8. «. Sam. i, 
46, 52; Therag. kt. 6. dhydnerata=tit hdzin la dga ba.—Le Tit 


njoute deux padas, Celai qui comprend la fin du monde, on lappelle 
fébintage, pdirogeata.” (Sar. i, G2, iv, 157.) 


), Therag. 35, a, Therng. 1115; Sam, v, 402, 


XIII 
|| phalam vai kadalim hamnti phalam venum phalam nadam 


 satkiral kapurusam hanti svagarbho évatarim yatha [1 
; yavad ejva hy anarthaiya jhito bhavati biligah 


hanti balasya éukliméam mirdhinam cisya pitayet 2 
asanto labham icchanti satkiram cai[va 


Alvasesu ca matsaryam pijim parakulad Apk 3 
, ma me A{r}t{Ajny ajaniyu[r] grhi pravrajitas tatha, 


= A - 
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mama prativas[i}é ca sy[uh] k[rtyakr[p)tyesu| k[e|sucit 4 
iti bilasya samkalpa icchiméndbhivardhakalh 
anya hi labhopanisad anyé nirvinagimini 5 
[evam jiatva) yathibhitam buddhinim sravakah sada 
satkiram nibhinandeta vivekam anubrmhayet 6 
na Vyiyamerve sarvatra niinyesim sprhako bhalvelt 
ninyam mbhértya jiveta dharmena na Vanik caret 7 
svalabham navamanyeta niinyesim sprhako bhavet 
anyesiim spr[hajk[o] bhiksul samadhim nidhigacchati 8 
sukham jivitum iechee cee chrimanyirthesy aveksavamn 
shir mis{ijkadurgam .. . se[vjeta [éa]ya[nAjsanam 9 
sukham jivi{tajm iechee cee chrimanyirthesy avekgsavamn 
itaretarena samtusyed eckadharmaii ca bhivayet 10 
sukham jiviftam iechee cee chramanyarthesvy aveksa|vamn 
simghikam nivamanyeta civaram [pajnabhojanam 11 
alpajfidino pi ced bhavati siles{u] s[u 

l. Colla, vii, 2, S: Sam. i, 14; ii, M41; Adg. ii, 73, Netti, 190; 
Dulva, v, 4004, of yetood = ji-srid. 

2 Dbp. 72; Dulva, v, 4064, | 

4% Dhp. 73; ef. Jae. 477, 9 (iv, 22). 6. dye slo hkhor ni, bhikpn- 
sithira: soit subiram coin bhibsoew; mais le syllabe qui précéde drdsem 
est god on aah. 

4-6 [4-5]. Dip 74-5.—4a, bya ba byas run mo byas ran=“*krtvii- 
krtyieu krigden " ; sor brtyikrtya, voir J. 5. igo ZDMG. Ixv, p. 317. 
7[6). UWdiina, er 2 «a. era est tres net; Pali vyiyameyya; rtsol = 

ayer sense h ie, eyed acd Weer. 
S(7L Dp. 365; Dotrenil, B20; Therag. 102d. 
O(8}). Therag, 228. of, miiptberdurgioed, ¢ a demi-elfacé et Inissant 


comme an trait d'anusvara—byi bai kno’ nas sbrul Ita bar = migibobilde 
aAir inc, 


10-11 [9-10], ‘Therag, 220-30, 
L211). Ch Ady. ii, 7; Thera. 988. 


XXI 
[vijri{h sa jddhfarmena ta jthigata(h) 
dharmena nafyjaméninim ke [.] vasth[ Jn{ Jkah 8 
ye dhyfnaprasrta dhiraé naiskramyopasame ratah 
devipi sprhayamty esim buddhinim érimatiim sadi: 9 
tesiim devamanusyas ca sambuddhinaim yasasvinim 
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sprhayamty asubuddhi[nim] saririntimadhirinim 10 

ye cabhyatita sambuddha ye ea buddha hy anigatal 

yas cipy etarhi sambuddho bahinam [sJokanisakah 11 

sarve saddharmaguravo vyihareu viharanti ca 

athip viharisyanti esi bnddhesu dharmati 12 

[talsmat [tla[r]h[y] fitmakimena mahitmyam abhikam- 
ksaté 

saddharmo gurukartavyal: smaraté buddhasisanam 13 

na Sraddhasyanti vai ye tu: [bala bu}ddhasya 4asanam 

vVyasanan te gamisyanti vanijo raksasisv iva 14 

Sraddhfsyanti tu ye nityam nara buddhasya [4i|sanam{n] 

[sva]st[ina] te gamisya[n]ti valihenaiva va[ni]jal 15 

tathigatam buddham iha svaya[m]bhuva[m] 

dvau v[ai] v[ijtarkanu bahula{m] samud/aearete 

[ks]emas tathaiva pravivekayuktas 

tamonutam pairagatam maharsin 16 

priptal sa caryo vasimaén asesim 

viévottara[h | sarvabhayad vimuktalh] 

[ijechiprahino vimalo nirasas 

eilokayaml lokahitiya satvin 17 

éaile yathi parvatamirdhani sthito 

yathai[va pas}y[ej jajnatam samantat, 

tatha hy asau dharmamayam sumedhil; 

prisidam aruhya samantacaksn) 

sokibhibhittim janatam asoko 

{ Jksid imam [jathi[jarajbhibhutim 18 

|| tathiigatavargal 21 {| 


; B. Saag. I, 127 ; Mahivaggn, I, 24, fi; Alhiv. iii, tH), lO—d pou. po de 
behin Poecs ja rams | heli mun ches lew ia hdal bar medenad | de dag chow 
kyia Ixtul ba la | mkhas pu su yi smod mi byed, d. le Tibétain donne : 
na ko pi paadite nindati ; afi est, possible ; le Pali: ba nated ep jl nents m, 
0 Dbp. 181; ef. tiv. 41,5, Le Tib, omet cd. 
la (P}. Itiv. 41, %. Lire Myer 1 rer les xy ll, 
11 eis Sam. i, 140; Altigr. ie 21: Mbhr. iii, 327, 10, 
I2(11} Som. i, 140; Afi. ii, 21 et 47 (a-A). 
Hi(12} Sam. i, 140; Ady. ii, 21 ot iv, O1: vv, i, h, 18a-h 
1-15 (13-14) Jat. 196, 1-2 (ii, 130); Mbv. iii, 89, 17-20. 


lief. lire 
ener. 
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16-18 [15-17], Moahiivagga,i, 5, 7; Itiv. 38, 1-3. ba. beddhomihi, mai 
d'une seconde main, dans linterligne; d. lire famounudam. 18, Le Tib, 
ajoute deux pidas, dewx padas illustres: “ ils ouvrent Ia large porte («go 
mo) de Vimmortalité; que ceax qui désirent entendre (sian hdfod) rejettent 
le donte (the thaom)"; ef. Mahivagga, }, 5, 12, 


XXII 
|| sidhu érutam sucaritam, sidhu cipy aniketata, 
pradaksinam pra[ friimanasyinojlomikam 1 


balé ihivijinantae [claranti h[y] amara iva, 
vijinatimn tu saddharmamm ature 

1, Therne. 360-6; cf. 588; Monhiniddesa, xvi, 47 (p. 473). c-d. spon 
har byed pas rob bakorzhié | dge sbyon gi ni rjes mthun legs =prorrajya 
prodakmuam .. . 

? Therag. 276, a. le MS. ne porte certainement pas avifinantaa, 
mais plutét arydhantead, la partic inférieure da & étant effucée ; corriger 
anijdsebit? e-d. mkhas pa dam pai chos dag Ia (= pandito saddharmeyn) | 
mthsan moi nad pa behin du byed = * The wise man applies himself day 
and night to the holy Law” (Rockhill)? mthaw mo = nuit, nad pa = 
malade. Pali: dfwreet andfuri. 


XXIX 
[yogiin jayati medhivi ye divyé ye ca manusih] [524] 
[earvayog jin pranudyeha, s[arvajduhkh[ajt pramucyate 39 . 
yooud bhava(h) prabhavati viyogad bhavasamksayal 
eta[d] dvaidhapatham jiitva bhaviya vibhavaya ca, 
tatra 4i{kseta] medhivi yatra yoran atikramet 40 
akrtam kukrtie chreyal: paseat tapati duskrtam 
focate duskrtam krtvé 4ocate durgatim gatal 41 
krtan tn [sukr]tam éreyo yat krtvé ninutapyate 
nandate sukrtam krtvi nandate sugatimn gata(h) 42 
nibhisaméana jfiAyante mifri bilai[r hi] panditah 
jiiyante bhisamanas tu deéayanto rajabpadam 45 
bhisaye(d) dyotayed dharmam uechrayed reinam dhvajam 
subha[si}tadvaja nityam rsayor dharmagauravamlh 44 
nindanti tisnimm afsijna{m]) nindanti bahubhasinam 
alpabhinif ca nintanti nasti lokesv anindi[tah 4]5 
ekfintanind[iltah pur[usjoh [e]kantam va prasamsital 
nibhiid bhavisyati ca no na cépy e[ta}rhi vidyate [46 





yam tu vi}jfi[ah] prasam[santi] hy a[52e]nuyuljya subha- 
fubham 

pragamsa si samakhyita na tv ajiair yal) prasamsitam 47 
medhivinam vrttayuktam prajiam silesu samvrtam 
niskam jambuna[dajsyeva kas tam ninditum arhati 48 
nilo yathipy ekaghano vayund na prakampyate 

evam nindaprasamsaibhir no kampyante hi pandité(h) 49 
[yalsya milam kéitan nasti, parna nisti tathi lata, 

tam dhiram bandhanan muktam ko nu ninditum arhati 50 
yasyeha prapancitam,[ ] no sat 

santanam parakham ca yo nivritah 

trsniivigatam munim carantam — 
‘ha vijiniti sadevako pi lokah 51 

yasya jitam no[paj jiyate 

jitam anveti na kaf cid eva loke, 

tam buddham anandagocaram 

hy apadam gena padena nesyasi 52 

yasya jalini visaktika 

tran nfi{sti hi] lokanayini 
tam buddham anandagocaram 

hy apadam gena padena nesyasi 53 
yasya jalini vigaktika 

tren nisti hi lokaniyi[53a |[ni 

Voir Udinavarga du Torfan (Pischel, Die Turfan-Recensionen sea 
Dhanyonpada, p. 982 et sniv.). 
SO [43). a-b, of. Therlg. 76; ¢. Dhp. 362. a-+. mkhas pa the dah mi 
dag gi | sbhyor ba gai yin hjoms byed pa | shyor ba kun. . . 
40 (44). Ch Dhp, 282 a-t, Atthasdlint, 220; ed. SN, 856. a. bhava 


comme Turfan A; ¢ ¢fa comme Turfan B; d. vibhardya, seconde main, 
lanes Pinterligne. | 
i 145), ob, Dhp. 314: of. Sam. i, 49; Dotrenil, Co» 40 ip. SS). 

42 (46) Dutrenil, C40 [manque dans Turfan Bde Pischel, n'est pes 
transcrit dans le document A, mais y ext complé: notre 40= 4) A et 
40 B, notre 41 = 52 A et 42 BL 
4 (TS) 4S, Tih, Anta 





: | mm padem, Sap. ii, 240; Ader. fi, Ss 
Jit. O37, 122-3 (v. HO). 44d. renyor comme dans Tarfan A ot B. 
45 [49]. Dhp. 27. Pour cette stance et jes suivantes, feuillat 
Berezowski (Investin, 1008, p, 47, et TA, 1011, ii, P- 434), a, fapniigeen 
ate windanti (Turfan A tiynin, B tugnim) ; ¢. wintanti, Turfan B ninéitum 
(p THA, nm. 21). 
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46 (50, Dhp, 228; ef. Udana, vi, 3; Therag. 180. a. purneah, 
visarga comme Turfan; ¢. A et BRerezowski, ndbhid hharisyati oa wo, 
B aa cdhAde na bhacigyes. 

47 [52]. Ch Dhp. 2200-1. t+e manque dans le tibetain. 

48 (52). Dhp. 220e-d-iie-4; of. Ang. ii, 5, ii, 47. 5. miley. 

49[53}. Dbp. 81; Mil, 386; cf. M. Vagga, v, 1, 27, 44-4. 

MO (i4], Udina, vii, te-d. oo. Pischel lit yosya male feacd ; mais voir 
p. O84, n. 21, oa B 4 correspond exaotement & notre 60. &, Tih. buto fetid. 

G51}. Udine, vii, 7 (a. ndeajdndti) ; Netti, 37 (dl. we ei"); [sar le 
place de ce #oba dany Udanavarga, voir Rockhill, p. I, note}. 
a, Pischel yore ha, A porikham, B parnigha, bb. wiertia, comme, Xxx, a70. 

52 (5) Dhp. 179; Nidinakathi, 290 (i, 70) ; Mhv. iii, 9). 6. bai ad 
comme Turfan (rgyal ead zad med); pili = bas cid, ¢. ananta, kena. 

5357, Dhp. 180; Sam. i, 107; Mhyv. ii, Fe 

54 (56 #1). 

Ad (58 th 

XAX 
(duhkho [554] balair hi samviso] hy amitre[neva sarvada | 
dhirais tu sukhasamvaso jiatinim iva samgama(h) 26 
durlabhah puruso janyo nisau sarvatra jayate 
[yatrisau] jayate viras tat kulam sukham edhate 27 
sarvathi vai sukham dete brihmanah parinirvrtah 
yo na lipyati kamebhir vipramukto [nijrisrava(h) 28 
sarvi by asistaya cchitvwa viniya hrdayajvaram 
upasinta[h] sukham. Se(te) sintim prapyeha cetasa(h) 29 
[ni }trafsu}khaparityigad yah pasyed vipulam sukham 
tyajen matrasnkhamdhirah sa[m ]pasyam vipulamsukham 30 
yac ca kimasnkham loke yae cipi ti vijam sukham 
treniksayasukhasyaitat kalim nirghati sodasim 31 
niksipya hi guram bhéram nadadyid bhairam eva tu 
bhitrasya dukham adanam, bharaniksepanam sukham = 32 
sarvatrsnim viprahaya, sarvasamipyojanaksayat 
sarvopalS5B][(dhin pajrijiiiya nigacchanti punarbhavam 33 
arthesu jAtesn sukham sabaya(li) 
punvam sukham jivitasamksaye ca, 
tusti(h) sukha ya dv itaretarena 
survasya duikhasya sukho niredha(h) 54 
ayorhanahatasyeva jvalato jitavedasal 
anuphrvopasintasya ya[thi] na jiayate gati(h) 35 
evam samyag vimuktinim kimapankeughatirinin 
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prajiipayi gatir nisti priptinim acal[am] sfujkham 36 
-yasyfniarato na santi kopa, 
itthambhavagatamii ca yo nivrtta(h), 
sukhilamn tam sukhitam sada visokam 
{dejv[A ninulbhavanti darsanena 37 
sukham hi yasyeha na kificanam syat 
avakhydtadharmasya bahusrutasya 
sakificanam pasya vihanya[manam] | 
[janam ]janfesu] pratibaddhacittam 38 
sukham hi yasyeha na ki(fiea)nam syit 
svikhyfitadharmasya bahusrutasya, 
sakificanam [56a] [pagya vijha[n]yamfanatm] 
jana(m] janes[u] pratibaddharipam 39 
sukhino hi jana hy akifiea(ni) 
vedaguna hi jana hy akificanal 
sa[kificajnam pasya vihanyaminam 
janam janesu prati(baddha)cittam 40 
sukhino hi jana hy akificand 
vedaguna hi jana hy akificanih 
-sakif{eanam] pafya vihanyamanam, 
janam janesu pratibaddharipam 41 
sarvam paravasam dubkham sarvam atmavasam su{kha]m 
sidhfrane vihanyante yogi hi duratikrama(h) 42 | 
 susukham bata jiviimo hy utstsukesu tv anutsuka(h) 
_[ultsukesu manusyesu vilhajrimo hy anutsukai(l) 43 
‘i susukham hata jiviine yesin no nisti kifieann : 
_-mithilayam dahya[manalyam na no dahyati kifieana 44 
oy susukham bata jivimo hy aturesu tv anaturah 
a j ‘fAturegn manusyesu vihal 56n)[rime] hy anitur[ah) 45 

i susukham bata jivamo himsakesu ty ahimsakial 
Ls  himsakesu manulsyesn viharimo hy ahimjeakil 46 = 


susukham bata jivimo vairikesu tv avairikal) ie 
vairikesu mannsyesu viharamo hy avairika{h] 47 t 


ssusukham bata jiviimo hethakesu tv ahethakal 
St hethakesu manusyesu vihurimo hy ahethaka(h) 48 
-snsukham bata jivamo yesin no nisti kifeana: 


vf 
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pritibhaksa bhavisyamo devia hy ibhasvaré yatha 49 
susukham bata jivamo yesin no nfisti kifeana - 
pritibhaksi bhavisydamo satkiyenopanihérita(h) 50 
grime [ Jranye sukhadul)khasprsto 

naivatmano no parato dadhati : 

sparsih spréanti hy upadhim pratitya 

nirau[pajdhim kim sparsil) [47a] [ ] al 
sa[rva]tra v[ai satpu)jru[sa vrajjamt(1] 

na kimahetor lapayanti santah 

sprstai hi dukhena tathi sukhena 

nnoccivaca(h) saftpurusi} bhavamti 52 || sukhavarga 30 || 

2 (27a, 2he-d). Dhp. 207; Dutreail, Cre 38-9. 

27 (28a-b, e-/]. Dhp. 19; Dutrenil, Cr 36; Mhyv. ni, 1, 

28-9 (20-40). Som. i, 212; Ang. i, 135 (ef, WARM. xxiv, 200), 24d; 
tiv. Sjds Therag. 5) ied, 

Me (31). Dhp. 200; Dutreuil, Ce 2) + Fr. € xxxix, 

$1 [a2]. Udana, ii, 2: Mbh, xii, 174. 46, 177. 51, 270. 6. divsjaw, 

#2 (33). Cf. Sam. iii, 3. d. mikpepanain. 

53 (34, 4. cf. Therag. 182. d. of. SN. 733, Tad; Ttiv, 49, 2, 0% 7. 
Th. 4, LUM 

(35). Dhp. ol. oc pite... 

45-6 [36-7] Udana, viii, 10; Apadina in Par. Dip. v. 157; Simea- 
panko, Thertg, Sida, SN. 45d. 

$7 (38) Uddna, ii, 10; Culley, vii, 1,6. gad zhig srid dai srid min 
las log pa | de dag bjigs bral bde zhi mya fon med | thas kyon blon zhin 
beam du med par hgvur= .. . ye bhardbhardd nivptids te bhayamulbtah 
suthitd web decaire acini bac: dhaorsane ne, 

38-41 [30-42] Udaino, ii, 5-6; of. Therag, 140. 40-410. weekergrremal hk = 
yon tan rtoga pa = gencridah. 30-41d. skye bo skye boi... lusin... 
642 (43, Udine, ii, 0; Mann, iv, 100-6. a. alihdrave = thun moi 
gyur pas, 

43 (441 Dhp. 190; Sam. i, 114; Dutrouil, Om 27. 

44(49) «ab, = Dhp. 200 a-b; mais Jat. 539, 125 (vi, 14), Uttara- 
dhyiyana, ix, 14 (SBE. xlv, 87); Mbh. xii, 276, 4 (9917), xii, 17, 19, 
xii, 178, 1; Mby, iii, 453, 1 (WARM. xx, 352; Pischel, p. 972). 6. Bia 
‘amis, cf. Turfan A, Pisehel, p. 972, 9. 3. 

45 (45). Dhp. 198. 

46 (40). 

47 [47]. Dhp. 197; Dutreuil, C28 (p. 100). 

45 (45). 

49 (50) Dhp, 200; Sam, i, 4; Jat, 530, 128; Pischel, p. 072 

SO (51, Turfan-Dhp, A, st. 4; manque dans B, Pischel, p. 972. 

SL (52). Udana, ii, 4. 4 lire d¢mato, na dadhdti = reg par mi bgyur 
=“Tl ne sera pas touché par douleur-plaisir engendré par soi ou autrai”. 

82 (53). Dhp. 83. dd. skyes ba dam pa mtho dman mi hgyur shin. 
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durnigrahasya laghuno yatrakamanipadinah 

cittasya damanam sidhu cittam dintam su[{kh}ivaham: 1 
virijo vé sthale ksipta okadogh&t samuddhrta(h) 
parispandati vai cittam, maradheyam pralitavai; 2 

[ ] dhavate citta(m) siryasyeva hi rasmayali 

tat pandito virayati, hy afkuseneva kufijaran 3 
bhrinadheyam idam cittam nihsiram anidarganam 
‘sadainam anutisiimi mi me nirthiya nisearet 4 

idam pura cittam aciri [ea }rikim 

yenecchakam yena kimam yvathestam 

tat samnigrhndmi hi yonisas 
tyijam nigam prabhinnam hi yathiiguéena 5 [57n] 
[aneJkam jitisamsiram safm]dhavitva punal puna 
grhakirakam esama(na)s tvam dukha jati(h) punah punah 6 
gthakaraka drsto si, na pu(na)r g[rjhafin] karisyasi 

‘sarve te parsuka bhagni grhakita(m) Visampskrtam 
visamskiragate citte ihaiva keaya{m adhyalgih 7 


“spandanam capalam cittam, diraksam durnivairanam 
jum karoti medhivi, isukira iva te[janam] 8 


na dvesi dvesina(h) kuryad vairi va vairino hitam 
mithya pranihitam cittam yat kuryad fitmanitmana(h) 9 
na ti[ méAjti pité vipi kurya j] jhaitis tathiparah 


samyak pranihitam cittam yat kuryaid dhitam itmanah 10 


yatha hy agaram ducchanam vrsti[l; samati |bhindati, 
eva[m] hy abhivitam cittam rigah samatibhindati 11 
yatha hy agiram ducchanam vrstil) samatibhindati 
evam [58] 


| bhindati 13 


-yatha hy agiram ducchanam vreti[h 4 jinatibhindati, 


e[va)lm hy abha[vijtam cittam manah samatibhindati [14 
yatha hy agiram dujechanam vrstil samatibhindati. 
evam hy afbhivitam citta}m lobhah samatibhindati 15 
yath[a hy agiram duechanam] vrstih satmatibhindati, 
evam hy abhavitam cittam [t}rsna samatibhindati 16 


yatha hy agdram sufechanam vrstijr [na] vyatibhindats, 
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evam subhivitam cittam rago na vyatibhindati [1]7 
yatha hy agaram succhanam vrstir na vyatibhin[dati, 
evam subha]vitam cittam dveso na vyatibhindati 18 
yatha hy agaéram [suecha)na{m] vrstir na vyatibhindatt, 
fevam subbavitam [588] cittam méno na vyati}bhindati 20 
yatha hy agaram suechanam vrstir na vyatibhindati, 
evam subhivitam cittam lo[bho na vyatibhindati 21 
yathi] hy agiram succhanam vretir na vyatibhindati, 
evam subhivitam cittam, trepi na vyatibhindati 22 
manahpairvanga[mi dharma, manahsresthi manobha}va(l) 
manasi hi pradustena, bhisate vA karoti va 
tates te dukham anveti cak[rjam va vaha[tah padam 24 
tia jna(h)pirvangama dharmé, manahsrestha maln jo- 
[bhavil | 
mfanis}i hi prasamnnena, bhisate vai karo[t}i [vi] 
ftatas te sukham anvet]i, cchayevd hy anugimini 24 
naprasamnena cittena, [dvijstena ksubhitena va, 
dharmo hi sakyam ajhatum [samyaksambuddhadestah |] 25 


: . . 2h 
[59a] na viljofeyat) subb[Asijtam 
upaklfijst{e]na e[i]ttfe]na samra[m]bh[ajsamh[ .. ena] 
v[a] 27 
afnava jeth{i tacitta jaya [saddharmam aviji |natal 
pariplavaprasidasya, prajii na paripiryate 25 
sroti(m)si yasya sa(t)tri(m)éat manahprasravanini hi, 


[ | durdrsteh samkalpair gredhaniéritai(h) 29 
ratimannsrtiam indriyanugam, 
purnsam cittavasinuvarta [ Jha hi, 


jayati sarvadi drumam iva 4irnaphalam yathandajah 30 
itapi vihara tvam apramatto, 

[mi kimagune prama theta cittam 

mi lohagudim gile pramatta, 

krandan vai narakesu pacyamina(h) 41 

utthanakalesu nihinaviryo 

[yuva bali — — — Jko nirfisa(h), 
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sadaiva samkalpahata kusido, 
jfifinasya margam satatam na vetti: 32 
athilim vitar[k jam [ana[59e|vo vitarké 
antahst |h[i}taim miinasal samplavartham 
Vitarkavan vai satatam vitarkiin 
edim sada tavati bhrantacittah 35 
etal 
ijtapavam samvaralim simrtitmi, 
jahaty asesin apunarbhavaya, 
samiahito dhyifinaratah sumedha(h) 34 
kumbhopa[mam kiyam imam. vi |ditva, 
nagaropamam cittam adhisthitan ca, 
yuddhyeta miram prajiiyudhena, 
jitam ca raksed anivesana{h syat 35] 
ph[e)Jnopamam kiiyam imam viditva 
nagaropamam cittam adhisthitam ca, 
yuddhyeta maram prajiiiyudhena, 
jiftam ca raksed anijvesanal) syit 46 
kumbhopamam lokam imam viditva, 
NAgAro PAM eittam adhisthitam ca, 
yuddhyeta miram prajiiyu[dhena 
Jitam ca raksed ani|veéanal syat 37 
phenopamam lokam imam viditva, 
nagaropamam cittam adhisthitan ea 
yu[ddhye}ta miram [praj}iiyu [60] 

1, Dhp. 35; Jat, 70t 97, Comm. {i, 


2 Dbp. a4. 
th. bgerg gi oes HO 8Or rey = prodhdonli me cium. 


6. Dhp. 163; Pischel, pp. 074-6 ; Nidina, 278 Sa 

ef. Therag. 283. c. Pischel, esiminns. ne a ae 
7. Dhp. 154; Nidina, 279; ef. Therag, 284, 

tig a3; Dutreail, Fr. A vill (p. 35)< of Therag. 20, 


810), ben abs Udiina, iv, 3. a. lire dreyinah, 
10 (11), Dhp. 43; Par. Dip, iv, 20a, 





312, 400); Bodhicaryay, adv, 
Batak. , 40); Bodhicaryay, ad v, 6. 


a : » 1130. of MS. tar ates 
deijam ; d. lire sabakene. wnigrhndms ; c. lire 
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WI2, Dhp. i; Therng. 1355. 
~ 2013, Dhp. 14.—Le Tibétain a J2 stances do “toit”, 6 pour le 
manvais, 0 pour le bon: mais elles sont méldes, 
_ 28> Dbp. tl. o@. chos kyi sion do yid gro ste = dharmaperrem. 
yore mck; b, “bhenih, od ext certain, ot on poutdistingner la partie 
supérieure do bia; of. 245; ¢. MS. Aik. 
4/25) Dhp 2; Asi. 211 = Netti, 129, 133. 
25(97. 2 « we MS. 
24 [28t). % 
27 (26) * &. MS. acm? 
28(20) Dhp. 38; Jar, 06, Comm, (i, 400); Datreuil, A, Frag. i, 4 (jp. 33), 

20 (30) Dhp. SH ob. Lire prawtranion; ¢ MS, derrick; dd. MS: 
wefheke" kan rtog la hghums rten pa yis | Ita nan «am eu risa 
drag gi | cha bol pryan ni pad vin pa | vid kyi mryun las rab tu hbab, 

Rockhill paralt pew satisfaisant. 

BO(S1). tT Lacune de Sou Goaksurns. «a. On entend bien qu'il faut lire : 
rafim onvertam ; indis le Tib. semble avoir lu rafimanaa; e. jdyiti = 
jéyan, dga sens dbadi po phal pa dad | sems kyi rjes hbrai chan pa yi| 
mi del grages herib hbras haps pai | Yon gif la ni bya bzhin no =“... . 
de cet homme Ja gloire disparalt comme V'oiseau sur l'arbre of il n'y: 
a plas de froits (1)."—Poour la comparaison, voir Jit. 429, 1 (iit, 491). 

4 $1 (22), Cf Dhp. 371; Duteeuil, B34 ip. 4). ‘Tih: O pensde, ne 
vous réjouissex pas dans le plaisir . . . ; 
ee [aE Ci. Dhp, 280); Latrenil, A®, ip. 23). aprés le Tih: = 
*Lihomme qui reste immobile au temps de se lever, jeune, fort, sans 
effort, qui reste @ la maison, puressoux ou tempa de penser (hein pun ; 
mizogs thee? dhytacearmpattibile t) : 

#4 (34). Oclina, iv, 1.—Tih. : phran theegs roam rtogs xhib mor ram 7 
riog pos | nan na gins pai vid mi gven yuh spyo | yid kyi roam rtog de ; 
dag ima ces ina | hkhrol seme yas dad yah du rpeyug par byed | = sthila- 
viturkih siksmavitarka antahsthitam mana upahanti; tin manovitarkin 

al ajiitch bhrintacittah punah punar dhavati. 
On pent done lire— 
sthiilavitarké nomavo vitorkaé 
notihsthit®s minnsumplavarthaen : 
vilirkayan vai satatam vitarkin 
ebin sada dhivati bhrintacittah, 
“A [d5), Udana, iv, |e, Soop. i, Ht; Therag. 126; ciclessua Miirga 
varga, 10, 6, lire #egeareacda :— ; 
fai chig dran klan roam hbyed brison pa dat a 
ram per rto¢ pa mkhos pos de cee oo 
nih hi gras pal vid mi gyed apwo bee 
thiamea cud ma Iie bio yis mb tu spon. 
La correction de M. Beckh (yyei «pyod pa) ext infirmeée par Madhya: 
makAvatirn, 367 et 345, 18, 
15 (36). Dhp. 4, 
48 [28], 
a7 (37) 
8 [50]. 
onas, 1912, 25 


islins = ne. 
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ya(63a |thipi] parvatah éail[o vayuni] na prakampyate : 
evam lobhaksayad bhik[suJh sailavan na pra{kam|pyate TS 
yatha[ pi [parva jtah éaiflo viyuna] na prakampyate : 
evam trenfiksayad bhiksuh gailavam na prakampyate: 16 
yvasya satnnfijeayo nisti yasya nis|t}i mami yji{tam] 
{abha|ve socate naiva sa vai bhiksur nirucyate 18 (= 17) 
bhiksur na tavatéi bhavati yivata bhiksate parin 
velfyjam f[dbarmain samidilya bhiksur bhavati oa 
tivati: 18 . 
yas tu punyam ea papa ca prahiya brahinacaryavam : 
vifé]re[nibhittes cara]ti [sa] vai [bhilksur nirneyate 19 
mtitravihiri yo bhiksuh prasanno buddhasisane : 
adhigacchet padam sintam samska[ropasamam sivam 20] 
[mailtravifhiri yo bhiksuh prasanno buddhatisane 
[ajdhigacchet padam si{ntam )asecanakadarsanam: 20( = 21) 
hah St yo bhiksul prasanno uf I buddhasisa |ne 
23 


[pramodyabahu]lo bhiksur dubkhaksayam avipnuyat 22 

fintakiiyal Sintavaik (ca cittena) susamahitah 

vintaloké{miso bhiksur upasinto nijrucyate 24 

nisty aprajhasya vai dhyanam prajia nidhyayato sti ea: 

yasya dhyainam tatha prajiia sa [ J? e: 25 

tasmad dhyinam tatha prajiim anuyujye[ta] panditah 

tasyayam adir bhavati tathi prijiasya bhik[sunah] 2[6] 

samptustir indriyair guptih pratimokse ca samvara(l) 

mittrajhati ca bhaktesn priintam ea éayanisanam 

adhicitte e[a] Ayolea etad buddhinuéésanam | 27 

yas[ya| kAyena vacd [ea] manasa ca na duskrtam 

kalyanasilam ahus tam hril . 28] 

| Faeellet 62 4 passé dans la collection Pelliot, voir JA. G10, ti, 
15-16 [16-17]. Cf. Udine, ii, 

Ate. 1, 152; E ii, lida, 


17 (ts) a. Dhp. 02; Turfan, xxix, Sha. bd) Dhp. 867; ef. BN. On, 
Dutreail, Bets (p. Hi). ¢. [abd] oe = med na ai. 


4; Therag. 651, 1,000 (et 1091), a. = 


‘ : : 
Ps — 5 — 
a _ 

= Pe es ee ee ee oe 

Pay Sea Le Se = 

i wT "il i 1 ie ae i 

= oe ; iy ] i ee ee “i 

| 5 a %, = . . Cr. 

: = : Frit St Sy een YP =f : 
‘3 


~~ 
_ 18 [10} Dhp. 286 ; Dutreuil, B26 (p, 50); Sam. i, 182; of. Mhy. iii, 422, 


12-18. ¢. eedya est traduit par grrom peat (¥), “lea dharmas du village,” "« 


wor le Comm. du Dhp- 

19[20) CE Mby. iii, 422, 14-15; Dhp, 267; Dutreuil, B27; Sam. i, 
1S Le Tibétain a six stances du maitrarihdri, 21-0. 

20 [22]. Dhp. 368; Dutrenil, B20 (p. 52), 

pt | hans Ch Mby. iii, 421, 17-15, -c, Datrenil, B31 (p. 53). 


3 23 (27e-d} ed, of. Dutreuil, B31 (p, 53); Dhp. 376; Therag. 11; 
“Baap. 1, 2085 Mbhy. iii, 422, 7. 


- ebesitn 
i. 4 (28) Dhp. 378. Tih. = mintakiyah sintavdk musrindhitewcittah. : 
(2.] a-c. Dhp, #72; d. = sa vai bhikkhati vuccati, 
yy, 25 (30). Dhp. 872; Dautreuil, B16 (p. 45). d. Version du Kandjour, | 
he shall be called ao Bhikgu™”; version da Tandjour, “‘he is near to. 
fous nirvana” (Rockhill). 
> oe 26(31. ab. ef. Therag. 204; Visuddhimagga, viii, taamd have appa-— 
 anttfo annytjetha pandite, 
ae ja-+. Dhp. 375; Datreatl, B17 (p. 45). 
Ap t-f. Dhp. 185; Digha, ii, 49-50; Udina, iv, 6. a. MS. 


os (331 Itiv. 07, L. a-h, Dhp. ao) = Jit, MS, 3 (iii, 148), 435, ix 
it, 2. 





an a-c, Mhv. ii, 422. 6; 6-< Dutreuil, B Slat; ¢-d. ah, i 
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XII 
GOTHS IN ANCIENT INDIA 
Ry STEN KONOW 


TELE oldest instances of the use of the word yavana, 
yena, in India were discussed by the late Professor 
Weber in his paper on the Greeks in India" He main- 
tained that the Indians adopted this denomination of the 
Greeks from the Persians, He also remarked that the 
name was then later on transferred to the Indo-Seythian 
successors of the Greeks in North-Western India, and, 
further, to the Parthians, Persians, and Arabs. There can 
be no doubt that the word was in later times commonly 
used to denote the Musalmins, and sometimes also, in 
4“ more general way, as synonymous with mleccha* On 
the other hand its original meaning was certainly ‘a Greek - 
That is the case in the Agoka inseriptions, in the Besnagar 
column inseription, and in some of the Nasik and Karle 
epigraphs. In the Nasik inscription of the nineteenth 
year of Siri-Pulumayi Vasithiputa (EI, 8. 60) we find the 
yoavends mentioned together with sabes and pallor, 
and it is just possible that the word here denotes some 
Indo-Scythian tribe and not exactly the Greeks, In the 
Junagadh inseription of Rudradiman of the year 72, 
Lo probably of ap. 1505 we hear of a yavona ‘king’ 
(nijan) Tusispha, who was governor of Kathiivad under 
the emperor Agoka. The name Tusispha cannot be Greek, 
but must be Dranian, Still he is called a yavana. This 
shows that in the second century A.D, the name yevaned 
was not restricted to the Greeks. 
' “Die Griechen in Indien: Siteungsberichte der Koniglich Preuss- 
ischon Akademio der Wissenschaften, 1800, pp. GOT If. 


* Compare Kielhorn, Epagraphia Jneica, vol, iv, p. 246, 
* Epi. fmf., vol. viii, pp. 36 1 
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which must be assigned to the second century.’ One of 
them, Burgess—Indraji No. 7, does not give any further 
indication of what ean be meant by the name. The two 
remaining ones both mention some yavancs who are 
further characterized as gatas, The first of them, Burgess- 
Indraji No, 5, runs :— 

yavanasa [rilasa patina deyadhama he podhiyo. 
“Gift of two cisterns by the yavana Irila of the gatas,” 
The second, Burgess—Indraji No, 33, reads :;— 

yavanasa Citasa gataina bhojanamatapo deyadhama saghe. 
‘4 acts of a refectory to the community by the yavana 
Cita of the gatas.” 


The names Irila and Cita and the word gate do not 
occur in other inseriptions, and they have not been satis- 
factorily explained. Professor Liiders thinks that quate 
represents a Sanskrit garta.* The only thing which is 


belonging to the gatas, 


it was the capital of Nahapaina. There cannot then be 
any objection to explaining the word yavana, yavana in 
the Junnar inscriptions as a name of other foreign tribes 
than the Greek, just as in the case in the Rudradiman 
‘inscription. It may denote any of those tribes which 
formed the following of the Keatrapas, 

_ The name of the yavana of No, 5 is rile, and this word 
leads me to think that the gata-yarenas were in reality 
Goths. trila 18 the regular Gothic form of a well-known 
Germanic name. It is found in Runie inscriptions from 





"See Burgess & Bhagwanlal Indraji, Inscriptions from the Cane. 
temples of Western Fucdia, Bombay, 1881, pp. 41M, 

= List of Brahmi Inscriptions, Epi. Ina. »¥oL x, appendix, Now 1154, 1182, 
2 Wrearttees: af the Bombay Presidency, vol. i, pt. ii, p. 160, 


é 
a 





The word yavena also occurs in three Junnar inseriptions: 


certain is that the two yavanas are characterized as. 


Junnar played a réle of considerable importance under 
the Western Ksatrapas, According to Dr. Bhandarkar? 


e) 
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By and Veblungsnes in Norway, Kragehul in Denmark, 
and Lindholm and Varnum in Sweden as Frila, Firilas 
The word is essentially identical with Anglo-Saxon cert, 
English earl, Old Norse jarl, Old Saxon erl, and it is 
further connected with the ethnic name erwli, herula, 
There are also several names in Germanic languages which 
contain the base erla. 

The name Cita of the gata of the Junnar inscription 
No. 33 can also be explained as a Gothie name. In an 
old Runic inscription from Tjurki in Sweden occurs 
4 name Helda, The Gothic form of this word would be 
Hild-. The initial 4) must have had a sound similar to 
the modern German ch in the Gothic language of the 
second century, and it is quite conceivable that an Indian 
would have tried to mark this sound by the palatal e. 
An ld would probably become lf, UZ, as is commonly the 
case in modern vernaculars. Dr. Grierson has been good 
enough to inform me that, at the present day, the English 
ld becomes, in some mouths lé, and in other mouths /d. 
In the latter ease the two letters are separated as if in 
different syllables. If a Gothic name Hilda were adopted 
in the form Cilla or Ciléa, the result in a Prakrit dialect 
would be Cifa or Citta, both of which would be written 
Cita, It is therefore quite possible that Cifa is an attempt 
at reproducing the sounds of a Gothic name Hild-. 

Both Irila and Cita are characterized as gatas, and this 
latter word is the regular Indian form corresponding to 
Latin gott, the Goths. 

The oldest indigenous forms of the name of the Goths, 
which occur in the inseription on the gold ring from 
Pistroassa? qufaniowihailey, and in the words gut- 
pivdai, in the Gothie people, in the fragment of a Gothic 


' See Sophus Bugge, Noryes Indakrifier med de aidre Runer, [vol. i), 
pp. 100 ., 105 ff ; Kristianis, IS0a-0). 

© See Rudolf Henning, Die dentachen Runendenkmdfer ; Strassburg, 
1880, pp. 27 iF. 
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ealendar preserved in the Codex Ambrosianus A of Wultila, 
gontain an w and not an o in the first syllable. The 
Gothic language differs from other Germanic tongues in 

retaining an old w in such eases where the following 
syllable contains an a or an o. ‘The Goths must accordingly 

have called themselves gufans or gutds and not gotans or 
gotos* It is, however, remarkable that their ethnie name 
has been adopted in so many foreign langnages in forms 
whieh seem to presuppose an original gotans or gotée, 
The o of Anglo-Saxon qotan, Old Norse gotar, does not, 
it is true, prove anything, becanse it can Ie explained 
as due to the laws prevailing in Anglo-Saxon and Old 

Norse respectively. The state of atfnirs is different, 

however, when we turn to the forms which the name of 
the Goths assumed in Latin and Greek. 

The oldest, classical authority who mentions the Goths 

is Pliny. He mentions the guttones among the five 

Germanie nations whio, secording to him, ved on the 
_ shores of the Baltic (iv, 99). In another PASSAGE, XXXVI, 
35, he reproduces a statement made by Pytheas from 
‘Marseilles, about a tribe which lived neor the Frisehe Hatt 
and traded in amber, The name of the tribe has been 
handed down in the manuseripts in the forms quienes, 

| quiones, gnttones, and gotones, and should probably 
= be read guttones, though the famous German seholar 
‘Millenhotf was of opinion that we should correet inte 

fentonies, Gutlones or gittones represent the olf Gothie 

guitans. The same is the ease with the Greek formu 
Tifaves of Ptolemy (IID, v, 20). Most classical authors, 

howev er, use forms containing an o in the first syllable. 
‘Thus Tacitus calls the Goths gotones (Annals, ii, 62) or 
- hones (Gerinenice, 43), both of whieh forms apparently 
, _reproduce a Gothic gotans. The commonest forms are 
‘Latin goti, Greek Tur, The latter is probably the base 
of Slavonie gotthi, which already oceurs in the Legend of , 


a 7 the oldest form was an w-Lase and not an a-lnase, 
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St. Konstantinos (lived ninth century). Gott and Tor@o: 
seem to reproduce a Gothic golds. 

Forms such as gofans, gotés would not be possible in 
the Gothie of Wulfila, The usual classical forms must, 
therefore, either belong to other Gothic dialects in which 
the « in the name of the nation had become o, or they 
must have come to the classical peoples indirectly through 
some other Germanic tribe, or they might be an inaccurate 
rendering of the Gothic word. If I am right in identifying 
the qafas of the Junnar inscriptions with the Goths, the 
only theory which will suit the facts is, I think, that the 
various forms goti, Tov@o1, gala have all heen taken from 
some Gothie dialect which agreed with most Germanic 
tongues in changing an old uv to o when an a oro occurred 
in the following syllable. For the Indians have always 
been keen observers of sounds, and would not easily 
confound an e and an uw, and those who wrote the word 
geta in the Junnar inscriptions can only have heard the 
original denomination from the mouth of these sales 
themselves, 

Now we know next to nothing about Gothic dialects. 
The Goths, the Gepides, the Vandals, the Burgunds, the 
Herules, and the Rugians form a distinct group of Teutonie 
tribes, and the Goths who began to push southwards about 
the middle of the second century were certainly not an 
unmixed tribe. According to Richard Liiwe,' the Goths 
of the Crimea were properly Herules, and their dialect im 
later times presents some peculiar features. One of these 
is of interest in the present connexion, viz. the substitution 
of o for w before an @ or 6: COT ;MLPe beowper, bow. There 
id no reason for doubting that this change is old in the 
dialect, and we would then have a Gothic language of 
the kind needed in order to explain the forms Latin (poet, 
Greek Dorfa:, Indian gate. 

To sum up, it will be seen that the word guta, which 

| Die Reste der Germanen am ecloerroen Meere, Halle, 1806, pp. 111 f 
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has hitherto remained unexplained, exuetly corresponds. to 
Latin gott, and that we know of a Gothic dialect in which 
the name of the Goths must have contained an o in the 
base. The two names Jrila and Cifa, moreover, seem 
to be the Gothic forms of two well-known Teutonic 
names. Both Irila and Cita are called yevenes, and this 
denomination was not, in the second century, restricted to 
the Greeks. Finally, it seems impossible to explain the 
words gata, Irila, and Cita in any other way. Taken 
together, all these points make it highly probable that 
Trila and Cita were two Goths, who had found their way 
to India and entered the service of the Western Ksatraps, 
Tt is more difficult to see whence these Goths can have 
eome to India. We know from Ptolemy that about the 
middle of the second century the Goths were still dwelling 
‘on the banks of the Vistula. Their southward movement 
is generally believed to have had some connexion’ with 
the war against the Markomanni (166-80 a-p.), and it is 
_ often stated that they did not reach the Black Sea before 
the beginning of the third century. Irila and Cita could 
shot, in that case, well have come from that neighbourhood. 
Their home must have been the north, either the country on 
the Vistula, or Scandinavia, or the Danish isles. Jordanes 
+ (ch. 4) tells us that the Goths had come er Scandmt 
. insula, and the Herules who are mentioned as the old 
le : inhabitants of Southern Seandinavia, Denmark, and the 
- Danish isles have certainly been their near kindred. The 
names Srila and Cita, however, can hardly hail from any 
of these countries, because the old northern forma of these | 
names contain an ¢ and not an i in the first svllable. It | 
therefore seems necessary to infer that Irila and Cita had 
 ¢ome from the country where Ptolemy locates the Goths, 
viz. the banks of the Vistula. In this connexion the 
statement of Pliny, that the Goths traded in amber, if 
we adopt the reading guttonibus in xxxvii, 35, is of 
| amine interest. It might be conceived that Irila and 
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Cita had left their howe as traders in amber, that they _ 
had proceeded to Rome, and thence to Asia, where they 
were attracted by the fame of the riches of India. The 
desire to see foreign countries and to accumulate fame 
and wealth probably urged them to leave their home, just 
-as we find it to have been the case with the Vikings in 
later times, Archmwologists, however, state that there are 
some indications that the Goths have been settled on the — 
Black Sea at a much earlier date than is usually assumed. | 
Tn that case the appearance of Goths in Ancient India is” 
more easily explained. It has already been remarked that 
the word gafa seems to represent a form which is in 
accordance with the rules prevailing in the dialect of 
the Goths of the Crimea, and the most likely assumption: 
is perhaps that Irila and Cita originally came from that 
neighbourhood. 
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IRANIAN MANUSCRIPTS IN THE LIBRARY OF THE 


Br Dn M. N. DHALLA 


T(=L 1). VENDIDAD SADA (Avesta) 

99-5 x 247 em. 

Fols: 246, marked in Gujarati. 

19 lines to a page. 

Rubries in Guj. in an upturned seript. 

Catchwords at the bottom of the pages on the right- 
hand sie, 

No colophon, but on fol. 246 the year 804 A.y. 
(=1435 a.p.) is inserted by a later hand. A short 
postscript in Guj. on the last page states that this 
Vendidid with Yasna and Visperad is 300 or 350 
years old. 


1 (L 2). VENDIDAD SADA. (Av.) 

ao7 27'S cm. 

Fols, 350, marked in Guj.; fols. 349-50 blank, 

17 lines to a page. 

Rubries in Guj. in an upturned seript, and written with 
red ink. 

The first folio has short Pers. and Guj. seripts, which 
state that this Vendidid with Yasna and Visperad is 
written In a very clear seript. 

Catehwords at the bottom of the pages on the right- 
hand side, 

Colophon at the end in Phl., Pers,, and Guj.; written by 
Mobed Rustam Bahram Darab Sorab Manek Peshotan 
Sanjana at Surat in the year 1129 a.y. (=1759 A.D). 


i The references L 1, L 3, ete, are to Geldner’s Avesta (Stattgart, 
1806), Prolegomensa, pp. vili-x. 
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Ti (4 3). VENDIDAD SADA (Av.) 

35°] x 26°7 em, 

Fols. 294, marked in Guj.; fols. 68, 67a blank. 

15 lines to a page. 

Rubrics in Pazand written in Av, characters, and in an 
upturned Guj. script. These rubrics appear in red. Some 
additional rubrics in Phi. appear on the margin or above 
the lines. These rubries are by another hand, and are 
in black, 

Prefatory notes in Pers. and Guj. on the first page 
state that the writer of the MS, is the learned Dastur 
Darab, the teacher of Anquetil, and that it is the best of 
all existing MSS. Geldner, however, brands it as less 
carefully written ; see his Avesta, prol., p. ix. 


IV (L 4). VENDIDAD (Av., Ph) 

26°5 x 21-5 em. 

Fols, 304, marked in Guj.; fols. 153-304 incorrectly 
marked, but changed to correct ones by a later hand. 

15 lines to a page. 

The MS. has some damaged pages which are restored by 
4 later hand on separate papers pasted on the old folios. 

Fols, 153-85 eontain occasional interlinear glosses in 
Persian. 

The colophon is missing, but Geldner (A vestu, prol., p. ix) 
notes that it is found in the MS. Pt,, which is a transeript 
from this codex. According to this, the writer of the 
‘MS. is the well-known Mitra Apan Kaikhisrab (602 ay, = 
1323 a.p.). A short seript in Guj, appearing on the first 
‘page mentions that the MS, is very old and rare and iihy 
| / bear the date 652 a.y. (= 1283 a.n.), 


___-¥(L5). VENDIDAD SADA AND VISHTASP YASHTT (Ay.) 
- 28'4 x 25°1 em. 

: Fols. 387, marked in Guj.; fols. 327-34 and 360-87 not 
n marked ; fol. 358 incorrectly marked 353 7 blank folios — 
at the ond. 
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15 lines to a page. 

The MS. begins with a list of contents in Pers. and Guj. 
After 3 blank folios the Av, text of Vishtasp Yt. is copied 
in very stwnall letters on 8 pages, with 46 to 54 lines to 
a page. These 8 pages are not numbered. The numbering 
of the folios begins with the first chapter of the Vendidiid. 

Rubries in Guj., but written in Av. characters and 
in red, 

Two diagrams appear on fols. 38, 357. 

The MS. ends with a colophon in Paz. written in Av. 
characters and one in Guj. Finished on the oth day of the 
10th month of the year 1161 ay. (=1792 a.p.) by Ervad 
Rustam Darab Framroz Minochihr Kershaspji Pavri at 
Bombay. 


VI(L6). YASNA (Av.) 

25°83 x 14-7 em. 

Fols. 198, marked in Guj. 

15 lines to « page. 

Interlinear glosses in Pers., generally on the margin. 

Rubries in Guj. in an upturned seript. 

Catchwords at the bottom of the pages on the right- 
hand side, 

A Pers, colophon on fol. 197 states that the MS. was 
finished on the 17th day of the 10th-month of the year 
1110 ay. (= 1741 ap) by Ervad Rustam Bahram 
Ardashir Noshirvan. 


VH. BUNDAHISHN (Paz. in Av. characters) 

20-8 x 191 em, 

Fols. 99, not marked; first and last five folios blank. 

LS lines to a page. 

Catchwords ut the bottom of the pages on the right- 
hand side, 

The text begins with the chapter on the Gokard tree- 
According to West (SBE., v, Intr., p. xxxi) a copy derived 
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from Ly. On fols. T0-§ uppears the text of Matigin-i 
Haft Amshispund. 
F The MS. ends with a colophon in Pers. which states that 
the codex was finished on the llth day of the 9th month 
of the year 1174 a.y. (=1805 am) by Ervad Darah 
Dastur Rustam Jamshed Bahram Framroz at Surat, 


VI. RIVAYAT (of Kamdin Shapur of Cambay, Paz. in 
Av. characters) 

21-4 % 17 cm, 

Fols. 150. First 3 folios, which contain lists of contents 
in Pers. and Guj., are not marked; fols: 1-34 marked in 
Ay. figures; one folio between 34 and 35 is not marked . 
fols. 46-150 marked in Guj. 

15 lines to a page. 

Fols. 188-49 pive the Pers. texts (20 lines to a page); 
fols. 27, 31, 35, 80 contain dingrams: fol. 25 has a Phi. 
Nirang; fols. 134-6 give an index in Pax, written in 
Avy, characters. 

A Paz. colophon on fol. 133 states that the MS. 
was finished on the 10th day of the 10th month of the 
year 1020 a.y. (=1652 acp.) at Navsari by Peshotan 
Faridun. A further colophon possibly copied from an 
alder MS. appears on fols. 149-50 in Pers. and Paz. 
(Av. characters), The latter bears the date 18th day 
and 12th month of the year 896 ay. ( = 1527 ap), 
Ashort Guj. script on the first folio says that the MS. 
wis obtained from Navsari with great diffieulty, and is not 
found elsewhere, 


_ IX (L9). KHORDAH AVESTA (Av., Guj,) 

20°1 x 11+] em, 

Fols. 214, marked in Guy. 

13 Ines to a page. 
_ The MS. contains the introductory prayers, 5 Nvaishes, 
Hormazd Yt., Patits, Nirangs, 3 Afringiins, viz. Dahman, 


= 
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Ardafravash, and Gahanbar, Paz. and Skt. Ashirvids. 
The Guj. version appears in Skt. characters and in an 
upturned seript. : lm 

No colophon, but the Paz, and Skt. Ashirvads give the 
year 1012 a.y. and Samvat 1701 (=1644 a.p,), A short 
Guj. script on the first page mentions that the MS. is good 
and very rare. 


X. KHORDAH AVESTA (in Guj. characters) 

24'5 x 142 cm. 

Fols. 126, marked in Guj. 

15 linea to a page. 

A Goj. index on fols. 125-6. 

Contents: The introductory prayers,5 Nyaishes, Hormazd, 
Ardahahisht. 2 Srash, Hom, Vanand, Yashts, 5 Gahs, Patit, 
Nirangs, and Namaskdars. 

4 Guj. colophon on fol. 124 states that the MS, was 
copied by Behdin Aga Bahram Dhanji Jivaji Dalal. 
Samvat 1842 (=1786 a.D.). 


XI. PAZAND GLOSSARY 
20-4 x 141 em. 
Fols. 93, marked in Guj. 
Words written in Av. characters. 
Fols. 1-25 contain Pers. meanings of some Paz. words. 
No colophon, 


XII (L 12). KHORDAH AVESTA (Ay., Phl.) 

1&7 x 13°6 em. 

ols. 119, marked in Guj.; fols. 113-16 blank. 

11] to 14 lines to a page. 

Contents: Introductory prayers, Khurshéd, Mah, and 
Atash Nyaishes, Hormazd and 2 Srésh Yashts, 2 Sirdzahs, 
occasional explanatory glosses in Pers. Fol, 102 has 
a Pers. colophon which gives the date, 15th day of the 
4th month of the year 1124 a.v, (=1755 a.p,); but the 
name of the scribe is blotted out. 


nas, LOL. pea 
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XII (L 18). YASNA (Av) 
21 x 11 em. 

‘ols, 259, marked in Guj. Many folios have two 
different numbers in Guj. First 24 and the last 2 folios 
supplied by a later hand. 

12 lines to a page, with the exeeption of the new folios, 
which give 13 lines to a page. 

No colophon. 


XIV, ZOROASTRIAN LITURGY (Ay.) 

24% 14-4 em. 

Fols. 150, marked in Guj. 

19 lines to a page. 

Extensive rubries in Guj. in an upturned seript, writtem 
in black as well as red. 

The MS. contains various Baj liturgies, and is called 
(p. 1) in Guj. Baj Dharn& and in Pers, Darin Yashtan. 

Catchwords at the bottom of the pages on the right- 
hand side. 

The last page gives Samvat 1847 (= 1790 A.D.), 

A postscript in Pers. states, “I have finished this book 
with my own hands in the month Adar.” The whole line 
is afterwards scratched out. Neither the vear nor the 
name of the seribe is given. 


AV. BHIKAND GUMANIK VIJAR (and other texta. 
Phl., Paz.) 

20-3 x 149 em, | 

Fols. 119, not marked. 

10 to 13 lines to a page. 

The first folio gives the following list of contents in 
Guj.and Pers.: Shikand Gamanik Vijar, Vosht-i Frayan, 
Patit, and Pursish Pashékh. The MS. begins with 
a description of the Darin ceremony. In addition to the 
above, the MS, gives the text of Matigin-i Haft Amshispand, 
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The Patit is written by another hand and on different 
papers, and is in the Paz. seript, written in Av. characters. 
The last thirty-six folios contain the text of Shikand 
Giimanik Vijir, which is incomplete. 

Catchwords at the bottom of the pages on the right- 
hand side, 

A Pers. colophon appears at the end of the Patit. It has 
“the 5th day and 10th month ", but the year is not given, 
and the name of the seribe is carefully blotted out. The 
handwriting of this MS. resembles that of Lg, which was 
written in 1787 a.p. (see Haug & West, Arda Vira, 
Intr., pp. ix-x, Bombay, 1872). 


XVI (L 16). NYAISHES AND YASHTS (Av.) 

20 x 11°5 em. 

Fols. 116, marked in Guj. After one blank folio the 
second one begins with the number 6. Fols. 6-16 are 
marked twice. One folio after fol. 96 1s not numbered, 
and the numbering of fols. 111-16 is cut off in the 
Margin. 

Contents: 5 Nyfishes and Srésh Yasht Hadhokht. 

No colophon. 


XVII (L 17). YASNA (Ay.) 

223 x 16-2 cm, 

Foals. 198, marked in Gu. 

15 lines to a page. 

Kixtensive rubrics in Guj. written in an upturned 
script. 

A short Guj. script on the tirst page says that the MS. 
is about 300 to 350 years old, The first folio contains 
a deed of sale of the MS. made in Samvat 1847 
(= 1790 ap.) The MS, ends with o colophon in Pers, 
Finished by Mobed Ardashir on the 20th day of the 8th 
month of the year 920 a.y. (= 1551 a.D,), 
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XVIII (L 20). YASNA (Av.) 
94-65% 13-7 cm. 
Fols. 169, marked in Guj. 
15 to 18 lines to a page, 
Rubrics in Guj. in an upturned seript, written in red. 
Nocolophon. The MS. is modern. 


XIX. MINOKHIRAD (Paz., Skt.) 

198 x 15-4 cm. 

Fols. 148, marked in Guj., but mostly cut off in the 
margin. 

15 lines to a page, 

The Skt. version appears in alternate sentences and in 
in upturned seript. 

Fols, 133-48 contain Av, Paz, Skt. fragments of Afrin 
and Aogemadaeca. 

A PhL eolophon appears on fol. 142, which, aceording to 
West (SBE., 24, Intr., p. xxi), is eopied from some older 
‘MS., and which says that the MS. was completed by 
Ervad Shatroyar, contemporary (7) of Neryosangh. This 
is followed by a Skt. colophon reading: Finished on 
the 18th day of the 2nd month of the year 890 Ay. 
(= 1520 a.p.) by Mihrvan Mahyar, grandson of Padam at 
Navsari. 


XX (L 18). KHORDAH AVESTA AND YASHTS (aAv.) 

24-4 x 17-4 em. 

Fols. 508, marked in Guj.; folk, 481-90 marked also 
449-58, but this erroneous numbering is scratched out: 
fols. 491-508 not marked. 

13 lines to a page. 

The MS, begins with a detailed index in Guj. 

Contents: Introductory prayers, 5 Nyaishes, 2 Patits, 
Paz. and Skt, Ashirvads, Afrins Gahanbar. Ardafravash, 
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andl Hamkar, 5 Gahs, the Yashts, viz.: Hormazd, Haftan, 
Ardabahisht, Avardad, 2 Srésh, Bahrim, Abin, Khurshéd, 
Mah, Tir, Gésh, Mihr, Rashna, Fravardin, Hom, Vanand, 
Din, Ashtad, Zamyad, and Nirangs, 

The old MS. ends at fol. 40a, after which new folios are 
mided by a later hand. 

Fol. 251 blank. Concerning the disorder in the arrange- 
ment of the text see Geldner’s Avesta, prol, ix. 

No colophon, but the Paz. and Skt. Ashirviids have the 
years 1042 a.y, (fol. 111) and Samvat 1729 (fol. 118)= 
1672 a.bd. The Guj. index is made in Samvat 1832 
(=1775 a.b.). 


AXT (L 11). KHORDAH AVESTA (Av.) 

21°7 x 12:2 em. 

Fols. 277, marked in Guj. 

13 lines to a page. 

Fols. 1-79 have rubries in upturned Guj. script in red ; 
fols. 82-229 rubries in Pers. but written in Av. characters : 
fols. 230-77 rubrics in an upturned Guj, script in black, 
and in Pers. written in Av. characters in red, Fols, 1-88 
written by another hand. 

Catchwords at the bottom of the pages on the right- 
hand side. 

Contents: Introductory prayers, 5 Nyiishes, Githa, 
Udhantir, and Dahman Afringiins, 5 Gihs, Hormazd, Haft 
Amshaspand, Ardabahisht, 2 Srésh, Hém, Vanand, Bahram 
Yashts, Bajes, Nirangs, Av. fragments, and Sirdzahs. 

Colophon in Pers.at the end. Finished on the 10th day 
of the 2nd month of the year 1093 a.y. (=1723 a.p.) by 
Ervad Mihrnosh Dastur Bahram Khiirshed Sanjana at 
Navsari, 

A short Guj, seript on the cover says that the MS. is 
very correct; another one on the first folio says that it 
is copied by Darah, the disciple of Jamasp, who brought 
the MS. from Kirman to Surat. 
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XX. BUNDAHISHN (Paz. in Av. characters) 

21-3 x 14-1 cm. 

Fols. 153, of which the first 136 folios marked in 
Avy. figures, fols, 137-51 in Guj,, as also in Av. figures, 
fols. 152-35 blank. 

14 lines to a page. 

The MS. begins with the chapter on the Gokard tree. 
For the details of the arrangement of the chapters see 
West in SBE., vol. v, Intr., p. xxxi. The Paz. text as the 
Matigan-i Haft Amshaspand appears on fols. 113-2 

Colophon in Phi. on fol. 111, which West thinks os. 
having been copied from some older MS. The colophon 
runs thus: Copied by Ashdin Kaka Dhanpal Lakhmidhar 
Bahram Lakhmidhar Manpat Kamdin Zartusht Mobed 
Hormazdyar Ramyar in 936 a.y. (=1567 a.p.). 


XXUT. SHIKAND GUMANIK VIIAR (Paz.) 

20-4 = 13°5 cm. 

Fols. 79, marked in Guj.; fols. 51-79 are incorrectly 
marked 56-85. 

10 to 12 lines to a page. 

The first page gives the title of the MS. in Pers. and 
Guj. a5 Purshis Pashokh in Pahlavi. Concerning the 
arrangement of the chapters see Hoshang & West, 
Shikand Gimanik Vajdr, Intr., p. xxv, Bombay, 1887, 

No colophon, but the MS. is in the same handwriting 
as Ly, which is dated 1106 a.y, (=1787 a.n.), 





ARXIV. A4OROASTRIAN LITURGY (Ay.) 

2a°l x 14 cm. 

Fols. 164, marked in Gj. 

17 lines to a page. 

Extensive rubrics in an upturned Guj. seript, 

Short Guj. and Pers. scripts on the first page state that 
this MS. Vazargorad contains an account of the Bij, 
Barsam, and Dariin ceremonies. 


' 
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Fols, 155-63 give the text of Patit in Pas. written in 
Av. characters. This work, however, is not to be confused 
with the well-known Phi. Vijirkard-i Dénik. 

Colophon in Pax. written in Av. characters, and another 
in Gu). 

Finished on the tith day of the Ist month of the year 
1131 av. (=1761 a...) by Ervad Khirshed Minochiheji 
Cavasji Jamaspji Bhaiji Sanjana. 


XXV (L 25). KHORDAH AVESTA (Av., Pers.) 

247 x 142 em. 

Fols. 85, marked in Pers. 

15 lines to a page. 

Contents: Introductory prayers, 5 Nyatshes, Hormazd 
Yt., Gahanbar, Gatha, and Dahman Afringiins. 

Written by Dastur Caoos of Surat in 1223 a.H. 
(=1808 a.n). 


XXVI. SIROZAH (PhL) APRINS (Paz,) 

20-1 x 13°5 em. 

Fols. 86, not marked; last two folios blank. 

The first page contains o list of contents in Pers. 
and Gruj, 

Contents: Sirdzahs (Phi.), Pershad (Av. with occasional 
rubrics in Guj.), Gahanbar, Buzurg, Vadardagan Afrins 
(Pax. in Av. characters). 

A Pers, script occurs at the end of the Pershad, which 
states, “finished on the 17th day and 10th month of the 
year 1106 a.y." (=1737 ap), The writers name is not 
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XXVI (L 27). VISPERAD (Av) 
L631 x 13°58 cm. 
Fols. 121, marked in Guj, 
Rubrics in Pag, in Av. characters and in an upturned 
Guj. seript written in red. 
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Catchwords at the bottom of the pages on the right- 
hand side, 

The Visperad text ends on fol. 86, and is followed by 
the latter part of Yasna. The MS. breaks up on fol. 121 
with an incomplete sentence. 

No colophon. A short Guj. script on the first page says 
that the MS. is accurately written. 


There are 6 loose pages (19°9%108cem.) which contain 
Kusti formulas in Paz. written m Av. characters and in an 
upturned Guj. script. 


For other MSS. (mostly Persian) on Zoroastrian literature 
see Ross & Brown, Catalogue of two collections of Persian 
and Arahie Manuscripts preserved in the India Office 
Iibrary, pp. 127-40, 1T1—2, London, 1902; and Ethé, 
Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in the Library of 
the India Office, vol. i, cols, 1518-24, Nos. 2818-97; 
cols. 1622-4, Nos. 2986-8; Oxford, 1903, 


XIV 
JATAEAS AT BHARAUT 
By E. HULTZSCH 


wINCE my publication of the Bharaut inscriptions in 

the Indian Antiquary, vol. 21, p. 225 ff, Professor 
von Oldenburg has subjected the Bharant sculptures to 
a careful examination in a Russian article which Professor 
Lanman has made generally accessible by an English 
translation in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, vol. 18, p. 183 ff Professor von Oldenburg 
succeeded in tracing in the Pali Jataka book three of 
the Bharaut bas-reliefs which had not previously been 
identified. The references to four other jitakas* could 
not be given in my first list, beeause at the time when 
it was drawn up vol. 6 of the Jataka book had not yet 
been published. The same volume enabled me to restore 
conjecturally one of the Bharaut inscriptions while a 
repeated perusal of vol. 5 yielded explanations of two 
bas-reliefs which had remained unidenttfied.* 


I. Mahabodhi-jataka, No. 528 
Cunningham's plate xxvii, No, 14 


This seulpture, which is somewhat damaged, shows 
on one side an ascetic who is carrying an umbrella and 
sandals in his right hand and a staff on his left shoulder. 
The other side is occupied by © man and woman wearing 


' Noa. 17, 20, and 23 of the list on p. 406 below. 
= Nos. 1, 4, 5, and 21 of the new list. 

3 Bee TT below. 

“ See I and 1 below. 
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rich ornaments. A big dog forms the centre of the group. 
In Cunningham's Stipa of Bharhut this relief is connected 
with the Dasaratha-jataka (No, 461 of Fausbill's edition), 
which, the author says, is “recognizable at the first glance” 

(p. 71). “We see Bharata standing in front of Rima 
and Siti" (p. 74). But if these three persons were really 
meant, Bharata ought to be dressed as prince and Rama 

and Sita as hermits, while the sculpture shows just the 
reverse of this arrangement. Besides, Rama's brother © 
Lakshmana would be missing, and the dog in the centre 

of the group, “which apparently belongs to Rama” 
(Cunningham, p. 74), would be unconnected with the story 

in hand. Professor von Oldenburg was therefore fully 
justified in stating: “IT am not convinced of the correctness 

of this identification, and I regard the bas-relief as m- 
explained" (JAOS., vol. 18, p. 191). 

‘Tt is the dog figured in the centre which led me on 
‘the right track. In the Mahibodhi-jataka (No. 528) 
the hermit Bodhi, who visits the king of Benares, 

_ ingratiates himself with the king's favourite dog by 
sharing his food with the animal (Mr, Francis’ translation, 
 —Jataka, vol. 5, p. 116). As the ascetic gradually gains 

influence at court, he is slandered by five wicked ministers, , 
who prevail on the king to assent to their plot of 
auurdering him. On the night before the chief queen 
“asked him [the king], ‘saying: How is it, Sire, that "© 
~ . you do not say a word to me? Have T in any way 
5 offended you?’ ‘No, lady,’ he said ; ‘but they tell 
‘mendicant Bodhi has become an enemy of ours. T have 
ordered five of my councillors to slay him to-morrow.’ 
. .. At that moment the well-bred tawny hound, hearing a 
the talk, thought: ‘To-morrow by my own power I annat * 
fave this man’s life." So early next morning the dog 
went down from the terrace, and coming to the hig door 
he lay with his head on the threshold, watching the 

road by which the Great Being came... . Then the - 
5. j | | | 
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‘hound seeing him opened his mouth and showed his four 


big teeth . . . and he gave a loud bark. From his, 
knowledge of the meaning of all sounds Bodhi understood 
the matter, and returned to the park and took everything 
that was necessary for his journey. But the king 


standing at his window, when he found he was not 


coming, thought: . . . ‘] will find out what he is about. 
And going to the park he found the Great Being coming 
out of his hut of leaves and with all his requisites 
at the end of his cloister walk, ready to start, and 
saluting him he stood on one side and uttered the first. 


stanza -— 


‘What mean these things, umbrella, shoes, 
Skin-robe and staff in hand? 

What of this elonk and bowl and hook ? 
I fain would understand 

Why in hot haste thou wouldst depart 
And to what far-off land.” 


“On hearing this the Great Bemg. - - repeated two 
stanzas :-— 

‘These twelve long years I've dwelt, O king, 
Within thy royal park; 

And never once before to-day 
This hound was known to bark. 

To-day he shows his teeth so white, 
Defiant now and promd, 

And hearing what thou toldst the queen, 
To warn me buys aloud.’” 

(Francis, p. 119.) 


The Bharaut sculpture no donbt represents Bodhi taking. 
leave of the king. He is provided with the necessaries 
for his projected journey, viz. an umbrella and sandals 
in his right hand and a skin over his left arm, in whieh 


he holds a statf with a bundle attached to its end. Itis — 


true that in the prose version of the Jataka text neither 
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the queen nor the dog are stated to have been present 
at the king's last interview with the hermit. But the 
artist was quite justified in including both of them in 
the sculpture, which otherwise would have lacked indi- 
viduality and defied identification. He may have inserted 
the queen in order to remind the spectator of the first 
scene of the Jitaka story, the nocturnal conversation of 
the king and queen, and the dog in order to recall its 
second scene, the barking of the king's favourite dog. 
This arrangement was quite unobjectionable, as both the 
queen and the dog might have accompanied the king on 
his visit to the ascetic, which forms the third and last 
scene of the story, 

It is, however, just possible that the Bharaut seulptor 
followed a different version of the Mahibodhi - jétaka, 
which resembled No. 23 of Aryadira’s Jitakamala. 
Although here the queen is not mentioned at all, the dog 
is present at the king's visit to the hermit and is barking 
angrily at the latter (p. 144 of Professor Kern's edition), 
In this respect the last of the archaic verses quoted from 
the Pali Jataka on p. 401 above seems to agree rather 
with the Jitakamalé version than with the modern prose 
version of the Jataka book.’ Consequently I consider 
it not unlikely that in the original version of the story, 
which was known to the Bharaut artist, the doz was 
stated to have barked at the hermit on the occasion of 
his last interview with the king, os represented on the 


bas-relief. 
Il, Mahakapi-jataka, No. 516 
Cunningham's plate xxxiii, No. 5 
According to Cunningham (p. 105) this sculpture, which 
is partly damaged, “represents a fight between a man and 
''The words “to warn me” ore not found in the Pali 


original, bot 
have been inserted by the translator owing to the exigencies of the 
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monkeys.” In reality it consists of three successive 
seenes from the Mahikapi-jataka, No. 516. Another 
jataka of the same name (No. 407) is known to be 
figured in another Bharaut sculpture (pl. xxxiii, No. 4). 
These jitakas are both included in Aryasira’s Jataka- 
mala (Nos. 24 and 27 = Jitaka, Nos. 516 and 407 
respectively ). 

In No. 516 we are informed that a Brahmin had lost 
his way in looking for his stray oxen. “He roamed 
about for seven days fasting, but secing a tinduka 
tree he climbed up it to eat the fruit. Slipping off 
the tree he fell sixty cubits into a hell-like abyss, 
where he passed ten days. At that time the Bodhisatta 
was living in the shape of a monkey, and while 
eating wild fruits he caught sight of the man, and 
after practising with a stone he hauled the fellow 
out. While the monkey was asleep, the man split 
his head open with a stone.” (Mr. Francis’ translation, 
vol. 5, p. 38.) 

In the subsequent poetical version more details are 
given :— 


“The monkey stepping on the height above 
Carried o heavy stone, his strength to prove, 
And when by practice be was perfect grown, 
The mighty one his purpose thus made known. 

‘Climb thou, good Sir, upon my back and enst 
Thy arms about my neck and hold me fast ; 
Then will I with all speed deliver thee 
From the stone walls ‘of thy captivity.’ 

. i a a - 

The monkey then—so brave and strong was he— 
Exhausted by the effort though he be, 

From rocky fastness soon uplifteth me.’ 


* * * a ia 


* The speaker is the ungrateful Bralmin, who is relating his own 
story to the king of Benares. 


—— 
4, 
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While, as [ watched, he took a moment's rest, 
An ugly thonght was harboured in my breast. 
“Monkeys and such like deer are good to eat: 
What if I kill him and my hunger cheat?’ 
‘- L | * r = 
Taking «a stone his skull I wellnigh broke.” 
(Op. cit., p. 40.) 
The Bharaut seulpture shows tirst on the left side the 
monkey either looking down into the abyss or practising 
with a stone. In the middle scene he is carrying up the 
Brahmin on his back. In the last scene the ungrateful 
fellow is trying to kill the sleeping monkey by throwing 
a stone on his head. 


Ill. Mahijanaka-jitaka, No. 539 
Cunningham's plate xliv, No, 2 


This bas-relief shows three figures : (1) th sitting layman 
holding an arrow, (2) an ascetic iddressing him, and (3) 
& queen standing behind the ascetic. An inseription at 
the top Inbels No. 2 as “King Janaka” and No. 3 as 
“Queen Sivala”, This enabled Cunningham (p. 95) to 
connect the bas-relief with the Mahdjanaka-jitaka( No. 539); 
but, as the text of this jataka was not available to him, 
he could not furnish the correct explanation of the scene 
represented in the seulpture. 

Towards the end of the Mahajanaka-jataka we are told 
that king Mahiijanaka left his kingdom to become an 
useetic, and was followed by his queen Sivali against his 


own will. In their wanderings the king and queen 
reached the city of Thiina. “After they had entered, the ; 


Bodhisatta [Mahajanaka] went on his begging-round aud 
reached the door of the house of a maker of arrows, while’ 
Sivali-stood on one side. Now at that time the arrow-maker 


had heated an arrow in a pan of coals and had wetted ib. 


with some sour rice-gruel, and, closing one eye, was looking 
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with the other while he made the arrow straight. The 
Bodhisatta reflected: ‘If this man is wise, he will he 
able to explain the incident,—I will ask him,’ 

Then the Great Being said to him :— 


‘One eye thou closest and deal mene 

With the other sideways,—is this right ? 
I pray, explain thy attitude ; 

Thinkest thou, it improves thy sight?’ 


He replied -— 


“The wide horizon of both eyes 
Serves only to distract the view ; “s 
But if you get a single line, . & 
Your aim is fixed, your vision true. 
It is the second that makes jars, 
That which is single cannot jar: 
Would'’st thou be happy ? be alone: 
Only the’ lonely happy are.” " . 
(Cowell's translation, vol. 6, p. $6.) 





This is the incident figured at Bharaut, and its identi- 
fication enables me to restore the damaged Iabel at the 


top of the sitting figure of the arrow-maker. The first “s $ 
letter of the inseription is an wu, after which there are a, 
traces of the syllable su; see the plate in ADMG., vol. 40, y 


p. 60, No. 20. No doubt we have to read usudiiro, “ the 
arrow-maker.” See Jitaka text, vol. 6, p. 66.1 


IV 
_ I subjoin a revised list of those Bharaut inscriptions 
‘and seulptures which can be traced in the Pali Jiitaka 
hook, adding a few supplementary remarks to Nos, 1, 4, 
12, 18, and 19 of the list. 





‘ 
''The same restoration hua been made independently by Professor oy 
Liders ; it is presupposed by his remark on the Bharaut inscription in ~ ah 
Ep, Jul,, vol. 10, Appendix, p, 68, No, 700, ea" 
ot 
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| es Bnanacr [xscnrrrioxs No. ASD Tithe iN FPacsnonr’s 
No, *L TES. (fund, Ant., vol, 21), JATAKA, 
I xviii 86, Vitura-Punakiya jatakem | 545. Vidhurapandita-jataka. 
2, «xt, | $7. Migma-jatukass 452. Ruru-jitaka, 
4 » 2 | 32 Naga-jataka (287. Kakkata-jatake. 
4! 4. 8 | 72 Yavamsjbakiyash jatakert| 540. Mahiummagyn-jitala, 
5 ed | ee ML algat palit Iya 438. Magupakkha-jatake. 
| 
6 | xxvi, & | 1H) Latovi-jitakn dj. Latukika-jitaka, 
| “ 6 85. Chhadatitiya jitakari 414. Chhaddants-jitaka. 
s » @ | 156. Isisfithgiys ja jtafkn] ($23. Alambosa-jatakn. 
4 = S | 157. Yam bram[hjano avayesi| 62, Andabhiita-pitaka. 
jata karin | 
10 xxvii, ; ; : - | 206. Karu’ gamiga-jitoka. 
ll oe sl 15s, Hathsa-jatalen 2. Nacheha-jdtaka. 
12 oo 2 12. Kinarn-jitakarh | Episode of No, 481, 
| ; | “Natake (vol. 4, ea 
4) a) 3 (2) es ek >| 1S eet 
14 wy) (ae - > + »« = -. |83% Mahthodbitatalan 
Ba xxxili, 4 j : : ‘ ; (407. Mahaikapi-jitakm, 
Vii 1 i * : ‘ “ - 4 r Mahdkapi-jitake, 
7 xi, 1,3 - ; : : . - | 4. Chammasitaka-jitaka. 
18 ahi, 1 soe oe 6 ew) | 1, Pondarn-jaitakn, 
a hii, 2 10. Isi-migo jutaka 12, Nigrodhuamign-jitaka. 
20 » 8 : 472, Migapotakn-jitaka, 
a zlir, @ 20. UlsuTkiro* 1 Yate rin: O30. Mahajanakn-jitaka. 
Sivala devi 
93) xiv, 5 se 8 8 8). | 46, 288, Arimaddanla-jatala. 
23 mi Be se fe le | 48 Kiapota. fatale, 
a slvi, 2 | MM. Uda-jotake 400, Dabbhapuppha-jitaka, — 
= + 8 | Mi Sechha-jatoke | 174. Dabhiyamakkata-jitake. 
2H xlvii, 3 6, Sajato gabuto jotaka 352 Sujita-jituka. 
Gf » 8 | % sor aor aa Kukuta- | 383. Kukkuta-jatale. 
3. xlviii, 2 $ Maghideviya jntaka f. Makhideva-jataka, 
| » 7 | 17. Bhisoharaniya jatakelii) | 488, Bhisa-jatoke, 


a 





Remarks on the above list 


No. 1. In accordance with the label at Bharaut, 
this jaitaka is elsewhere quoted as Punnaka-jitaka; see 
Dr. Andersen's Index, p. 87, The footnote in the trans. 


lation, vol. 6, p. 128, has to he modified accordingly. 
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No. 4. The name given to this jitaka at Bharaut 
is derived from the village-name Yavamajjhaka; see 
Fausbéll'’s Jaitaka, vol. 7, Preface, p. xv, and Professor 
Oldenberg, A2DMG., vol. 42, p. 643. 

No. 12. I still uphold my identitication of this bas-relief, 
on which the king is represented sitting on his throne, 
with an episode of the Takkariya-jataka, The Chanda- 
kinnara-jitaka (No. 485) and the Bhallatiya-jatake 
(No. 504) do not tit because in both of them the scene is 
laid in the Himalaya, 

No. 18. I am not sure whether my present identification 
of this bas-relief with the Pandara-jataka is correct. 
Dr, Rouse (translation, vol. 2, p. 197, n, 1) suggests the 
Manikantha-jitaka (No. 253). 

No. 19. Professor von Oldenburg (p. 191) sees in this 
bas-relief a scene from the Migapotaka-jataka (No. 372), 
But the man with the axe cannot be a hermit because 
he wears a turban, and the deer is placing its fore-feet 
on a block which recalls the dhammeagawdika of the Pali 
text of the Nigrodhamiga-jitaka; ef, Jitaka, translation, 
vol. 5, p. 159, n. 1, and Vinaya Texts, pt. 3, p. 213, n. 4. 
The man with the axe is evidently the king's cook 
(bhattakiraka), 

y 

It is a well-known fact that in the earliest period of 
Buddhist art, viz., at Bharaut, Bodh-Gaya, and Saiichi, 
the founder of the religion was never represented in 
human form, but the spectator was made aware of his 
presence by various symbols, The Buddha type with 
which we are familiar was created later on by the Greek 
artists of the Gandhiira school, who took the bold step 
of shaping the likeness of Sikyamuni in imitation of 
the Hellenie Apollon. In the third period of Indian 
Buddhist iconography, as at Amarivati and Ajanta, this 
type was adopted by Hindi artists, and it continues to 
exist with certain modifications in Tibet, China, Japan, 


amas. 1012. ay 
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and Further India. To take an example, Buddha's 
descent from heaven at Sankisi is represented at Bharaut 
(Cunningham's plate xvii, middle) by a flight of steps 
with a footprint at the top and another at the bottom, and 
with the bddhi-tree on one side, while on the sculptures 


of the Gandhira period Buddha himself is figured 


descending the flight of steps; see M. Foucher’s Bas- 
reliefs du Gandara, tigs. 264,265. The Bharaut inscrip- 
tions Nos. 60 and 77 read: “The Naga king Airfivata 
is worshipping the Blessed one,” and “ Ajataéatrn is 
worshipping ‘the Blessed one”. On the corresponding 
bas-reliefs (Cunningham's pl. xiv, No, 3, and pl. xvi, 
No. 3), we do not find Buddha figured at all, but the 
Naga Airivate and king Ajitasatru are paying worship 
to his empty throne. 

These preliminary statements were necessary for 
supporting my present view that the well-known 
Bharaut inscription No. 46, bhagavato Sakamunino 
bodko, on Cunningham's pl. xxx, No. 9, cannot be 
translated, as was done by me before, by “the bédjut 
(tree) of the blessed Sakyamuni”. It is true that the 
substantive bodhi is employed in Buddhist literature not 
only in the sense of “supreme knowledge”, but as 
a designation of the pipal-tree under which supreme 
knowledge was attained by Gautama; see the Nidana- 
kuthi in Jdtake, vol, i, p. 71, 1. 22, and p. 78, I. 2 and 
10; Buddhacharitu, xiii, 32; Moahdveste, ed. Senart, vol. ill, 
Index. The Bharaut inscriptions themselves supply an 
unmistakable instance of this use of the word badhi in 
No. 24, where the sila, ie. the tree Vatiea robusta, is 
called the bodhi of the mythieal Buddha Vigvabha. On 
the other hand, the cognate word bodha means only 
“wisdom, supreme knowledge": see Nidénakatha, p. 67, 
L 5 from bottom; Buddhachwrita, xii, 98, 112, and xiii, 
1, 67; Moahavastu, vol. iii, Index. Consequently the 
Bharaut inseription No, 46 must be translated by “the 


il 
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attainment of supreme knowledge by the blessed Sakya- 
muni”. On the corresponding bas-relief the chief actor, 
Buddha himself, is of course missing, and we see nothing 
but his empty throne under the hédhi-tree, surrounded 
by divine and human worshippers! In the Gandhira 
sculptures the throne is occupied by Buddha, seated and 
touching the earth with his right hand (b/iiimi-sparsa- 
mudrat). He is generally surrounded by Mara’s Army ; 
see M. Foucher's Bas-reliefs du Gundhéra, figs. 201-4. The 
Inter Buddhist art of India adds the daughters of Mira ; 
see the Ajanta bas-relief, a sketch of which is five on 
plate li of Cuve Temples of India, and on plate xxxix 
(p- 176) of Mr. V. A. Smith's History of Fine Art in India 
and Ceylon. | 

It will not be considered out of place if T draw attention 
to a bas-relief of the earliest. period which represents the 
same scene. Plate xxvili of Mr. Rea's South Indian 
Buddhist Antiquities figures a marble slab from Ghanta- 
sili, now at Ramanagaram, which, in the editor's opinion, 
“represents the worship of the sacred bédhi tree” (p. 37). 
A comparison with the Ajanta bas-relief referred to in the 
preceding paragraph will show that we have here in reality 
4 representation of Buddha's temptation by Mara, his 
army, and his daughters. At Ajant&i Mara is figured four 
times. At the left bottom he is standing with bow and 
arrow and directing the dance of his daughters, At the 
right bottom both he and his three daughters are repre- 
sented squatting, evidently disappointed at their failure. 
At the top on the left Mira is Hgured seated, with an 
attendant behind him, on his elephant Girimékhala! 


Two male figures standing in the background express their astonish- 
ment by waving their shawls (this action is called chefukkhepa in Pali ; 
fies Ih Professor Gritnwedel's Pett A, Anna ta fuelien, Pp. ai) anal grasping 
the tip of their toners, This gesture mere bar correspond to the 
_ present Indian habit of covering the mouth with the palin of the hand. 
| Dhave seen this orno tiene hy all clases, 

* See the Nidduakathi in Jitaka, vol. i, pp. 72, 73, 74 
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wielding the thunderbolt in one of his carn arms; and 
supported in his attack by his demon followers, while on 
the right he and his army are turning to flight. On the 
Ghanta4ala bas-relief Mira's three daughters appear on 
the right of Buddha's throne; the second of them has 
lost the head, and of the third only the right foot with 
its anklet is preserved. On the other side Mitra is seen 
squatting and raising his right hand, perhaps for instrueting 
his danghters. At the top on the left he appears seated, 
with an attendant behind him, on his elephant Girimékhala 
and surrounded by his attacking army ; his head and his 
four arms are apparently damaged in the original sculpture, 
On the right we see his army in retreat; the figure on the 
shoulder of the elephant must be ratoniial for Mara, as at 
Ajanta, but has been changed by the draughtsman into 
a comical dog-like figure which faces the back instead of 
the front of the elephant, So far the Ajanta and Ghanta- 

< sali, sculptures are in tolerably close agreement. The chief 
difference between both consists in this, that the former 
shows under the bodhi-tree a sitting figure of Buddha 
with the bhimi-spargu-mudra, while in the second he 
is represented only by symbols, viz. the throne with two 
pillows in the shape of lotus-flowers. The Ghantasila 
slab is of some interest, because, as far as 1 know, no other 
early bas-relief of this type has been diseovered. A good 
photograph of it would perhaps show some more dvtaile 
which are indistinct or distorted in the drawing. 





XV 
THE ORIGIN OF TRAGEDY AND THE AKHYANA 
By A. BERRIEDALE KEITH, D.C.L. 


I 
iby my paper on the Vedic Akhyana' I referred briefly 
to Professor Ridgeway’s theory* of the origin of 
tragedy in Greece; the importance of the question and 
the light it throws on the value of comparative mythology 
and religion render it worth while to consider that theory 
in further detail. 

Professor Ridgeway has, of course, to face the accepted 
view that tragedy had its origin in the satyric drama, as 
stated by Aristotle in the Poetica? where he ascribes it to 
those who began or composed the Dithyramb and refers 
to its slow development from the satyrie form. It is true 
that various doubts had been thrown upon this theory, 
hoth by the theoretic difficulty of the transmutation of an 
original satyrie drama into tragedy, and still more by the 
discovery that the satyrs of Attica were not goat-shaped 
but horse-shaped.! But all these difficulties were met by 
Dr. Farnell’s new statement of the theory of tragedy. 

In this version tragedy arose from the solemn ritual 
iu which was portrayed the combat of summer and winter. 
Such o« ritual which is in essence only # special form 
of the death and revival of the vegetation spirit is 

' JRAS, 1911, p. 1007, n, 3. 

* The Grigin of Tragedy, Cambridge, 1010, It is alinost needless to 
say that Professor Murray, fie: of the (reek Bpict, p. 200, accepta the 
theory, bat alds to it a reference to Schurtz, Aferabfasen wad Minner- 
‘unde, which already has inspired von Schroeder in his conception of the 
origin of drama: see Keith, TRAS, 100, pp, 204, 205, 
ed deh vee dfapyderow tiv SikipapBor and de pinpaie jticw wal Ad fears 
ytholas bia th de corepixod peraBoleie bd aoregeurivey. 

4 See references in Farnell, Cults af the Greek States, v, 239; cf. also 
Dieterich, Archiv fir Religiouswissenechat, 1008, pp, 168, 160. 
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undoubtedly very widely spread,’ and a clear proof of 
its connexion with the Dionysinc myth was seen by 
Dr. Farnell in the legend? of the fight between the 
Boictian Xanthos and the Neleid Melanthos. At the 
moment of combat Melanthos perceived a form beside 
his foe, whom he taunted with bringing a comrade te 
help him. Xanthos turned round, and Melanthos slew 
him, The figure was Dionysos Melanaigis, and hence the 
Athenians admitted Dionysos to the Apatouria, giving the 
festival a name commemorating the “ deceit of the pod, 
Thus the “ black " Melanthos, with the aid of Dionysos of 
the black gout-skin, slays the “ fair", Beside this ancient 
legend, which probably is derived from Hellanikos, is to 
be set the fact that in Northern Thrace a popular festival 
still exists in part of which a man dressed in a goat-skin 
and is eventually cast into the river, while in a similar 
mummery performed near the ancient Thracian capital 
there is a band of men disguised in goat-skins, one of whom 
is killed and is lamented by his wife? It is deduced # 
from these facts and some minor evidence that tragedy 
had its origin in # traditional passion play performed by 
men who wore the dark goat-skin of the god, in which 
some one, probably the embodiment of the winter or spring 
divinity, was killed and lamented, this fact accounting 
for the dirge-like character of Greek tragedy. Tragedy 
was thus the song of the goat-men, worshippers of 
Dionysos of the gont-skin. And Dionysos, as wearer of 
the goat-skin, is a vegetation spirit who from time to time 
may be incarnate in the goat, 

To this view Professor Ridgeway " opposes the theory 

* See Usener, Archiv fiir Retiyionsrissenschafl, 1004, pp. 308 seq. 

* Schol. Pint. Symp. 208 1D; Schol. Arist. Acharn. 14s, 


? Sec Dawkins, Jowrn, Hell, Sind. 1, pp. 101-300, and see alvo 
Wace in Ridgeway, py, 15-24, | 


* Farnell, op. cit. v, 290-4, * Farnell, +, 16) seqq. 
* Op. cit. pp. 1-108. ‘The criticism of De. Farnell ia at pp. 73-93, 
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that the key to the origin of tragedy ts to be found in 
the tragic choruses which, onee performed in honour of 
Adrastos in Sikyon, the tyrant Kleisthenes restored to the 
god." The wearing of goat-sking by the performers was 
due to the fact that the goat-skin was the ancient garb of 
primitive peoples and of the aborigines of Peloponnesos, 
Crete, Thrace, ete, The use of tragie choruses was the 
honouring and appeasing of the dead, a practice illustrated 
by many parallels. This kind of performance was common 
in Greece, while the Dionysiac ritual was a foreign importa- 
tion from Thrace; it brought with it a change by which 
the local cults of heroes became the cultus of Dionysos, 
and the distinctive element in the ritual was the dithyramb, 
celebrating the deeds and sorrows of Dionysos and his 
attendant satyrs ; hence developed the satyric drama, and 
its signal distinction from tragedy is thus explained. 
For this theory on its merits there seems little or 
nothing to be said, except that it is of an engaging 
lucidity and simplicity. What the tragic choruses were 
which were celebrated in honour of Adrastos we cannot 
say: Professor Ridgeway treats them as representing the 
sorrows of Adrastos, but Herodotos certainly does not 
say so, but merely asserts that they honoured Adrastos 
with tragic dances (tpa@yexoict yopoio:) in view of his 
sorrows (pos ta wea), not “tragic dances alluding to 
his sorrows”. He may mean no more than that as his 
fate had heen sorrowful the dances were solemn and 
mournful instead of lively and joyous* Nor is there other 
evidence of such dances being of a mimetic character ; the 


' Herodotes, v, 67. That ariSere has beon rendered * restored” is 
perfectly natural and very possibly what Herodotos meant, It is absurd 
to say, as does Professor Ridgeway (p. 28, n. 1), that dwedideus means 
“assign; Liddell & Scott are perfectly correct in taking the normal 
vense ak ‘to render what is due”, which gives the sense of ** restore a 
and the seugma is one of the least ditticult possible. 

* That there was anything but a dance is not certain; xepés hoa no 
necessary allusion to more, and tps may refer to the dancer's dress. 
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eeremonies of Tegea, which were intended to commemornte 
the slaying by Limon of Skephros and the death of the 
murderer, show nothing more than a ritual pursuit, a 
fairly common ceremony.’ Professor Ridgeway ean and 
does adduce no evidence to show that these dances ever 
generated tragedy in Greece, and his explanation of the 
name—though it avoids the absurdity * of the rendering 
“ beer-song "—is assuredly so feeble as by itself to diseredit 
the theory. 

But the weakness of the case is still further emphasized 
by the parallels adduted from the East to lend it support. 
“The oldest Hindu drama, the Ramayana,” we are told? 
“celebrates the life, exploits, and sufferings of Rama, son 
of Dasaratha, who reigned in Ayodhya (Oude), and it 
includes the loves of Rama and his wife Sita. the rupe 
of the latter by Ravana, the demon-king of Ceylon, 
the overthrow of Ravana by Rama, the subsequent: 
sorrows of the hero and his wife, the death of Sita, 
and her husband's translation into heaven. Since Rama 
was regarded as an incarnation of Vishnu. and since 
a verse in the introduction of the work declares that 
‘he who reads and repeats this holy life-giving Homayana 
is liberated from all his sins and exalted with all his 
posterity to the highest heaven’. it is the keeping in 
remembrance of the hero vod, his exploits and his 
sufferings, that is the essential. element In this great. 
drama,” But what connexion an elaborate epie las with 
mimetic dances or the origin of drama I fear J cannot 
see, Nor is anything to be gained by adducing the 
Thibetan “sacred plays”, which are held to he relies 
of Shamanistic ancestor worship? (the Shamanism 
the ancestor worship is less certain): thé 
conjectured on quite inadequate grounds ® 
 * Paus. viii, 23; see Farnell, v, 241, 


* See Dieterich, op. cit. pp. 168,160, ‘The idea isthat of Miss Harrison, 
\Prolegomena, p. 421; cf. Farnell, v, 22, n2 ‘ 
4 Op, cit. pp. Mo. Op. cit, pp. $5-100, 


is Clenr, 
Malay drama, 
to be closely 


* Op. cit., pp. 100, 
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connected with the spirits of the dead; or the drama of 
the Veddahs of Ceylon" This so-called drama is nothing 
more or less than a magic device by which the Shaman 
obtains for the time the possession of the spirit of the 
Yaku which will inspire him for a successful hunt.. Now 
admitting that the Veddahs are one of the most primitive 
races which survive (and it must not be forgotten that 
in the very rite as performed for Dr. Seligmann the latter 
sees satisfactory evidence * of Singhalese influence), and 
that the Yaku are spirits of the dead (which is by no 
means certain), all that we tind is that a mimetic ceremony 
takes place. Of o parallel to the development of Greek 
tragedy fron dances round a hero's tomb there is not 
the faintest trace, and the allegation of these parallels 
seems merely destined to darken counsel. 

After an examination of the objections to Professor 
Ridgeway's own theory, the objections which he makes to 
the theory of Dr, Farnell seem very insigniticant. The 
story of Melanthos and Xanthos he lightly dismisses as 
historical *+ it embodies an actual border war between the 
fair-haired Boiotian from the Upper Balkan and the dark 
aboriginal Neleid, The citing of the pedigree of Melanthos 
makes him historical! and the presence of the figure of 
Dionysos Melanaigis is no more discordant with history 
than the presence of the mullet of five points which in the 
pursuit of Antioch in LOSS ap. shone excessively on 
the standard of Aubrey de Vere. But this light-hearted 
argument would hardly have been written had the author 
examined the authority for the interpretation of the tale 
as resting on the old combat of winter and summer in 
one of its variant forms; but curiously enough neither 
Dr, Farnell’s book® (published in November, 1909) nor 

1 The Grigia of Tragedy, pp. 102-0, 

® Thid. po 108, 2 Thid. p. $4. 

* Clearly this can hardly be taken seriously. 


* He knows only a lectare of May, 1009, before the Hellenic Society ; 
nee Join. Jfetl. Stel. 1, pe. xivil. 
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Usener's article’ seems to have attracted Professor 
Ridgeway's attention, though he wrote in 19102 Here, 
too, the history of the Sanskrit drama lends a piece of 
evidence of which neither of these writers has taken 
notice. The clear evidence of the Mahabhisya, os I have 
already shown, proves the connexion of the earliest 
Indian literary form which was clearly dramatic with the 
contest of the two figures Kamsa and Krsna, and the 
actors coloured their faces, the followers of Krsna being 
raktamukha, those of Kamsa kilemukha. Tt is true 
that Indian tradition tells us that Kampsa was Krsna’s 
uncle, and that we can, if we like, insist that this is 
4 piece of history, but such euhemerism is, if at present 
again fashionable, hardly likely to remain long in vogue. 
That Krsqa* was divine is, of course, asserted by the earliest 
texts which refer to him, and the Mahibhiteya parallel is 
of singular importance in that it shows the drama dealing 
with a subject which reveals itself clearly as one side 
of the widespread belief* in the slaying of the vegetation 
apirit, which is certainly found also in India. In the 
case of Greece we have merely conclusions drawn from 
seattered data, the contest of Melanthos and Xanthos, 
the modern Thracian folk ritual, and of course the 
Bakehot. It is really impossible to doubt that Bather® 
is Tight in seeing in the Penthens legend a relie of 
ancient ritual, even if Dr. Farnell? is also right in thinking 

T Archie fir Religion etiaanachast, 10M, pp. 303 seqq. The importance 
of this paper for the origin of drama in Greeow and in India was first 
(so far as lam aware) pointed out by me in JRAS, 1908, p 172, and in 
IMG by Dr, Farnell, v, 295; Dieterich, op. Cit., ignores it. 

* The preface is dated August 6, 1010, 

* 2DMG. Ixiv, 34 seqq.; JRAS. 1908, p. 172; 1911, p. 1008: Classical 
Quarterly, iv, 23a, 284, 

“CE my notes in JRAS. 1908, pp, 160 seqq. The human character of 
Krgua is not older than the divine; it is an essential charactoristic 
of vegetation spirits that they take temporary embodiments in man or 
animal; compare the extremely human character of the Greek Dionysos, 

® Established beyond all doubt. by Frazer in The Golden Howgh, 

* Journ, Hell, Stud. 10a, 7 Op. eit. vy, LOR. ; 
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that the reference is not to the annual slaying of the 
worn-out representative of the vegetation spirit but to 
the dismemberment and sacramental slaying of the young 
god, and Professor Ridgeway is wise in ignoring the value 
of the evidence of the Bakchai in this regard. The 
Mohabhdsya furnishes us with evidence parallel to that 
of the Bakehai, but of a clearer and simpler kind. 

The other argument of consequence brought agaist 
the position of Dr. Farnell rests on the view that there 
is very little connexion between Dionysos and the goat." 
This, however, is only proved by explaining away all the 
evidence. Apart from clear references to the sacritice of 
goats to Dionysos? involving in some cases a sacramental 
meal," there is the most signiticant legend of the sacrifice 
of a goat to Dionysos Aigobolos at Potniai.! The legend 
recounts that in drunken orgy a priest of the god was 
slain and as atonement a youth was offered until the 
god permitted the sacrifice of a goat instead. There 
can be no doubt that this is a legend of the ceremonial 
slaying of the representative of the god, and that the 
god was conceived as in goat form. Professor Ridgeway * 
disposes of this case by pointing out that the goat was 
not the original victim, thus completely ignoring the 
epithet Aigobolos (which he gives incorrectly as Tragobolos) 
taken in conjunction with the slaying of the priest and the 
reason of the substitution. It is true that, apart from 
the satyrs of the satyric drama, the satyrs of Arion's 
dithyramb, and perhaps the tragic choruses of Sikyon, we do 

' Cnlta of the (rreek States, v, 75 seq. 

* eg. Servius ad En, viii, 344: “ caper que est hostia Libero propria,” 
which is of special value as showing the intimate connexion ; see also 
Farnell, v, 303, 

3 ‘The assertions of Arnobhius (adr, Net. v, 19) and Lactantius Placidus 
(ad Stat. Theb. v, 150) are supported by the inscription at Mykonos in 
Dittenb. Syif, 373, 27, which seems to refer to « sacramental neal 

4 Pous, ix, & 1, 2% Dionysos was Melanaigis at Eleutherai and 


Hermione and in the Apatouria. 
* Op. cit. p. Bi. 
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not find in classical Greece any direct reeord of dances by 
men in goat-skins (tpuryor) in honour of Dionysos, but there 


were dpxtot, maidens who danced in bear-skins in honour — 


of Artemis of Brauron,’ and ratpot who honoured the 
bull-god Poseidon,? and the train of argument is completed 
by the tpayypopor,? maidens in yoat-skins, who performed 
a formal function in honour of the god, and the Argive— 
Eubeean legend of men dressing in goat-skins also in 
honour of the god.t Add to these the goat-skin clad 
inaidens of Northern Thrace and any real doubt of the 
existence of tpdyor must disappear, nor can we doubt 
that the goat-skin was worn, not as the oldest garb of 
Greece, but as the means of attaining community with 
the vegetation spirit in its goat form. 

The evidence of the Mahdbhasya, however, carries us 
further. It is ‘a clear defect in the version of the origin 
of tragedy given by Dr. Farnell * that it throws over the 
Aristotelian account of its development from the dithyramb 
and its gradual acquisition of dignity, Dr, Farnell holds 
that the original drama was tragic, and so far he agrees 
with Professor Ridgeway, who also lays stress on the 
‘mournful character of its origin and its rigid distinction 
from the satyric drama,” But in the Melibhdsya the two 
parties of granthikas,“ reciters,” who represent the feelings 
of either side do so by words alone (sobdugroanthane- 
mdtram), that is to say, they do not act as do the 
Saubhikeas, Surely we have here in perfect form the 
dithyramb on its way to complete drama, as it has 


' Parnell, (wits of the Greek States, Hi, 4M seqy. : Arist. Lys, O45, 
 * Farnell, op. cit. iv, 26; v, 233; Athen, 425 E. 

* Heaychius, s,v, | 

‘ Farnell, op. cit. v, 233, 328; Pous: ij, 23, 1. 

* Op. cit. v, 235. _# Op. elt. p. hoes. 

¥ te pi hi teptin (ie. Kysua, Karpsa, and their followers) it pattiprabhriy 
a rindidd becdhir tptcaksinth eato huidtdhirignyda prokdéayanti; ntad 
oa patah rinliniird dréyonte Leet Kamathhaktd Wheveuts hecid Viamudera- 





ah Saredayatoam khale api pusyanti, kecid kilarukhd bhavanti 
heend reektersnndhethe ; seo Weber, Jn, Sind. xiii, A « 4: aus yeeros 
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regularly been conceived in reconstructing the probable 
history of drama as sketched by Aristotle. No doubt 
the drama already existed at the time of the Mahabhasya, 
but the dithyrambie form has not disappeared as a species 
of art. 

. Dr, Farnell objects to the ordinary theory on the ground 
that the dithyramb appears to have had no mimetic 
element and to have been connected rather with the bull- 
god than the goat-god. Neither objection appears to have 
any justification, and the disadvantages of the view are 


seen in the only effective part of Professor Ridgeway’s 


criticism. That the dithyramb was especially and 
probably at first exclusively connected with Dionysos 
is proved by its mention in Archilochos (G70 B¢.), who 
calls it dewico.’ dvaxros xadev pedos, apparently identifying 
it with Dionysos* He adds that he knows how to start 1b 
(¢fapfat) when his mind is smitten with wine, which 
hardly fits in with Professor Ridgeway's* theory that 
the “earliest dithyrambs of which we hear were grave 
and solemn hymns rather than rude licentionus vintage 
songs”, The next notice of importance of the dithyramb 
is the record that Arion at Corinth, about 600 BC., 
introduced satyrs spenking in metre. Now Aischylos® 
and Euripides® show beyond doubt that the satyrs in the 
satyric drama wore goat-skins, 60 that we have for the 


) The Origin of Trayedy, pp. 30 seqe. 

® Fragm, 72. Aceording to Bywater, Ariaotie on the Art of Postry, 
pp. 134, 135, the sense ix ** Cure PD and teach to the chorus” os in 
Herodotus, i, 23, where fidence is used. This interpretation makes 
no difference to the argument. It should be noted that Archilochos' 
dithyrath may have been a literary form, nob sung by satyra. But this 
we do not know, 

7 Op. cit. p. 38, 

4 Suidas, sv. <lrion; Solon in his elegies is said to have referred to 
him as introducing tir rpayeSias Bpaua ; see Rabe, Rhein, Mus. Lxili, M0; 
Tieterich, op. cit. p. 170. 

, 8 Fragm. ny. 

* Cyclops, 74-81. On the other hand, satyre aa Sppeaea Yo sowes tt 

the sutyric drama were horseshaped ; : see Ridgeway, p. 72 
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dithyramb evidence more than adequate to show that 
it was sung by satyrs clad in goat-skins in honour of 
Dionysos, for Pindar! tells us that Arion’s dithyramb at 


that it was gradually extended to other topics is, of course, 
natural and intelligible, and has always been reeognized, 


original connexion.* 
In face of this evidence it cannot really be said that 
the dithyramb is connected solely with the bull-ged, 
‘Le. Dionysos in another form, the bull being a suitable 
inearnation for a vegetation spirit. Nor is it reasonable 
to deny the mimetic character of the dithyramb, It must 
have expressed the deeds of Dionysos; clearly it was 
danced and sung, and must have served as effectively as 
the recitation of the granfhilas to reproduce the emotions 
of the followers of Dionysos in his adventures, When 
we add to this the ease of the development of the 
drama from the separation of persons through the intro- 
‘duction of a spoken part by the man who commenced 
or composed (¢Eupyew)* the dithyramb, the traditional 
1 eH. xill, is, 1); the reference is clearly to Arion, 
? Simonides (550-4607 nc.) is anid to have compose dithyrambs called 
Europa and Mennon; see Fragm. 27,28; Strabo, p., 619, 43, But even 
Lasos is not said to have composed non-Dionysine dithyrambes, though 
Ridgeway, py. §, 9, assumes that he did. Hoth are too Inte to be 
evidence of the early dithyramb, The nineteent|y (eighteenth) of 
Bacchylides' Ores was held by Kenyon (p. 185) to be a dithyramb 
because of the introduction of an allusion to Dionysos’ birth ; ef. Plato, 
fegy. 700 B, where the dithyramb is associated with the birth of Dionysos, 
Jebb, pp. 38 seqq., classifies xiv-xix as dithyrambs, xiv and xviii being 
a chorus (xvii is in dialogue), and 
Lee callecd, 


* Ariat. Poe. « 4; ef. Archilochos, loc. cit.; Pollux, iv, 12%, who 
tells us thateven before Thespis some one got upon an fade : 


table, and held a dialogue with the members of the chorus, 


as reported by Themistios (Or. xxvi, p. 382), ascribed the intraduction 


the other two being merely formally 





Corinth was in honour of Dionysos, and there is not 
a serap of early evidence for a non-Dionysiac dithyramb; 


but the extension affords no ground for denial of its 


really connected with DNouysos, xv and xvii perhaps performed by 


oF ancient 
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account of the growth of tragedy, written within a couple 
of centuries of its origin, appears to be established beyond 
all reasonable possibility of doubt. Nor, again, is it possible 
to accept Dr. Farnell’s insistence on the serious character of 
the early ritual. The modern parallels from Thrace are 
certainly not overburdened with sadness, and the essence 
of the ritual is its double side, the tragedy of the death 
and the joy of the revival of the vegetation spirit.’ It is 
much more in keeping with primitive thought to find these 
sides closely allied than to believe in a solemn ritual of 
death alone, and the earlier mummeries, now lost, no doubt 
showed in combination those elements which in separation 
gave us tragedy and satyric drama, and thus most naturally 
is to be explained the strong comic element seen, for example, 
in Aischylos’ Agamemnon, but never wholly unknown to 
his plays. With this probable development corresponds 
the tradition not only of Aristotle but also of Arion’s 
achievement, for Suidas calls him “inventor of the tragic 
turn"? and it is no great effort of imagination to assume 


' ‘This is seen in the Bakchai, with its triumph of Dionysos and the 
agony of Pentheus. The two sides are alumbrated in the tale of 
Lykourgos, Jf. vi, 192 seqq. 

: TpaTpinab Tpdro siperhy ; et. Mnhaify, (frreek Classical Literature, I, i, 
Oo, The question of tho tragic character of tragedy is explained 
by INeterich, op. cit. pp. 163-90, os doo to the fact that in addition to 
the Dionysiae side of tragedy there was the element of threnoi as seen at 
the Anthesteria, » public mourning for the dead; the masked dancers 
are the spirits of the dead. Thonysos is surrounded by the souls of the 
deal; in spring the earth beoomes fruitful anew and the souls of the 
forefathers arise ; Dionysos, the god of the fruitfulness, of the new life, 
is god of the dead; the phallic demons of fruitfulness and the pert 
demons are one, a view which Murry accepts as well as Ridguway's 
theory. This theory is, indeed, really more probable than Ridgeway's 
but is not so simple, and it is fair to add that Dieterich (pp, 181-6) adds 
asa probable intluence the dromena at Elousis, the tale of Persephone 
and Demeter, But he definitely refuses to olmit that there was any 
trace of the death of a god, whether in goat or bull form (p, 175); the 
epiphania of Dionysos shows him entering the city on his ship (bsurme in 
a car), for he has come from afar to Leing new life. But this theory has 
the great disadvantage of ignoring the peculiar tradition of the god, seen 
clearly in the Bakehai and in the prevalence of Peuthens as 4 title of 
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that it is to him that we owe the commencement of the 
differentiation of the Attic drama as tragic, as it would 
seem to have been in the hands of Thespis,' who wrote, 
inter alia, a drama with the significant title of Penthews, 
But much may be due in tragie emphasis, as Dieterich 
argued, to the influence of Eleusis on Aischylos, mueh also 
to the genius of Aischylos. 
On its merits, therefore, and apart from the evidence of 
the Mahabhdsyu, Aristotle's account of tragedy seems to 
demand full adherence. The evidence of that text adds 
to the theoretical probability of the Aristotelian version 
the unexpected pirallel of nn actual stage in development, 
which is not directly recorded in Greek literature. The 
only way to minimize the value of the evidence is to 
declare that the Mahabhasya, which dates probably abort 
145 nc.? perhaps later, is recording a state of affairs 
introduced from Greece, and it is as well to point out how 
many improbabilities are involved in such an assnmption, 
The text recognizes the expression of a dramnatie theme, 
the death of Kamsa at the hands of Krsna, by two parties 
of “ actors", who do not use action proper, Le. who are in 
drama, and it ignores also the overwhelming evidence adduced ly Frazer 
for the killing of the spirit of vegetation and the aaStOpeion by the spirit 
of vegetation of animal shapes. Nor is its view of the dancers on the 


whole supported by adequate evidence ; it remains a hypothesis, and not 
a ¥ery attractive one, 

1 CL Ridgeway, The Origin of Tragedy, yp, 58 seq. Theattribution of 
dramas to Thespis is uncertain because of the tradition that Herakleides 
Pontikos wrote tragedies and ascribed them tohim. Ridgeway thinks 
that he divorced the chorus cunidl dithyramb tragedy from connexion with 
asingle tomb and carted it round (ef, Horace, A.J", 275, 276) to fairs and 

markets as n pastime, But this is pore pucsswork, and if AJP. Le 
aloes represent facts Thespis seems not to have attained the creation of 
teagedy proper, asthe reference is rather to comedy (cf, Christ, Geach, der 
Grieeh. Lat. p. 175). Dieterich, op. cit. p. 174, makes the attractive 
Suggestion that the plaustea of Horace is an allusion to the curros 
ina development of dialogue between his chorus and single peter, tin ’ 
accordance with Aristotle's statement that he invented wpihoydr re wal | 
Few to add to the simple songs of the chorus; above, p. 420, 0.40 
1 Weber, Jad. Stuct, xiii, 300-19; Keith; Aitareya Aranyaka, p, 29, 
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effect performing a dithyramb ; it recognizes also the full 
action,’ and it knows of actors who also sing; and on the 
other hand we have no reliable evidence of any performance 
of Greek plays? or still less of dithyrambs, in India. 
ft is most clearly the case that in certain departments 
Greek influence is known in India, but it ts equally certain 
that where it did exist it has left very conspicuous traces, 
while such traces cannot be found at all in the Indian 
drama. Nor is there wanting abundant evidence for 
possibilities of drama in India. The ritual was full of 
dramatic elements? and the Mahfivrata rite preserves to us 
the traces of a ritual similar to the slaying of Kamaa. 
A Sidra and an Arya contend for a white round skin,' 
symbol of the sun, and the Sidra is defeated, though in 
the mild ritual of the Brihmanas the Stdrm is not 
apparently slain. But there is one salient distinction 
between Indian and Greek drama which adds to the 
improbability of the derivation of the former from the 
latter. The Indian drama must end happily, just as 
Krena kills Kamen, the red the black, rather than the 
black the red, as in our source of the Greek drama, the 
death of Xanthos at the hands of Melanthos and Dionysos 
Melanaigis, and it is quite probable that the different 
stress upon the tragic and happy sides depends on a 
difference in the festival from which the dramas were 
in the main derived, in the Attic case a winter festival, in 
the Indian « spring festival giving the tone, 

1 lt does not definitely appear whether the sawbhikes actually acteil 
and spoke their parte, but the MoAdihdgya knows of nafas, ** actors,” 
who speak and sing (sofesyo drpoti, nafasy: drogyatmah, i, 4. 20; mypeain 
nafah, ii, 4. 77), and it is difficult to suppese that the combination of 
action and speech was not in use. 

= Cf Macdonell, Sauabrit Litercture, pp. 347 seqq., 414 seqy.; my note, 
JRAS, JO, po, Os. 

* eg. the vast ritual of the horse sacrifice with its grout animation, 
the Kajnsdyn, the Vajapeya, and others. 

4 Kdfhoka Samhita, xxxiv, G6; Posicoriada Brdimana, v, 5, 14 soqq. 
iin the comm. on 14 real porimandate dvete) 5 A pastamba sranfa Site, 
xxi, 10. 0-12; Keith, Sdadbiyana Aranyoda, p, 75. 
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It is, of course, true that there remain many lacuna in 
the derivation of Greek drama, and Dr. Farnell readily 
admits their existence.’ It is not clear exactly how 
tragedy became attached to the Greater Dionysia nor 
why it became so strangely developed at Athens. But 
arguments against the theory based on these lacunm 
such as are urged by Professor Ridgeway are clearly 
beside the mark; for his own theory makes no attempt 
whatever to fill the lacuna between “tragic choruses” 
in honour of the dend and real drama*® It is no part 
of Dr. Farnell’s theory that it was a particular cult of 
Dionysos nS Melanaigis that led to tragedy, and so it is 
useless to argue* that tragedy should have been connected 
with the Apatouria and have been developed early; all 
that is claimed is that tragedy is a development, specifically 
Attic in character, of a mystic ritual connected with 
Dionysos, as a vegetation spirit in goat shape. The 
development requires the essential change of a dramatic 
ritual into a ritual drama, and the literary dithyramb 
appears to have formed the connecting link, being as it 
seems the reducing to literary form and order of a part 
only—the song*—of theritual. This gradually was extended 

Cults of the Greek States, v, 237. 

= Epigenes of Sikvon is invoked as A prod necr of tragrody whieh lid 
not deal with Dionysos and as developing the tragic choruses (Ridgewny, 
Pp. Ss, 67, 63). But we know all bat obsol Utely bothing about bitn, sal 
what wedo know (4enob, v, 4; Suidas, sv, oildy wpde Aidvicor) is based 
on the assumption that tragedy in his daw dealt with Dionysos anid 
not with the deaths of heroes, Moreover, it is extremely doubtful if 
he did more than write dithyramls; so Hnigh, Tragic Drawn of the 
(freee, pp. 22,25; Mahaify, (frek Closical Literuture, 1, i, 22 The 
point which Ridgeway ignores is that the dithyramb had already been 
extended to other topics before tragedy first arose, and therefore had 
no need Lo stick to Dionysiar topics, His acconnt of the orthodox origin 
of drama (p. 2) is really quite unfair. It is easy to overthrow an 
imaginary opponent. 

* Ridgeway, pp. 75-7. 

‘The exact points in the development must be uncertain; Haigh, 
op. cit. pp. 1-21, tikes the view that Arion introduced conversations 
between the choras and the leader (ef, Pollux, iv, 123), but that depends 
on pressing the word Ayorrar in Suidas, av. Arion, and this development 


+ 
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to take in much more and to result in the drama proper, 
which is a conscious representation and no longer a 
presentation, such as is the miscalled “drama” of the 
Veddahs of Ceylon, 

lt is true, however that there must be reckoned with 
in Attie tragedy another element which is probably of 
less importance in Sanskrit drama. Aristotle 1s very 
nnjustly accused by Professor Ridgeway! of being confused 
in his account of the origin of tragedy because he ascribes 
it in one place to those who began the dithyramb,* and in 
another® lays'stress on the connexion of the epie with the 
drama. But the genesis of drama lay in the action of thoae 
who began or composed the dithyramb, for it was their 
action which started the spoken part which differentiates 
drama from other forms of literature; tragedy is neither 
dithyramb nor epic, and its special character is doubtless 
greatly due to the grafting upon it of the heroic life of 
the epic. Aischylos! recognized his deep debt to the 
“banquets of Homer”, and the decisive change of 
character which leaves Dionysos but one of the subjects 
of tragedy appears to have been due to the epic; nor is 
this wonderful when it is remembered how emphatic 


seems rather, as held by Aristotle, to be due to Thespis. According, 
however, to Rabe, AAein, Mua. Ixiii, 150, a fragment mentions Solon in 
his elegies ax ascribing to Arion some connexion with tragedy (ri i 
Tpeyysias wperor Spann... eletyayer). But this need not mean more 
than that he was tpaywwer tpéroe ebperds, as Suidas tells us, Comedy proper 
in Greece has a different origin in ritual cathartic carsing ; see Farnell, 
¥, 211,212 For such ribaldry we have a carious parallel in the Vedie 
aitypoAcyia in the horse aucrifice (Toitiriya SemAhitd, vii, 4. 10; Adfiado 
SomAid, Adramecdtha, iv, 8; Maitrdyand Samhitd, iii, 12, 20; Vdjaermeys 
Sapfitd, xxiii, 14-32) and the exchange of abuse by «a Brahmacirin and 
a hetairn atthe Mahivrata (Keith, Sdikhdyana drapyaia, p. 70), ‘Traces 
of this form of ritual may be seen in the farces of the later Sanskrit stage. 
Dieterich, op. cit. p. 167, thinks that satyric drama and comedy have one 
origin, bat this seems only troe if the ritual of the worship of Dionysow 1s 
regarded asa whole; the different sides of that worship produce different 
literary forma, 

1 The Origin af Tragedy, pp. 7, 47, 7. 4 2 Thid. 
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was the value placed on the eme by Athens and how 
marked the placed assigned to it according to the tradition — 
by Peisistratos.* Athens was precisely the place where 
we would expect to find, as we do find, the drama under 
the controlling power of the epic. It is, then, no wonder 
that Greek drama deals far from exclusively with the 
Dionysiac eyele from which it drew its origin. The gulf 
between ritual and drama is very wide* 


1 it is perhaps unnecessary to say that the legend about Meisistratos 
yields little or no support to the theory of the debt of the present form 
of the Homeric poem to his action (see Lang, The World of Homer, 
pp. 281-8, and ef. Murray, pp. 212 seqq.). But there is the evidence 
of Isokrates (Paney. p. 74) and Lykourgos (ade, Leokr, 102) for the 
attention paid at Athens to the epic. 

? Some minor points may be added in this note. (1) The contrast 
drawn between the Attic Xanthos of Boiotin and the dark-haired 
aboriginal Neleid Melanthos is only justifiable by the theory held by 
Professor Ridgeway that the aborigines of Greece were the dark-haired 
Mediterranean roe akin to the Lycians, that they spoke Greek, and thut 
the Achaians and other invaders were Celtic. But there is moch more 
probability that there is afurther stage, namely, before the latest 
invaders the Dorians (who were, no doubt, closely connected in race 
with the earlier Greek invaders, and like them, being Aryana, allied to 
the Celto-Teutonic races, though Ridgeway believes that the Dorians were: 
dark Thracians of Dlyrians, matriarchal in character), earlier Greek 
invaders, the loninns, and other tribes who brought the Greek tongue and 
imposed it}on the more primitive race, in which ease the Neleid cannot 
be assumed to have been black-haired. It seems that the enrlier 
civilization is that of the Mediterranean race; the read ing of the 
Cretan discoveries will decide if they spoke Greek or not. Cf. Ridgeway, 
Early Age of Greeee; Wha were the Doriana? Burrows, Discoveries in 
Crete, pp. 146-62, 163 seqq., 196 reqq., M2seqq, ; Hall, Gldest Civilisation 
af mip, Be a et Journ. Hell, Stud, xxv, 324; Murray, Rise of the 
fireck Epic®, pp. Gl aeqq, It isasserted by Ridgeway |p. 190) that Orestes 
antl his sister reeornized each other hy their blond heats faa Achainns: 
from the north (s0 Tucker, Chephori, pp, Ix seqq.); Achaians are not 
‘Dorians in the tradition, but are opposed to the Dorians, so that we 
seem reduced to realize even on his own theory that there were different 
Wate of poople from thie north, rurecl thie theary of fh gradual penetration 
of Greece by Aryan peoples bringing tho G : 


reek tongue appear 
probable ; ef. Hall, Annals of Britiah School at Athens, ae ba gua ninst 
(2) This consideration applies with great force to Professor Ridgewav's 
ingenious attempt to prove that in the Sw slicer mud’ the ‘eae 
Aisebylos os a reformer is defending the recognition of the binding 
character of the marriage tie, the change from exogamy to endogamy, 
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and the abolition of the matriarchy, coupled with the supremacy of the 
religion of Zeus and Apollo, introduced mainly through the influence 
of Homer. As proof of the early prevalence of matriarchy in Athens 
he cites the case of the Lycians (Herod. i, 173), who were, he says, allied 
with the Greeks in blood, a statement which he does not attempt to 
prove, and which is true only if we take the oldest strata of population, 
who were, in the ordinary acceptation of Greeks os those speaking an 
Aryan tongue, pre-lireek, for Lycian is generally held not to be an Indo- 
Ecropean speech (Kretechmer, Kinfestuny iu die Gesch, der Griech, Sprache, 
pp. 280 seqq.). The Spaniards of Cantabria (Strabo, p. 137, 30) were 
apparently in like case to the Lycians, and there is some, though not 
decisive, evidence of matriarchy among parts of the Mediterranean raoe, 
though Murray, op. cit. pp. 67, n. 1, §8, with wonted lightheartedness, 
accepts it atu phrase, oml Myres, Awthropolegy auc the Classica, pp. 13d 
seqq., seems to acerpt it. Then he odds that in Athens in Tsaios’ time 
codogamy was usual, asshown by the rule that an “* heiress ” wasexpected 
to marry the next-of-kin, and indeed was no more than a burden on the 
estate (delekmpos|—the term “ heiress" is misleading in this regard. Bat 
endoguny had onee been the rule under matriarchy, and o survival is-seen 
in the rule that half-brothers and half-sisters ly the same father could 
marry, not, however, those by the sume mother. Thisis, however, clearly 
no argument at all: Attic law (like Egyptian law) to preserve the estate 
developed the system of allowing an intermarriage, though it never allowed 
(as did Egyptian law) full brother and sister to marry. It therefore 
allowed those with one father to marry, but not those with one mother, 
natural relationship prevailing over the dictates of property. But thot 
exogamy ever was the rule in Athens is not even hinted at in any authority, 
ln the Swpplices the maiiens who fee from marringo with a cousin are 
evidently hard for the king to understand, for he argues with them in 
the hest Attic style, and enuntintes a principle of private international 
law of reat; interest. “‘If the sons of Aigyptos,” he says, ** have power 
over thee by the law of the city, claiming it on the base of kinship, 
whowould core to Cpa them? Therefore must thou cle feteel, thyself 
according to the laws of thy house, on the ground that they have no 
power over thee,” a clear assertion that domicile is the rule regarding 
personal relations, When it is remembered that the king compares 
them to Egyptians, Libyans, or Amazons, it can hardly be denied 
that Aischylos is not diseussing o question of burning moment at 
Athens, Still less does the Awoensder avail. The guilt of slaying 
4 mother is a grave one, and the prosecution makes a strong ease in 
favour of the close connexion of son and mother, but the triumph of 
the opposite view is complete and doubtless in harmony with Athenian 
feeling, which sympathized, despite its love to succour the oppressed, 
with the splendid falachood of Hypermestra, Nothing can be made 
of the argument used in the Swaenides, 201 seqq., that a woman is not 
kindred to ber husband, for the Attic law even in the fourth century 


recognized that a woman by marriage did not cease to be of her father’s: 


family; the father could, if be liked, divorce her from her hushantd, 
and on her husband's death she could retarn to ber father’s family 
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if she wished (see Gardoer-Jevons, Greek Antiquities, pp. S55 seqg.). 
The laws of Gortyn also recognize fully the male predeminance, despite 
their proximity to Lycia, and their innovations in favour of the female 
are no doubt rightly attributed by Jevons to advanced ideas, not to 
‘survivals of matriarchy. Aischylos waa a reformer, no doubt, bub his 
reforms lay not in these matters, but in his spiritual conception of God, 
and it is curious that Professor Ridgeway should still cling (p. 204) to 
the improbable theory of his defence of the Areopagos icf. Haigh, 
op. cit. pp. 46, 57, with Jevons, (reek Luterafeure, p. 106; the defence 
of the Argive alliance in Kunenides, 72) seqq.. is not really consistent 
with a defence of the Areopagos, which clearly must have prefe 
Spartan alliance), 

(3) The view that the Baochants were merely Thracian maidens is no 
doubt correct, bat it is difficult to say if the same explanation (pp, 11, 12) 
applies to the Satyra, Sileni, Hermenoi, Sanadai, and Denndai, and like 

companies, who were, it seems, all real Throcian aboriginal tribes, 
midicted to tattooing and lax morality ; von Schroeder (Myaterinm wel 
Mines, pp. 476 seqq.) argues that the spirits of the dead and the 
mimetic dances in imitation of them, with their power of evoking 
reproduction, lic at the bottom of these legends, but it is certainly 
probable that the explanation of these curious figures of myth is simply 
the dances for vegetative magic, in which the worshippers assumed the 
semblance of the pod, the vegetative spirit in some animal form. This 

Ties ot the bottom of the modern Thracian rites, and the legend of satyrs: 
and their variants couli easily be derived thence. This view saves us 
from the necessity of seeing in the satyrs any distinct tribes of aborigines: 
any performers of the rites could give rise to the myth, 

(4) The prominence of the worship of the dead, their tombs, ghosts, 
the kommoi and threnoi found in Aischylos, and nlso to some degrees 
in Sophokles and Euripides, cannot be used (pp. 131, 162) to prove the 
origin of drama. Drama as in Aischylos is really in kind differant from: 
the primitive material from which it emerged, and it deals with the 
great questions of the day and the religious feelings of the time, im 
which the care of the dead undoubtedly played a great. part, as it did in, 
Vedic India and in Persia. Nor must: Aischylos’ connexion with Eleuses 
and the probable influence of the mysteries be ionored-; ef, AGHE: 
Ron, 886 seq. : Aqunrep 7 Opdpara the dude ppira, elral pe vee cae bor 

a pacrrnplacr. In this regard Professor Ridgeway seems to lay too much: 

strest on the aboriginal character of reverence of the dead, and on the 
fact that burning was the only Homeric custom, as showing that the 
Homeric conception was totally opposed| to reverence of the dead. 
(et. Dorpfeld, Mélanges Nicole, pp. 15 seqq.), and the care for the dead 
isin his poems extremely well marked, eg. as regards Patroklos ; 
ho may even represent a stratum of thought rather than a complete 


racial change; ef. Lang, Homer and Aix Age, pp. 101 seqa.: The Wi 
of Homer, pp. WG-12. re PE 101 seqg.; The Wortil 
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_ (5) The nceeptance by Professor Ridgeway (p. 164) of the legend that 
‘Themistokles sacrificed hefore Salamis three Persian captives to Dionysos 
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Il 

Professor Oldenberg has been so good as to send me 
a copy of an article’ in which he has, with his usual 
ability and learning, defended his conception of the Vedie 
Omestes scems unfair to that great man, even if we accept the version of 
Pintarch in Them. 13, that he did so of necessity at the demand of those 
around him on the bidding of the seer Euphrantides. Hut it rests only 
on the evidence of Phanias of Lesbos, writing two hundred years later, 
it is not noticed in Herodotos, and it can safely be put down as a lie 
(cf. Murray," Rise of the Greek Epic*, p. 34, and see Grote’s criticiam, 
History, iv, 227, 0.). It is, however, true that here and there human 
sacrifices long survived in Greeee (cf. Farnell, +, 903, and see Murray, 
pp. 326-31), though again it is doubtful if in Pausanias’ time human 
sucrifice was made on the Lycerean mount in Arcadia. Pausanias (viii, 
38. 7) hints at it, but this may be merely a case where he quotes his 
nuthority without vouching for his own time. 

(6) Professor Ridgeway takes great pains to show that the Dorians were 
not the originators of tragedy, and declares (p, 2) that ‘it has been 
universally assumed that the Dorians were the inventors of tragedy”. 
But L eannot find any evidence of such assumption; see e.g. Haigh, op.cit. 
p. 25, and Jevons, op. cit. p. 10, who see matters in o truer perspective. 

(7) The view that the Anthesteria was properly and solely ma great 
festival of the dead, put forward by Misa Harrison, J*rofeqomem, 
pp. =H segq.. and aceepted by Professor Ridgeway (p. 30), is relied upon 
to prove the evidence of pre-Dionysiac choruses in honour of the dead ; 
it ia sufficiently refuted by Farnell, v, 210 seqq. 

(8) It is difficult to follow Professor Ridgewny's elaborate investigation 
of the meaning of thyme/e (pp. 39-48) and his conclusion that as there 
were two altars there were two cults, The @vadAq, as he himself admits, 
is the place of the offering of burnt-sacrifice to the god, round which the 
ehorns naturally danced; that a chorus could dance round a tomb is 
perfectly true, bat a tomb is not ealled and could not be called @oytAm, 
for the dead receive no burnt-offerings (cf. his own clever rendering 
(p 187) of ¢uxtpour sdpforrdras in Eur. fel. 574), and the theory that an 
iter replaced a tomb is gratuitous. There was also on the stage asa role 
(Pollux, iv, 123; Ajsch. ag. 1080) a Bepdr of Apollo Aguiens, but it 


is a mere conjecture that this was really an old gravestone, and the 


author's argument rests on the supposed substitution of m @ypdéAq for 
a tomb, On the other band, he seeme right in correcting Haigh’s view 
(Attic Theatre’, pp. 108, 107) that the table which may have stool beside 
the @euday was used by the leader of the chorus as a place to stand upon 
and converse with the chorus, Thatis called acd: in Pollux, iv, I, 
and was presumably an ordinary table, and the notice in £t. Magu. 
av, Godan is apparently confused ; it does not yield the sense desired by 
Haigh in @epdaq =tahle on which the choir header stood, mor ia Bidgeway's 
1 Gat, Nock, 1911, pp. 441-08, 
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Akhyana, as a narration in prose in which at the points of 
heightened interest verses, whether narrative or dialogue, 
are found. On this defence I desire to offer the 
following observations, premising that the question at 
issue is the early existence of such a form of literature 
and its legitimate application to the interpretation of 
Vedie hymns, these being the theories which to me seem 
improbable, and that in the absence of any direct 
tradition in the Vedie literature of such a form it is 
incumbent on its supporters to prove their case, not merely 
to show that it is possible. My position is that such proof 
has not yet been adduced, 

1. It is admitted and emphasized in my paper! that 
there exists an Indian type of literature of quite reasonably 
early date—but not early Vedie—which gives us verses 
embedded in prose. But this literature is distinguished 
from the Akhyana type postulated by Professor Oldenberg 
by the fact that the verses are citations, excerpts from the 
floating mass of traditional ghomie literature or other 
souree. Professor Oldenberg® now suggests that this is 
a subforin of the Akhyana, a development of the older 
type of Akhyana. For this view he neither adduces any 
ground, nor can | conceive of any. The form of literature 
is a simple one, and in India a common one. TI find 
no ground for denying its independent origin. Take 
Professor Oldenberg's own exaimples* of this form: in 
Maviréyunt Samhita, iv, 8,1, in ao narrative the Brahmin 
answers the question of his Brahminhood hy the verse— 


kin brihmanasya pituram kim uw prehasi méitaram 
sruteim ced asimin vedyam au piled sa pitinuthak, 


) JRAS. 1911, pp. 970-05, 

* Nelthor Hertel, VO, exiv, 1 ae. Or | have innintaloed that 
none of the citations are composed by the author of the prose, The 
earlier style, in my view, is where they are not. ao ecin posed (op. cit. 
ip. O86, n. 1). i 

* Op. cit, p. 451, ‘ Op. cit. p. 464, 

* Adfhaka Somhitd, xxx, 1: Aapisthala, slvi, 4, 
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Surely it is not open to doubt that this is merely 
a quotation, probably of a popular Brahminical verse ; 
how can it help the Akhyana theory? The next case 
is the Sutapatha Brilvnana, xi, 5. 6, where in the middle 
of prose are verses in which the gods speak to Prajaipati, 
he to the gods, and the Dinavas (according to Professor 
Oldenberg, but not to Professor Eggeling') also speak. 
But the verses are given precisely in xi, 5. 5. 12 as 
a quotation and are obviously a quotation, and so prove 
nothing; similar quotations are nob rare, eg. . ilenreyat 
Araunyaka, ii, 3. 82 and this form of literature is surely 
a natural one. So in the Chandogya Upanisad, v, 11, 
Aévapati Kaikeya quotes a verse on the virtue of 
his kingdom (ma me steno janapade na hkadaryo ne 
madyapak, ndnahilaqgniy wividvan ne svonirt asxarini 
kutah), which is not merely guomic but also, as the form 
and the word svair7 show, late. In the Katha Upanigad, 
as Professor Oldenberg urges, I see a closer approach to 
the Akhyina type he postulates, and he claims this as 
& support for his theory, as the Upanisad is clearly 
m pre-Buddhist text. But I regret that to this claim 
l cannot agree, 1 pointed out that the older Vedic version 
of the legend in the Toailtiriya Bralananea, i, 11. 8, is 
in prose, not verse; that version is pre-Buddhistic,’ but 
I cannot say if the verse version is, and in any case it 
is no proof for early Vedie literature. But what is more 
serious, the verse form with mingled prose cannot be 
reasonably claimed as primitive. What are the facts? 
The Upanisads show either (a) prose with occasional 
quoted verses, like the verses in the Brhadadranyaka, the 
Chandogya, and the Aitareya or Kaugitake; (b) mixed 
prose and verse, the verses now forming with the prose 

i SBE. xliv, 3. I am not sure if Eggeling is not right, bot the point 
ik indifferent to the inquiry. 

® Bee my note al loc. 


2 ‘The parallel with the Maru legend is proof of that (ef. Macidonell, 
Savakrit Literatore, p. 225). But the Upanisad is not the legend. 
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an integral whole, ¢g. in some slight measure the Katha 
and a better example the Kena; and (¢) pure verse, as 
the IM, Svetagvatara, Mundaka, and often in the later 
Upanisads. Can anyone doubt that the second form is 
a natural development of the first? The use of quoted 
verses leads to turning part of the narrative into verse, 
and a new literary form emerges, not a revival or remnant 
of an old Akhyaina form. Later a whole Upanisad, 
originally in prose form, may have been transmuted 
into verse, or an original Upanisad composed in Verse, 
In this case Professor Oldenberg’s theory is not only 
unnecessary but it is most improbable. If the early 
Upanisads had taken the Akhyaina form something 
might have been said for his view - unhappily the older! 
Upanisads, like the Brhadiranyaka, the Chindogya, the 
Atlareya, even the Kaustioki, show on] y quoted verses, 
and worst of all the Taithiriya Brahman, as has been 
seen, gives the older prose version, There remains, then, 
only the Chandogya Upanisad, iv, 3, which is probably 
a case of quoted verses being worked into a narrative, for 
the verses are mystic and no doubt traditional, 

2. Nor are we carried further by the case of the 
Aitareya Brihmann tale of Sunabéepa, I may remark 
that the part of the Brahmana which contains the legrenel 
is beyond all doubt late* and the mention of the names 
Kali, Dvapara, ete., whatever their signification,” is late, so 
that even if this were an Akhyaina the evidence would be 
of little value for early Vedic literature. But. inhappily, 
the whole of the tirst: verse passage (Vil, 13) seems to be 
eulled from gnomie sources ; atany rate, to deny that it mney 

' Professor Oldenberg would no doubt ulimit the priority of these 
Upmnisads to the Aafia. The evidenes for it is given by Dunssen, 
Philosophy of the Upeniahads, Pp. 22 secqq. z of. Reith, Attareya Aranyaka, 


pp. 41 soggy. 
* See o.g. Macdonell, Sunakri Liferat ure, 


‘fram, I, axx; Keith, A Hereya Arconyake, 
* Bee Menlic Inilex, ij, 19%, 


p. 26; Wackernagel, Aitind. 
Ppp. bs, 
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be so culled is logically impossible, and any other theory 
must prove itself, not claim to be self-evident. And the 
Akhyana theory has this unfortunate difficulty, which 
Professor Oldenberg with his usual candour admits, but 
which ho does not successfully explain away. The prose 
tells us of Parvata and Narada dwelling with the king, 
and of the latter questioning Narada and of his reply, but 
the verses attributed to Narada contain (v, 7) the plural 
brahimdno. Why should this be if this is « true Akhyiina ? 
‘There is no satisfactory answer forthcoming; Narada 
should address the king, not non-existent Brahmins. 
But if it is a quoted verse the plural is at once explained, 
No doubt if the Akhyana form were an established fact 
this detail might be neglected, but the theory of the form 
is 30 largely built on the Sunahéepa legend that the detail 
hecomes of vital importance. Nor can I see any real 
reason to doubt that the tale of Harigeandra and Rohita 
-« based on the verses containing the name Rohita, taken 
from a gnomic poem. Professor Oldenberg deprecates 
such distrust of the narrative, but I think he can hardly 
criticize me after his lighthearted dismissal of the brahimdane 
of vii, 13. 7. Tt must be remembered that I am not 
postulating anything unknown. The Brhaddevata 1s 
a standing monument of the bogus Itihisa traditions 
which surround the Rgveda; the Rgvidhana is another ; 
and Professor Oldenberg himself! admits that they are 
hogus. Why may | not see in the Ailereyo a similar 
lerend ? Be it remembered that the Ailareya in this part 
is no very early text ; on the contrary, it is decidedly late. 
Take, again, the last element of the verse, the dialogue of 
Ajigarta, Sunahgepa, Viévamitra, and his sons in vii, 17 and 
18. This is in itself a whole, and it is most essential to 
note that itis not an Akhyana form. From the beginning 
(vii, 17, 3) to the end (vii, 18. 9) the narrative is 

1 See eg. ZDMG. xxxvii, TH. Contrast Sieg, Die Sagenstuffe thes 
Rgeeda, p. 46. 
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continous in verse with connexions giving the speaker's 
name, save in the case of vii, 18. 1-3, where a note is 
inserted about the sons of Visvamitra, the point of whieh 
is to connect genealogically the Pulindas, Sabaras, Andhras, 
Pundras, and Matibas with Visvamitra, Surely nothing 
hut devotion to a preconceived theory can prevent it bemg 
realized that a genuine epos has been interpolated and 
commented upon, We have, in fact, another example of 
what is seen in perfection in the tale of Puraravas and 
Urvasi as it is told in the Satapatha Brihimaona, And in 
this connexion perhaps it is not without signiticance that 
Professor Oldenberg says nothing in defence of the 
Akhyana theory of that tale. 

4. Professor Oldenberg is not satistied! with my failure 
to explain my view of the Suparaddhyiya. But surely 
ity position is simple. Professor Oldenberg calls it an 
Akhyana ; Dr. Hertel * is certain that it is a drama; I can 
see that part of it is epic, and that too plain epic, needing 
no Akhyiina theory; the rest may be epie dialogue, or it 
may not. As Tam unable myself to make any satisfactory 
version of the whole, and as two distinguished scholars, 
after elaborate studies, arrive at very different results, 
TP conelnde that the key to the solution is not yet found 
and probably never will be. The text ix admittedly not 
very early, and is wretchedly preserved, and I submit 
confidently that to base any argument whatever upon it 
is to violate every principle of sound reasoning, 

4. Professor Oldenberg® still believes that tho [ipveda 
contains Akhyiina hymns. But why was the prose 
cimitted ? - Professor Oldenbery can suigvest nothing better 
than that the verses were in some Way more important, 
and he instanees the fact that to each there was a response 


in the Ailareya* ritnal, of om after a Re, tathd after 


a Gathé, and he adds that. it would have been inconsistent 


| tott. Nach. 111, p. 461, * VOU. xxiii, 27% seqq, 
* Op. cit. pp, 465-6, "vii, 18. 12 Js, 
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to include the prose in the Raveds and would have added 
to its length. Now, if we were certain that the verses 
had been accompanied by prose, this sort of explanation 
might have been—reluctantly—accepted faute de mietur; 
when it is offered to support a theory of the non- 
preservation of an original prose it beeomes incredible, 
if we remember the steady persistence with which the 
prose text of the Brihmanas has come down to us. 

5. These considerations seem to me to decide the fate 
of the Akhyfina theory for the early Vedic literature. 
It is not proved by a single text, it is unknown to 
tradition, and every argument adduced for it is open 
to grave objection. And that is all 1 set out in my article 
to prove. But I will notice the Pali evidence again 
adduced by Professor Oldenberg, as it still seems to me 
that no cogent proof has been adduced to show that 
any Jitaka is really a primitive Akhyana with a modern 
prose replacing the old prose. I must premise that the 
date of the Jatakas is too late to be cogent for an early 
Vedie period, like that of the Mantras of the Rgveda; that 
seems to me obvious, and until it is denied on explicit 
grounds 1 cannot see any reason to abandon the obvious. 
Take now the example of prose and poehy adduced by 
Professor Oldenberg from the Ma/dvayga! What is its 
literary parallel, perhaps model? Surely the form seen 
in the Katha Upanised as compared with the Taitlirtya 
Brahmend and more clearly in the Kena Upanigad, the 
mixture of verse and prose whieh arises from a versifying 
of prose, probably motived by the occasional citation of 
verses among prose, Similarly, we may have cases of 
this in the Jataka, and also actual cases of the same 
style os is seen in the Tantrakhyayika, and if there 
are enses, as Franke* believes, where prose and verse are 


contemporaneous, such cases are instances analogous to 


Kathaisamgrahaslokas, where, as Hertel recognizes, the 
ime, Nach, 1011, pp. 457, 408, * ADMG, laiii, 1. 
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verses are supplied by the author of the prose himself, 
whether as new composition or as recasting of old material ; 
it must never be forgotten that Niti material in India seems 
to have been inconceivably plentiful. Professor Oldenberg 
has forgotten this when he is surprised! at my using 
Franke's view to illustrate my thesis? A Niti writer 
was not bound to invent wil; his use of verses of his 
own composition as quotations 1s surely perfectly simple 
(and a modern example is that of Dyaé Dviveda, author 
of the Nitimaijari, who invents and explains his own 
Niti rules*), though very often he could draw on the 
existing store. Whether in the particular case in question 
Franke is right in seeing contemporaneity ia disputed by 
Professor Oldenberg, but not completely convincingly. Then 
in other cases we are admittedly, as Professor Oldenberg 
says," in possession of Jatakas, the verses of which are 
in themselves a complete whole, e.g. the Saddantajdtakea, 
and Professor Liiders® actually accuses « whole Jataka 
(No, 15) of birth from a misreading ina Gath, Moreover, 
mimittedly there were early accounts of the Buddha's life 
in verse proper.” In the face of these facts what weight 
can be placed on the assertion that the Jatukas as they 
stand are really, as far as the verses are concerned, faithful 
replicas of old Jitakas, the prose of which has been Jost / 
Many of the Jatakas are no more, I feel certain, than Pali 
parallels of the Zuntrathydyikd, and the verses may he— 
and indeed often are—divorced entirely from their original 
sense and connexion. It is no argument against this view 
that in the earlier Pili texts verses are found with old prose, 

1 ett, Nuch. 1911, p. 452, n. 4, 

* Bot Idid not so use it; see op. cit, po O86, no 1. I only used it te 
ehow that the relation of prose and verse was not, according to a recent 
and careful student of the texts. a4 Professor Oldenberg thinks, always 
Oe dee Keik, (RAR 1900, pp, 127-31; Sieg, op. cit, pp. 37 se | 

é Op. cit, * ddr, 3, isn. i Ag Eee ee Ste a tee 


2 oe. ee PSS, 0.1. Oldenberg here abandons him, p. 449, n. 3. 
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for the Tantrikhyayika style is certainly an old one, 
and may easily appear in the Pali canon—itself, be it 
remembered, of no very ancient date, Of course, if it be 
contended that the Akhyiina style is really the Akhyayika 
—and Professor Oldenberg seems to be tending towards 
this view—cadit questio, but also cadit the attempt of 
Professor Oldenberg to find explanations of Rgvedie 
hymns, for he does not in practice apply the Akhyayika 
theory at all to them. The Jitakas, in fact, will not give 
any secure foundation for an Akhyiina theory,’ and they 
are not needed if it is merely a question of the existence of 
an Akhyayika style. 

To sum up and to avoid vagueness, I should say that it 
seems to me that in the Vedie literature certainly, and 
in the Pali literature very probably, there is no real case 
of the alleged Akhyana: there do occur two forms which 
are essentially different from it and which lend no support 
to the theory of its existence. These are (1) the Niti 
style, prose with quoted verses, a style which endures 
throughout Sanskrit literature; (2) a rarer form, of prose 
narrative mixed with verses: this is seen in cases like the 
Kena Upanisad, and faintly in the Kathe, and it 18 not 
rare in the Buddhist canon. It seems clearly not to be 
primitive, but to be derived from an older style preserved 
to us in the earlier Upanisads, where the verses are 
sporadic, and are probably older than the prose in which 
they are quoted and applied. The transition from prose 
to verse is not at all unnatural: we know that the earher 
Upanisads are prose with occasional verses, that the later 
are pure verse (prose reviving in @ still later stage, as in 
the Pragna Upanisad), and we see the rise of verse ith 
such eases as Brhaddranyuka Upanisad, iv, 4. 8-21, ane 


1 ‘The argument at p. 463 Ido not follow. The Jitaka collection 
treats, of course, the verses as the really important part, because in 
that collection they are so, the prose being clearly subsidiary. Bat that- 
tells nothing of their original condition, 
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Kena Upenizad, 1-13: we ave therefore feigning no idle 
hypothesis. Now in all these cases, the prose has not 
disappeared : it is there, and its presence warns us that 
the theory that it has been lost in the case of the Akliyiina 
is a theory for which ne parallel has been adduced, and 
for which I venture to think no parallel can be adduced. 
OF course, if the theory really were useful in explaining 
Vedic hymns, I might be tempted to believe the SE 
but my great complaint against it and the origin of my 
disbelief in it is that it has so far led to nothing, in my 
opinion, save confusion and absurdity. We can all invent 


Akhyfinas, as the different theories of Mudgala show, but 


no one will accept another's version, nor, indeed, can [ see 


why he should. A theory which is unsound in its basis: 


and unsatisfactory in its results seems to me devoid of 
plausibility. a 

Tmayconelude with a mild protest against the attribution! 
to me of the view that the earliest form of the Yajurveda 
texts was Mantras inseparably connected with a prose 
explaining them and the ritual. T can see nothing what- 
ever® to justify the theory that I held so foolish -an 
opinion: the Mantras elearly were collected before the 
Grihmanas were composed. All I have stated—and 
Professor Oldenberg will certainly not dispute it—is that 
there existed at one period a text of the Yajurveda in 
which prose and Mantras were united. and whieh is 
adumbrated for us by the texts of the Toithiriya, Katha, 
Kapisthale, and Maitrayont Samhitas. Nothing else 
will account for the often verbal similarities of the prose 
of those texts. | 

' Gat. Nach. 1011, p. 466, 0. 1, 
_* Op, cit. p. 488 IT point out the distinction between the prose of 
the assumed Akhyiina and the much less tlaely connected prose of the 
Semhitds, a fact which might have prevented the aectisation, But I know 
how easy it is to misunderstand, and I cannot hope to have avoided the 
same faultwith regard to others; seee.y. the complaint of Speyer in ZMG. 


Ixiv, 319, 320, though I still think he does reyan! the phenomenon dis- 
cussed by me in ZDMG. Lxiii, 


+6, in a somewhat different light than I cdo. 
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THE CHINESE BRONZE ENOWN AS THE ‘“BUSHELL 
BOWL" AND ITS INSCRIPTION 


By L. 0. HOPKINS, 1.8.0. 


| fees a recent paper in this Journal on “Chinese Writing 

in the Chou Dynasty in the light of Recent 
Discoveries”, I expressed the hope that I should be able 
shortly to publish in the Journal a list of the characters 
contained in the Chinese inscription of the Bushell Bowl, 
now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, with their Lesser 
Seal equivalents, and some additional forms besides. 

This undertaking is carried ont in the present paper, 
the scope of which, however, 1s rather wider than I then 
intended. The article now includes a revised modern 
text of the inscription, a fresh translation into English, 
and a new photograph of the actual inscription taken 
by the authorities of the Museum, which for the first time 
shows every single character in complete detail, a very 
different, presentment from those previously obtained. 
To reach this result has been a laborious task, and would 
have been impossible but for the ungrudging and 
continuous assistance given to me by the Museum 
authorities in a measure beyond what I could fairly have 
asked of them. I hope, however, that the now final 
restoration of the long text may contribute, among other 
things, to settle the controversy relating to the impugned 
genuineness of the bowl itself, and of the historical 
document, as I believe it to be, borne upon its inner 
surface, 

The new translation is based upon Professor Parkers, 
as his was on the original rendering of the late Dr. Bushell, 
given in his Chinese Art, vol. i, pp. 85-6, I meant at 
first only to make such emendations as the decipherment 

7HAS, 1012, 20 
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of various hitherto illegible characters would render 
necessary. But it is a common experience that when once 
you meddle with another man’s translation you are 
insensibly led on to an amount of change greater than 
either you at first desire or he probably deserves. So 
it has been with the present document. But the question 
of translation has been of quite secondary interest from 
the point of view from which this article has been 
composed. My object has been to present the original 
inscription integrally, in the first place, such as it was left 
on the metal of the bowl by the hand of the engraver; 
and, secondly, to construct, for purposes of study and 
reference, a comparative list of the component characters, 
separately and severally, with the corresponding forms 
of the Lesser Seal character, and certain other forms 
given by the Shuo Wén Dictionary, as well as a number 
of variants occurring on the inscribed bones of the 
Honan find. 

In the paper published in the October number of the 
Journal, no reference was made to the question of the 
genuineness of the Bushell Bowl and of ita lengthy 
inscription. Both, however, have been challenged by high 
authorities, and it would be idle to ignore the fact, nor 
is there in ny opinion any reason to do so, For my part, 
after prolonged work upon the bowl and its legend, 
T remain on the side of the angels, and their representative 
—<ad hoc—upon earth, Professor Parker, and opposed to 
the hosts of the iconoclasts led by the great names 
of Chavannes, Pelliot, and Vissiére, and, in England, of 


Professor Giles. The decision of the issue is of more than 


academic and scientific interest, aa the following facts 
serve to show. There exists a celebrated bronze antique 
known to Chinese connoisseurs and others as the 
45 4 Wh, Moo Kung Ting, or Cauldron of Duke Mao. 
This was formerly in the possession of a wealthy family 


of Shantung Province named Ch’én, by. from whom it was 
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purchased less than two years ago by the late regretted 
ex-Viceroy Tuan Fang, for the sum of ten thousand taels, 
say £1,500. But this figure was a reduced one in 
consideration of the distinction and particular attainments 
of the buyer. Fifteen thousand taels had previously 
been offered and refused for the same specimen. We can, 
then, to some extent judge at what price the Bushell Bowl 
would now change hands among Chinese collectors, if it 
is a genuine antique inscribed with a genuine legend. 
And now to come to grips with that very question. In 
his Adversaria Sinica, No. 9, 1911, Professor Giles, at 
the end of an article on “Chinese Bronzes”, has 
conveniently summarized the grounds of the unfaith that 
is in him, and I eannot do better than quote the whole 
passage, which is as follows :— 

“With regard to the ‘bowl’ at the Museum, I gather 
from my own inspection of it, from a passing acquaintance 
with other bronzes, and from a careful perusal of the 
passages translated above, 

“(1) that the bowl itself is of doubtful antiquity ; 

“(2) that the inscription was not cast with the bowl, as 
would have been the case with a genuine antique of the 
seventh century #.c., but was incised later ; 

“(3) that the inscription when cut was covered at once 
with « varnish-enamel to conceal the fact mentioned in (2); 

“ (4) that the bowl and its inscription have never been 
noticed by Chinese archwologists, because it was known 
to be a fake, for which reason, too, it was readily allowed 
to slip, for a consideration, from the collection of the 
Imperial Prince who owned it; 

“(5) that the argument against such a lengthy inserip- 
tion is fully borne out by a comparison whieh I have 
made with seores of inscriptions on ancient bronzes; and 

“(6) that MM. Chavannes, Pelliot, and Vissiére may be 
suid to have gained the day.” 
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These six heads resolve themselves into two groups. 
Nos. (1) and (6) are expressions of opinion, while the 
remainder are statements of argument. Any considered 
judgments of Professor Giles deserve the respect which 
they are sure to receive, and having said so much, though 
unable to concur in his view, I pass to the specific 
arguments of Nos. (2), (5), (4), and (5). 

First, with regard to the argument from the fact that 
the inscription was not cast with the bowl, but incised 
later. This point certainly has weight, for undoubtedly 
most of the inscriptions on ancient bronzes were previously 
written on the moulds in which the vessels were to be 
east, and in the example under review this certainly is 
not the case, But the practice of casting an inscription 
was not invariable, as I shall show, and I venture to 
maintain that this bowl formed one of the exceptions. 
I would go further, and express my strong suspicion that 
one of the clauses near the end of the legend is in terms 
which may reasonably be read as an implicit statement 
to that effect. First let us hear Yuan Yuan, the antiquary 
and scholarly author of the Chi Ku Chai Chung Ting 
Kuan Chih, on the general question. 

In chtian 3 of the above work, Yuan, in his note on 
a bell in his own collection, described as the A] A 
Chou Kung Wang Bell, has the following passage: #8 
LeRMHEaAHRASZUWKKRAA Ss HE 
EREAZEMR CB HARAE BRS 
ASEAN ASL ESKER RR Aw 
“Chéng [K’ang-ch’éng| in his commentary on the K'ao 
Kung Chi [section of the Chow Zi), says: ‘the inseription 
was engraved, and Chia [Kung-yen] annotates: ‘The 
term #4, /¢, rightly refers to engraving on the mould, 
and not to engraving on the vessel itself.’" “But” [adds 
Yuan Yuan] “tin examination of the inscriptions on old 
bronzes shows that while the majority are unquestionably 
east, yet incised inscriptions also occur here and there, 
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se 
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The characters on this bell were thus engraved after the 
casting was completed.” Thus Yuan Yuan on the general 
rule and exceptional instances. Chance enables me to 
quote another specitic example, taken from the Table of 
Contents forming ehiian 1 of Wu Shih-fén's Chin Ku La, 
Here, on the last page of the volume, he adds to the 
entry of a bronze in his own collection the words & 9 
2 % %, “Characters on the vessel cast, on the cover 
incised.” 

An incised inscription, then, was not a thing unknown 
to the metal-founders of ancient China, and cannot serve 
to prove the fabrication of a bronze that displays it. | 

Before leaving this part of the subject, | would draw 
attention to the sentence in the inscription before us 
already alluded to as having an important bearing on 
this issue. It is unfortunate that the fourth character 
in the passage, though now perfectly legible, has so far 
defied all attempts to fit it convincingly with a modern 
form, and this to some extent renders uncertain the sense 
of the immediately preceding word, 7p, yiian. But this 
uncertainty does not affect my argument, which is based 
on the last part of the sentence. The latter runs thus: 
“ On the Ting Yu day a plain bowl having been completed 
was proffered to the King for the favour of his commands” 
The italicized words represent the unknown character and 
the syllable yuan, “original,” next above it, and their 
translation is therefore conjectural, though the following 
character, ch’éng, “completed,” and the ensuing words, 
leave but little room for material error, What, then, is 
the meaning of this passage? And what, especially, are 
we to understand by the “command”, or ming, which was 
expected, and, as the next sentence of the text shows, 
received and ceremoniously acknowledged by the Marquis 
of Tsin? It could not have been a new order to attack 
the Tartars, for it is expressly stated that the King's 
trusted kinsman had just returned from a successful 
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mission of that kind. Moreover, it was some “command” 
as to which the formal proffering of some object just 
completed was appropriate. I can see but one satisfactory 
explanation, but it is a solution that explains much. 
The object that was completed and proficred must have 
been this bowl, The “command” asked for was, I do not 
doubt, an authorized text given out by the King to be 
recorded on the proffered bronze in perpetual honour of 
the Marquis of Tsin. And if so, the text must necessarily 
have been incised, for the bowl had been cast already 
without inscription. 

This leads naturally to the next charge against the 
honour of our antique, that the inscription when cut 
was covered at once with a varnish enamel to conceal 
the fact that it was incised. I admit the fact, but 
I dispute the inference. Whether the coat of lacquer 
was added “at once”, which we do not know, or at 
some time later, it may well have been to preserve the 
characters from oxidation and decay. In the event, it has 
been singularly effective for this purpose. 

We come now to the argument from the silence of 
Chinese archeologists, the one pressed most by the French 
authorities. On consideration of the later history of the 
bowl, this does not appear very strong. So long as 
the bronze remained in the Imperial Palaces it would 
not be accessible to a Chinese subject for study or 
description, nor, probably, would it be easy of access 
when in the cabinet of the Princes of I. But it 
may be urged that the Emperor Chien Lung ordered 
the publication of the Palace treasures of this class, and 
that our bow! finds no place in the Hai Ch’ing Ku Chien, 
which illustrates and describes them. This is true, but 
it is material to remember that the supplement to the 
above splendid work, as well as the similar catalogue 
entitled the Ning Show Ku Chien, are neither of them 
as yet procurable by Western students, so that we cannot 
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say whether this bronze is, or is not, after all illustrated in 
one or other of them. 

Lastly, Professor Giles makes the length of the 
inscription a ground for scepticism. The legend is, it is 
true, the longest known on a bronze vessel, consisting 
as it does of 538 characters, exclusive of marks of 
reduplication, But there are several other inscriptions 
which exceed 300 characters, the celebrated Mao Kung 
Ting, = 2 MH, for example, with 497; the Wu Ting, with 
403; the Yii Ting, with 390; and the San Shih Pan, 
once at Yang chou on the Yangtze, now in the Palace 
collections, with 357. This charge against the incriminated 
vessel, in view of the other instances just quoted, seems 
accordingly somewhat slight to support a conviction for 
forgery. 

The foregoing comprises what I have to put forward 
for the defence. It is deeply to be regretted that the 
latter should not have fallen to the far more competent 
hands of Dr, Bushell to conduct during his own lifetime. 

Below will be found what I regard as the most valuable, 
as it has certainly been the most laborious, part of my 
task. It is a comparative Table in parallel colunms 
showing the individual eharacters of the bowl, with the 
corresponding forms of the Lesser Seal, taken from the 
Shuo Wén, together with the modern shape and sound, 
and certain additional “ Ancient” and alleged Greater Seal 
forme, also extracted from the Shuo Wen. Finally, I have 
added, when available, the corresponding variants found 
on the recently discovered bone fragments from Honan. 


TRANSLATION OF INSCRIPTION ON THE BUSHELL BowL 


It was in the King’s first month, on the isin yu 
day, that the Marquis of Tsin, having reported the 
subjugation of the ‘Tartars, had audience of the King. 
The King thrice acknowledged the service—on the frontier, 
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at his capital, and before the ancestry. He granted an 
audience in the Saered Hall, and then gave the Marquis of 
Tsin a banquet in the Chou dynastic temple. The King 
rewarded the Marquis of Tsin for his services with 
& commission of authority over the Nine Tenures, and 
thus spoke the King :— 


“Unele, bravo! In past times amongst the kings before 

me were such men as Wén, Wu, Ch'éng, and K’ang. 
Steadfastly and watchfully they never failed in devotion 
to goodness; their glory reached to the Far West: and so 
if came about that alike in midland Hsia, and on the 
marches and frontiers, the punishments under the rule 
of devotion to goodness were held in awe and in respect, 
60 that, whether afar or near, at home or abroad, there 
was perfect goodness. Again, there was among your 
accomplished ancestors one who put forth great efforts 
in aid of our Royal House. His immense distinction, 
his immense services, were freely and fully recorded in the 
State archives, and were publicly proclaimed to the Chiefs 
of Clans, and verily their praises will endure to distant 
generations. 
“But under the succeeding kings of our line, Heaven 
did not grant unmixed success,—as when the archer aims 
not at the bull’s-eye, or the spinner leaves the cocoons 
unwound. In truth there was a lack of goodness, discord 
with Heaven above and their subjects below; the Four 
Courts not under control. Then those at a distance 
fell away, and the Tartars rose upon a great seale: bred 
troubles and dissensions among our dear kinsmen; drove 
our people from their homes; and chased them into our 
suburbs and cities.” 


The King said— 


“Alas! From the times of Li, Hstian, and Yu, down 
to those of P’ing and Huan, they were as one fording some 
broad flood without banks, who fears to go forward lest 


~ 
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he fall into deep places! Our Royal House had no repose 
until once more there arose a man like your grandfather, 
the Duke Wén, who was able to carry on the achievements 
of your accomplished ancestor, and to shield us in our 
distresses. We, again, never failed to requite those 
devoted services, by inscribing them in the record of deeds 
of merit; by the cool chariot-pole and dappled stallions, 
never presented except for goodness; by the red bow and 
the black bow, never given except for warlike exploits; 
by the jade seeptre and the azure token, never displayed 
except to kinsmen; by thirty chamberlains and three 
hundred body-guards; and by the lands of the six cities 
of Wén, Yuan, Kin, Fan, Hsing, and Man. Thus the 
territories of Tsin were extended, and thus also the Duke 
Wén was liberally rewarded with alien lands, so that 
he was able to support our gracious charge, and to enjoy 
renown among the ruling princes.” 

The King said— 

“Alas! It is not that I, the One Man, have no 
conscience, and take pleasure in dire disorder. It is the 
Tartars, who are never satistied in their encroachments, 
whose desires grow from generation to generation, who 
fix furtive and greedy eyes upon our guard-stations, and 
have caused anxieties for you, my Uncle.” 

The King said— 

“Ah! Uncle, I value your great and glorious services, 
Carry on, then, as you have done before, and your 
ancestors before you, the endless charge, unbroken. I, the 
One Man, trust on you for comfort, and I applaud you. 
I therefore extend the commission of authority over the 
Nine Tenures, and appoint you Protector at the alien 
Courts, with power to quell, to attack, to punish, to 
reward, to encourage, and to appoint. When this 


1 "This rendering of the sentence has been adopted from Professor Giles 
in his Adversaria Sinica, No. 9, 1911, p. 289, with slight modification. 
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commission has been completed and communicated to 
the rulmg princes, should any dare not to act accordingly, 
then I, the One Man, will inflict signal punishment.” 

The Marquis of Tsin touched the ground twice with 
his forehead in acknowledgment and praise of the Son 
of Heaven's gracious commands. 


The King said— 


“Unele, go you hence! My commands I need not repeat 
in detail, but see that you bear them in mind without fail, 
So will you be the peer of your accomplished ancestor, and 
so will the end be peace.” 

The Marquis of Tsin then touched the ground twice 
with his forehead. 

It was in the second month, on the kia wu day, when 
the Marquis of Tsin returned from his subjugation of 
the Tartars, and reported the fulfilment of his task to 
Tang Shu and Wén Hou. On the next day but one, 
being ping shén, he announced his suecesa to his 
grandfather's spirit, and his glories to his father's spirit. 
On the ting yu day, a plain bow! being completed, 
was presented to the King for the favour of his commands, 
The Marquis of Tsin touched the ground twice with his 
forehead and ventured to acknowledge and praise the 
King's gracious command. 

Let, then, the sons and grandsons to unteld renerations 
perpetually treasure this bowl. 


NOTES ON THE Companative List OF CHARACTERS 


In these notes the numbers refer to the characters of the list, 
not to the position in the actual inscription. For the anke of 
brevity B means any given character in the form found on the 
Bushell Bowl, and L.8. the corresponding form of the Lesser 
Seal. S.W.=Shuo Wen. 

8. The L.5. differs from B and the other forma by the 
addition at the top. 


10. Note that the modern character follows B and not the L.8&. 
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li and 14. The same remark applies in both cases. 

16. 5 differs essentially from the L.5., but agrees with the 
Shuo Wén's ku win form. 

17. The character here given in the L.S. column is called by 
the 8.W. an “occasional form", its normal seription being 
equivalent to a modern Jf. 2B and the occasional form are 
virtually the same. 

21. B and the S.W. ku wén agree, while the LS. is rather 
unexpectedly confirmed by the Bone forms. 

24. This character is one of the Shuo Wén's radicals. The 
author, following his practice when the group of characters to 
be ranged under a radical, “ follow,” i.e. are composed with, 
a shape other than that of the L.S. scription, gives the first 
place to that form of the radical actually occurring in the 
members of the group, whether it be a ku wén or a chow wén 
version. He then adds explicitly the chuan wén or Lesser Seal 
form, which in ordinary cireumstances would have had the place 
of honour. 

Tt may be observed that B may not here differ so widely from 
the L.5. 28 it appears to at first sight. 

27. B and the L.S. differ fundamentally, but the former is 
substantially the same as the Stone Drums variant, 

28, Band the Stone Drums form concur against the L.8, 

80. B differs from the L.8., but agrees with the 8.W. kw 
wén form. 

$5. Game remark applies as on Nos. 27 and 28. 

$5. 1 differs materially from the L.8. and closely resembles 
the Bone variants. 

$8. The Bone examples would be represented in modern guise 
by an average “{. 

40. Band the LS. are different contractions of the fuller 
forms found on the Bones. 

41, The modern, the L.5.,'and the Bone variants make up 
& group which differs from the identical group of B and the 
Stone Drums forma. 

43. Here B, the L.8,, and the Bone examples coincide, but 
it should be added that %& yn, right hand, which on the Stone 
Drums is found for 7 yu, fo have, is also often so used on 
the Bones. 
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45. Notice that the contracted modern form is justified 
neither by B nor the L.5., and that the latter is closely 
supported by the Bone version. 

47. B, while differing from the L.5., is exactly the counterpart 
of the Bone example. 

61. The characters A pu, not, and Ay p'ei, immense (once 
homophones), are not distinguished on the Bowl, but have 
become differentiated in the L.S&. 

52. B and the L.S. differ in construction very little, in fact 
only by a horizontal stroke. The Bone forms support B, 

58. B here answers in construction to the modern ff Fin, 
but not in meaning, where the equivalent is ns shown in the list. 

G4. B, the L.5., and the Bone forms differ but little, and the 
first and third not at all. 

57. B and the Bone forms unite against the L.8. with its 
miditional upper element. 

68. Here B ond the Shuo Wén's chou wén form agree in 
lacking the radical yen, words, of the L.&. 

60. Notice that both B and the modern forms have counter- 
parts on the Bones, which also partially confirm both the L.8. 
and chow wén variants. 

61. B, though essentially similar to the L.S., is fuller by 
giving the man of Hsia two feet instead of ono. 

66. B is much nearer to the Stone Drums version than ta 
the 1.8. 

68. The more ordinary meaning of li is a chostnut-tree, and 
B and the Stone Drums forms unite in having three chestnuts 
on the treo against one in the L.8. 

74. B here confirms not the L.5. but the Shuo Wén's chou 
wén form. 

77. Note in B the presence of % yu, right hand, ignored in 
the L.8. and modern versions. 

84. The lower part of B is ambiguous, but appears to differ 
much from that of the L.8. 

87. Note that the Bone forms here support the L.S. rather 
than 5. 

4). There is o slight but important difference between B and 
the L.8. 

96. The two versions vary largely. 
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101. It is curious that the Bowl form, which differs con- 
siderably as to the right half of the character from the L.&., is 
not found agnin before the Han Dynasty seals. 

104. Note the total unlikeness in construction of the two 
forms, which are of what I have elsewhere called separate 
“types. 

105. The variant alleged in the Shuo Wén to be the chuan, 
or Seal character, is held by Tuan Yii-ts’ai in his edition to be 
a later interpolation. His reason seems to me good, and I have 
therefore not entered it in the list. 

106. As in the case of No. 24, and for the same reasons, the 
L.5. form is not the Shwo Wén's first or principal character. 
B and the real L.5. variant have, it will be seen, a strong 
general similarity. It should be noticed also that some of the 
Bone examples confirm the 5.W.'s ku wén form —, which 
Tuan Yii-ta'ai has treated very cavalierly. 

107. Mutatis mutandis the foregoing applies to this also. 

108, B here agrees not with the L.5. but with the 5.W.’s 
ku win form, while the Bones confirm only the chou wén 
variant. 

109. The two forms differ widely. 

118. The upper or phonetic parts differ significantly, B being 
nearer to the original pictogram—two cowries strung together 
vertically. 

124. Here also the form in the L.S. column (which again 
agrees closely with B) is expressly stated by the Shuo Win to 
be the Seal character, but is not ite first and principal form 
(which I add in the fourth column). Compare notes on 24 
and 106, 

127. Notice the construction of B, which might have been 
expected to contain, but doca not, the spiral seen in 129. 

130. The cutting of B is not perfectly enrried out. In this 
instance once more the 5.W.'s Seal form is not its principal 
entry. The Stone Drums version here does not coincide with 
B, but approximates to the Gone variants, 

188. There is no L.S. form composed with shui, water, at 
the side. 

184. B here corresponds not with the L.5. but with the 
5.W.'s ku wén form. 
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136. B, while identical with the Stone Drums form, differs 
slightly from the L.S. 

143. Band the L.$. appear diserepant. The former is much 
Nearer two variants given by Wu Ta-ch'éng in his Shuo Wén 
Au Chou Pu, vol. ii, p. 40, 

147. B differs considerably both from the L.5. and the 5, W.'s 
ku wén form, but shares something with each. 

149. I am not altogether happy about the identity of this 
character, the lower part of the lefi side being ® mere contraction, 
But it is probably as I give it, rather than WW isai, 

160. As sometimes elsewhere, B corresponds much more 
closely with the modern than with the L.S. form. 

159. There is here a total difference of type between B and 
the L.8. The former is represented by the modern form in the 
first column, except that the ipper part of the right side is 
absent in the bronze version, 

166. B corresponds more with the modern form than with 
the more elaborate L.8. 

169. Both B and the L.S. are represented on the Bones. 

174. Band the LS. correspond, A different type has been 
adopted for the modern character. 

176, B has Asin, heart, at the bottom 
hands, of the L.S. 

177. B hos the radical i, city, at the Tight side, the L.8, has 
fou, mound, at the left. But the two are often interchanged, 

179. Note the difference between B and the L.S., and the 
confirmation of the former hy the Bone Viirianta. 

182, Here, as often, the rmdical put, to strike, replaces ko, 
halberd, in the construction. 

185. The modern form follows B and not the L.8, 

187. B omits the eloment Kou, mouth, from the 
of the character, 

192. The two forms differ mainly in 
constituent halves. 

106. It is interesting to see thai B confirms that one of 
the modern scriptions in column 1 which Kanghsi condemns 
as“ vulgar". 

204. B lacks the lowest élement of the L.8. 

206. B shows that the upper part of this character wag the 


instead of p'an, reversed 


Upper part 


the reversing of their 
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left half of @ Luan, to regard, and not as written in the L.5. 
amd since, 

207. B agrees fairly with the second “ oceasional form" of 
the Shuo Wén. 

210. E differs in arrangement from the L.5., and its variation 
is supported by the Bone forms. 

211. EB here is virtually the same os the 5.W.'s chow wén form. 

215. Note that B has ¢'w, earth, at bottom, absent in the L.5. 
Strictly speaking, the latter form of the character ought to be, 
but is not, composed of chu, damboo, and the L.5. form of hstang, 
fo sacrifice, shown under No. 24, column 3, as explained in the 
note on that entry. 

216. B is somewhat nearer the Bone form than to cither the 
L.6. or Stone Drums variant. 

217. B again is nearer to the Bone forms than to the LS. 

220. EB here once more affords an example of the modern 
form of « character not being derived from the L.5. 1B closely 
resombles the variant cited in the 5.W. from the works of the 
poet Yang Hsiung. But the latter misunderstood the construction 
of the character, which he supposed was made up of two hands 
and hisia, below, whereas it consists really of hand together with 
a phonetic element pai, representing a plant in linear shape. 
Notice that both in Yang Hsiung’s variant and in the modern 
eharacter, this plant element oceupies the right side of the 
compound, while in B it is on the left. 

221. 1 differs from the L.S. both by tho reversed" position of 
the two halves, and by having the (so-called) radical EY hsieh, 
in place of show, head. 

233. B has sén, man, at the right, not fs'un, moh, as in the 
L.5. and modern formes. | 

234. B has the right-hand clement in $# chih, to grasp, in 
place of show, hand, of the L.5, 

227. The construction of A should be noticed. It contains 
46 haien, to precede, over 4 t'u, earth, and the L.S. and modern 
forms are corruptions of this combination. 

226. Complicated forms similar to the second of the Bone 
~ variants are found on bronzes also. 

281. The right side of the L.5. and modern character is 
C. &i, self, but in B it is a form of A jén, man. Very 
JnaAs. 1012. oe} 
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interesting points arise in connexion with this, but they cannot 
be indicated here, 

252. B here stands midway between the L.S. and the Shwe 
Weén's tu twcém form. 

234. Bis a remarkable and very rare variant. Only one 
other example, to my knowledge, exists, It is cited by the 
7. ih, Lin Shu Tay, from o bronze there styled the 
Goblet of Fu Kia, @ FA #. 

236. Note the difference between the two forms and the 
construction of Ti, the left half of which is really s, a character 
not found except in composition, e.g. in AF win, the later style 
of the Shang dynasty. The older versions of i show it as the 
reversed form of A shén, body. In view of this and of the fnet 
that it cannot have a phonetic value in kwei, to return, we may 
perhaps assume that 1 oné¢e had some such sense as“ torn round ”, 
“return”. [ may add that in certain compound characters on 
the Bones we find the form placed last in column 4, which 
closely resembles that of B. 

287. The engraver has, presumably by oversight, omitted the 
two horizontal lines in B. 

238. Note the wide difference between B und 1.8. 

241. The Stone Drums form stands midway between T and 
the L.8. The Bones support B. 

243. A rare Bone variant supports B to some extent. 

246. This is by far the most difficult character in the 
inscription, and has defied all efforts to fix its true identity, 
though every stroke in the copper is now perfectly clear, 1 will 
therefore state what can be said about it, and leave it for chance 
or future research to reveal its secret. Only one other instance 
of ite occurrence is recorded. That, whether by coincidence or 
not, is on another Bowl, the well-known San Shih Pan, or San 
Family Bowl, already mentioned in this paper. On that antique 
it is the Inst character of the inscription, which unfortunately in 
that part is defective, and consequently very hard to understand, 
Yuan Yuan in his notes on the passage treats the character as 
an old scription of % li, w tripod cauldron, and in this he is 
followed by Wu Shih-fén in his Chiim Au Lv. But such an 
equation does not satisfy the conditions, for neither the Bushell 


Bowl nor the San Shih P'an can properly be styled a fi, 
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se Wu Ta-ch’éng cites the same example among his unknown 
forms, and hazards no guess. Mr. Takeda, the Jupanese author 
of the Ch'ao Yang Ko Tri Kien, ch, xxvi, p. Gi, and Mr. Chalfant 
“, in his Berly Chinese Writing, p. 20, identify it as the old form 
wn, of BE nung, tillage, farmer, and indeed the Shuo Win does show 7 
~- that the Lesser Seal shape of nung is extremely like our form. 
The difficulty is that such a word seems absolutely impossible in 
v such a context as ours: On the other hand, the characters 
| $e ki, vessel, or 8% p'an, bowl, would suit very well, but not 
x the slightest support can be found for such an identification 
a from the recorded ancient shapes of either of those characters. 
. 246. Note the difference between B and the LS. 
r L 247, Band the L.S. differ in construction, the former having : 
, w hat, west, and the latter, JE k's, thet, at the left side. 
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THE KaATAPAYADM NOTATION OF THE SECOND ARYA- 
SIDDHANTA 


In my note on the Katapaydidi system of expressing 


numbers, given in this Journal, 1911. 788 if, I said 


incidentally, on the authority of statements made by 


two or three writers which, I now tind, are not sufficiently 


explicit, that this system is used in the astronomical work — 


which is known as the Second Arya-Siddhinta, I have 
recently obtained a copy of this work as edited by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Sudhakara Dvivedi.! I find that 


the work Gertainly does use a Katapayidi notation. 


But its system differs markedly from that one, described 
by me, which 
Nu-iutvmachas=cha, ete, and is illustrated by the examples 
given by me. Also, the work does not confine itself to 
the Katapayadi notation: see, for instance, p, 172 ff, 
verses 92-7, where it uses the system of numerical words. 
The Katapayidi system used in the Second Arya- 


| Siddhanta, is defined in chapter 1, verse 2, as follows :— 


Ripit-katapaya-pirva 
varna varna-kramad-bhavanty=ankah | 
finau sinyaih pratham-arthé 
i chhédé ai tritiy-irthé ll 
This tells us that the rows of letters & to fi, ¢ to 4m, 
p tom, and y to hor [, are numbers; each row running 
from ripe, ‘an. exemplar or single specimen’, which 


is taught by the Paribhishi verse 


means ‘one’: also, that @ and » are ciphers. To this | ~ 


’ 2} Under the title “ Mahi-Siddhinta, 1 Treatise on 


; r “- i ‘ ig ‘ 
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extent, this system is identical with the one already _ mt 
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described by me: see the table on p. 791. In other 
respects this work presents a different system, which, 
so far as I know, has not yet been found used any- 
where else. 

The tirst important difference between the two systems 
is a8 follows. The system as taught by the verse Va-iav, 
etc., is subject to the rule Avdindy vimaté galih, which 
means that the numbers must be stated with the lowest 
figure, the unit, first, on the left, but are to he apphed in 
the opposite direction, with the unit on the nght: for 
instance, in a case quoted by me on p. 790 we have 
da(8)-ha(8)-eyd(1)-pyo(1), which means 1188. But the 
role Avikandam, ete., does not apply to the system as taught 
by the verse Ripat, ete. In accordance with the usual 
custom of the southern languages, Tamil, Telugu, and 
Kanarese, and, I presume, Malayilam and Tulu, the 
numbers are stated with the highest figure first, and are 
to be applied in that same direction. Thus, to take 
4 simple instance of «a small number, in chapter 1, 
verse 10, the revolutions of the apogee of the sun in the 
Kalpa are given by g/a(4)-ta(6)-pa(1)i: in the system 
previously described, this would mean 164; in the present 
system it means, just as it is stated, 461. 

Another inportant difference is this, In the system 
taught by the verse Vo-fdv, ete, in conjunet consonants 
only the last member of the combination has value: for 
instance, in the expression déla-vydpya quoted just above, 
the vy and p have no values. But in the system taught 
by the verse Hapa/, ete., every consonant has value: thus. 
in this system the same word would have to be taken os 
de(8)-he(8)-0(4)-yA( 1)~p(1)-ya(l), and would give, not 
1188, but 884,111. Conjunct consonants are not found 
very freely in the Second Arya-Siddhinta: but they do 
occur: in chapter 1, verse 6, we have kna = 10: in 
verse 10, fea = 67; in verse 15, sh = 71; in verse 16, 
kbhea = 14; and in verse 21, pre = 12. 
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In the system taught by the verse Ne-idv, ete., initial 
vowels are ciphers. The verse Rijyit, ete., says nothing 
about initial vowels: for the simple reason that they do 
not enter into its system at all. In both systems, other 
vowels have no significance; only the consonants give 
numbers: thus, fu, bi, ki, ki, ete, to kau. all mean IL: 
Khe, kha, bhi, bit, ete., to bho, all mean 2. 

The last part of the verse Aipafl, ete, tells us that, in 
the separation of the words giving numbers, the nominative 
plural masculine is to be treated as ending in @, and the 
instrumental as ending in ai; so as to avoid a possibly 
resulting #, ah, «,or r' This may be illustrated by the 
instance given by the editor in his comments on the verse: 
we can denote 123 by kakhagih, and 660 by tatandh: 
but if we want to express “123 x 660", we must take 
hakhagi tatanai qunitaih ; because, if we take, gram- 
matically, hubhagds tofanair gqunitah, this would give 
“1237 x 6602 "5 

In the Second Arya-Siddhinta I do not find any 
tendency to use the Katapayadi notation, as it was used 
elsewhere, in the shape of words having particular 
meanings; much less by devising sentences such as the 
Khagod=ntyin= Mésham=dpa which T quoted on p. 759. 

I mentioned (p. 789, note 2) that Bentley said that the 


Any tse of the nomin. ploral neuter and the instr. singular ts of 
course barred ; becnase the final wi and we would always give a not 
wanted cipher, 

® The text has teen edited for the most part on these lines, But it 
seers questionable whether the author wrote on them, and whether the 
manuscripts follow them. The word chfédé in the Paribhishi verse 
seems to imply that the full grammatical forms were to be used, and 
that it was only in analysing the text that the finals in question were 
to be rejected, Tho editor has notified no fewer than ton errata in his 
treatment of the nominative in chapter 1, verses 7, 8, 10, 11, where be 
has given it a= ending in dh, and three errata in respect of his treatment 
of the instrumental in verses 4, 27, where he has given it as ending in 
uA: and this is eogpestive that the manuscripts have the full gram- 
matical formes, and the editor started by following the manuscripts, and 
then deviated from them in this detail. 
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Second Arya-Siddhanta is dated in its first chapter in the 
Kaliyuga year 4425 (expired), in ap. 1522, but Sh. B. 
Dikshit said that its date is not given. I eannot find in 
the text before me any support for Bentley's statement, 
which would seem, therefore, to have been based either on 
some interpolated verse, or on a misinterpretation of some 
numerical expression whieh I cannot identify, On the 
other hand, chapter 2 gives an abstract account of 
a second work, the Parasara-Siddhanta: and here verse 2 
says, by way of giving a venerable antiquity and authority 
to the two Siddhantas, that they were written :-— Ishad- 
yate Kalau yugé; “when only a small part of the Kali 
age had elapsed.”" There are no clear reasons for 
following Sh. B. Dikshit in placing the work quite so early 
as A.D. 950: but there certainly are grounds for believing 
that it was known to Bhaskarfichirya, who wrote in 
AD. 1150. 
1. EF. FLEET. 


THE YOJANA AND THE PARASANG 


Since writing my note given at p. 229 ff above, I have 
found that the subject of the yéjanea has been treated 
in the Journal Asatique, Sept—Oct,, 1911, p. 375 ff 
M. J.-A. Decourdemanche, dealing with the long yojana of 
32,000 hasta or cubits, has presented there the conelusion 
that it was equal to two old Persian itinerary parasangs 
each of T670-40 metres, and its value was 15,340-80 
metres, = 9°532312 miles.? 

Tt may well be the ease that there were close relations 
between the ancient Hindi and Persian measures; and 
even though the subdivisions of the parasang do not 
answer to those of the yane, that the short yer 


In the other Katapayidi system the expression iahad-yité would mewn 


6160: in this one it might perhaps be interpreted ms meaning 6816: but 
we are still only in the year 5013, 


2 7 use 39°37 inches as the suificiently close value of the metre. 
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of 16,000 haste was the Indian representative of the 
Persian porasang of 7670-40 metres, =4-76615606 miles! 
But, accepting the valuations of the Persian measures and 
the probability of a common origin, we can only conclude 
that measures originally identical were not preserved 
unaltered in the two countries so as to remain exactly 
commensurate with each other. M. Deeourdemanche's 
value of the long yajane of 32,000 haste is based on 
an assumption that the ancient Indian cubit was of the 
aune length with the Babylonian mean cubit; namely, 
04794 metre, = 18873978 inches. But Aryabhata gave 
4 husta, = 96 aiupula, as the height of the Indian man; 
and Varihamihira lias supplemented his statement by 
telling ns that that was the height of the normal or 
average man (see p, 2382-8 above) The application of 
the value of the Babylonian mean cubit would give 
6 ft, 3495912 in., —practically 6 ft, 34 in,— as the aceepted 
standard height of the normal Indian man, We cannot 
endorse such a result as this, For the Indian cubit 
we cannot admit anything in excess of 15 inches; from 
which we have 9-09 miles, to be treated practically as 
9 miles, as the value of the long yojana, and 4°54 miles, to 
be treated as 44 iniles, as the value of the short yajane, 


J, F. FLeEer, 


Some Hixpu VALUES or THE DimkNsIONS OF THE EARTH 

The Hindi astronomers were accustomed to state either 
the diameter of the earth, or the circumference, or both ; 
they had to lay down the diameter for caleulating the 
shadow thrown by the earth in lunar eclipses; and the 
cireumference for determining longitudes, as denoted by 

1M. Decourdemanche has not mentioned either the short yéjana or the 
ancient original £réé of 4000 Aastoe: he has the later double &rise aff 
S000 Amat. He bas called this parasany the “ parasaige o'dtapes,” 
He has also a “ parasinge (echone) " of 6008-38 metres (nine-tenths of the 
other), = 42504045 miles, 
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distances or by differences of time. They expressed their 
values in yojanes. And it may be noted that, as they 
did not know of the flattening of the earth towards the 
poles, but treated the globe as a perfect sphere, any 
particular value of the cireumference, either stated or 
to be deduced from a given diameter, represented exactly 
the meridional as well as the equatorial girth, and also the 
girth round any other terrestrial creat circle. 

Aryabhata (wrote in or soon after a.p. 409) gave the 
diameter as 1050 ydjena.. His details given in the same 
place show that he used the yijena of 32,000 Juaste or 
cubits, = 9 miles (see p. 236 f. above): and so his value 
for the diameter was 9450 miles. He had + = Sa832 
41416" which gives 3298-48 yore as the cirenmference; 
for which he seems to have taken $3300 votes, = 20-700 
miles, in round numbers: at any rate, this is the firnre 
stated by his special exponent Lalla, who lad the same 
diameter and the same value of 32 

Erahmagupta (wrote an, 628) gave the circumference 
as 5000 yojand, = 45,000 miles From this, with his 
value w = VIO = +1623, we have as the diameter 
Uh) Rind, or say 158] yorane, = 14.299 niles. 

The Stryn-Siddhinta, 1,59 (from about a.p. TOOD), cives 
the diameter as 1600 yhoune, = 14400 miles: whence. 
with its a3 again = V10, we have as the circumference 
S059°68 or say 5060 yijane, = 45.540 Tiles, 

As regards the merits of these estimates, we need only 
note here that it seems customary now to quote 7926 
or 7926°6 miles as the mean equatorial diameter: and 


1 Dadagitikasitea, verse 5. 
* Ganitapida, verse 10, 
? Sishyadhivriddhida, pp. 10, verse 08; for w see j. 28, verse 4. 
* Briluma-Siddhinta, p. 10, verse 36: for + aon pf, 10K, verse 40), 
* The latest refinements seem to be those viven by Young, from Clarke, 
in his General Astronomy (1M), p. ol -— 
equatorial semidiameter, 33-24) miles; 
polar ; FO TOM ni bes, 
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from these figures, with w= 3°14159, we have 24,900 or 
24.902 miles as the circumference, without fractions. 

It might perhaps be thought that, by applying the 
yojane of 16,000 haste = 4) miles, we could take the 
statements of Brahmagupta and the Sirya-Siddhinta as 
successive improvements on that of Aryabhata, and so 
eould understand them as giving respectively diameters 
of 7115 and 7200 miles: which would be, for those tunes, 
quite respectable approximations to the truth. But, even 
apart from the point that there is no evidence to show, 
and nothing to Jead us to think, that the Hindis ever 
made any independent attemptato determine the dimensions, 
that possibility is excluded for the following reasons. The 
author of the Stiirya-Siddhinta belonged to the same school 
with Bhattétpala (wrote a.p. 966): and the latter has laid 
out the yojane of 32,000 hasta = 9 iiiles.' And Bhaskari- 
charya (wrote ap. 1150) was a follower of Brahmagupta : 
he has stated the diameter at 1581 aijane, and the 
circumference, with a slight refinement of Brahmagupta’s 
value, at 4967 ydjane:? and he, too, laid out the yopame 
of 9 miles® 

So far, indeed, from there having been successive 
improvements, the reverse was the case: and the explana- 
tion seems to be as follows. 

If the value of the Greek sfadinun is taken to be 
606-75 feet, the yijana of 9 miles works out to TSE 
stadia. Tf the afadinm is taken according to the later 
Valuation at R248 feet, the yeperneer works out to Sliiy 
stadia, In either ease, we can hardly doubt that the 
Hindi astronomers would take for convenience, according 
to their habit, 1 yajanc = 80 atadica in round numbers : 
in fact, they would only be doing just what Megasthenes 

' Commentary on the Brihat-Samhita, vol. 1, p. 4. | 

® Siddhintasiromani, ed. Bapu Deva Sastri, p. 52, verse T: in verse on 
on p. 261 he has given the diameter more precisely us 158],';. 

2 Lilivati, verses 5,0: he has referred expressly to this in his statement 
under Siddhintoasiratani, pi. 02, verse 1. 
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did (see p. 258 above) when he presented 10 sfadin ns 
the practical equivalent of 1 Ierééa, = | of a long yojana, ; 

Eratosthenes (8c, 276-196) arrived by experiment and 
calculation at 250,000 stadia for the circumference of 
the earth; for which, recognizing that his result was 
only approximate, he substituted 202.000 stadia, s0 a8 to 
have a number divisible exactly by 360, giving | degree = 
100 stadia! This value was accepted by Hipparchous 


' Lewis, Astronomy of the Ancients (1862), j) 198; Bunbury, Aseient 
tfeography (2nd ed., ISRA), vol, 1, p. 623, The equivalent is 28, f5ar 
or 27,500 miles, according to the two valuations of the sfacdinn, But we 
are concerned here with the actaal figures, not with the values of them, 

On the assumption that Eratosthenes had practically the trae eireun- 
ference, proposals have been made on the one side to determine the value 
Of the wadivm from his figures, and on the other side to decide which 
one he used out of various atedia. But it is reasotahle to hold, with 
Bunbury {p. G24), that, Writing for Greeks, he used “the enaborury 
lireek stade, the length of whieh was familiar to them all": aod oo 
perasal of details fully justities the same writer's decision that “ his 
conclusion was e¢rroncous, because his data were Innocurate, ard dis 
observations defective.” His process was the proper one, of are 
measurement ; and we know that similur attempts were made in other 
countries also in early times: but. we have vo good reason for believing 
that any*early people could perform the operation with any cel 
approach to accuracy; they could not determine with sufficient exact- 
hess either the distance between any two points or the latitudes of them. 

- Eratosthenes may be treated reisonably this, According to the two 
valuations of the atadinm, his original estimate for the circumference, 
250,000 stadia, comes to 28,728 or 27,579 miles, and with » = 14150 thinse: 
tive ns the diameter 0144 or 8778 miles: all without fractions, These 
results may be regarded as creditable enough for so early « time, though 
they were, of course, useless for any really scientific Purposes : even the 
higher of them is not very much more faulty in excess than waa, in the 
opposite direction, the estimate (see farther on) which prevailed in 
Europe till nearly the end of the seventeenth century, 

For an idea of the delicacy and difficulty 
Intastiroment, reference may be made to 
revised issue of 1891, pop, 50-71. 
Astronomy (1802), pp. 87-11. 

The modern measurements which have Kiven us the trae dimensions 
hogan in 1528; see Airy’s “ Figure of the Earth in the Enoyclopaxtia 
Metropolitana, vol. 5, Mixed Sciences, vol. 4 (1A45), pp. 165-240: T am 


of the operation of are 
Alry's Poplar Al at ron, 
Set uleo Proveor's Od and New 


indebted to Dr. Burgess for drawing my attention to this article a 
‘What year, Fernel foond the value of ono degree on the north of Paris 
to be 56,746 toises: with the toise taken at 21315 yards, this gives 
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(nc. 162-145) and Strabo (7 pc. 54-a.p. 24)' And a 
story told by Pliny (A.p. 23-79) about a certain Dionyso- 
dorus shows that, with the rough value r = 3, the 
(linmeter was taken at 84,000 stacdia* This, divided by 
80, gives Aryabhata’s value of the diameter, 1050 yajana2 

Aristotle (nc. 354-322) quoted 400,000 stadia as the 
value of the circumference of the earth which had been 
ealeulated by mathematicians. This, divided by 80, gives 
Brahmacupta’s value, 5000 yapana, 

Tt can hardly be doubted that the origin of Aryabhata's 
value forthe diameter of the earth 1s the rough diameter 
of Eratosthenes’ estimate of the circumference. And 1t 
seems also a plain conclusion that Brahmacupta’s value 
for the circumference is simply the Indian equivalent of 


1° = 68:724 miles: and from this we should have circumference 24,740 
miles and diameter TS75 miles, without fractions, Other measurements 
were mute in or about 1617 and 1637. In 1660, Picard obtained the 
resnit of 57,000 toises, = 69-104 miles, as the mean value of one degree 
hetween Sourton and Malvoisine, which would give circumference 
24,577 miles and diameter 7012 miles. And this last reault, becoming 
known to Newton, enabled him to establish in L687 his theory of 
gravitation, in respect of which he had previously failed in consequence 
af following the then still wanal estimate of @) miles as the length of 
a degree, with the result of 21,000 miles circumference and 6875 miles 
cHameter, 

* Bunbury, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 9, 228-0. 

* Natere! History, 2 112. The story was that, after his death, there 
was found in his tomb « letter from him, stating that he had descended 
to the lowest part [the centre] of the earth, and that the distance [the 
rains) was 42,000) ated ier, 

® His valne for the circumference of course works out to more than 
that of Eratosthenes ; because it was the figures for the dinmeter that 
he took over, and he applied to them the practically correct value # = 
#1416, instead of the rough value, 3, by which they had been obtained. 

4 Banbury, op. cit., 1. 306. The equivalent is 46,080 or 44,127 
miles, secording to the valuations of the sfadinm, This value of the 
eircumference perhaps was (bat perhaps was pot) associated by the 
mathematicians with the idea of the earth being a flat disc; w view 
which Aristotle rejected: he held, with the Pythagoreans, that the 
earth is a sphere. But it does mot follow that the idea would reach 
the Hinds with the measure: and any circular plan, with dimensions 
marked on it, would show the earth as a flat surface, even though it 
was known to be a sphere. 
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the value reported by Aristotle. It would be interesting 
if we could ascertain how it was that Brahmagupta, the 
later in date, went back to a source earlier than that 
used by his predecessor Aryabbata.' 


Varahamihira (died A.D. 557) has not stated the diameter 
of the earth, but has given the eircumference as 3200 
yojane; apparently from the Original Sirya-Siddhanta 
and the Pauliza* ‘This seems to be a substitute for 
Aryabhata's 3300 yojana, with a view to having 4482 = 
“f, as more easy to manipulate than 7742 = 44, as the 
value of one degree in ydéjanes along the equator, a 
meridian, and any other great circle. 

The Siarya-Siddhinta’s value of the diameter, 1600 
yojana, seems to be only Brahmagupta’s value, 1581 
yojane, turned into a round number in the usual fashion. 
The way in which the Siddhfinta states it, is itself 
itidicative of this: the text says that the diameter is 
300 yijanes, ie. the radius, multiplied by 2; and 
Brahmagupta’s radius, 790 or 791 yéjane, would sugyrest 
the substitution of SO) even more readily than 1581 
would suggest the substitution of 1600. 

In the case of Brahimagupta there is the curious point 
that, while he has given 5000 yajana as the circumference 
in the passage mentioned above, and has stated it with 
n view to caleulating the désintara or ' difference of 
place’ (longitude), in another passage he has indicated 
quite a different value: he there says that the difference 

' Another Giréek value was that of Posidonius (about me. 145-51), 
who reduced the cireumference first to 240,000 mod then to 180,000 atcnelien 
Lewis, p. 215; Banbury, vol. 2, pp. 0%, 530, This latter figure, 180,000, 
was taken over by Marinus of Tyre (second century), and was adopted 
from him by Ptolemy (a0. 130 and 101): Banbury, vol. 2, pp. S00, Si. 
The equivalent is 20,655 or 10,857 miles. The Hindis would denote 
the 180,000 afedia by 2250 yoy: : but such a valne does not seem to he 
found in their books, 

2 Pabchasiddhantika, trans., |. 71, verse 18; and compare p. If, 
verse 14; p. 57, verse 10, 
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of time on each side of the prime meridian is 1 nad7, 
= 24 minutes, for 60 yojena;' and this postulates an 
mquatorial circumference of only 3600 ydjana, = 32,400 
miles. Forther, Albériini, while mentioning 1581 yojane, 
each of 8 * miles’, i.e. brides (see p. 239 above), as Bralima- 
gupta's value of the diameter, has represented him as 
using in his Khandakhidya still another value for the 
circomference, namely 4800 yojana* This Tam not able 
to verify: but 1t may be a substitute, for some general 
purposes, for the 4745 which would be deduced from the 
diameter of 1581 with the value r=3, which is mentioned 
by Brahmagupta as giving the veydvehdrike or rough 
practical circumference” 

Jervis quoted the following other values :*— 
| diam. 1581 yopanet, 
| care 40966 
diam, 1581 


Laghu-Vasishtha-Siddhanta | 
7 
| cire, 5000 
| 
A 


Siddhintasék hare. 


| diam. 1600 
| cire, 5026 
Arya-Siddhanta . . . . circ. 6625 
There is no difficulty in recognizing the bases of the 
dtatements of the first three works. The fourth work is 
the Maha-Siddhanta or Second Arya-Siddhanta, which 
says (p. 39, verse 50) that the circumference is 6625 
yoann —to-yau-iigula-mingne, “ by the measure of the 
angula of six years.” This is only another variety of 
the same estimate: 6625 yéjanas of this kind would be 
equal to 4968 or 4969 qdjanes by the measure of the 


Sarva bhauma-Siddhanta 


* Brihma-Siddhinta, ps. 414, verse 10. 

* Trans,, vol. i, p, 312 

* Brilima-Siddhdinta, p. 195, verse 40, 

* Prinitice Universal Standard of Weghts ani Meanerees (U895), po TH. 
lt may be noted, as a curiosity, that on p. 43 he made practical use of 
the long value of ¢ quoted by me in this Journal, 1011. 733, and took 
__ the decimal even two places farther, ending with 32384. 
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angula of eight youd, Perhaps some reader of this 
Journal in the extreme South of India ean give us more 
information about this agula of the Second Arya- 
Siddhanta and the yajane based on it: | have not as yet 
found them used anywhere else. 

J. FL Fert, 


CREMATION AND BURIAL IN THE RGvVEDA 
In his elaborate treatise on The Early Age of Greeee* 
Professor Ridgeway has laid great, and indeed excessive, 
stress on the importance of the difference between 
cremation and burial as indicating racial distinctions. Thus 
he has argued that the practice of burial in Mycenean? 
civilization, as contrasted with the practice of cremation, 
which is decisively Homeric, is to be explained by the fact 
that on the earlier civilization had been imposed a later 
structure in the shape of an Achwan inroad, the Achmans 
being of Celtie stock, and coming from northern lands 
where cremation had become usual, while the Achreans he 
sharply distinguished from Dorians* who were Illyrians,* 
by their method of disposal of the dead, the Dorians 
practising interment and not burning. : 

Now it is worth noticing that Professor Ridgeway's 

own evidence from Hallstadt and elsewhere ® shows that 

eremation and burial often existed contemporaneously, 

and that in some places the rich, in some the poor, were 

buried, in some places were burned. These facts he 

! See i, 491-551. = i, S14. 

pe 2 Cf. ‘Minos the Destroyer” (Brit. Acad. Proceedings, iv}, pe 28. 

But we have oo real evidence of what the Dorians did for centuries after 

their entry into Greece, and this argument from their later usages is not 
vongrent.. 

*"Who were the Doriana?” in Anthropological Esectys presented to 
BB, Tylor, pp. 205 seqq. Murray, Kise of the Greek Epic®, p. Gl, na, 
suggest that thie Dorians wore the trike of the lund (Bapeiv’), quoting the 
lambda on their shields, Unhappily for this wild guess, BiBey does not 


mean ** moving the hand " either in Greek or in Sanskrit, : 
8], 429, 439, 405-8. 
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explains by the view that this is a sign of the inter- 
mingling of two populations, the “ Mediterranean race”! 
and the Alpine or Celtic stock, in the localities in question, 
But there is not the slightest trace of any reason to assert 
that the two strata of the population (assuming that they 
existed) were differentiated in matter of disposal after 
death; that this was so can only be inferred if we 
establish otherwise that difference in mode of disposing of 
the dead is an essential sign of race difference. 

Now Professor Ridgeway* cites the Vedic Indians as 
« people who burned their dead, and he traces them by 
this characteristic back to Central Europe. But it is 
quite certain that our earliest evidence is unfavourable to 
his view, In the Ryveda" we find expressly mentioned 
as Pitrs, and therefore as belonging to the Aryan rulers 
and not to the Sidra or aboriginal population, those yé 
ugnidagdha yé dnagnidagdhdh, and the Atharvaveda* 
tells us of the Pitrs yé nikhata yé péropta yé dagdhid yé 
eéddhitah, It is unnecessary to consider closely what is 
denoted by the two additional eategories,* but here we have 
clear evidence of the existence of both customs simul- 
taneously among one people. Nor can we follow Oldenberg® 
in denying that the usage of burial is to be seen in 
another passage of the Raveda™ which tells earth to receive 
the dead. It is perfectly true that the later ritual * adapts 
the passage to the case of the interment of bones after 
cremation, but this is no proof of its earlier se, and, so 


' See e.g. Sergi, The Mediterranean Hace, 1901; Ripley, The Races of 
Atrrope, 1, 

7 hy GRE senyey. x, 18.14, * xviii, 2 34. 

* dropiih relers perhaps to exposure (as in Iran) of the dead hedy te 
the elements and the birds and beasts, a practice not unknown in later 
Indin (see Vincent Smith, Karly History of India®, pp. 144, 144; Nariman, 
JRAS. 1012, p. 257); ddefistih to exposure on a platform or tree. 

* Religion dea Veda, p. STI. He does not, however, suggest that 
burial was not known, 

Ty, 180-13. Seo also Atharvnredta, xviii, 2. 40-2. 

* Oldenberg, op. cit, p. GSO. 

amas, 1012. tl 
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far from there being nothing in the language to show that 
the burial of a corpse is meant, the whole passage is full 
of such indications: the earth is to open up, a thousand 
pillars are to keep it up, houses dropping ghee are 
to be assigned to the dead, a pillar (sthind) is to be set 
up. <All these are expressions little fitting the small 
eavity required by a few charred bones, but admirably 
reminiscent of the stately tombs of Mycenm. Thus, as 
a token of racial distinction cremation and burial cannot 
be successfully used in face of the Vedic evidence, whieh 
presents us with early reliable proof of the coexistence of 
either usage, a coexistence which it may be added is 
attested for later India through all the ages, With this 
may be compared the evidence of Ling Roth! regarding 
the Tasmanians who practised simultaneously several . 
very differing modes of burial, and in whose ease racial 
grounds of distinction are not obvious, 

It is not, of course, easy to see why Homer should know 
or mention but one mode of disposal of the dead, but 
Professor Ridgeway’s theory * really does not help. On 
his own view the Achwans were o mere aristocracy who 
ruled over an earlier race, and the poet must have known 
both burial (used by that race) and cremation, and not 
cremation alone; equally possibly the change of the 
prevailing mode of disposal of the dead may have 
resulted from other motives, some change in the mode 
O* The Tawmenians, pp. 128 seqq. Cf Lang, The World of Homer, 
pp. 4, 105-12, 
= * Ibis accepted by Burrows, Discoveries in Crete, pp, 200-13, Liirpfeld's 
ingenious view (Melanges Nicole, pp. 15 seqy.) that in all cases burial 
tock place, but in some sooreliing (oconsionally leading to complete 
barning) as quasi means of embalming, is quite impossible in view of 
the language of Homer as well as archwological evidence. It is, 
however, probable that the use of rapydew in fi. vii, BO; xvi, 457, is 
a proof Haat Homer knew of burial as an alternative, ax Zohetmaicr 
(Leichenrerbrennung niet Leichenbestattuny im alten Hellas, pp. 121, 129 
argues. Zchetmaier is nota believer in the racial distinction of modes. 


‘of burial, and it is hard to see what cround thers j Ponte sc) 
acceptance of the theory. ee ee ee 


ally, i. 
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of regarding the spirit, or perhaps the necessity of 
foreign warfare, like the attack on Ilion, and this may 
have been brought about without any change of race at 
all.’ Or, again, it is perfectly possible that there was 
influence from the north by peaceful contact, not by 
conquest. Nor need we doubt that tribal movements were 
known before the Achman and Dorian invasions. What 
is certainly not rendered even probable by the evidence 
is that there was ever a great Achmwan invasion of 
Celts* practising burning, not burial, upon an earlier purely 
aboriginal population which was Indo-European in speech 
but melanchrous and rather small in stature, and which 
buried its dead. All the evidence so far available justities 
us rather in asserting that the aboriginal people did not 
speak an Indo-European tongue, and that the Achweans 
were only the chief and for o time the political leaders 
of the many Aryan Greek tribes? who at some uncertain 
date—perhaps in special strength in the fifteenth eentury*— 


' Ttmay have been aristocratic, but aristocracy is not necessarily racial, 
and Homer is doubtless in part aristocratic, but he describes the burning 
of the ordinary soldier as well as of the chief (e.¢. Elpenor’s burial; 
of Lang, flomer aut his Age, p. 0), Murray, Fis of the Greek Epie®, 
p. 06, lays stress on the desire to avoid harm to the body of the dend, 
which is not, however, altogether consistent with the rnising of a mound 
over the ashes, and he does not insist that ip was intrxluced merely hy 
the northern invaders (whom be brings to Mykenai in the time of its 
burials). 

* The Celtic theory is not to be pressed; thot the Greek invaders 
were Aryans is clear; that they spoke before the invasion during 
a sojourn in the Danubian region an Aryan tongue is also clear, and 
probably it would approximate more elosely to the Teutonic and Celtic 
speeches than it did Inter—though we do not know for this early period 
the nature of the Tentonic and Celtic speeches or their differentiation (if 
the differentiation which is oanally ascribed to a racial mixing of the 
Celts had commenced), But that the Achmans were really Celtic in any 
precise sense is ao prom improbable, and the labialiem argument has 
been refuted by Monro, Jfomer's Cxlyaery, p. 457. 

* Tonians, Pelusginns perhaps, and Minyai must be reckoned bere with 
others. The Achwans may have been and probably were later comers 

* The end of late Minoan (or Coossns} LL It seems to follow the sock 
of the jeilace about 1400 ne, seo Burrows, pp, (4-7, which Ridgeway 
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‘settled in Greeee, introducing the Greek tongue. But we 


cannot postulate that these invaders practised cremation 


alone either when they entered Greece or after they 


settled there. Moreover, Professor Ridgeway seems to have 


overlooked the date of the Vedic evidence for cremation 
when he insists that the Hindus derived the practice from 
Central Europe! The evidence of the Agveda cannot 
reasonnibly be regarded as later than 1200 no, and may 
well be centuries older, and the evidence for cremation in 
Central Europe so early is very feeble. 

A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


THE PARAMARTHA-SAKA 


Mr. Sovanis arguments may be briefly answered. We 


have (1) Abhinava-gupta’s Paramirtha-sira, a poem in 


(105 arya verses, which modestly claims to be an abridg- 


= beginning of the iran ave there at e! wie 
Europe at 140 nc. B ron age there or el4ewhere fn 


mil 


ment of an older work styled “ Adhira-karikah” and 
purporting to have been delivered by the serpent-king Séau 


to an inquirer, and secondly (2) «a work that has been 
published in four editions, viz, by Bala Sastri in the 
Pandit, by Kévaldin at the Navalkisér Press, by the 


compiler of the Sabda-kalpa-druma, and by Pattisapu 


—aocepts, Probably Lireeks were in (reece proper for some generations 
or possibly centuries earlier; Hall, Oldest Cveilisntion af (reece, went 
perhaps too far in ascribing to them a lange influcnes on the Minoan 
eulture. Burrows, py. 146, 1M, shows the evidence apuinst. the Indo: 
European character of the Lin pruipre Of the Medilterranenn race as derived 
from. traces of it in Egyptian, in Welsh, and Irish as compured with 
Berber and Egyptian, See also Kretechmor, Geach, od, yriech, Sprache, 
and Loci Maa anc Ortsxamen and Hattiden wot Danwler im 
@ inh ud, Jonway's view (BSA. vill, 125 seq. : x, 115 sega.) that 
#his language in Aryan is lnsed on a series of iro prolate Piitiah Pore 
and is rightly rojocted by Barrows (pp. 1] seq.) and Murry. 

_— * See 4, 405; 500, 508, 506, 548. He regards the Hindus as making thelr 
way inte India before the beginning of the iron age, 1400 we,, and “* How 
tauoh earlier who can say!" But there ia no conclusive evidenoe to 
she aie the ea sme from Central Europe (the pros and cons are 

evenly balanced to render as opinion weful), and there ia certainly 
fe ste the date of the beginning. spent 
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Vénkatésvarudu in Madras. The latter work as presented 
in these four editions contains respectively 86, 89, 79, and 
79 stanzas. My view, as expressed in the JRAS. of 1910, 
p TOS, is that the latter is mainly borrowed from 
Abhinava-gupta’s P*, and dressed up so as to wear the 
aspect of orthodox Vaisnava monism, though possibly it 
may have been based upon the lost original of Abhinava- 
yvupta’s poem, Mr. Sovani, on the contrary, has discovered 
that this precious tract, which in its various recensions 
contains, as [ have said, between 74 and 89 verses, is the 
original Adhara-karikah of which Abhinava-gupta’s P° 
(containing 105 stanzas) is an «bridqment. On this 
discovery comment is supertluous. I content myself with 
remarking that Mr, Sovani’s arguments prove precisely 
nothing. The commentator on the Prabéidha-candridaya 
is Inte (sixteenth century); the Prabidha-sudhikara 
throws no licht whatever on the subject; and his further 
observations on Patafijali are quite irrelevant. 


L. D. BARNETT, 


GINGER 

On p. 169 of this Journal for 1905, Dr. Thomas 
expressed doubts as to the derivation of the Sanskrit 
word sringavéra = Greck feypyiSepes = German Jngqiwer 
= English “ginger”. I think it is quite evident that 
the second half of it, wéru, goes back to the well-known 
Dravidian word vr (Kanarese bér), “a root.” This 
derivation was tirst suggested by Dr. Gundert in ZDMG., 
vol xxiii, p. 518, and in his Malayilam dictionary, 
&.¥. 21, where “ehifji-vér is assumed to be the original 
Dravidian form of the word. This reference seems to 
he the source of Dr. Burnell’s statements in the Indian 
Antiquary, vol. i, p. 352, and Hobson-Jobson, p, 286. 

Professor Zachariae draws my attention to the fact that 
the Dravidian origin of the word vére as second member 
of Sanskrit compounds seems to have heen known to 
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Nilakantha, who, in his commentary on Mohabharete, iii, 
188, cr, remarks on the word firivént as follows: 

ates: BUTey Ti Ha Waa: ic.“ the word béra is employed 
among the Kanarese people in the sense of ‘root’ ; see 
Dr. Printz’s dissertation Bhdshd-Worter in Nilakontha's 
Bhiratabhavadipa, p. 17. It may be noted in passing 
that the earliest Sanskrit work which quotes Tamil words 
is Bhatta Kuméarila’s Tuntravirtfile (p. 157 of the 
Benares edition of 1903); ef. Dr. Burnell, Ind. Ant, 
vol. i, pp. 300 ff. 

The first two syllables of Srivgiuvéra mity be «a Pandit’s 
corruption of the Tamil and Malayajam 7iji, “green ginger, ad 
or tts prototype “clifijyi, as suggested by Dr. Gundert. 
But, like Dr. Thomas, I cannot follow Dr. Burnell if he 
connected this word with another term which is used in 
various dialects as a designation of “dry ginger", and which 
appears in the dictionaries under the following forms : 
Tamil stndi; Malayalam, Telugu, Kanarese, and Sanskrit 
sunthi, Mahrithi and Gujarati suath; Hindi sénth. 

The resemblance which suathi hears to thy 118 OF a very 
supéerticial nature, and the derivation of the second form 
from the first or vice versa is phonetically Lin possi bbe. 
‘Besides, the fact that in Tamil ren ginger "is enlledl 
ahyi and at the same time “dry ginger #ened) precludes 


the identity of both word . | 
| af gia dacs = K. Aonrescu. 


VERSES RELATING TO Girts or Laxp 
On p. 252 of this volume Mr. Pargiter has traced one of 
the verses quoted in grants of land to the Muhabhdrata, 
book iii, When perusing portions of this pPOeM some time 
ago, I noted, besides that verse, another which is some- 
times cited in grants (eg. Ep. Ind, vol, viii, p. 142, 
1,33 £), viz. xiii, 62, 48— 


kK. Hunrzscu, 











RUPNATH EDICT OF ABKORA 





RupsatH Epicr or ASOKA 


I venture to offer the following brief notes as a con- 
tribution to the further study of the Sahasrim—Bairat— 
Ritpnaith—Siddapur edict of Asoka, which has been the 
subject of so many interesting discussions, 

l. Semana, The word occurs in the Siddapur version 
as part of the phrase amisd samdind muniad, which 
corresponds to the cammisanderad samla munisd of 
Saihasrim. It is therefore a middle participle of the 
verb as, “to be,” which is stated by B. & E., following 
Burnouf, Loftus de la Bonne Loi, pp. 409-10, to be used 
after adjectives—we might add also after nouns, participles, 
ete., a8 is proved by Burnouf's own instances, Although it 
might not be difficult to find another explanation of the 
idiom (eg. “somdna = “praye), yet, Inasmuch as other 
middle forms of the verb are known (see, for example, 
Whitney's Sanskrit Grammoar*®, 636d), the participle 
anomie 16 an unquestionable possibility, and that this 
was the current understanding of the word appears, as 
was noted by M. Senart in his article relating to the edict 
(Journal Asialique, xix, p. 482, 1892), from its equivalence 
to semfa in the present passage, I will now append the 
instances, additional to those given by Burnouf and Childers, 
which T have found of its occurrence. 

(a) Dighn-Nikiya, vol. i, p. 18, Il. 25-6 (Brahmajila Sutta): 

figato saméano (cf. 1. 27). 

(4) Id., p. 60, Il 21 and 28-0 (Samaiiaphala Sutta) : 

pibhayito sanudno. 

(c) Jatakn, vol. i, p. 215, 1 82: 

tham samma makkafacchapako samdno . . . nigatha- 
polakassa aggamkure khddami, 

(For the above three examples | am indebted to Dr, Sten 
Konow’'s article dealing with the word in his collectanea 
for the Pali Dictionary, published in the Jowrnal of the 
Pali. Text Society, 1909, p. 90.) 
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(id) Samyutta-Nikiya, vol. i, p. 217, IL 17-18: 


svikhydte dhammavinaye pabbasitd samiand uffha~ 
hetyydtha, 
(#) * Saddharmapundarika (ed. Kern), p. 11, v. 22: 


kdmscieca pasyamy ahu bodhisativan 
bhikga samdnd pavane vasanti. 


2. Palukema (Sahasrim, Bairat), pakome (Ripnith, 
Siddapur). 

There can be no doubt concerning the meaning of the 
former, which occurs also in Rock Ediets vi and x. It 
represents the pardkrama, perakkama of the texts, one 


in conjunction with which it constantly appears: I have 
Asiatique, 1910, pp. 515-16) that it contains an at least 


passage is practically equivalent to pakama, whieh in 
the Pali texts is exceedingly common in the sense of 
travelling. 


accept the evidence of the Pali books, and contends that 
“inexplaining doubtful words we ought to rely on 
parallel passages of the edicts themselves, whenever 
we can quote such, rather than on the anguage of the 
Vinayapitaka or any other extraneous guide”, 


I do not apprehend any wide acceptance of such 


advance in the interpretation of these texts has been due 
to comparison with the language of the Buddhist books, 


ei But in the case of the word pakume we are without 


passages in the edicts to use for the purpose of comparison; 


4! Add also the following : Digha Nikiiya (Tevijja Sutta), i, p, 350, 1 a: 
 diitaka (Nidiinakatha), i, p- 22, IL 0,28; Divydvadina, p. 651, L 6. 


idha Kho tam bhikkhave sobhetha yam tumhe evam 


of the Buddhists paramitds, a synonym of virya, viriya, 
elsewhere remarked ("Les Vivisih. d'Agoka": Journal, 


latent implication of bodily activity, and therefore in this 


Professor Hultazsch, however, is not content with this 
explanation. He declines (JRAS., 1911, pp. 1115-16) to 


| dene and I feel some contidence in av erring that solid 
ri 
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nor do IT see any advantage in Professor Hultzsch’s 
quotation of pardkrame in Rock Edict x as equivalent 
of pebenw in this edict, when two versions of this very 
edict supply him with the equivalence in its: strongest 
form, namely in identical passages. If the equivalence is 
evident anywhere, it is here. 

The proposed meaning “to exert oneself”, “to be 
zealous” is not absent from the Buddhist books only. 
ft is likewise absent from general Sanskrit literature, 
where the word usually means “a procedure”, Further- 
more, it is not supported by the derivation. In fact, it 
roposes solely upon a view of the present passage, where 
I have shown that it is not indispensable. 

I will now prove that pardkruma has a meaning which 
brings if closer to prakrema as denoting “ travel”. 
The word expresses not merely a moral quality, but rather 
a bodily (and hence mental) activity, in virtue of which it 
is frequently contrasted with huustdya, “sloth.” As 
regards the ordinary Sanskrit literature, anyone can 
convince himself of this by consulting the lexica, From 
the Buddhist writings we may cite the passage in the 
Luliteristara (Lefmann, p. 53, v.10), fasyo viryacanitasya 
fat phalam yene iiyw yatha meri sobhate, where u strong 
hodily constitution is said to result from the exercise of 
this virtue in a previous birth, The Pali writings often 
couple the word with drambha and nikkama (eg. Saymyutta- 
Nikaya, vol. v, p. 105, ll. 30, 31; p. 107, 11 1, 2), and 
Trenckner in his edition of the Milindapanha (notes, 
p. 428) goes so far as to make it equivalent to 
nitkoma. But the most decisive passages are two 
occurring in the Vinayepitake and Saddharmapundarike 
respectively, viz. : 

fase acedraddhaviriyassa cankamato pada bhijjmay 
(Mahdvagen, v, 1. 14). 

“Through his excessive activity his feet were injured by his 

walking about.” 
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in Anendah. Divine is simply that which pertains to 
Deva (Divya). 

The infinitude of the auspicious attributes of God, and 
the entire absence of inwuspicious attributes, are implied 
by the word Bhagavan, as explained in the verse from 
the Visnu-Purdue (VI. v. 79) quoted several times in the 
eourse of this correspondence. On p. 7 of my English 
translation of the Bhagavad - Gita with Raminuja’s: 
Commentary, I rendered the six types of attributes 
therein enumerated as follows: (1) jaa@na, omniscience; 
(2) sulti, omnipotence or power; (3) bala, strength; 
(4) wisvarya, sovereignty; (5) virya, constancy or 
endurance; (6) (gas, glory The question is therefore 
what single term could be chosen to completely express 
ommiscience + omnipotence + strength + sovereignty + 
endurance + glory? There are three from which to 
choose —Perfect, Divine, Blessed. Inasmuch as, not only 
in idiom and sentiment bunt also in usage, in both English 
and Sanskrit, the word “ Blessed ” most nearly approaches 
‘Bhagavan, I resign in its favour terms “ Perfect” and 
“Divine”, and join Professor Hopkins, who supports this 
rendering in his article on “The Epie use of Bhagavat” on 
pp. 727 ff, of JRAS. for 1911. But [ should nevertheless 
prefer the adoption of the word" Bhagavat”’ itself, without 
translation, just as “avatira”, “karma”, and “ pandit” 
have been admitted citizenship in the vocabulary of the 
English language. | 

Tam unable to accept Mr. V. V. Sovani's statement that 
the term Bhoydrdn was first used of great spiritual . 
teachers and inquirers, and that next it came to be used as 
an epithet of those persons who had acquired spiritual 
“powers, and that then it came to be used of emancipated 
souls, and, finally, of God. On the contrary, I agree 
with Professor Hopking when he says: “Tb does not x 


+ Even these renderings are tentative, but for our present por they 
. may be aocepted, is 
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seem to me that the advance in application indicated 
by feacher, spiritually sifted persons, emancipated souls, 
God, can be maintained as a strictly historical fact.” As 
for me, Paradara settles the question in 4 reverse order— 


Asalda-gicarasyd “pi tasya vat Brahmayo, devia | 
pijdayim BHAGAVAT-sabdah kriyate hy wpacdratah [| 
(Visnu-Puriga, VL v. T1.) 


The purport of this verse is that God is: inefiable— 
no word can express Him, but, as in His personal character 
he possesses “ perfections” or “ auspicious attributes", even 
the word “Bhagaviin”™ is a conditional or reverential 
appellative—a word chosen for the sake of reverence to 
designate Him. 

tatra pajya-paddrthé"kti paribhdgd-samanvitah | 

gahdé ‘yam nd "pacdrena te anyatra hy upacdratas || 

(ib. 77.) 

But even this term Bhagavdn, as a conditional epithet 
for God, is a sign or mark most aptly expressive of Him. 
Primarily it expresses “God”, and it is only secondarily 
transferred or applied to others (teachers, ete., of 
Mr. Sovani) as an honorific or courtesy title. Parisara 
himself explains how the term most fully expresses the 
idea of God in Visnu-Purdna: VIL v. T2-6. It 1s 
unnecessary to quote the text, which is easily accessible, 

“(Q Maitreya, the word Bhagavut is expressive of Para- 
Brahman, the holy, the ineffably glorious, the cause of 
all causes. (72.) 

“The syllable bha has two senses—Prop and Protector; 
and the syllable ga, O sage, means © wader’, ‘ Director’, 
‘Creator’, (73.) 

“The dissyllable bhaga is the sign expressive of the 
sextuple totality of sovereignty, energy, glory, wealth, 
wisdom, and freedom, (74.) 

“The syllable va (=vdn) is for Him who, by virtue of 
all objects (beings) abiding in Him, is the Inexhaustible, 
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take birth here. According to the Bhagarata Purina, 

v, d8—40, of which one verse only may here be cited, in 
‘Dravida land mostly, ic. N. lat. $-11°, the Bhaktas, such 
ax the Azhvars (vide my Lives of Dravida Saints), take 
birth— 





Keactt keactt, mahdraja !) Dravidesu ca bhitrisah 
Tamraparni nadi yaira Kriamald Payasvini 
Kidveri ca mahdpunyd, ete. 

“Here and there, O great King! the devotees of Niriyana = 
(Visnu) take birth, but mostly on the banks of 
(the Rivers) Tamraparni, Kriamala, Payasvini, and 
meritorious Kaveri are they born.” 


St. Sathagopa was born on the banks of the Tamra- 
parni, 18 miles from Tinnevelly (Madras Presidency), 
about N. lat. 8° 50°. 
3 Then came Raminuja and his predecessors (vide 
my Life of Ramanuwa and his Preilecessors), who con- 
tinued the work of the Dravida saints in the Karnataka 
eountry, ie. N. lat, 11-14", where lay Raminuja’s 
chief field for proclaiming bhakti. In what is now, 
in the twentieth century, called Karnataka in a limited 
sense, viz, the Mysore State, Raminuja Inboured in- 
cessantly for nearly fourteen years, restoring the ruins 
of the ancient and archaic temple of Niriyana in 
Melkote (or Sri-Naraiyana-puram), 40 miles north of 
the city of Mysore. Bhakti therefore really grew up 
in Karnitaka. | 
4, In the Maratha (Maharastra) and the Gujarat . 
country, Raménuja’s influence was not so tally discernible, 
hence Bhakti might well have exclaimed © my limba were 
mutilated by haretics” (JRAS., p. 801). 
5. In Brndavana, on the banks of the Yamuna, Bhakti 
might again well say: “ Since I came to V(B)rmdivana, 
Ay have reeovered and am now young and beautiful” 
 (JRAS., p./801).. For, as’ Dr. Grierson might have 
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personally witnessed, another great shrine, on the pattern 
of the Great Shrine Srirangam (near Trichinopoly on the 
Kaveri River), has grown at Erndifivana, on the lines 
ordained in the Paéficaratra or Bhigavat-Mistra (vide my 
article on this theme in JRAS, October, 1911), to which 
Raminuja and his school belong. 

6, Even before Ramanuja, St. Parakaila (Kali Age) 
visited the shores of the Yamuna; next Yimuniicairya, the 
vreat Gura of Ramanuja in the tenth century, obtained 
his name Yamuna by dwelling on the banks of the 
Yamuna, 

7. All these events go to illustrate the aneedote so 
aptly unearthed by Dr, Grierson from Indian bhakty 
literature, 

A. GovINDACARYA SVAMIN. 

Mirsoke (Sorrn Ispta). 

Oetoter 25, 1911. 





AnotuEen Nore ON THE worn BHAGAVAN 

In JRAS. for 1911, p. 194, Dr. F. Otto Schrader 
advocates “Holy” for Bhagavén. But this word would 
only be equivalent to Suddhak, Parisuddhah, Piitah, 
Paivanah, Pavitruh, wed in Sanskrit as epithets of God, 
and would not express the totality of attributes involved 
in Bhagavan, 

The term “ Perfect " which I proposed along with other 
terms, such as “Glorious”, “Blessed”, ete., although it 
approaches the perfection of God in all auspicious 
attributes, would literally, though not connotatively, be 
an equivalent of the Sanskrit Piraah, another epithet 
of the Deity, 

Other epithets which imperfectly comprehend all that ts 
intended by Bhagavan are Divine, Supreme, Exalted, and 
Blissful. The second and third of these are represented 
by the Sanskrit Parad, while Blissful has its counterpart 


1 No. 17, in the hierarchic ‘Table attached to my Lines of Sainfa: his 
Tamil name is Tirumaigai. 
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the Spirit of beings, the All-Spirit—He abiding in all 


things without exception. (75.) 

“Thus, Maitreya, this great word Bhagavan is the 
epithet solely of Vaisudéva, who is Para-Brahman ; and is 
not otherwise applicable.”  (76.) 

Then follows verse 77 already quoted, and the whole is 
summed up in the oft-quoted 79th verse referred to above, 
which it is needless to repeat. 

The Naighantukas have ruled * Tatra-bhavain BHAGA- 
VAN iti Sobdlo erdihaih prayujyate pijye"; the terms: 
Tutra-bhavan and Bhagavin are used by great men for 
adorable objects. 
~ Dr. G. A. Grierson’s choice “Adorable” is bat the 
equivalent of Dhyeyah, or Ujxisyah, or Areyah, | 

Until, therefore, further perfection is attained, I would 
adhere to “ Blessed” as the best translation of Bhagavan, 
which has « predicative value, of which even the Latin 
Optinus Maximus falls very much short. 

| A. GOVEINDAGARYA SVAMIN, 
VEpa-Gaam, Mrsonk 7 
Oefoher 25, Joy. 


Two Correcrep READINGS IN THE Myazent (‘TALAING) 
| rot a el) 
INSCRIPTION 


The words which I read as dijham and ijhim in my 


transliterations of the above-named inscription published 


in this Journal should be written ditedim and ier 
respectively. Imake this alteration both on palwographical 
and on linguistic grounds. The symbol which I had con- 


jecturally rendered jh is plainly, as I now see, fie, a composite 


of : informed by Mr. Taw 
Sein Ko, confirms this); and the amended readings give 


phoneties are more acceptable than my first ean oe 


comparitive 

| — 

because more consistent with the phonetic system of _ 
we ' 
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Talaing itself, in its later stages, and of the Mon-Khmer 
family in general, There is only one point remaining to 
be cleared up: the form tiicim appears to involve ‘the 
prefix in-, with which I am not familiar; but this may 
turn up elsewhere some day. 


(Since the above was written and sent Il, & new 
inseription of the same period has been received by me 
which contains the word pajicaprasdd, exhibiting the 
same composite fic, This Indian loanword settles the 
readings conelusively,) 

C. O. Bracpen. 
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In his article on Buddhism in the Shan States, Sir George 
Scott contends that it is more reasonable to suppose that 
the first introduction of Buddhism into the Nan-chao 
and the Mao Shan kingdoms was from India direct, or 
from Mongolia, than that it was from the south. The 
Shans were, and are, a considerable people, and the 
question of the earliest; source of their Buddhism is 
one of sufficient importance to justify looking over the 
evidence Sir George produces in support of his con- 
tention, and to see what may be said on the other side. 
Sit George Scott is recognized as a great, if not the greatest, 
authority on the Shans, and anything he writes in regard 
to their history and religion is worthy of more than 
ordinary consideration. In the present instance, however, 
the evidence is of the slightest, and he himself seems 
to think that his argument is rather interesting than 
conclusive, for he admits that “the matter is one quite 
incapable of proof at the present time”. Let those of 
us who hold that the Shans, in all probability, never 
had any Buddhism until they got it from the south 
he equally generous, and admit that we cannot prove 
beyond a question but that the Shans may have had 

mas, 1012, fi ae 
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some form of Buddhism before the introduction of the 
Southern Canon; we argue only fora stronger probability. 

This review of the article need not detain us long, for 
about two-thirds of it has to do with the general history 
of the Shans and with descriptions of hill races, with 
little direct bearing on the subject supposed to be treated 
except asa sort of pictorial background. This is pardonable, 
for every writer on the Shans knows how necessary it is 
to draw at times on extraneous material (and imagination) 
to fill in the wide blank spaces of the Shan records. 

On p. 920 Sir George says: “there is evidence of 
lamaism among the Mongols and in the train of Kubla 
Khan two hundred years and more before the Peguan 
king came with his Buddhism to the Mao Shan kingdom.” 
That statement probably no one would question; but it 
is followed by this nom sequitur: “It seems therefore 
very clear that Buddhism existed most probably in both 
the Neai-lao and Meng Mao kingdoms at lenst us early 
ns it did in Burma, «mil that at wes of the Northern 
Canon” (the italics are mine}, Why is this so very 
clear? We can show that there is a reasonable degree 
of probability that Buddhism of the Southern Canon 
existed in both the Ngai-lao and the Mao Shan kingdoms 
before the days of Kublai Khan, and with that at least 
he had nothing to do. Whether these Shans had, or did 
not have, Buddhism of the Northern Conon at a still 
earlier date remains to be seen. If they had, it certainly 
was not due to the missionary efforts of Prince Kublai, 
for he was not yet born. 

Of as little value historically is the reference to Asoka 
and his 56,000 pagodas (p. 921). That he ever built 
$6,000 pagodas is probably an hyperbole. The Shan 
reference to these pagodas belongs to the legendary part 
of Shan history, where there is a Buddhistieal attempt 
to connect the line of Shan princes, and some of the old 
towns, with the great Rajas of India. No Shan scholar 
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seems ever to have taken these fictions very seriously 
before, and that Sir George himself thinks that they 
have any historical value is doubtful. Just why he 
should bring these non-existent pagodas into his argument, 
and see under them manuscripts of the Northern Canon 
of Buddhism, I do not pretend to know. My opinion of 
his scholarship is so high that I am compelled to regard 
it a8 a jest: or it may be one of the cases in which it 
was necessary to draw on the imagination to fill in 
a blank space, 

In order to diseredit the Shan accounts of the coming 
of Shan princes from Mine-hi Méng-ham on the Me- 
hkawng to the Mao Shan kingdom, and of their bringing 
manuscripts with them, the writer of the article says 
that “it was quite » common afiair in later days for 
Shan States which had no direct or suitable heir to send 
to Ming Mit fora ruler”, on the ground that they were 
of the “ purer northern Tai”. He further maintains that 
if Shan princes came in from the south “it would be 
& reversal of all that we know”. On the contrary, it is 
all that we do know, and reverses nothing. There are 
i few things on which the Shan records agree, and 
among them are the following: that the old Mao Shan 
dynasty ran out before the administration of the “ Elders “ ; 
that Shan princes were called in (or came of their own 
accord) from the south; that one of these established 
& new line of princes at Ming Mit (as well as others at 
Hsen-wi and Miing Mao); that every Shan roler borrowed 
from Ming Mit by any other Shan State was of the 
Ming-hi Méng-ham line of princes, and not of the Mao 
Shan line as Sir George assumes. Moreover, when there 
was any borrowilg to be done, the States went to Mong 
Mao oftener than they did to Méng Mit, until after the 
former State became tributary to the Chinese (or at 
least the capital and a part of the Mao kingdom). It 
is therefore quite incorrect to say that the Shans regarded 
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the Ming Mit rulers as of purer Northern Tai stock 
than the ‘valere of the neighbouring States, for they all 
alike belonged to the same Ming-hi Méng-ham line. If 
there be any doubt of this, I can certainly support my 
statement from four Shan manuseripts lying before me. 
This is not all: according to one of the Ahom manuscripts 
the then ruling Méng-hi Méng-ham line of princes came 
originally from Northern Yunnan, and were of the 
same ruling family to which the early Mao Shan princes 
were connected by marriage, and are expressly declared 
to be ngiin sno ngao hkwn, of the same royal line. 
Reference is made in the article to the location of 
Ming-hi Méng-ham* Four Shan records agree in fixing 
the location on the Me-hkawng; two of them say that it 
was on the border of Chieng-mai; and one is more explicit: 
and says distinctly that it comprised Méng-lti, Ming-yon, 
Ming-kang, and Ming-hpa. Just what territory was 
included in these States we do not now know, but the 
general location is clear enough. That Shan princes eame 
from this Méng-hi Méng-ham to the Mao Shan kingdom — 
in the ninth or tenth century A.D. is well attested by the 
All this has little to do with the introduction of 
Buddhism among the Mao Shans, except as it helps to 
introduce the next statement, which is that they “ brought 
manuseripts with them”. The Shan word used here, lik, 
shows that more than a mere alphabet was intended, If 
the latter had been meant, mé-lik or tow-lik would have 
been used. A literature of some sort is referred to, 
I would not myself dismiss this Important statement so 
_* Literally, “silver of lords, origin of kings,” Le. the pure ori 
sapaedd is Sao is Shan; Akin (and its couplet saa sonny are 


a As to the meaning of “ Mong- hi Méng-ham", Thave ascertained that 
he means “song” , and ham is not the couplet but co-ordinate, with the 
“meaning “ghandoned, deserted " hence the name means ** tong 
 apmirsely settled region ". pe a 
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lightly ns Sir George does, As the bulk of the Shan 
literature for all known branches of the Shans (except 
the Hinduized Ahoms of Assam) is religious, and that 
religion Buddhism of the Southern Canon, it is a fair 
supposition that this literature referred to was at least 
in part religious, and if religious it was of the Hinsyana 
type. Of this there can be no reasonable doubt; neither 
is there any suticient reason for doubting that these princes 
actually brought letters into the Mao Shan kingdom. It 
was from that moment that traditional Shan history left 
off and history began. Traditions of immediately preceding 
events would be trustworthy, but from o little more than 
a century earlier all is legendary, and much is manifestly 
pure fiction. This fact goes against any theory that the 
Mao Shans had any earlier form of writing. 

The writer of the article declares that if letters were 
brought from the south to the Mao Shan kingdom, it 1s 
a reversal of all that we know. I fail to see why. Letters 
came to Tibet from the south; the main body of the 
Burman alphabet came from the south; what objection 
ean there be to the assumption that the Mao Shan alphabet 
and the beginnings of their literature came from the same 
direction ? Granting that Buddhism of the Northern 
Canon was introduced into the basin of the Irrawaddy at 
Pagan at an early date, that is far from saying that the 
same agency must have taken it on to the Mao Shan 
kingdom, tovether with its literature. If there is the 


slightest indication that it did so, [ am not aware of it, 


But as an alternative Sir George suggests Mongolia as 
a possible source. If Northern Buddhism was introduced 
into the Mao Shan kingdom from Mongolia, it must have 
come via the Ngai-lao Shans of Nan-chao. Concerning 
the early religion of the Nyai-lao Shans of Nan-chao we 
have at present one Shan document, and only one, that 
throws light on the subject, and that is one of the Ahom 
manuscripts, This states clearly that the Ngai-lao Shans, 
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at the time that Hkun-long and Hkun-lai were sent 
south to establish a new line of Shan princes in Méng-hi 
Miing-ham, were animists. Eight lacs of spirits (probably 
ancestral), as guardian spirits of the land, are mentioned, 
torether with specific directions as to the sacrifices that 
should be made to them. No mention is made of the 


Buddha, or of his Law, or of his monks. The record is 
full of references to animism, but contains no reference 


to Buddhism whatever. 

Ney Elias, relying on a mistranslation of this record, 
makes out that this Hkun-long and Hkun-lai came down 
from heaven on an iron ladder; but that the record gives 
us terrestrial facts (real or assumed) and not celestial 
myths is evident from the record itself. According to 
this manuscript, Ming-hi Ming-ham was a part of the 
Shan province of Méng-htin (Yunnan-sen); Méng-htin 
extended westward to the Salween; Méng-htin and the 
Upper Kingdom of the Neai-lao Shans were “ equal in 
power and glory”: the king of Méng-htin called the 
northern king “our father”; the northern king called the 
southern “our son"; a messenger was sent hack and forth 
on horseback ; he crossed a river in a boat: the mother! 
of the northern king is mentioned, as also astrologers ; 
Hkun-long and Hkun-lai were sent down to Méng-hi 
Ming-ham with the knowledge and consent of the king 
of Moéng-htin ; they were carried on palanquins, with four 
bearers each; they were to pay annual tribute to the 
northern king—this, and much more, shows that we have 
here a document of some value, and not altogether a silly 
myth; but even granting that it is a legend, it is a legend 
of a people that were animistic, and not Buddhistie. 

But when did these events take place? No date is 

1 The Shao here is yo Aseng hp, ** heavenly-jewel-lady." ‘The Shans. 
of Yunnan still use yo in speaking of any old lady, and, in polite addres, 
of young ladies a4 well; hence the queen, instead of the queon-mother, | 


may be meant, It is more probable, however, that the aged mother 
woold be called for consultation, a8 in this onae, ged 7 
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given in the manuscript. The time, however, may be 
caleulated approximately. Between the descent of Hkun- 
long and Hkun-lai from the Northern Kingdom to the 
Me-hkawng and the coming of the southern princes to 
the Mao Shan kingdom there were nine reigns. Allowing 
an average of twenty years for each reign, or a total of 
180 years, this would bring us back to the latter part 
of the seventh century, or, following another Shan record, 
to the middle of the eighth, ic. to the reign of the great 
northern Shan king Koh-lo-feng. At that time, according 
to this Ahom record, the Ngai-lao Shans were still animists. 
It is therefore searcely possible that Buddhism was taken 
southward until after the reign of Koh-lo-feng, if at all. 
There was time, however, for the introduction of Buddhism 
of the Northern Canon into the Ngai-lao kingdom between 
this date and the inroads of the hordes under Prince 
Kublai. What proof of it does Sir George give us? Here 
it is: “ The Chinese annals speak of the Ngai-lao kingdom 
as being quite a reasonable approximation to their own 
civilization, which is a concession that they are not too 
free in making in much later times, Some of the details 
given certainly suggest Buddhism." What these details 
are he fails to state, though he has given us the pagodas 
of Asoka. I will, therefore, give what may be one of them 
myself, In the reign of [-mu-hsiin, we are told, four 
copies of a certain treaty were made. A few years ago 
I wrote to a distinguished archwologist asking in what 
languages and alphabets these copies of the treaty were 
presumably written. The reply stated that they were 
written in Oighur, Chinese, Tibetan, and Shan respectively, 
This, if true, would have proved that the Shans were at 
least a literary people at that time. Unfortunately, no 
proof whatever of the statement was given. Neither is 
there anything very remarkable in the “concession ", for, 
according to Mr. E, H. Parker's account, the Chinese 
attributed whatever culture the Shans may have had to 
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Chinese artisans taken captive in Ssu-ch‘uan, and were 
praising themselves quite as much as they were the Shans. 

In my review of this article I have come now to 
the longest part, concerning Buddhism among the Lahu 
tribes, On p, 925 we read, “There is, however, one 
particular race which shows signs of having been at one 
time Buddhistic, and so adds ground for belief that 
Buddhism was adopted in the early years of the 
Ngai-lao and Mao Shan monarchies.” The early home 
of the Lahus, we are told, was on the extreme upper 
reaches of the Irrawaddy, on the border of Tibet. The 
grammatical structure of their language, and the presence 
in it of many Burman words, places the Lahn in the 
Tibeto-Burman class. That Northern Buddhism may have 
been introduced among them when they were still living. 
in that early home is quite possible. This, however, is 
not evidence that the Ngai-lao and Mao Shans adopted 
Buddhism from the same source. The secondary seat of 
the Lahus, in the Nan-chao kingdom, was at Méng-men 
(Mo-mein), and from that time, according to this article, 
they have been forgetting their Buddhism as fast as 
possible, if they ever had any. If they and the Shans 
were both together Buddhists of the Northern Canon, it 
is singular that they did not together adopt Buddhism 
of the Southern Canon. This gives us at least a mere 
hint that the Lohus were not Buddhists at all. Lf they 
ever were, it is peculiar that the Lahus of Kengtung know 
nothing of it, Their worship now, Sir George tells us, 
“in its simplicity and vagueness recalls the altars in the 
courts of the Temple of Heaven in Peking,” when it 
does not correspond to the ordinary spirit worship of their 
neighbours, 

I cordially agree with this charming writer that we 
know but little about the Shans ; hut we do know a little, 
and that little throws no light on any introduction of 
Buddhism of the Northern Canon among them. I wish 
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to say, however, that Sir George has made the ablest 

possible defence of his client. I am therefore sorry that, 

when weighed in a balance like Belshazzar of old, his 

client should be found wanting, 
Harraw, .3.5. 


Vorenifier, fT. 


W. W. CocHRrase. 
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SHAN BUDDHISM 

I do not presume to intervene between Sir George Seott 
and Mr. Cochrane in their diseussion of this subject: 
I should be risking the fate of the proverbial monse-deer 
who got mixed up with two contending elephants. But 
without taking sides in the debate, may I be permitted to 
draw attention to a few facts which may have some 
bearing on the question ? 

1, The Shan word lik, which I take from Mr. Cochrane 
to mean “writing”, is an Indian loanword (either from 
Sanskrit or Pali). It is found in the same form m Talaing. 

2 Buddhism of a Sanskrit-using Mahayanist type can 
be shown to have prevailed in Southern Indo-China at 
a very early date, before the Pali-using type can be traced 
there. This is pre-eminently the case in Camboja, but the 
presence of a very large percentage of Sanskrit words 
in Talaing indicates that it was much the same im the 
Taluing country too, and it is the same in Siam. This 
Buddhism, however, is associated everywhere in those 
regions with an Indian alphabet derived from the 
Southern Indian type and therefore brought to Indo-China 
by sca, not from Tibet or Northern India overland. 

4, All the Tai alphabets that I remember to have seen 
helong to the Southern Indian type. They seem to be 
clearly traceable to the same stream of culture which 
brought this type of alphabet to Camboja and the Talaing 
country. 

Manifestly, therefore, the Shans might have received 
Buddhism of the Sanskrit-using type from the South 
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of Indo-China together with their alphabet, if they got 
the latter at a period when this form of Buddhism still 
flourished in those coast lands, as to which point I profess 
no opinion. But the possibility seems to have been left 
nunconsidered by both parties to this discussion. 

Finally, may I draw attention to « passage in 
Hackmann's excellent little book Buddhism as a Religion, 
p. 70, in which he speaks of the Shans as “ adherents 
of Buddhism, but of a type strictly different from 
Hinayina’? His authority on the point appears to 
be a work by G. W. Bird, entitled Wanderings in Burma 
(London, 1897). The matter is interesting and deserves 


to be cleared up. C. O. BLAaGpEN. 


SHAN BuppHism 

Mr. Cochrane still does not convince me that it may be 
finally accepted as a fact that Buddhism and letters came 
to the Tai from the South. The exasperating thing about 
‘Tai history is that everything is so vague. We talk 
glibly of the Mao Shan kingdom, and there is nothing 
that is conclusive, and very little that is even convincingly 
suggestive as to where the eapital of that kingdom was. 
We want another Dr. Aurel Stein to dig in the curtilages 
of the old city sites of deserted Shan capitals to furnish 
us with clues. The presumption is that the earliest and 
possibly succeeding capitals were in the Nam Mao valley, 
at the western extremity of which Mrs. Milne lived when 
she gathered material for her book on the Shans, but 
whether it was at Sélan, or Ming Sé, or Ming Mao, we 
have nothing to show. 

Thanks to Mr. E. H. Parker, we know much more about 
the earlier Ailao or (N g) Ailao. We know that the Nan- 
chao kingdom extended to Magadha on the west and to. 
Tibet on the north. It also apparently touched the 
“Female Prince State” (Camboja) on the south We 
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know from Mr. Parker's translations of T’éng-yiieh annals 
that the Nan-chao State was highly organized. “There 
were Ministers of State, censors, or examiners, generals, 
record officers, chamberlains, judges, treasurers, wdiles, 
ministers of commerce, ctc., and the native word for each 
department was given as shwang. Minor officials managed 
the granaries, stables, taxes, ete., and the military organisa- 
tion was by tens, centurions, chiliarchs, deka-chiliarchs, 
and so on. Military service was compulsory for all able- 
bodied men, who drew lots for each levy. Each soldier 
was supplied with a leather coat and pair of trousers. 
There were four distinct army corps or divisions, each 
having its own standard. The king's body-guard were 
called Chu-nu katea, and we are told that katsa or hateii 
meant leather belt, The men wore chuti, helmets, and 
carried shields of rhinoceros hide, The centurions were 
called Lo-tsa-taz. Land was apportioned to each family 
according to rank: superior officials received forty shiwang 
or acres (the tone of this word being unlike the tone of 
the first-mentioned word shwang). Some of the best 
cavalry soldiers were of the Wang-tea tribe, west of the 
Me Khawng. ‘The women of this tribe fought too, arid 
the helmets of the Wang-tsa were studded with cowries, 
There were six metropolitan departments and six provincial 
vieeroys in Nanchao. The barbarian word for depart- 
ment was kien.” This docs not sound like the status of 
an animist race, and the further statement that “ When 
the king sallied forth, eight white-sealloped standards of 
greyish purple were carried before him; two feather fans, 
a chowrie, an axe, and a parasol of kingtishers feathers 
having a red bag” sounds still less like what we are 
inclined to associate with the eult of fetish-worshippers. 
The old writers of annals were not concerned with the 
religion of the peoples they fought with. They were 
greatly more interested in their powers of resistance and 
in the plunder that was to be had if they were conquered. 
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The (Ng) Ailao were in touch with Magadha; they fought 
with and defeated and were defeated by the Tibetans. 
It seems more likely that they learnt civilization and 
eohesion and religion from those with whom they had 
their early struggles than from the southerners whom 
they gradually drove farther towards the sea and over- 
whelmed. And the religion they would have acquired 
would be the Mahayana form, not Southern Buddhism, 
Just as the peoples of Northern Burma were Mahiyanists 
till the days of Nawrat‘a. 

Dhammathawka’'s 86,000 pagodas are doubtless a figure 
of speech, but they cover a certain amount of truth in 
their vaunting multitude. The Shwedagin was cased 
seven times. Some of the Asoka parodas no doubt have 
been similarly treated, and beneath them might be found 
buried, as religious objects were buried below all pagodas, 
the MSS. of the Northern Canon. It is not possible to 
believe that ministers of state and censors and reeord 
officers were appointed in a State which had not a written 
character, and that written character was surely—in the 
days of the early (Ng) Ailao—derived from the Northern 
Buddhists. I-mu-hsiin, with his treaty in four languages, 
died before the apostles of Southern Buddhism could have 
made any impression on the peoples of the South. The 
Lahu are certainly not Buddhists now. The southern 
sections are purely animist, but the northern branches 
have suggestions of a vague Buddhism which nay have 
been imposed upon them in the T’éng-yiieh neighbourhood 
by the conquering (Ng) Ailao, and gradually lost in their 
isolated mountain homes. 

Tt also seems quite possible that the Sanskrit-using 
Buddhists of the Mahayanist type, who, Mr. Blagden tells 
us, were found in Southern Indo-China at a very early 
date, were really the forerunners of the Tai who came to 
found Siam, and that they were early invaders from the 
Mahayanist Nan-chao kingdom. 
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The modern Tai, like the modern Burman, certainly 
follow the Southern Canon, but it is quite certain that 
Buddhism first entered Burma from the north, and that 
it was the Mahayanist form. I still believe that the same 
will be found to be true of the Tai race. The only hope 
of proof seems to rest in the libraries of monasteries in the 
Shan-Chinese States across the border, It may be hoped 
that Mr. Cochrane will find the time and the opportunity 
to carry on researches there. 

J, GEORGE Scovrr. 


Tue PEARL-DIVER OF AL-A’SHA 

Of the seven passages of which translations are given 
in my paper on “The Pictorial Aspects of Ancient Arabian 
Poetry”, read on November 14 last, six are easily 
ae and ean be read in editions which have passed 
under the revision of European scholars. One, however, 
the extract from al-A'shi’s poem dealing with the Pearl- 
diver (pp. 146-7), is less known, and has so far been 
published only in the unvocalized text of the Khizdénat 
al-Adab, by ‘Abd al-Qadir of Baghdid, printed in Egypt 
in 1299 H.. whieh is now rather scarce. I think, therefore, 
that it will be of interest to readers of our Journal if 
I append here the original text of the passage, with the 


vowels added ;— 3 
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sts dtels ftir Geen tail, te i 
j i Ps ea _ ie x = 
A CAS USS (Set ce \5_ BW oe as 
pls ee CLS YOUN as ei 
Nores 
v.32. In the commentary contained in the Ahiminah, i, p. S44, it is 
stated that us) should be vocalized os an accusative, as the Ne 


of Als : it would, I think, be more natural to take it as a die and 
therefore in the nominative. 
* d Pi \ Allan. In rendering these words ‘the collar of captainey " 





I have sfc 2 that od i» is connected with 5345, nnd this may well 
be the case; but the Lexx, generally explain it 48 equivalent to SAT, 

plural of 5.3| (the Arabicired form of the Persian dut5), “key”; in 
‘any case it, implies that the sailors invested their chief with authority 

x. 4 Legle has been substituted for the reading of Khis, Ladle, 
which could only mean (when used of a boat) « small craft attached for 
the service of another, an unsuitable sense here: we may also read 
heal; both words mean “‘ ewift ", the sense required, 

w. 7. FT have not been able to find authority for = in the sense 
“(his teeth) were clenched”, though this seems to be certainly the 
meaning intended. 

¥. 10. The discussion in Ahicdnah, i, 542, shows that the grammarians 
generally reatl either 4\.5)| wie OF jigs! ass, taking 4 to have been 
understood before #\4])!, though it seems preferable to read (with 

ar-Riyaisht and al- Mazin, |) 43, lines 2, 3) gill nit} in the necusntive 
at : = Fa ~ se oe 
asa si. There is an alternative reading eat for g pai ne the 
Diver was the captain of four, the singular \_<s 4 oc 5 muushstand 
for the plural (as rendered in the translation); this is avery common 
idiom. expecially with such words as 5533 and £55 . 

a. 
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¥. 13. Zeal! is given a8 an alternative reading to Ne, the 
latter ineaning “sailors”, I have preferred the former, “because we 
have already left the vessel and have had brought before us the pearl- 
merchants who wish to boy the precious prize, which, in the second 
hemistich, the Diver energetically withholds from them, clutehing it 
with both hands raised to his throat. 

v. 44. The first word is o syllable short of what is required by the 
metre; perhaps we should read SiG , 

The ode in praise of Qais son of Ma'dikarib of Kindah, 
from which this extract is taken, is variously attributed 
to Maimiin al-A‘shi, the poet of Qais b. Tha'labah, and 
to Zuhair, called al-Musayyib (or al-Musayyab),’ son of 
‘Alas, of Dubai‘ah. The former was the opinion of Abi 
‘Obaidah, Ibn Duraid, and others, the latter that of 
al-Asma‘i. ‘Abd al-Qadir states (i, 545) that he copied 
the extract he gives from al-A'sha's Diwdn, and pre- 
sumably the notes from the commentary thereto; the 
poem is not, however, as I learn from Professor Geyer, 
contained in Tha'‘labs recension of the Diwdén. Ibn 
Qutaibah quotes from it (but not these verses) as the 
work of al-Musayyib (Shir, p. 83). Al-Musayyib was 
al-A‘sha's maternal uncle, and al-A‘sha was his rawiyah 
(that is, the official transmitter of his compositions). In 
these circumstances it is natural that the works of the 
elder poet should be appropriated by, and in the course 
of time be ascribed to, the younger and much more 
famous author. The balance of probability 1s, therefore, 
in favour offal-Musayyib. 

Passages dealing with the getting of pearls in the 
fisheries of the Persian Gulf are not mfrequent im the 
ancient Arabian poetry. There is an interesting deserip- 
tion of such a scene in the poem by al-Mukhabbal of 

' *Abd al-Qadir expresaly states (Ahrz. i, 544, lines 6 and 5 from foot) 
that the name is in the active form, given to him by his father because 
he left the camela of which he was in charge to wander by themselves 
(lS) while he was busy with his poetry. The name is, however, 
more cften given in the[passive form, Musayyab, and is so explained in 
al-Anbart's commentary to the Myfaddalfydt (my edition), p. @2, 1. 7. 
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Sad b. Zaid-Manat (a contemporary of the Prophet) in the 


Mufoddaltyat (Thorbecke, No. 11, vv. 13-15, my edition, 
p. 215), where the diver is depicted as winning his treasure 
from the midst of a hillowy sea in which the sword-fish, 
2), Niphias, lives. There is another in a poem by 
al-Farazdaq (Nagdad, No. 59, vv. 18-28, Bevan, pp. 517- 
20), where the pearl is guarded by a deaf sea-Kerpent, 
the terror of the divers. The diver risks death, however, 
and wins the pearl from the serpent’s mouth, but is bitten 
in doing so and dies as he reaches the surface. 

I take this opportunity to make two slight rectifications 
im my paper. In the passage from Labid's Mu‘allagah 
deseribing the wild-cow (p. 140), the verses are given in 
the order in which they stand in all editions of the poem. 
Nevertheless, however, it seems certain that we should 
transpose the two verses “She wandered distracted 
about... suckling and Weaning” from their present 
place, and enter them after verse 4 of the extract and 
before the description of the rainy night. The reason 
18 that in all these scenes the rain and cold are brought 
in by the poet in order to enhance the speed of the 
animal; and accordingly the deseription of them should 
immediately precede that part of the narrative where 
the wild-cow is beset by the hunters and thair dogs, The 
seven days’ wandering, which now stands between, 
interrupts the proper sequence, 

On p. 141 I suggested that the habit of the male 
ostrich sitting on the eggs laid by his mates was unique. 
Tt is, however, common to the ostrich with other Ratite 
birds, such as the Emeu in Australia and the Rhea of 
South America, and was very probably the habit of the 
extinct Moas of New Zealand. 


C. J, LYaun. 
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THE APPEARAXCE OF THE PROPHET IX DREAMS 


I should like to supplement in a measure, from one 
point of view, the arguments on this topie furnished. by 
Mr. F. Krenkow in the Journal, ante, pp. 77-9. It is no 
uncommon thing in Islamic literature to find both 
theologieal doubts and questions of practieal controversy 
solved by the decision of the Prophet, who appears in 
a dream, and this on the authority of the Aadith treated by 
Mr. Krenkow —decisions which extend as well to isolated 
cases affecting immuiividuaels, as to matters affecting the 
interests of the community at large, Let me give instances 
of both classes from that literature. 

A man was employed by its owner to drive an ox from 
one place to another. On the way he was attacked by 
robbers to the peril of his life, and he eseaped only by 
surrendering to them the ox entrusted to his charge, 
Thereupon the question of law arose: Was the ogent 
bound to compensate the owner for the property entrusted 
to him, or did the danger to his life amount to vis major 
ani so displace the liability. The once renowned jurist 
Ahmad b. Abi Abmad al-Tabari, known as Ibn al-Qiiss, 
ob, AH. 335 (Ac. 946-7), in Tarsus, maintained the former 
view, whilst Abu Ja‘far al-Hanniti held that on the true 
view he was exempt from liability to make compensation. 
At this point, according to Taj al-din al-Subki,! the Qadi 
Abu ‘Ali al-Zajjaji, a pupil of [bn al-Ghiss, saw the Prophet 
in a dream, and seized the opportunity of asking him to 
decide the point of controversy between his teacher and 
al-Hannati. “It is your teacher who has decided aright,” 
pronounced the Prophet, to the great joy of his questioner. 

Of much the same date is «a dream vision in which 
the Prophet solved a doubt which disquieted the pions 
Safi Abn Bakr Muhammad b. Sa'dim al-Jaziri, a Maghribi 
who spent a large part of his life in journeying about 


1 Tahoga! al-Shai'igye, ii, p. WH. 
ras, LOTS. Ks | 
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Eastern Islim, and took part in its wars; died aw, 344 
(ap. 955-6) This holy man, around whom when 
praying we are told that a light used to play, was 
anxious to be assured on the point, how many Aalahs 
were obligatory during the Safaf u-duid, Under the 
tenets of Malik and of Laith there was a discrepancy in 
the number prescribed. The pious man tells us how his 
doubt disturbed him during his wanderings in the 
Muqattam range of hills near Cairo, until the Prophet 
pronounced in a dream a decision in favour of the ruling 
of the Imam Malik.’ 

The renowned Shafeite jurist of Mecca, Ibn Hajar 
al-Haithami, ob. A.4. 973 (A.D. 1565), mentions in his 
treatise Riydd al-ridwin (preserved in the History of 
Gujarat by Abd Allah Muliammad Ulygkhani, which has 
been edited by E. Denison Ross), in the course of a eulogistic 
life of the learned vizier, ‘Abd al-Aziz Asaf Khan, thab 
& contemporary pious Safi Shaikh was in continuous 
communication with the Prophet. On any question of 
doubt presenting itself, he used to say, “ Wait until | can 
make inquiry of the Prophet,” and shortly afterwards he 
brought the Prophet's decision* This aneedote seems, 
nevertheless, accounted for by the Shaikh’s hallucinations 
when in a aeekeful state—a trait rather frequently present 
in Siti biographies, 

The foregoing cases are instances of instruction imparted 
to individuals; but a number of instances are to be 
gathered from literary sources where doubts on religious 
questions affecting the entire community were decided by 
means Of such visions; cf. the vision of al-Ash‘ari, 
the motive for his action against the Mut'tazilah. 
A disputed point: of old standing as «6to 6Goritunl woes 
this: whether when holding prayer over the dead 

 Maggari, ed. Leyden, i, p. 55°. 


2 dn Arahic History of Gujarat, ed. FE. D. Ross {Indian Texts Series II), 
London, 1010, p. 375, 
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(slat al-jindsa) the corpse may be borne into the 
precincts of the mosque, or whether the rite should be 
performed outside.’ The celebrated mystic Mubyi al-Din 
Ibn ‘Arabi (whose visions of the Prophet in his dreams 
were most frequent, as appears from his work, the Fusis 
a-iikeam, throughout) was desirous that the question in 
dispute should be set at rest, so far as concerned his 
place of abode, Damascus, He accordingly narrates how 
he saw in o dream a corpse carried into the mosque, and 
that he also saw the Prophet disapprove of this, and direct 
the corpse to be removed from the mosque, and conveyed 
to the Jairiin Gate? 

Changes in ritual, too, which confirmed conservatives 
habitually resisted, were at times alleged to have received 
the Prophet's approbation ina vision, and this expression 
of consent was made to supply the want of any con- 
firmation by a written tradition, When the Dervish class 
in Cairo managed (A.H, T91, A.D, 1389) to wet the long- 
wstublished Adhéin formula extended by the inelusion of 
Praise of the Prophet, the innovation was rested on the 
Prophet's approval announced in a vision® And when 
two centuries later conservative circles resisted the 
establishment of salaiwit meetings as introduced by the 
Sitis, the legend was spread abroad that the Prophet had 
appeared in a dream to one of the bitterest opponents, and 
had signified his approval of the pious custom thus 
introduced in his honour.4 The appeal to this form of 
decision passed among this superficial folk as the weightiest. 
argument against the expressed disapproval of theological 
jurists at the pious Bidtad, 

Karnest voices were, indeed, upraised in disapproval of 

t fim Sad, I, i, 105, L 3 ib 02, L 18s and al-Nohrawall, a/-/'/din 
beatin het ANGA af-henim, od, Wiistenfeld, Grech. d. Stadt Mecea, 
sw) Grates: frhd/ ai-Sida (commentary on the Jig, ed. Cairo, iii, 408). 


* Magrizi, AAiat, Isted., ii, 272, 
4 Mubhibbt, AAnfdgat al-Ather, ii, 456, 
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legal decisions being based on such visionary arguments, 
especially when they sanctioned practices which were in 
eontradiction to the Sunna. To this effect is the opinion 
of al-Nawawi against any authoritative use being made of 
reputed visions in dreams.’ And the Maghribi Sunna- 
zealot, Muhammad al-‘Abdari (ob. A.n. 757, a. 1336-7), 
devotes an entire chapter of his work, which he rests on 
Nawawis authority, to combating such methods of seeking 
counsel.* 

But even up to a very recent period it has been possible 
to impose on the superstitious multitude, especially on 
those far removed from the centres of Islamic civilization, 
precepts which have been imparted by the Prophet in 
dreams. In East Africa a versified religious mannal 
(Manzimat al-tauhkid) is widely current, which was 
dictated to its editor, Almad al-Marsziiqi, in a. 1258 
(4.D, 1842), in a dream, on which the author himself, and 
a learned Javanese, have written commentaries? On Java 
too descended, in AW. 1297 (a.p, 1880), through a revelation 
of the Prophet vouchsafed toa certain Shaikh, 'Abd Allah, 
In &# VISION, an carnéest exhortation to true believers, the 
written text of which was alleged to have been found by 
the Shaikh near Muhammad's tomb at Medina, This 
exhortation was some time since brought to public notice 
by Professor Snouck Hurgronje, who has pointed out its 
signiticanee, * 

l. GoLpZinEr. 

BUDAFEST, 

fanny OF, fase. 

) Tahdhib, ed. Wiistenfold, p. 55, 1. 7, infra, 

3 Mectihul nl-aheer me serty, Alexandria, 103, iii, pp. de ff 

= Cf. on this C. H. Beeker in Der Ifo, 1011, 4i, 27, 

* De lastste Vermaning van Mohammed aan zijue Gemeente uitge- 
Vaurdigd to heb jaar I880n, Chr: in De Indieche Gide, July, 1554, 
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Tuk MEANING OF THE WoRDS How Tasu 

In one of my wife's Notes on the Babar-ndma, JRAS. 
for 1909, p. 454, an entry in the Turki language is quoted, 
referring to the gift of a manuscript of Babar's Memoirs. 
The unknown writer says therein that the manuseript, 
now known as the Kehr MS., and the foundation of the 
Iiminsky volume, was given to him in 957 a.H. (1550) 
at a place or stage (mranci!) called Hoji ‘Tash. Now, 
though Hoji is written with a wrong A, and there 1s no 
dot to indicate that 4A was the proper letter, there can 
be little doubt, [ think, that the word intended is Khwajah. 
It might also be Haji, but this is less likely. But we 
have been long puzzled to identify Hoji, or Khwajal, 
Tash, and books and maps have been searched in Vain. 
| think, however, that I have now discovered that Khwajah 
Tash is a title, and that it means the “ Master of Stone- 
work”, and that “the place called Khwijah Tash” 15 
equivalent to “the place called Farhad”, My ground is 
that in the canto of Nizami's Ahusreu and Shirin which 
deseribes the suicide of Farhad, the unhappy lover of 
Shirin, the poet proceeds to moralize on the instability of 
life, and the flux of human bodies. He says Faridiin and 
Kai-Khusrau (famous Persian kings) are now motes 
blown about by the wind, and then he adds, Khwajah 
Tash no longer lives and his breath is borne to and fro 
by the winds of autumn. Evidently by Khwijah Tash 
he means Farhad, and the allusion is to his skill as 
a sculptor and an engineer. As Nizimi tells us, Farhad 
earved the likenesses of Shirin and of Khusrau and his 
black steed Shabdiz on the rock (at Tiiq Bostin), and made 
a canal for Shirin, and was making a road for Khusrau 
—all for love of Shirin, whom he hoped to win as his 
reward—when he was treacherously slain by the false 
news of her death, If, then, Khwajah Tish be Farhad, 
the place called by the former name must in all probability 
be somewhere near Kirminshih or Bisitin (Behistin), and 
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so in the north-west part of Persia, for that is the only 


place where Farhid was employed. If this be so, and the 
date $57 be correct, the note cannot be by Humiyin, for 
he had left Persia two or three years before. However, 
the fact of the misspelling of the word Khwaéjah or Wap 
is sufficient to show that the note could not be by so 
highly educated a prince as Humayin. 

H. BEVERIDGE, 


“A History oF Fink Art in INpIA AND CEYLON ” 

Two regrettable errors occur on p. 515 of my book im 
the citation of Mr. Havell’s views on Tibetan painting. 
The quotation “splendid in drawing”, ete., is applicable, 
not to plate xlix of Indian Seulpture and Painting, 
but to a large painting in Berlin; and the reference to 
Mr. Havell's criticism of his plate li is inaccurate. His 
praise refers only to the upper figures in that composition, 
and not to the principal figure, which he correctly describes 
asa“ monstrosity ” of “thoroughly degenerate type". 

T cannot explain the lapse of attention which caused me 
to make incorrect notes on the subject, and ean only 
express my regret at the inadvertent misrepresentation of 
Mr. Havell’s opinions, Vixcentr A. Sarru. 

Junuary FG, Ite. : 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PREnIsTonic ANTHROPOLOGY 

AND ARCELEOLOGY 

The Fourteenth Session will be held in Geneva diaring 
the first week in September. Full information can he 
obtuined from the Secretary, Dr. WaLpreMan Drownna, 
16 Byd. des Tranchites, Geneva. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE History or RELI Ns 
The Fourth Session will be held at Leiden from 


September 8 to 13. Full information ean he obtained 
from the SECRETARIAT, 71 Plantsoen, Leiden. 








NOTICES OF BOOKS 


(1) Brnniorneca Buppnica, XT: MAHAVYUTPATTI. Kad. 
J. P. Mixaver. 2nd ed., with index, by N. D. 
Minoxorr. St. Petersburg, 1911. 

(2) Memorms or tHe AsiaTic Soctery oF BENGAL 
Vol. IV, No: 1, pp. 1-127: Sanskert-Trmeran— 
Excusn Vocarunary, being an edition and trans- 
lation of the Mahavyutpatti, by ALEXANDER CsOMA 
pr Koros, Ed, by E. Denison Ross, Ph.D., F.AS.B., 
and MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA Satis Cuanpra Vipya- 
BHOSANA, F.AS.B. Part L 

The first edition of the Mahavyutpatti by Minayef 
appeared in 1887, and was reviewed by Professor Zachariat 
in Galtinger Gelehrte Arczeigen, 1888, pp. 845 ff It ia 
now out of print. Minayef had at his disposition four 
MSS, (P, D, M, 0), belonging partly to the University 
Library and partly to the Asiatic Museum at 5b. Peters 
burg, and one printed eopy in the Tibetan character 
forming a part of the 123rd volume of the Tanjur (T.). 
The best among them is P, of which the editor wives 
a short description in his preface, pp. ii ff There are 
two more MSS. in St. Petersburg (L and §) whieh 
Minayef could not use for his edition in 1887, but which 
he described in the manuscript notes contained in his own 
eopy of the Mildeyutpattr, 

The present editor, N. D. Mironoff, states in his preface 
that in 1905 Professor Oldenburg suggested to him to 
prepare a new edition of the Mahdeyutpatty in which 
he would make use of the MSS. Land S and also of the 
copious notes, additions, and eorrections he had found in 
Minayef’s copy. The two new MSS. otfered comparatively 
‘few additional readings, as we can see in the notes at the 
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bottom of the pages, which are only a little more extensive 
than in the first edition. The text also shows slight 
alterations in those cases only where the first edition had 
an evident misprint or where Minayef had inserted a 
correction in his own copy. 

In this way most of the pages in both editions are 
identical, The only real difference lies in the fact that 
at the beginning of some paragraplis Minayef reproduces 
the heading, while Mironoif prefers to omit it. So, for 
instance, § 60 reads in the first edition: indrivavaimatrata 1, 
mrdvindriyah 2, madhyendriyah 3, tikshnendriyah 4. In 
the second edition we have: mrdvindriyah 1, madhyen- 
driyall 2, tikshnendriyah 3. It is clear that indriyavai- 
matrati is only the heading of the paragraph, and if 
included in the text should certainly not have a number 
attached to it. The same oceurs in § 77. The paragraph 
hegins in the first edition: Catviri dharmasamadanani 1. 
Afterwards the four dharmasamidinas are enumerated, 
and that brings the number to five, which is certainly 
wrong. The same proceeding may be observed in §§ 81, 
82, 100, 119, 120, 185, 208, 267, 269. 

The principal nd Vantage of the second edition is the 
excellent index, which reproduces every word of the 
Moahavyutpatti with its paragraph and noimber, All 
Sanskrit scholars should be thankful to Mironoff for this 
capital piece of work, 

At the end of his preface Mironoff states that whon the 
third part of his edition of the Maha vyulpetti had nearly 
left: the press another edition of the same text appeared ~ 
Calcutta, but that he could not make up his mind to give 
an opinion about this edition for the present, and that lies 
preferred to postpone it for a later oecasion. | 

This leads us to the aecondd part of our review. The 
editorsof the Sanskrit—Tibetan-English Vocabulary Denison 
Ross and Vidyibhitsana, tell us in their preface that they 
could not use Minayef's edition of the Mahdvyutpatti for 
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the beginning of their book, but that they got it from 
Dr. Thomas, librarian at the India Office in London, when 
the first sixteen pages had already left the press. 

The Caleutta edition is based on a MS. written by 
(soma de Kérés, the pioneer of Tibetan studies, I see 
from the preface, p. iv, that the Tibetan portion of 
the MS. needed little or no revision. With regard to the 
Sanskrit. this seems not to have been the case, as the 
editors were obliged to change the transcription of Csomm 
to that adopted by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and here 
and there also to correct the reading of the Sanskrit. 
The Tibetan portion of the text is not to be considered 
here—I leave this entirely toa Tibetan scholar—but inboount: 
the Sanskrit portion I must say with regret that im spite 
of the corrections which Csoma’s MS, has undergone in 
the hands of the Caleutta editors, a considerable number 
of mistakes has been allowed to stand in this edition. 
I shall prove this later on by quoting a number of words 
from § 186, and I hope that this review will come in time 
to permit the editors to correct similar mistakes in the 
second and third instalments of their edition. 

As Minayef’s and Mironoff’s editions do not give any 
translations of the words in the Voeabulary, this is 
evidently the most valuable part of the Caleutta edition. 
Here also the editors have followed Csoma in nine cases 
out of ten, and they are certainly not to be blamed for 
doing so. Still, in some cases, for which examples are 
given in the preface, they have been obliged to correct 
Csoma’s translation. 

I shall now submit to the reader a number of interesting 
words from § 186, with their translations. R. designates 
the Russian edition, C. the Caleutta edition. 

§ 186 R.=34 C. gives the names of the degrees or 
classes among men, 

No. 44 BR. bhatavaligra =43 C. ghatavolagra. Neither 
reading is satisfactory, but R. is supported by all MSS., 


‘ars « | a be = "I =. 5 | 
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while C. is an arbitrary correction of the Caleutta editors — 
The translation is not given. 

No. 59 R. karavilikah = 57 C. karavalika (Taravirikn), 
“he that carries the crooked sword.” Both readings are 
equally correct, as we tind them both in Hemacandra’s 
Abhidhinacintimani, 788 Sech., and Taravarikaé, ib, 782, 
Trikiindaseshs, 2.8.54, and Haravali 133. Karapalika 
occurs also in Pali Abhidhinappadipiké $92. The ecom- 
mentator of Hemacandra calls it turushkiyudham, and 
this has induced Weber (Indische Studien, 16. 38) to 
angeest that it might be a Persian loan-word (just as 
aphava below). If it is Sanskrit the literary meaning 
would be “ hand-protecting ”. 

No. 71 BR. dandavasikn = 69 (, toveareiis: Danida- 
wisika and the identical Seppe (Trk, 2. 8. 24) can 
mean either “a doorkeeper” or “a village headman ", 
The reading of ©. dandavadika, a the translation “ the 
keeper of a serpent” are supported by no authority. 

No. 64 KR. spharika = 62 ©. papairika, “the shield-bearer.” 
Spharika is evidently derived from sphara, “shield,” 
Hem. 783, Zachariae, Indische Lericographia, p. 67, takes 
it to be a Sanskritization of the Prakrit phar, but T think 
thut Nuldecke (Monatsherichte der Berliner Academie, 
1884, p. 1109) is right, who considers it os a Persian 
joan-word. Why the editors of C, have changed this into 
papirika [ cannot tell. 

No, 84 BR. dhanuvadi = 82 C. dhanavaidin. Both are 
evidently incorrect and the reading in the footnotes of 
R. dhatuvadi witast be adopted. Cf Hiravali 195, 
“The: meaning is the same os that of the preceding 
khanyavadi, * skilful in discovering mines.” C. substitutes 
dhanavidin (which is not to be found elsewhere) and 
translates “a broker" or “ go-between ’ 

No. 89 R. khatikah = 7 C. Ennaitice The correct 
reading is is khattika = miineavikrayi, a “buteher" or 
“seller of mueab” See Hemaecandra’s Anckirthas. 3.30. 

7 a - 
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No. $7 R. bhraingarikah = 95 C. bhraiamgarika (?). 
‘The correct reading (if one is correct) must be that of Rt, 
‘as the second is no Sanskrit word at all, but the meaning 
is obscure. The St. Petersburg dictionary suggests that 
it may be a wrong derivation from bhrigara, ‘a water-jar,” 
and identical in meaning with the following stipakéra, 
“in cook.” 

No. 102 R. palaganda = 99 C. palaganda, “ carpenter.” 
‘This word is correct, and the translation as well, It 
oveurs also in Pali, Abhidhinappadipika 506, Monier- 
Williams derives it from pala, “straw,” but the second 
part remains obscure. 

No. 113 R. cilakuttah = 110 C. dilakuha, “ stone- 
utter.’ The commentary on Hemac. Annkarthas. 1i, 82, 
explains it by gilakuttakah purushah, There can be no 
doubt. about the meaning of the word. The reading of 
C. is not to be found elsewhere. 

No. 140 R. maudrikah = 140 C. mantrika, “a writer, 
clerk, amannuensis.” According to Bohtlingk and Monter- 
Williams maudrika jaa maker of seals (mudri). Mantrika, 
on the contrary, means “a sorcerer” (see Munklha 69), 
and this may be the correct reading here, as it serrees 
best with the preceding words maushtika and vidishaka, 

No. 155 RB. krshivalah = 146 C. krshipala, “a nent 
herd.” Both readings are here equally good ; the second 


is the better from am etymological point of view, but 


the first is also supported by good authorities, See, for 
instance, Hemac, S00. 

No. 168 Ro badhakah = 158 C. vadaka (vidiu). The 
reading vadhaka, although supported by no manuseript, 


would be still better. In any case the meaning must 


be “murderer” or “hangman”, 05 this only agrees with 
the preceding words and with the following hananam. 
“putting to death.” The reading of C. and the translation 
“ petitioner " are totally out of place here 

E have reached the end of my review. In the chapter 
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which I have selected, we have found about a dozen 
words with regard to which the Calcutta edition and 
the two Russian editions do not agree, and in most of 
these cases the Russian reading has proved to be the 
better one. As for the translations, Denison Ross says 
in his preface that where any difference arises between 
the Sanskrit and the Tibetan, he has followed the Tibetan; 
and I certainly cannot blame him for this. 

The present instalment represents about one-third of 
Csoma's manuscript, If in the following instalments 
the editors will be careful to stick to the Russian text. 
and to deviate only from it when there is a palpable 
reason (as, for instance, in the case of dhinuvadi above), 
I have no doubt that their work will be an excellent 
addition to Indian lexicography. 

EK. MULLER. 

BERNE. 

Norwher, Jef, 


EPIGHAPHIA AEYLANICA, BEING LiTHIC AND OTHER IxscrIP- 
TIONS OF CEYLON. Edited and translated by Dox 
MARTINO DE AILVA WICKREMASINGHE. Vol, I, Part V- 
London, 1911. 

In the fifth instalment of his interesting work Wickre- 
imasinghe gives us seven important inscriptions, of which 
only one (No. 18) is mentioned in mY Ancient Inseri pplions 
af Ceylon, The rest was discovered by the editor 
and Mr. Gell during the last decade of the nineteenth 
century. 

Nos. 12 and 14 are pillar inseriptions dated from the 
first yenr of the reign of King Abhaya Salamevan, No. 13 
from the month Hil (October-November), No, 12 from the 
month Undvaep (November—December), Wiek remasinghe 
has found in the 5st chapter of the Mahivamsa that 
Kutthaka, the chief captain of King Sena II, built the 


pirivenn Senfisenipati and endowed it with great 
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possessions. This might induce us to identify the 
Kutthaka of the Mahavamsa with the Kuttha of our 
inseription, and in this case the name of the king, Abhaya 
Salamevan, would correspond to Sena Il (917-52 A.D.) 
But for different reasons, stated on p. 165, Wickremasinghe 
somes to the conclusion that Abhaya Salamevan cannot be 
identified with Sena, but rather with one of his immediate 
successors, either Udaya I (952-63) or Kassapa IV 
(963-80), 

No. 14 is a lub inscription by Queen Lilavati, found in 
Anuradhapara, Wickremasinghe compares it with the 
Abhayavaeva pillar (A.LC., No. 157) of Lag Vijaya Singu 
Kit. I am ready to admit that I was wrong in stating 
(A.LC., p. 69) that Lag Vijaya Singu Kit married Queen 
Lilavati; he was only her chief minister. Abhi Salamevan 
is simply an epithet of the queen, and the first line of the 
inscription 157 should be translated thus: General Lag 
Vijaya Singu Kit, chief minister to Queen Abha Salamevan 
Lilavati, ete. 

No. 15 is again a slab inseription, dated from the twelfth 
year of a king who calls himself Abhi Salamevan, and has 
been identified by Mr. Bell with Dappula V (191-1003). 
Piriheli, in line 40, is a gerand of pirithenava, “to deprive,” 
as I have already stated with regard to the verbal noun 
pirihelima, with the same signification, in my edition of 
Heranasika in Festgruss an Rudolf von Roth, p. 29. 

Nos. 16 and 17 are pillar inscriptions, the first at 
Buddhanechiila, 47 miles from Anuradhapura, belonging to 
Vajiragga, the captain whom King Udaya I (952-63) sent 
with Prince Mahinda to quell a rebellion raised by 
Kittaggabodhi, the second at Moragoda, near the Padaviya 
tank belonging to King Kassapa IV, the brother and 
successor of Udaya T (963-80). 

With regard to the translation I have only one observa- 
tion to make. The word mahavar, C. 25, is translated 
by “chief artisans" on p. 171, and in the footnote 
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Wickremasinghe explains it by Skt. mahdkdra or mahd- 
aearya. He admits also the possibility to identify it 
with Skt. malsyukdra, “fisher,” or mainsakara, * butcher.” 
The same word occurs in the tablets of Mahinda IV at 
Mihintale, B. 54 (Hp. Cey!. 07, 112), and in the slab 
inscription of the same king near the stone canoe (Ep. 
Ceyl. 118, 120), besides on the pillar of Kassapa IIT in 
the jungle near Mihintale (ATC. No, 115, A. 3, CG. 2). 
“There Wickremasinghe translates it by “high roads”, 
and in this sense it would correspond to the Skt. Mahapara. 
L believe that this meaning is the correct one, and that 
the translation on p. 171 must be corrected in this passage. 
The words rad hol haemiyan are the subject and the 
words suver mahavar are the object of the sentence. 
Suvar corresponds to Skt. supdra just as mahavur to 
mahdpira. In this case the translation would run thus; 
“That the servants of the royal family should not enter 
the good roads and the high roads.” In fact, nobody can 
understand why the goldsmiths or the butchers or the 
eooks or the fishmongers should be concerned in an edict 
in which the entrance of a certain temple property is 
forbidden to highway robbers, thieves, and inurderers, 

On the Moragoda pillar, B. 19, we find the word pas- 
laduvan, which Wickremasinghe translates by “keepers of 
record books”. In the note thereto he compares paspot 
in the Mihintale tablets, A. 54, rendered there by “ register ", 
the corresponding Skt. word being piiicthipuataka, In 
my translation of this passage (A.TC., 117) 1 had 
‘rendered paspot by “tive books", but I admit that 
Wickremasinghe's is better, especially with reference to 
the passage on the Moragoda pillar, where my rendering 
‘could not suit at all. 

No. 18 is a rock inscription of King Gajabihu I (177— 
99 4.p.) at Palu Mackiccaeva. The square letters belong 
to the southern Brahmi alphahet of the second century, 
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Wickremasinghe has found out that the tank in the Upala 
district in question is the Vadamannka tank, which, 
however, cannot be identified, and that the community 
of priests to whieh this tank was granted was that of « 
the Thipirima at Anuridhapura. 

Our best thanks are due to Mr. Wickremasinghe for the 
great care he took in editing these mseriptions. We hope 
that he will soon gratify us with a new instalment of 
his valuable work. ari, 


Benne. 
Novenber, LA, 


Die Gescurcure pen Danartamas. Von G. ScHULEMANS, 
Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1911. pp. 262; 820 m. 
The priest-kings of Tibet are certainly of suthcient 
political and religious importance and interest to justily 
a special work devoted to their history. Asa contribution 
towards such a systemutic history, Mr. Rockhill published 
in 1910, in the Z"ewng Pao, an important mass of new 
material under the title of “'The Dalai Lamas of Lhasa and 
their Relations with the Manchu Emperors”. Yet, strange 
to say, this essential source of material is neither utiltzed 
nor even mentioned in the text of the book under notice, 
which was issued over a year later. By this omission the 

work loses materially in interest and completeness. 

Herr Schulemann has compiled his volume from the 
iniscellancous references scattered through many books of 
travel and systematic accounts of Buddhism, the titles of 
which are mostly cited in the footnotes. It embodies, 
however, no new material and displays a tendency to 
diseursiveness and the inelusion of much irrelevant 
matter, About one-third of the volume is taken up with 
introductory remarks upon topics having little or no direct 
bearing upon the subject of the book. The first chapter, 
extending to fifty-four pages, deals with Buddhism im 
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ludian, China, and elsewhere from its origin until 
‘Tsongkhapa’s reformation: and the second chapter with 
the general features of that reformation itself, from which 


-issued the yellow-cap sect. Although the Dalai Lamas 


eventually arose within this sect, voluminous remarks npon 
its general features are scarcely called for in a history 
of these hierarchs, especially as priest-kingship was 
established in Tibet several centuries before the yellow- 
cap seet originated. 

In the account of the Dalai Lamas, which begins in the 
middle third of the book, we notice a want of accuracy on 
some elementary points, and even on the origin of the title 
Dalai. The old confusion between the terms Dalar 
and Gyal-ba in the belief that they were synonymous is 
repeated. As a fact, the designation Deli (or properly 
Yalai, as the present writer has shown in these pages 
from Tibetan sources) was a Mongolian title conferred by 
the dominant prince Altan Khan in L576 a.n, upon the 
third of the series of vellow-cap hicrarchs (as Rockhill 
long ago pointed out from Chinese sources); and not until 
two generations later did the Dalais attain the temporal 
sovereignty. 

On the other hand, the epithet Gyal-be, the equivalent 
of the Sanskrit Jina or “The Victorious One”, a common 
cognomen of the historical Buddha as well as the mystied| 
supernatural Buddhas of the Quarters, which is now 
applied to the later Dalai Lamas, has not heen shown 
to have been applied to the earlier Dalais or to their non- 
Dilot predecessors: amongst the yellow-cap hierarchs of 
Lhasa. The later official Tibetan lists apply the term 
Gyal-be also to a long series of Tibetan and Indian monks 
and more or less mythieal personages stretching back to 
the mythical Avalokita himself. But this list, as the 
writer of the present notice has shown, was presumably 
the invention of the first sovereign Dalai Lama so late 
as the seventeenth century a.p,, and merely a part of the 
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fictitious ancestry fabricated for himself and lis two 
predecessor Dalai Lamas. 

Amongst minor mistakes it may be noted that the 
vernacular form and etymology ascribed to the word 
Darjiling, namely “ Dar-rgyas-gling” (1V and 145), is 
undoubtedly wrong. The word is certainly “rDo-rje-glin ” 
(pronounced Dor-je-ling), or “The place of the rDo-rje 
(or vajra, thunderbolt)". It is thus written locally, and 
a legend of the thunderbolt is current at the shrine, the 
history of which is known and has been cited by the 
writer in his Buddhism of Tibet’ The current English 
form of the name owes its exchange of « for o to the later 
uninformed official system of Indian spelling—the earlier 
official forms having been until after Hooker's day Dorjeling 
and Derjiling, in keeping with the actual pronunciation 
and true form. 

For the preparation of a fuller history of the Dalai 
Lamas a large amount of new material is now available in 
the shape of numerous biographies and collected works 
of the Grand Lamas of Lhasa and Tashilhunpo, collected 
by the present writer in Tibet during the Younghusband 
Mission of 1904, These volumes are now deposited in the 
libraries of the India Office, British Museum, Oxford and 
Cambridge, with the rest of his. collection, and await 


examination. L. A. WADDELL. 


GRAMMAR OF THE PeRsiAN LANGUAGE. Part I: ACCIDENCE, 
by J. T. Puatrs; revised and enlarged by G. 5. 
Rankine. Part Il: Sysrax, by G. S. RANKING. 
Svo. Oxford, 1911. 

There appears to be current an ideo that the Persian 
tongue is of transcendent simplicity and beautifully easy 
to acquire. Doubtless the foot-rule which measures the 

1 See alo Place, Ricer, and Mountain Names in Darjiling District 
aw? Sithim; by L. A. Waddell, in JASB., 1891, p. 09. 

Jas. 112 a4 
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value of books by their thickness has helped in the 
formation of this opinion; doubtless a glance within the 
pages of Persian grammars themselves has demonstrated 
sufficiently its truth. Many grammars indeed of New 
Persian have been published in European tongues, and 
unfailingly they point out prefatorily or otherwise how 
extraordinarily unembarrassed by grammatical roughness 
is the path of the speech of the Land of the Lion and the 
Sun. Each grammarian travels rapidly and cheerfully in 
the steps of his predecessors, mayhap bringing « pebble 
that the microscope has discovered, and in the end all with 
mutual congratulations comfortably rest in the airy palace 
of faney of the Ashib-i-vagir va namis on the cushions of 
the ease of accomplishment incomplete. 


| wep ols ete aa oSS th ae 
In short there has been really no Persian grammar of 
outstanding merit, no grammar comparable with those of 
the first rank that treat of the classical and modern 
European tongues. The Lecturer in Persian at Oxford has 
—s igsued a revised and enlarged edition of the late Professor 
Platts’ Grammar. That grammar, so far as it went, was 
undoubtedly the best English—Persian scholarship could 


jag ys a 
show. Unfortunately it was never completed. The 

syntax, which his sound knowledge of the language would | 
have given, never appeared, and students have had to chew <4 


the cud of patience whilst elaborating a syntax of their 
own from their own reading. To this new edition. however, 
Mr. Ranking los added a ayntax. He has proposed to 
himself the construction of « systematic syntax modelled 
after a series of grammars concerning the quality of which 
ignorance on our part prevents any statement, 

The object of a scientific syntax is to teach and explain 
the correct and idiomatic usage of a language in its 
; entirety if possible, | Mr. Rankin g has made a pioneer 

effort to do so (though evidently the immediate object is to. 


a. 
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assist in translating from English into Persian), not 
altogether unhappy, yet not in our opinion with entire 
snecess. It might have been fuller; there might have 
been less repetition; there should have heen more examples 
with the names of all the authors attached. A student is 
not acquainted with the whole range of Persian literature, 
nor yetis he able to recognize at a glance a line of verse, 
and it is at least desirable for him to know whether 
a citation is prose or poetry, a distich from Firdansi or a 
sentence from the Vazir-i-Khin-i-Lankurain. Further, for 
the guidance of the student greater care should have been 
taken to point out constructions which, though classical, 
are to-day obsolete and those also which are most usual. 
One does not write or speak Elizabethan English. This 1s 
one great fault we tind with the book, since there is no 
monition given as in the first edition. It is a matter of 
opinion, of course, but. we should have preferred the 
Persian of Persia to-day considered as the norm, with the 
classical and pre-classical features subjoined in notes. This 
explains doubtless the reason for many omissions, and the 
summary way in which the prepositions are dismissed. The 
treatment of tenses is unsatisfactory. Much that ts given 
in Part I] of the Syntax will be found already stated in 
Part I or even in the Accidence. One of the most 
important subjects omitted is a thorough exposition of the 
collocation of words in a sentence. Is the student to 
suppose any order is permissible? He may then con- 
gratulate himself on writing such exquisite Persian as this: 
MSG as Sy oles a> 4. A curious feature also is 
the repetition of examples. We have noted in the Syntax 
at least twenty-two given twice and not always for a 
different purpose. Perhaps thia is a peculiarity of the 
method on which the syntax is based. 

In order better to give our general impression we shall 
consider one of the sections, say that on the noun-clause, 
In the first place there is no detinition of what a noun-clause 
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is, and secondly the “two great classes" are neither 
mutually exclusive nor yet complete. The division ts also 
bad. ‘To make A depend on the quality of the sentence 
(even though “ that” is in Britannia type), and B on the 
introductory word, breaks a common rule of logical 
division. The term “that-clause” is objectionable. 
A clause introduced by “that” is not necessarily a noun 
clause. Examples § 49 (ii) and § 50 (1), p. 257, are 
repeated on p. 258. For ourselves we should consider 
the clauses in § 50, ah po La G SN, and § 62, 
sshd’ pe a ye iF comparable with the Greek (owoe:) 
Gra¢ py epeis Gri oti Ta Swtexa Gig €F, as so bordering 
on the final construction as to warrant their treatment 
under that head. Example in § 51 (2) is repeated on 
p- 267. § 64 1s practically a repetition of & 51. The 
four examples in § 53 do not contain noun-clanses. 
We should think that of pales ple el Ft soul 
is a simple sentence. Example in § 54 (3) is repeated 
from p. 233, and (4) 1s found again at p, 272. It in 
somewhat difficult to understand why the sentence in 
§ 56, p, 260, saat) bw lke G oped, should be said 
to have a noun-clause, and at p. 247 a consecutive clause, 
and again why on p. 261 aad wen" wid; 4 Mats i Spat 
should contain «a noun-clause, and at p. 246 \y an 
aS ctl. a final clause, the result in each case being 
uncertain. In the examples in 88 a0, 60 we wonder 
where the noun-clause 1s. Im §61 the fourth example 
is found also at p. 236. In §62 (4) and (5) have no 
noun-clauses, and the clause in (6), found also at p. 239, 
18 final, Again, in § 63% (2) a schoolboy would not dare 
call see Ung A> or adeS l= ate > noun-clauses 
without danger of chastisement. The term noun-clause 
has a definite fixed connotation in grammatical language, 
yet the author has used it not only wrongly but to include 
what looks like a miscellany of jottings gathered from 
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reading. A scientific grammar demands a precise use 
of terms, and either the Eastern grammatical terminology 
should rule uniformly throughout or the Western. § 64 
deals with Oratio Recta and Oratio Obliqua. A more 
thorough and varied treatment would have given greater 
satisfaction. Surely it was not necessary to give twice 
the same example from the Bahiristan of Oratio Obliqua ; 
besides, some texts give we and a though the 
Schlecta-Wssehrd printed edition reads ay and so, 2. 
Phillott in his edition of Haji Baba says the use of the 
indirect is on the increase. Less ambiguous examples, 
then, and more of them ought here to have been given. 

As regards the Aeccidence, Professor Platts’ work 15 too 
well known to require any comment. Mr.Ranking has made 
some additions and some alterations in arrangement. He 
has relegated the original verb-classification to an appendix, 
and substituted his own; the section on compound-words 
has been remodelled, and changes have been made in 
the part dealing with the Arabic verbal forms. Platts’ 
Grammar deals with the classical language. In its 
revised condition one would have liked greater attention 
paid to present-day usnge. Forms that are now disused 
might have been asterisked, Among the additions it 
might have been noticed that in a series of plural nouns 
«i or ls is very commonly added to the last only, and 
that in an adjectival series there is a peculiar and idiomatic 
use of the le! as conjunctional connective. Attention 
might have been drawn also to the adding of the 
superlative suffix wis to the last adjective in a number, 
and to the fact that in the older and newer language the 
comparative 5 is sometimes added to nouns (v. Nicholson's 
edition of the Tadhkiratu ‘l-Awliya, vol. ii, p. 9 of the 
Introduction), Again, = ly as an adversative particle 
with the signification of “nevertheless” is not a Persian 
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idiom (ef. the Urdi and Hindi use of | 4» arat, in the 


principal clause in a sentence where the subordinate 1s 
eoneessive). 

The section on Prosody, consisting of a short examination 
of metres and hints on secansion, is also the work of the 
reviser. We hold, however, with Salemann and Shukovski: 
“Tm Baue des persischen Verses herscht das streng proso- 


- dische Princip der altclassischen Sprachen, welches yon der 
-Quantitit der Silben ausgeht, "and think that for practical 
“purposes the idea of vowels long and short together with 


the ax%i ..3 will give best instant aid in the seansion 


ofa Persian verse. The addition of this section is heartily 


to be commended. The book itself is well printed, and 


wonderfully free from typographical error. A greater” 


variety of type would certainly not have been without 
advantages. The use of the lower case, for instance, to 
differentiate notes and remarks would have made for greater 
clearness in the presentation of the principal matter. 

We have remarked the following :— 


‘p. Si. wsiT instead of iat (if ot all) as present stem of 


p. 188. csdtce ool for yee isl. 
p. 226. wo for wo. 
p. 245. 5 transliterated os wa ond » when ea and w oceur 


regularly. 


p. 250, -ascul for axl. 

p 261, weathe for uke. 

p. 262. Sah. j SL for acto je. 
p. 262. eg for sy! 24 ob. 


oO AL last,” w we said when we saw announced the publica- 
tion of a scientific Persian syntax; “not yet,” we now 


say. Nevertheless the grammar before us is the best 
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has been broken we shall hope that Mr. Ranking may 
be able to change our “ not yet” into “at last” by giving 
us a separate and complete treatise on Persian syntax, 
not framed upon any extraneous model but according 
to the plan which his great learning and experience shall 
suggest as most suitable to an Eastern language. Too 
long, as he says, has it been the custom to look on syntax 
in Persian as a quantity to be neglected, and to forget 
that in reality Persian is one of the most idiomatic of 
living or dead tongues. 7:8 We: 


Geauty: A CareseE Drama. Translated from the 
Original by Rev. J. MacGowan. London: EL L 
Morice, 9 Cecil Court, Charing Cross, 1911. 

The Chinese are enthusiastic theatre-goers and will sit 
for hours entranced, watching the phantasmagoria of 
gorgeously attired actors in the silks and satins and 
plumes of bygone days, albeit the stage is well-nigh bare 
of our modern-day appanage of furnishing and scenic 
aceessories. The plays themselves are short, but they 
follow one after the other with scarce any interval. Hence 
the idea in the West that Chinese plays last for days. 

In this brochure we have one of these almost in- 
numerable printed dramas of the Chinese put into English 
blank verse. Like many of the plays it is founded upon 
historical facts, 

Though women are not allowed, asa rule, on the stage 
in China, many of the seenés which are enacted have for 
their motif romance in which, it is needless to say, woman 
has her fair share. The title of the story in this case is 
the name of the heroine, who lived some 1,800 years ago. 
Her travic tale is most popular among the lovers of the 
drama in China. The Chinese story, whether told in the 
form of & novel or dramntized, is generally interesting, 
often most interesting; for we then get the intimate life 
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of the people pictured by those who are familiar with all 
its phases. The present drama is no exception to this rule, 
as scene succeeds scene in the course of the fouracts. The 
story begins with a double dream. The Emperor dreams 
of a beauteous maiden, and the lovely girl dreams of the 
Emperor. Love at first sight, though the vision of each is 
ina dream. The dream must come true, so wills the Son 
of Heaven and so Heaven itself wills; but the powers of 
ill, personified in the villain of the piece, frustrate the 
rapid consummation of events, and when at last all seems 
well—the tragedy of it all—then Beauty's loyal sacrifice 
for the weal of her country. 

Mr. Macgowan is well fitted for his task. He has spent 
a long life in China, is thoroughly familiar with the people 
and their language, and has the ability to put the Chinese 
verse into a good readable English equivalent. 

The book is well printed and in its simple binding looks 
dainty and attractive. 

J. Dyer Bau 


Corrvs IxscrirrioxumM SeEMITICARUM An Acap. INSCRIP- 
TIONUM ET LITERARUM HUMASIORUM CONDITUM ATQUE 
piGgestuM. Pars |; Inscriptiones phonicias continens 
tom. ii, fasciculus quartus. Folio; pp. 417-579. 
Paris: E reipublice typographeo, 1911. 

The latest instalment of the C.LS. consists of a series 
of 648 imseriptions from Carthage, to which are added 
eight Neo-Punic ones, bringing the total of Phornician 
inseriptions up to 3,251. At the first glance the monotony 
of this class of inscriptions is somewhat depressing, and 
one cannot but sympathize with the editers’ final sigh 
of relief at the conclusion of a longum at ingratum 
opus. Yet it was by no means a thankless task, because 
every student of Semitic philology must feel deeply 
grateful to them for the untiring industry, accuracy, 
and comprehensiveness displayed in their reproduction of 
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the inscriptions and their notes thereon. Their suggestions 
in the restoration of missing letters in the fragmentary 
legends are, as a rule, happy, and even where the reader 
might differ from them there is little room for improve- 
ment. The sameness of the texts might be taken as a sign 
of stagnation in religious matters, and one might ask 
whether ib was worth the trouble to collect, reproduce, and 
comment on every small fragment of these inscriptions. 
Now the conservatism visible in these votive tablets is 
itself a phenomenon of some interest, but of real im- 
portance is the great variety of persons’ names which would 
certainly enrich the Semitic vocabulary if we knew the 
way to read them and how to determine their etymologies. 
This, of course, offera much material for speculation and 
research, and shows the necessity of preserving every scrap 
that has been unearthed. 

The instalment before us contains a number of new 
names, many of which are quite obseure. The followmg 
survey gives these names in alphabetical order, together 
with some non-committing attempts at elucidating their 
Meanings. 

SNEOVN (3,000). In the second syllable the editors 
think of the Latin /epus. Might it not stand for elephas ? 
We know of the extensive use made by the Punians of the 
elephant in warfare, and the image of the elephant appears 
on the coins of Juba I, king of Numidia (see Gesenius, 
Monuwmenta phan, tab, 42), The name might thus mean 
“elephant'’s strength ” (7). 

S5*s (3,189) is very happily explained by Dr. Slousehz, 
one of the editors, as Ssnn “enilor 

satya (2,859), * Baal has blessed.” 

Stim (2,643). The possible readings suggested by the 
editors, 1737 or 435 Gallus, have little to recommend 
themselves. Why not let it stand, viz. oan of, lege 
J. Dor. 235 and —<« LAr. and Ta) Ar. | 
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T71(2,806) is compared by the editors to YI, but 
ef, oFhc. 

wan (3,056). The suggestions of the editors are not 
convineing, though at present nothing better offers. Is it 
perhaps adeAdas ? 

PTE (3,092). 

PEM (2,877). 

YON (3,179). 

MID (3,145). Ch ANID (Lidzbarski, Handlnch, 
p.: 298). 

0° (3,188). The editors’ suggestion BOIS Ma[nea jesus 
eannot be accepted off-hand, as one would expect WI. Is 
it not BIS Magus ? 

“7DD (3,066) and MYDD (3,108), to which perhaps also 
belongs "S1DH (Cooke, Tert Book, p. 156), All three 
names might be ethnic forms of Massilia, 

xIpD (3,049). To the suggestions civen by the editors 
we might add the Mishnic 7p (Taanith, ii, 2). 

MS (3,141). The editors’ Metellus is quite acceptable. 

NDD (3,000). Souso. 

Doo (S,194), Sallam (7), 

“HD (2,882) is scarcely to be connected with S50°D as 
the editors suggest. It might perhaps be connected with 
“O10, which occurs several times in the well-known marble 
stele, British Museum, Cyprus, Room No, 31. 

“AD73Y (2,630). 

"35°55 (3,148). Dr. Slonschs suggests [NER Philip- 
pina. With less violence to the spelling we might read it 
Totvdborn. 

ree (2,655). 

7B (2,946). 

P27 (2,909). 

y | (2.700) might stand for yiDw (Num. Xiil, 4). Both 
names occur in Professor Suchan’s Aramiiisehe Papyrus 
wnd Ostraka, etc., 8.1.8; 9.1.21; 17,1.5,and 18,col, iii. 1.3. 
The same work contains a number of pottery stamps with 
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Pheenician names found in Elephantine, From this cireum- 
stance we may infer that commercial intercourse existed 
between this place and Carthage or the Pheenician mother 
country. Several of these names are quite new. 

I have only to add that the reading [20 (2,632) is 
probably but « stonemason’s mistake for JON. There is 
no evidence that the Aramaic deity 127 (2 Kings v, 18) 
was worshipped in Carthage. The name DINSS (in the same 
inscription) probably stands for DYINVON, ef. Giddeneme 
(Pomulus, scene 3) = DYIT. [5 (3,158) isonly a misprint 
for j.- 

Appended to the volume is a concordance of the numbers 
of the inseriptions in the Corps with the older collections, 
and, of course, very useful, The editors are to be heartily 
congratulated on the completion of the volume. 

—— H. HigscHFre.p. 
Tne CHINESE at Home, By J. Dyer Batt. 1.S.0., M.B.A.S. 
8vo; pp. xii, 370. R-T.S., London, 5s. net. 

Nearly fifty years residence among the Chinese, a close 
study of their literature, manners, and customs, an intimate 
acquaintance at first hand with the old regime, and 
a minute knowledge of the causes leading to the new 
‘order are no mean qualifications for a writer on China. 
Mr. Ball has already distinguished himself as 4 Sinologue, 
and his writings on Chinese subjects, his grammars and 
dictionaries of the Canton dialects, and treatises on the 
Chinese Classies have made him well known to students 
and residents in the Far East. His Things Chinese 16 
a mine of information and one of the few indispensable 
working tools for the student of the Chinese people. One 
naturally turns with interest to a new volume from our 
author, for here we expect to reap the fruit of a rich 
experience, 

The feeling of an old China hand in reading this book 
is one of familiarity. The whole atmosphere is as Chinese 
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as are the excellent reproductions im colour of sketches by 
native artists which are a feature of the volume, The 
book is a sympathetic study of o much described but 
httle understood people. The oft-recurring phrases such 
as “the author came across a case in point” inspire the 
reader with a sense of security regarding the writer's 
interpretation of Chinese life. 

The book is divided into twenty-seven chapters. There 

are seven coloured plates, six being reproductions of native 
drawings, besides numerous well-selected photos, Tt is 
only possible to make a selection in a short review. The 
chapter on “The Life of a Dead Chinaman “ helps to reveal 
the secret of the amazing continuity of Chinese life and 
thought, and shows how the dead hand of the past has 
stifled China's progress. The chapter on “ Fung Shui” also 
explains some of the causes at the bottom of the “arrested 
development ” of China, and throws a flood of light upon 
the curious anomaly of a country infinitely rich in natural 
resources but remaining so miserably poor as China is. 
| The “ Much Married Chinaman " fives a peep into the 
domestic life of the people. It will be Surprising as well 
os refreshing to muny in England to know that “in China 
the mother-in-law is held up to the highest respect and 
almost worship ”. 

The chapter on “John Chinaman Abroad ” should be 
carefully studied by all who are interested in the future 
relations of East and West, The Yellow stream is set 
towards the Occident, and no Exclusion Treaties will stem 
the tide. Some 200,000 Chinese innnally migrate from 
the country, and a perusal of this chapter proves that such 
emigration is not necessarily an evil, One should read in 
connexion with this chapter that on “The Yellow Peril”. 
Mr. Ball has done great service in revealing the real mind 
of China as expressed by her sages regarding war. “The 
idea that China will rouse herself in her hundreds of 
millions to overrun the Far West is a fevered dream 
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not that Chinese brains are not capable of the formation 
of plans of warfare,” but because by temperament her 
people are peaceable, and apart from external pressure 
will probably remain 80. 

There is a delightful chapter on “John Chinaman’s 
Little Ones". “China is a land of children,” and these 
“quaint mites of humanity” with their droll mtxture 
of babyishness and maturity are very fascinating. 
“A population large enough to fill a kingdom peoples 
the rivers, ete., of China.” “John Chinaman Afloat” 
ia a vivid deseription of a little known part of the 
Celestial Empire, The section on opium, “ The Drug: 
Foreign Dirt ”—the Chinese name for opium—should be 
pondered well. The whole subject 1s controversial, and 
various opinions are held as to the regularity of its 
‘ntroduction into China, and the attitude of Britain 
regarding the trade. There is even disagreement about 
the effect of opium-smoking on the individual, and 
Mr. Ball’s words, “ body-ruining, mind-enfeebling, and 
soul-blasting drug,” may sound strong, but one must 
remember that his experience as Registrar of Chinese 
and his intimate relations with them for years constitute 
him an authority. 

The style is simple and forcible, and the book really 
enables the reader to understand the Chinaman, It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Ball in the leisure afforded him by 
retirement from the Civil Service will venture upon a larger 
and more ambitious examination of the Chinese character. 

Harpy JoOwerr, 


A Hisrory or Frise Arr is Inpia ann Cevton. By 
Vincent A. Surru, M.A., LCS. Ret. pp. xix, 516. 
Oxford, 1911. 

In this fine volume Mr. Vincent Smith has made the first 
comprehensive survey yet attempted of the whole field of 
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Indian Fine Art in all its branches from its beginnings to 
the present day. The field is a vast one, and it is dotted 
(if one may be allowed the expression) with isolated and 
fragmentary remains, often without ostensible connexion 
one with the other. A school of art springs suddenly to 
light and then lapses into obscurity, the next illumination 
of the scene disclosing something apparently entirely 
different. To deal adequately with such a subject on 
historical principles requires qualifications not easily to 
be found combined in one individual; historical knowledge, 
research, and accuracy, combined with critical faculty and 
msthetic perception and tempered by a sane and balanced 
judgment, are part of the indispensable equipment of the 
writer who grapples with this task, and it may be fairly 
asserted that Mr. Vincent Smith does not fail when judged 
by this severe criterion. 

The classification of subjects alone affords an index of the 
difficulties of dealing with such a comprehensive field. 
Should the art of each period be treated as a whole, or 
should each branch, painting, sculpture, or architecture, be 
dealt with consecutively? Some cross-division is inevitable, 
and the art inspired by rival creeds, Hinduism, Buddhism, or 
Muhammadanism,demands separate treatment. Mr. Vincent 
Smith's treatment is practical, if not always consistent. 
Hindu architecture, for instance, is treated in chap, ii from 
the earliest period to the present day, while Muhammadan 
architecture from the twelfth century till modern times 
is not dealt with till chap. xii, where it is placed with 
other foreign arts towards the end of the volume. Yet 
Hindu eighteenth century painting, which is equally an 
offshoot of Persian art, is dealt with in chap, ix, in immediate 
succession to the painting of Ajanta. Good reasons may 
be assigned for this treatment, and in fact there is no 
posstble arrangement which would not be open to criticism 
of some kind. Roughly speaking, the indigenous styles 
have been dealt with first, but with them must be included 
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early importations of foreign methods (as in the case of 
Gandhara sculpture). Later foreign influences are dealt 
with in chaps. xi to xiv, which are concerned with the 
Central Asian and Persian art, introduced by successive 
Muhammadan invasions. 

Outside India proper the art of Ceylon has been rightly 
meluded, but no fixed rule seems to have been followed in 
dealing with the other countries into which Brahmanism 
or Buddhism were carried by migration. The sculptures 
of Java are dealt with, but not its architecture, while the 
great Hindu buildings of Kamboja are not mentioned. 
Siam is omitted, while Tibet is included. The subject of 
the colonizing of Further India and the Archipelago is 
a vast one, and might well form the subject of a separate 
treatise, but a partial inclusion (such as that of the Boro 
Budar sculptures) is perhaps to be regretted. Javanese 
art. (like Tibetan) can only be considered Indian in its 
original inspiration, and shows signs of such varying 
ethnical elements that it is very doubtful whether it should 
be elassed as Indian, although it finds a proper place in 
a description of arts illustrating the Brahmanical and 
Buddhist religions. 

These are minor points; the main substance of 
Mr. Vincent Smith's work is entirely satisfactory and 
provides an indispensable survey of the subject. The 
chapters on architecture are very full and useful, both 
as regards the early and mediaeval styles ond the 
Muhommadan architecture of later times. They may 
he compared with advantage with the latest edition of 
Fergusson, especially in the part relating to Muhammadan 
buildings. 

Mr. Vincent Smith brings forward a new theory of 
the origin of the domed stipa and of other roofs in early 
or later Hindi or Buddhist buildings (such as the 
curvilinear steeple of the modern temple), viz. that these 
forms are derived from an original constructed with 
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elastic bamboos bent in towards the centre. This theory 
(first applied to curved roofs by Mr. W. Simpson)” has 
been extended by Mr. Vincent Smith to the domed stiipus, 
and certainly deserves careful consideration ; if further 
research confirms it, a truly Indian origin has been found 
for these most interesting buildings, and this development 

is comparable to that of lithic from wooden forms in 
many well-known eases. In seulpture, on the other hand, 

as far as a judgment can be formed from the scanty 
remains of Asoka’s time, the first impulse came from 
outside India. No other deduction can be drawn from 

the combination in the fine Sarnath capital discovered 
in 1905 (plate xiii) of the lions on the abacus with 

a Persepolitan capital (also found in the slightly earlier 
Ly pillar at Bakhirs). Mr. Vineent Smith does not accept 
Mr. Marshall's opinion that this capital may have been 
‘= = the work of an Asiatic Greek, but it is hardly possible 

en to resist the conviction that this art proceeded from 
Persia, at that period under Greek rule, and less than 
+ hundred years afterwards we find Heliodorus, son of 
ee: Antialkidas of Taxila, erecting a monument to Vishnu 
at Besnagar, which shows how direct Greek influence 
may have been exercised. The railing at Bodh-Gaya 
(about a hundred years after Asoka’s death) shows many 
motives derived from Asiatic Hellenistic art. The 
carvings at Barihat (185 to 173 nc.) also show } 
unmistakable signs of outside influence, but display as 
well the power, so often found afterwards, of assimilating 
this influence and adapting it to Indian ideas. The same Phe 
nay be said of the Saichi sculptures and the work of the 7 i 
Gandhara school, of slightly Inter date. (It may be 
remarked passim, with regard to the date of the | 
Gandhara seulptures, that Professor Oldenherg's theory 
dating Kanishka’s accession in A.D. 78 is now by no 
"means generally accepted, and that this event may 
probably be placed more than a century earlier. If this 
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be the case the commencement of the Gandhira school 
of seulpture must be placed in the middle of the first 
century B.C. and not long after that of Safichi) The 
creat difference between the schools of Gandhara and 
Barahat and Satchi is, that while foreign elements are 
found in the latter, the treatment is purely Indian, while 
in Gandhira there is very strong evidence of Hellenistic 
work, and in the best specimens the naturalistic treatment 
of the haman body and the drapery shows that the 
sculptors had undergone something resembling Greek 
training. But here, too, the Indian feeling was strongly 
shown. This combination forms one of the most 
interesting problems in Indian art, parallel to the later 
treatment of Hindi subjects by Indian artists trained in 
the Persian school, In both eases the result has been 
a successful form of art, the rapid decline of which may 
be traced to politieal and social disruption rather than 
natural decay. The more purely Indian development of 
sculpture culminates in the Amariwati stapa with 
unrestrained luxuriance of form and ornament, con- 
temporary with, but apparently uninfluenced by, the later 
Gandhara schools of the north. The latter, however, 
had an important offshoot in Mathura, bat its most 
important result was in Central Asia, where the remains 
recently discovered at Dandan-Uiliq, Turfain, and other 
places by Stein and v. Le Coq show the derivation of 
Chinese and Japanese Buddhist art from this souree. 
The whole of this subject is very fully dealt with by 
Mr. Vincent Smith, and the latest discoveries of 
archeology are utilized, 

In India proper Buddhist art soon disappeared, and was 
succeeded by a more debased form, that of the Hindi 
sculpture based on the Brahmanical revival and introducing 
the violent and distorted forms with which we are 
fainiliar in mediaeval and modern sculpture. When not 
extravagant it is stiff and weak, and the modelling almost 
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uniformly poor, ‘Technical skill in carving is not lacking, 
and occasionally life-like figures are found in minor parts 
of reliefs, but these are few. The excessive lnudations 
which have been lavished on the more successful specimens 
ean only lead to disappointment in those who search 
through the depressing wilderness of mediaeval and modern 
sculpture for something pleasing and natural. The free 
and open-air life depicted so effectively in the relief- 
pictures of Sachi, Barahat, Gandhaira, and Amariwati 
has disappeared, and it is rare indeed to find any reflection 
of the life of the Indian middle ages in the enormous mass 
of sculpture which survives. The Jain sculpture does not 
suffer from the extravagances of Paurinie Hinduiam, but 
is stiff and lifeless. 

To find sculpture with life in it we must go outside the 
limits of India proper, In Java, among an alien race with 
ethnic qualities manifestly differing from those of India 
proper, we find in the beautiful reliefs of Boro Budar 
a revival of the glories of the early Buddhist sculpture, 
ind in the smaller bronzes of Ceylon and some of those 
from Tibet there is often beauty and grace. The bronze- 
work of Southern India, as distinguished from Ceylon, 1s 
monotonous and lifeless as a rule. Tt may be doubted 
whether the pleasing figure of Parvati (tig. 175) given 


by Mr, Vincent Smith is not really from Ceylon, as it 
reproduces the characteristic expression and attitude found 


in many of the minor Ceylon bronzes. There are few 
bronzes of more than a few inches in height. The fine 
figure of Pattini Davi (in the British Museum) from 
Ceylon (pl. 1) is.an exeeption, and but for the unnatural 
smaliness of the waist it would be a very satisfactory 
work of art. Of the numerous figures of Siva dancing 
the Tandava dance the Polonniruwa figure (fig. 188) is 
perhaps the best, although the extra arm stretched pS 
the breast is more than usually disfiguring, Several of 
these figures show life and grace, and it is to be regretted 
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that there is no good example in England, the British 
Museum specimen being heavy and not among the best of 
its kind. 

The Ceylon art approuches nearer to the Indian than 
does that of Java: on the other hand, that of Tibet, 
inspired by Lamaistic Buddhism, though descended from 
the late Indian Mahayanist school, is yet Mongolian in 
style and sentiment, and can in no way be considered as 
Indian. Some of the bronzes of this school have consider- 
able beauty; the small figure of Saraswati (pl. xlic) is 
extremely graceful. 

Taking Indian seulpture from first to last Mr. Vincent 
Smith has given a masterly and exhaustive survey, and, 
without detracting from other treatises dealing with parts 
of the subject, it may be safely asserted that there is no 
other authority of an equally comprehensive nature. 

Painting in India does not admit of anything approaching 
consecutive treatment, We have the sudden and early 
blossoming (probably under « stimulus from Central Asia) 
at Ajanta, Bagh, and Sigiriya, of which an excellent and 
fully illustrated account is given in chap. vin, and then we 
spring across the ages to the ‘Hindi adaptations of the 
Persian or Central Asian art brought into India by the 
Mughal conquest in the sixteenth century. The gap 
cannot be filled; in India there is practically nothing after 
the middle of the seventh century, and it ean only be 
conjectured (se¢ Mr. Vincent Smith's remarks on pp. 303 
and $28) that the Indian artists who so quickly mastered 
the foreign style must have had some previous traming ; 
undoubtedly Hindus predominated among the artista of 
Akbar's time, as is shown on p, 470. No doubt in 
introducing this art from the laxer Shi'a communities to 
the more rigorous Sunnis of North India, Akbar was met 
by the religious difficulty which has crippled painting and 
sculpture in other Sunni lands, and was glad to find a body 
of native craftsmen hampered by no such prejudices. 
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Mr. Vincent Smith has perhaps exaggerated the special 
Hindi developments of this art. It seems to be merely 
Hindi, inasmuch as it deals with religions subjects and 
Indian tales, but in beauty of colouring it can hardly be 
considered equal to the art of Bukharé and Persia. Both 
are minor arts, purely illustrative of narratives, and, in 
apite of all praise, this pretty form of painting, destitute of 
perspective and atmosphere, can never take the highest 
rank. Mr. Vincent Smith appears to consider that the 
principles of art established in Europe by centuries of 
practice and criticism are mapplicable to Oriental painting, 
and that its conventions must be persisted in; yet it seems 
doubtful whether a false system based on disregard of 
nature and its laws can ever be revived when oneé it is 
dead, and whether the true laws of sight applied with 
Indian patience and colour-sense may not ultimately 
result in a finer school of art than that which is now 
departed, even though the tirst results of the combination 
may not seem promising. Mr. Vincent Smith's criticism 
is on the whole moderate and sane, and supplies a whole- 
some counterbalance to some recent writings on Indian 
art which ignore its most obvious defects, and seem 
sometimes inspired as much by political as by artistie 
enthusiasm. 

Some mention should be made of the minor arts— 
Hindi and Muhammadan—to which Mr. Vincent Smith 
devotes two interesting chapters (x and xiii), ‘These deal 
with gems, coins, jewellery, gold and silver work, work 
in other metals, terra-cotta, tiles, and woodearving. 
These chapters are excellent and far in advance of 
anything existing on these subjects. ‘The most interesting 
finds of modern times are here described as well as the 
more familiar specimens, Thus we have the Kanishka 
casket, the Yusafzai pendant, and the Tank patera, as 
well as the Bimérin reliquary and the Badakhshin pacbera., 
As regards the last it seems doubtful how far it may be 
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called Indian. Perhaps Greeeo-Persian would better denote 
its origin, ‘The Tank patera is undoubtedly Indian, and 
Mr, Vincent Smith's theory that the drinking figure and 
his female attendant represent a Yaksha and Yakshi, as 
in some of the Mathura sculptures, is deserving of careful 
consideration, and may very probably be correct. 

The selection of intaglios (p, 352) hardly seems 
adequately to represent this minor phase of Indo-Greek 
and Indo-Sassanian art, but the available specimens are 
not numerous. In coms Mr. Vincent Sinith is an authority, 
and his deseription of such of them as have artistic merit 
i# excellent. 

Among the minor arts of the Musalmén period perhaps 
that of tile-making, not yet extinct, 1 one of the most 
interesting. (Some tine domed tombs decorated with 
modern blue and white tiles were erected ao few years 
avo by a Baloch chief, Sir Iman Bakhsh Khan, to deceased 
members of his family at Rojhin on the North-West 
Frontier.) It may be noted here that the animal repre- 
sented in the tile in plate exic is an ibex, and that in 
plate exiiA is an uriil or wild sheep, which I have also 
seen as an intaglio on a cornelian ring. In neither case 
are they antelopes, 

Taking Mr. Vincent Smith's work as a whole there can 
be no doubt that it is, and must remain, for several years 
to come, the principal authority on the fascinating and 
important topics with which it deals. It is a beautiful 
work, very fully illustrated, and the Clarendon Press as 
well as Mr. Vincent Smith must be congratulated on its 
APPALrANce, 

M. LoxcwortH DAMEs. 





NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
(January, February, March, 1912) 


I.—GeENERAL Meerincs OF THE RoyaL Asiatic SocreTy 
Janwery 9, 1912.—Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society :— 





Mr. T. M. Ainscough. 
; Mr. Pulinkrishna Dé. 
i = Miss Mary Foley. 
an roe Mr. A. P. Peters. 
- Babu Hira Lul Sood. 
-_- Mr. H. A, Thornton. 
if Mr. James Troup. 
> Mr. M. N. Venketaswami. 
Sh Six nominations were approved for election at the next 
t General Meeting. ia 
- Mr. Hogarth gave a lecture on “ Carchemish ”. ry 
A discussion followed, in which Mr, Tuckwell, 
a Dr. Hagopian, and Dr. Pinches took part. _ 
iy = 
a ata | 3 
fi February 18, 1912—Lord Reay, President, in the 
é Chair. Y 
The following were elected members of the Society :— 
a Mr. Shambho Dayal Bhatnagar. ie 
Rev. Percival Gough. 
i Babu Jogendranath Gupta. 
i Dr. Asutosh Roy. 












Mr. R. N. Samaddar. 

Thirteen nominations were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 
Sir Charles Eliot, K.C.M.G., read a paper on het 

_ “History and Monuments of Cambodja " ; 
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A discussion followed, in which Mr. Dyer Ball, 
‘Mr. Blagden, Mr. Dames, and Dr. Thomas took part. 


March 14, 19172.—Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society ;— 


Mr. Talih Masih Alexander, 

Mr. Gerard L. M. Clauson, 

Babu Manomohan Gangooly. 

Hev. A. 5. Geden. 

Dr. van Hinloopen Labberton. 

Pandit Sunder Narayan Mushram. 

Mr. Joseph Holdsworth Oldham. : 

Mr. William James Perry. 

Mr. G. Tahoor, | 

Mr, R. L. Turner. 

Mr. Raza Ali Wahshat. 

Rev. Godfrey Edward Phillips, M.A; 
‘Two nominations were approved for election at the next 
General Meeting. 

Mr. RK. Grant Brown, LC.S., read a paper on “The Use 

of the Roman Character for Oriental Languages", 
A discussion followed, in which the Rev. J, Knowles, 
Rev. Dr. Weitbrecht, Miss Ridding, Dr. Pollen, Mr. J. Dyer a 
Ball, and Mr. Daniel Jones took part, _ 
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T. Zerrscunivr pee pevrsones Mononnuanpiseunx Geencescnarr f 
Bd, LXV, Hett iv, 

Weissbach (F. HL). Zur Keilinsehriftlichen Gewichtkunde, 

Li tmann (E.).  Tigré-Ersahlungen. 

on (E.). Neuere Stamm bildungstheorien i in semitischen 
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Roeder (G.), Das agyptische Mastaba-Grab, 
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Grill (J). Zar mandselurischen Ubersetzung des Tno- . 
ti-king. “—— 


Praetorius (F.). Bemerkungen zu Takla Hawaryat. 
IL Viesxa Onrestan, Joumwan, Vol. XXV, No. iii. 
Bartholomae (C.). Mitteliranische Studien. 
Grube (W.). Proben der Mongolisehen Umgs 
Charpentier (J.). Reveda, viii, 100 (89). 
Reich (N.). Aus der Sammlung der demotischen Papyri 
in der kel. bayrischer Hof- und Staatsbibliothek mm 
Miinchen. 
Tl. Jovnxat ov tum Amwentoas Orrkntat, Socretr. 
Vol. XXXIT, Pt. 1. | 
Haupt (P.). Some difficult passages in the Cuneiform x 
Account of the Deluge. r 
"The five Assyrian Stems fa'w. 
Vanderburgh (F. A.). Babylonian Lewends, B.M. Tablets 
87.535, 93,828, and 87,521. 
Oliphant (5. Gj. The Vedic Dual. 
Gray (L. H.). The Datangada of Subhata translated from 
the Sanskrit and Prakrit. 
Blake (Frank R.). The Hebrew Metheg. 
LV. Phockenixes or rae Socrery or Brnntcal Ancn #oroey, 
VoL XXXIIM, Pt. vu. 
Sayce (Prof. A. H.). The Hittite Inscription at Aleppo. 
——— Three Seal Cylinders. 
Langdon (D, 8.). Tablets from Kis. 
Ball (Rey. C.J.) A Study in Biblical Philology. 
Hall (H. R.). Two Coptic Acknowledgments of Loans. 
V. ‘Tirpsermirr voor Txniecur Taat-, Laxp-, nx VoLKRskoNoR, 
Deel LIL, Af. ©6. 
Rapport supplémentaire concernant le pays d’Asahan- 
Krom (N.J.). Liinseription de Nelawang. 
Rinkes (D, A.). Les Saints de Java, | 
Erp (T. van), Notices Archéologiques. (7 planches.) 
Juynboll (Th. Wo). La date de 'épitaphe de Malik Tbrahim. 
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VI. Botner ve w'Econe Faancaisn v'Exrekwn-Onrent, 
Tome XI, Nos. 1-2. 

Huber (Ed.). Etudes Indochinoises. 

Deloustal (R.). La Justice dans l'ancien Annam, 

Cadiére (L.). Le dialeete du Bas-Annam. 

Peri (N.). Sur le Drame lyrique Japonais No, 

—— Une Mission archéologique Japonaise en Chine, 


des langues That. 


—imposée aux musulmans. 
Faye (E. de). De la formation d'une doctrine chrétienne 
de Dieu an 11° siéele, 


découvert a Patras, 

Basset (A.). Bulletin des périodiques de I'Islam, 1908-10. 
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XVII 
NOTES ON SOME SUFI LIVES 
By H. FL AMEDROZ 


B* the recent appearance in the “ E. J. W. Gibb 
7 Memorial" of vol. xvi, the Nash al-Mahjiih of 
Dr. R.A. Nicholson, preceded, as it was, rather closely 
hy the Treatise on Mysticism of Evelyn Underhill, the 
Eastern as well as the Western manifestations of the 
inystical spirit are portrayed. Dr. Nicholson ts concerned 
exclusively with the former, whieh in Afysticism are 
but lichtly touched on, its subject being that Mysticism 
which is dependent on a specific religions tmpulse, ard 
is thereby distinguishable from Pantheism. 

The number of accredited Western mystics throughout 
the ages seems to have been small: their list in the 
appendix to Mysticism searcely reaches three figures. 
This is perhaps not matter for regret. What Gibbon says 
(chapter xxi) of abstruse questions of metaphysical 
science, may be said too of the problems involved in 
mysticism, that it must often have been those least 
qualified to judge who aspired to do 80, their weakness 
for the task being measurable by their degree of 
obstinacy and contidence. The mystic’s aim is to escape 
from the world of sense and perception; his goal is to 
hecome in some way identified with, or merged in, 
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‘Reality or the Absolute’; his path is throughout assumed 


to be upwards; and the warrant for his attaining his 
goal is solely his own confident and eestatic assertion 
that he has attained it. Mystics, we are told in 


intellect, or of sense”; and again (p. 45) that “ they stand 
head and shoulders above ordinary men”; they are “the 
pioneers of the spiritual world”*; and (p, 5) that “we 
have no right to deny validity to their discoveries, merely 
because we lack the opportunity or the courage necessary 
to those who would prosecute such explorations for 
themselves". Substituting here a lack of “the leisure 
or the inclination”, as in no way detracting from the 
roundness of the sentence, its logic, it may be observed, 
would have disqualitied most of us from distrusting 


a Pr, Cook's narrative of his journey to the North Pole. 


he front, snatches the torch and carries it on. 





a, 


a" 


ro 


For we are warned (ibid.) that “we must not begin to 
talk of the unreal world of these dreamers until we have 


‘discovered—if we can—a real world with which it may 
be compared". In the case put, only the S 





uth Pole 
would have fulfilled the requirement. 

In truth the mystic’s unvarying and unhesitating 
confidence of success, whatever may have been his 
intervals of doubt and despondency, is very akin to that 

“Reality” is defined (p. 40) a5 “an independent spiritual woor lel 
ancenditioned by the world of sense”; the “real life, spirit’ is to be 


to the “lower life of sense"; not “ exigtence, the superficial 
obvious heshays but “substance, the underlying verity,” is to be our 
home (p. 207). The better antithesis would seem to be “ Annihilation. 
of our thought of phenomena”, the Séfi's ultimate goal, 
_ = The majority of the names in the Appendix are of small weight in 


Aquinas, Dante, or oven William Law, are known, The contention 


oo p. O41 is staggering: “* When science, polities, literature, and the 


arts—the domination of nature and the ordering of life—have risen to: 
‘their height and produced their greatest works, the mystic comes to the 
ft is almost sa if he were 





amanity’s finest flower... ." The Renaissance, then, blossomed. 
inte St. Folin of the Cros and St, Rose of Linu, 


Mysticism (p. 26), far outdistance “the votaries of 


the world’s annals, and it is not as mystics that some of them, such a4 
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‘certainty " insisted on by Newman in lis Cromer of 
Assent, and is open to the same objection, viz. that 
experience shows that no degree of certainty, however 
atrong, can be conelusive evidence of the faets believed. 
Such certainty may, and does, prove a whole-hearted 
enthusiasm and a predisposition to be convineed—but 
nothing more. Certainty is attamable, if at all, by 
another method, and the rival processes are illustrated 
in. Froude’s eriticiam of Newman' by the contrast he 
draws between the gravely and cautiously formed 
conclusion of the scientific investigator, and the school- 
girl's determination that the weather is going to he fine,— 
she having this advantage, that she is quite convineed the 
fact will be as she believes. In Afysticism, too, p. 287, 
occurs a highly suggestive comparison of the mystics 
perception of his “illumination "—his half-way house to 
his voal—with a lover's conviction of hismistress’ perfection. 
Precisely so: his wish is father to the fact he believes. 

The imperfections of our sense impressions are also 
emphasized, and young idealists are invited (p. 8), as 
a useful exercise, to consider what would be the result 
were our senses, at the bidding of some mischievous 
demiurge, to exchange duties, so that we came to hear 
colours and see sounds, But most of us in our youth, 
whether idealists or not, must have been faced by the 
problem— 

“Tf all the trees were bread and cheese, 
-And all the sea were ink,” 

without any resulting anxicty.2 A simple method of 

\ Short Studies on (treat Suigects, UST2, vol. fi, pi. TH. 

1 A very similar problem exercised the mind of an eminent af, Shakil 
al-Balkhi His pupil, Hitim ol-Agamm, quoted to a Christian monk 
a saying of Shaktk: “If the skies were brass and the earth iron, rain 


and vegetation woukl cease, and were all people from end to end of the 
earth dependent on me, I should remain unconcerned," 
i eh ie . Mt tl Ms | ieee 
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foiling the demiurge would be to shift the terms used to 
denote these frolicking senses, 

Nor is Mysticism’s terminology of the clearest, We are 
told (p. 40) that the mystic “ knows reality beeause he ts 
real”; and (p. 49) that he attains Being because “ only 
Being can know Being”; and again (p. 146), that “the 
soul, according to mystic principles, can only perceive 
Reality in proportion as she is real’—aphorisms which 
recall the sentiment that “who drives fat oxen should 
himself be fat”, Some of the dicta are more striking 
than convincing. Thus (p. 87), “the light that never 
was on land or sea” is, to the favoured few, a “ scientific 
statement”; the mediaeval mind (p. 91)“ gave to music 
4 cosmic importance, discerning its operation in many 
phenomena which we now attribute to that dismal figment, 
Law “—law being used, presumably, rather in its sense 
of an unvarying rule of nature than of (inter alia) the 
protector of the author's copyright. A luminous saying 
of Jalal-al-Din (p. 38, repeated by the author in a 
recent article in the Hnglish Review, 1912, p. 522), 
* Pilgrimage to the place ol the wise 1s to tind escape from 
the flame of separation,” is called “ the mystie’s secret in 
a nutshell”; and again (p. 127), certain lines of Blake of 
the “more mspired”, and therefore more unintelligible, 
character are declared to contain a prominent Christian 
doctrine “in «a nutshell”. In o nutshell, too, it was that 
another, and not less inspired, poet set himself to deseribe 
the Higher Pantheism—the Pantheism “to which the 
mystics always tend” (p. 144)—and_ his concluding 
couplet may well be cited here— 

“ God, whom we #2 not, ia: and God, who is not, We see: 

Fiddle, we know, is diddle: and diddle, we take it, ia dee.” ' 


advised him to quit a teacher who indulged in such baseless funeles ; 


oh ES od Ss 6d (Mirae al-Zaman, BLM. Or. 4618, 
ie. 1. 18). 


'|The Higher Pantheisn in a autehell,” in The Heptalogia, or, the 
Seven ageinat Sense (a cop with seven bells): London, 1880, 
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Dr. Nicholson may be held, therefore, to have been 
well advised in subjecting his work to a scholarly treat- 
ment rather than, as suggested by the reviewer in the 
Atheneum of May 27, 1911, in seeking to make it 
attractive to the general public. “ Austere scholarship” 
may, in their eyes, have its drawbacks, but to those 
whom Dr. Nicholson is immediately addressing it 1s 
welcome. It implies, moreover, the exelusion af the 
element of propaganda, which in Mysticism is undeniably 
present. 

The Kash al-Mahjih is stated to be the most ancient 
Persian treatise on Sufiism. The Innguage ond the 
subject are equally outside my knowledge, but the 
authorities on which the author relied were Arabic, and 
the transliteration of the sayings quoted throughout the 
volume shows that they reached him in that tongue.’ 
This led me to search for their originals in the Twhashit 
alSafiyya of Sulami, BM. Add, 18520, where many of 
them are given, Some of these oeeur, with others added, 
in the copious Safi obituary notices in the Mir'at al- 
Zaman of Sibt ibn al-Jauzi, BM. Or. 4015, covering 
an. 219-79, in his grandfather's Muwntesam, BAL Or. 
S004, covering A.H, 228-89, and in the Tearvtkh al-fsliim 
of Dhahabi, Leyd. Cod. 1721 (Rev, Cat. No. 843), B.A. 
MSS. Or. 48%, Or. 48, Or. 49, and Or. 50, covering 
an. 241-490, The yield from these sources may be of 
interest. The Sati, if not a man of much action, was 
assuredly ao man of many words: their sayings gave rise 
to a copious literature, Sulami, himself a Sat, composed, 
besides the Tubakat, other works on Sufiism, vie, To rith 
al-Sifiyya and Mihan al-Safiyya, both quoted by Dhahabi, 

t The oldest extant treatise on Sufism in Arabic is said (Preface, xxili) 
tohe the Kitds af-Luma* of Abu Nagr al-Sarraj (dl. act. 378, Dbababi, 
BoM. Or, 48, 155°); this text Dr. Nicholson intends publishing in the 
“E. J. W. Gibb Memorial” series from a MS. in the possession of 


Mr, A. G, Ellis, Lately the British Museum also has acquired 
a complete and legibly written MS, of the work, of a.m. 548 (Or, 7710). 
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and perhaps used by the author of the Kushf! Tt is, 
however, from deeds rather than from words that the truth 
should be sought, and by this test it would appear that in 
two important respects the Siti differed from the Western 
mystic: he was not averse either from learning or from 
domestic life. Many of them handed down traditions, 
wrote polemical treatises, and were intimate with jurists 
of eminence. In the case of Ibn Khafif (noticed Kashf, ¢ 
pp. 158, 247) his four hundred marriages are stated, and 
“very plausibly, to have been nominal, and to have implied 
on the wives’ part the seeking rather a blessing than 
an establishment, but he is deseribed to us as advising 
his hearers to stick to study, and to pay no heed to any 
 Siifi warnings to the contrary; he himself had pursued 
learning under difficulties, and those who foretold lis : 
failure, in the end found him of servies to them? And 
we find him in discussion with his teacher, the eminent 
‘Shafeite jurist Ibn Suraij (d. a.m. 306. Tbn Khall., 
de St, Eng. i, 46), who demonstrated from the Kuran that 
‘De. Nicholson assumes (Preface, xviii) that the work of Sulami 
referred to by the author of the Kuahs is the Tahabit, tut the Tu'rith 
‘may be equally intended, and this might account for the distrepaney 
‘mentioned p. 14. n. 1. The Mihen is quoted in Leyden, 1721, @, and 
BLM, Or. 45", 100%, 1.6, the Tu'rikh, ih. 47>, and Or. 45, 704, LOO*, eto. 
-& oe saya of Sibi) ib, 149": oe] 5}! P| ae ual ft spp 
or tgtls tous be: las eas cynenke sahet on hele, agsh d 
BES orth) te ee Sb pet tet OS Sti 
Dsl ot Nyt 0G pall Lal has ast, ad 
heels (BM. Or, 48, 1995 CM yee a. BF: netic 
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the love of God is obligatory’; Bistami (p. 106) said 
that the disagreement of the learned was essential to the 
observance of the precepts of divine knowledge*; and 
Ruwaim (p. 135) held that dissension was essential to Sifi 
well-being.” When the Siti Shaikh Abu-]-Fad! al-Sahlaki 
met the jurist Abu Ishak al-Shirazi (Ibn Khall, de Sl. 
Knog. 1, 9) at Bistim on his return from his mission from 
the Caliph to Nizim al-Mulk, he was treated ss an equal 
with much courtesy (Ibn al-Athir, x, 81)4 

And the Siti appears constantly as a “family man 
The author of the Aushf discusses the question of 
MArrage, and leans somewhat in favour of celibacy (see 
pp. 300-6, the last of these pages putting a case very similar 
to that of Tristram Shandy), but Siti practice tended i in the 
other direction. Junaid (p. 128), when a slave-girl was 
unexpectedly bestowed on him, gave her to a brother Sifi, 
by whom she had « fine boy (Tbn Khall, de SL Eng. i, 339); 
Ruwaim (p. 195), reproached for having deviated from 
Sutiism into the service of the State, (for that is the truth 
of the Aashy statement that he “hid himself amony the 
rich"), protested that he had been compelled to this 


he 


Erte mu | ss 43); Von! i eee ee! a 
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* Dhahabi (Or. 50, 140°) tells how Sani women met Abu Ishak and 
threw their rosaries into his litter in the hope of a blessing through 
contact with his person. 
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reluctantly allowed his garment to be cleaned, stipulating 
that its inhabitants (hem!) were not to be injured, and 
‘on its return cleaned, said that the change was to him 
a matter of indifference. Stories of self-intlicted sufferings 
‘among Sitis are constant, The notice of Bishr al-Hati 
(p. 105) in the Mir'at al-Zaman (BM. Or. 4618, 
if. 51-7) is a record of exaggerated austerity. He 
deplored his birth, wept until his eyes suffered, courted 
cold to emulate the poor, and refused food prepared by 
his sister, as he could not be sure whence it had come, 
‘Bistami (p. 106) refused to dry his clothes on a tree for 
fear of injuring its branches, and used his own back 
instead (ib, 2006, L 3 af.) Khair al-Nassaj (p. 145) 
submitted to being wrongly claimed as a slave, “deeming 
_ this to come from God" (which would have been true, 
too, of his resistance, and, moreover, is an amplitication 
|  - of the version in Vebokat, 73*; as is also the master’s 
“repentance”, and the sight of the “Angel of Death"); 
and the conduct of Abu Hamza Khurasini (p. 146) 
completely traverses the dictum that God helps those that 
help themselves, for on what principle he, after ignoring 
_ the help of the thoughtful wayfarers, made use of the 
_ dragon's tail to escape from the pit, is a mystery indeed. 
 Thn al-Jauzi, who was « man of approved piety, tells this 
story of Abu Hamza Baghdadi, and adds that his silence 
in such a case, ie. when in peril of life and with help 
within call, was contrary to revealed law.’ Of Ibn Khafif 
 (p. 158) Dhahabi says that, wrongly suspected of theft 
from a shop, he decides on resignation (taslim), and is 
silent. When condemned by the Amir to lose his hand 
he recognizes in him a former slave of his father, answers 
: his Arabic by Persian, and is answered by a kunya which 
he = borne only in his youth, Emotion on the Amirs: 
follows; next the real thieves are caught; and 
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finally, the Amir, in lofty, if undeserved self-reproach, 
undergoes a self-inflicted penance.’ Akta’ (mentioned 
p. 304, [bn al-Athir, vili, 397) 1s also noticed by Dhahahi 
(Or. 48%, 47°). He actually did lose his hand for wrongly 
imputed theft, and refused to have the stump treated. In 
a night vision he saw the Prophet lay hold of his hand, 
and in the morning he found it healed. 

Throurhout these stories the element of legend is, of 
course, prominent, The marvellous 1s, indeed, ever liable to 
accretion, and to this the pages of the Aas uf hear witness, 
Ibn Adham (p. 103) is reproved there by an antelope “in 
elegant language”; im the Tubakat his game is a hare, 
or fox. and the voice proceeds from the pommel of his 
saddle2 The additions to the story of Nassij have heen 
mentioned. And in the case of Shibli (p. 155), according 
to both Anasaih, 3294, 1. 14, and Dhahahi, Or. 48°, 227", it 
was not he, but his father, who was ehamberlain, and not 
to the Caliph, but to Muwaffak, on whose deposition from 
the succession he lost his place—an unexpectedly tangible 
result of that proceeding. 

On the other hand, the Kash narrative discloses like- 
wise omissions, due conceivably to the author's inability 
at times to put a Persian sense on his Arabic original, 

* halS, deadly cralhd galls Wyle lS, and nd all aso 
ccilee by BI ES. eel pt: J, GILES Syl 
SUG as paladl Least, apres aly ply SoU ad Ee 
Lite alys cwlisd) cd Oe 22 ered) oly Mee is 
eds, Sta ppt ls sl all 2 Gile Aeall ae 
ae ls es ts ol cen -: cease. tel Jeo 
Chey cease oye jong delac heey Jd celles od! 8 asl 
Sd — ‘ we “ic3] Eke! | eo) ol : its ash ila» 
jaacl Fe Ul afere cm date ile barry gta, (B.M. Or, 48, 123°). 
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The notice of Makki (p. 138) is taken up mainly by 
a story of his curing a youth by causing verses to be 
chanted to him. The first couplet was a hackneyed one; 
it occurs Agh. xx, 182, and in the ‘Umedat of Thy Rashik, 
Cairo, 1325, i, 23, and it is applied by the poet Ibn 
al-Hajjiij to his own case in Hilal «l-Sabi, 431; and in 
all the versions it is not a slave. ‘abd, but a dog, dualh, 
who is supposed visited in illness, The next couplet cures 
the youth, and in Tubakat we are given Makki’s explanation 
why this was so, and it may well be that the author of 
the Aaah? found the explanation o dark one. 

Another omission seems to occur on p- 163. The Persian 
equivalent of the transliterated Arabic words, © speaking 
tongues are the destruction of silent hearts,” imports 
& contrast not present in the Arabic. But the Tabaleat 
Version has added words* which do introduce the soul, 
nafs, and it may be that the Persian was a free rendering 

_of both the sentences. 
Hamdiin al-Kassar, in expounding the doctrine of Blame, 
nuidma, says (p. 66) that it is a compound of the Hope 
which characterized the Merjiyya sect? and the Fear 
M ght LF ST FLAN os Ns eats wy arte AK 
grt els geen! de ls tal, Jas MASG 3d ure Sols 
Oe ae LIS, ne (BM. Add, 15590, 45+), Tamm indebted to 
Proféssor Goldziher for a meaning, which he declares te be only tentative. 
“Tf the umination precedes the Siwd* it is of a higher surt, and w little 
music suffices to cure; if, however, the Sinmd* be applied to an une 
enlightened person whose tnlightenment cones only later, then it is ol 
Slower order, and the Sime‘, being profane iIncharacter, may be injurious,” 
~The Professor concludes: | -' all. 


= a ee + EF f | ' bs 

x ul, Colo. epee) a a) ae Peapeerran | 

eas le ot ke cM. Ad, 18520, 70), 

| | Professor D, &. Margoliouth has solved this saving thua + “The taongrue ‘ 
when made to speak is male to perish thereby; and the soul, when 


made subservient to some worldly purpose, meets the like fate.” 





* Ma'min held the tenets of this sect to be proper for kings ; i 
fazal i ene Hl Mh : weal ult (Tbs abi Tahir Taifar, BLM. Add. 


818, 84), 
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which was incident to Aadari tenets, Dhahabi makes 
him go on to say that the combination of the two was 
needed, inasmuch as unmixed fear induced despair and 
unalloyed hope led to a lack of humility,’ which is « very 
intelligible position. The author of the Kash? detects im 
the opening words “a hidden meaning ", and he is but 
moderately snecessful in unearthing one. 

To represent Sifi dicta by words is diificult—in their 
view wellni¢h impossible—but the profane should be 
aided in the attempt by having before them the dicta as 
uttered. In some cases the author of the Aashf quotes 
them inaccurately, On pp. 245-6 we are given “ subtle 
indications” on the subject of fand and boii, terms which 
Dr. Nicholson has elsewhere rendered by “annihilation of 
our thought of oeten and “perpetuation of our 
thought of God”. On this subject sayings by Nahrajir 
and by Shaibini are quoted, which appear also in Tabukat 
and in Dhahabi, and more correctly* The former makes 
the perfect state to consist in the passing away of the 
aspect of man’s worship, and its replacement by an abiding 
perception of the deity’s presence in all his acts here below, 
The latter holds perfection to hinge on man’s true attam- 
ment of the higher state, working in conjunction with his 
true mystic development here below, 1e. ikhlis, not “and”, 

‘less is , alt is ; Je deatal| cs p Cad (eyo) Ae 
dS gti \ ti allt ste OS: (Leyden, 1721, 123"). 

aralerees) Ave doy, Li a: "Lad, GANS eye IG 
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(BoM. Add. 18590, ST", 02": and Or. 48*, ltr, ea), 
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but “of * waiddaniyya, this applying to the higher state 


towards which man is to strive, whereas ‘ubadiyya refers 


to man’s lower attitude of worship. Such is the explanation, 
if I have rightly it, for which I am indebted to 
Professor oe Hanson. The author of the Keahf 
to give the “real gist” of the sayings, and in 
a cloud of words, 

Avain, certain experiences of Bistaimi on his eee 
(Kushf, 107, and again 327) are described by the author a 
as a “subtle tale”, which indeed is true of his version, es 
but the subtlety seems in part due to his blundering. 
A different and fuller version is given in the notice of 
 Bistami in Or, 4618.2 In the Aasks version his third 
pilgrimage is a success, and is not calculated to awake 
his repentance. But in the text below, on that oceasion 
he sees neither the house nor its master nor the people. 
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He is surprised that this should befall one who had = | 
attained to his “state”, and his pride rises. Thereupon es. 


al 


an unseen speaker bid him begone, rejected. He wanders 
disconsolate to a monastery in the desert, and finds there 
worshippers of the Cross, whom he rebukes for thus By 
wasting their efforts, Again the voice warns him that = 
his advice is unsought, and that he is rejected. Indespair * 
he asks to be given a monk’s cord, zunndr, which he — a : 
sets about putting on, and has nearly done so when 
the voice resumes, and tells him to desist, saying that — 
things have not come to this pass, but that whilst his 

love was recognized so was his pride. The Sif, im his /"an 
scorn of those professing another creed, was probably 
unconscious how very much he and they had in common, 
and how largely, indeed, his own system was derived = 


a 


from those he presumed to admonish. The story affords, = 
too, an instance of the “spiritual pride” at times incidental 
to the Sufi state, as will be noticed later. 73 
Ahmad b. Yahya al-Jalla (p. 134) is made to explain his _ ' 
patronymic Jalla, both in the notice of Yahya (d. aa. 258) 
‘1 Or. 4018, 201° and in the son’s notice by Dhahabi,’ 
as due, not to his having ever wandered from his home, — 
but to the power of his exhortation in attracting hearts. 
Both the notices tell how Abmad, having persuaded his 
parents to devote him to Allah, returned in after yenrs, 4 
. and knocking at their door received the reply, “ We had 
t.. once a son, but gave him to Allah,” and the door was 


zy not opened. Anyone who, remembering Mrs. Humphry 

=. Ward's heroine in Helheck of Bannisdale, and her wish for — = 
.- “Ivan with his axe” to drop on the neck of St, Francis 
t = Borgia, should be led to appland the parents’ act, will have < | 
4 missed the true inwardness of the incident. For it is 


as a Zéhid that Yabya is noticed in two MSS., and in a 


pel Mie Rnd (BLM. Or. 45%, 35"), ‘= 
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both his act is attributed to the Arab rule of not recalling 
om gift. 

The Mihnea suffered by the Sitis at the instigation of 
Ghulam Khalil (pp. 137 and 190) 1s mentioned in 
Dhahabi's notice of him but not the womans accusation 


, 

are _¢ su les - Lend Led ee De! er el — 
(B.M. Or. ais: S14, 1. nit anit Oe: WK, 17, L 14). Ma'riéfal. Karkhi 
ip. 11), born a Christinn and converte] to Telim, returom olso, knocked, 
and announced himself. Asked his re lizion, he replied ** Islam" , and his 
parents thereupon became Yoslems nleo (Ibo Khoall., de Sl. Eng. iil, ae 
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against Sumniin, which is probably a fiction, We find 
Ghulam Khalil sharing the objection of the orthodox in 
general to the Siti views on Ajwal, Fand, and Muhahba, 
holding that the proper objects of the last were fellow- 
creatures, and that the Deity was an object of fear. His 
exhortations roused the people, and the Caliph had some 
Satis imprisoned. In the view of [bn al-A‘rabi (Abu Sa‘td 
Ahmad b. Muh. b. Ziyid, d. 340) love and fear are equally 
admissible ; Dhahabi discourages excess of the former as 
prejudicial to the Intter: and, regarding religion as an 
auxiliary of the civil power, Ghulim Khalil was in the 
right. Niri’s self-sacrifice (p. 190) is told by Dhahabi on 
the authority of Abu Nu‘aim (d, 430), and he is made to 
say only that he prefers his comrades’ lives to his own. 
“To the Chief Kadi, who reports favourably on them, (he 
was not al- ‘Abbas b, ‘Ali, but Ismé‘il b. Ishak, d. ast, 282), 
Nari says that Allah has servants who hear, speak, and 
eat through him (but not “who sit”, ete, as in the 
Kashf). And the Stitis are released by the Caliph 
without being given the refusal of a boon. 

The story that Abu Bakr al-Warrak (p. 142) caused 
some of his writings to be committed to the river by an 
agent (whose behaviour resembled that of Sir Bedivere 
to King Arthur) describes an apparently not unfrequent 
Safi act, for Abu Hayyan al-Tauhidi (Jrehadd al-Arib, 
v, 386, 389), when reproached for having burnt his works 
to prevent their falling into unworthy hands, defended his 

ws Wy ygians, Wl egret glans als las Sef, zal air 
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Tha al-A‘rabi is probably quoted from his Toboi af-Nussil, which 
Dhahubi mentions by name in the notices of Mubisibi (ib, 3°), of Aba 
Hamza Baghdodi (ib. 103"), and of another Sufi, Abu ‘Ali al-Hasan b, ‘Ali 
al-Masfhi, d. ac. 200 (ib. 90%). Thn al-A‘rabi is notices! by Tyhuhahi, 
Or, 48*, 241°, and Brock, i, 521, In the Aifd) af-Luma* of al-Barri] 
(BM. Or. 7710) he is said to have written a work, the Assi) af. Majd, 
which does not appear to be elsewhere recorded. 
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conduct by the examples of Da'ud al-Tai (p. 109), Darin 
(p. 112), and Sufyin al-Thauri (Ibn Khiall., de Sl. Eng. 
i, 596), all Stfis, and of Yasuf b. Asbat (Ibn Hajar, 
Tahdhib, xi, No. 792, where the act is mentioned), Abu 
‘Amr b, al-'Ata (ib. xii, No. 846), and Abo Said al-Sirifi 
(Trshitd, 111, 54). 

Certain differences between Sifi sects are enumerated 
in the Auehkf (pp. 176 ff), but all of them excepting two 
are declared commendable, and the difference between 
them lay, not in the sum-total of the tenets, but in the 
emphasis laid on the items. A leading Safi preached on 
some special tenet, and it became identitied with him and 
with his followers. Mubasibi’s section heads the list, and 
we are told (p. 182) that his theory did not influence his 
practice, This was to distribute blame evenly—indeed, 
freely: witness his angry denunciation of his pupil Abu 
Hamza’s very innocent greeting of a bird, for such 
Dhahabi, in his notice of the pupil, declares the act to be, 
and he declares it on what looks very like another version 
of the previous story, which he had just given, but more 
briefly than in the Kashy. In the two it is only the bird 
that ditiers. The second story is laid by Abu Nu‘aim at 
Tarsus, and it led to Abu Hamza being mobbed. But 
a mob could plead excuses which were not open to 
Muhasibi, and his attitude was not warranted, for his own 
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doctrine was held unsound by so high an authority as 
Ibn Hanbal. Professor D. S. Margoliouth refers to this 
disapproval in his notice of the writings of Muhiasibi at 
the Third International Congress for the History of 
Religions (Transactions, i, 292, 1908), as having been 
attributed to professional jesionsy of his fame as a 
preacher, Here also Dhahabi goes on to quote Ahmad b. 
Ishak al-Sibehi (dL an. 342, BM. Or.48*, 255%) for a story * 
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how Ibn Hanbal induced a friend to eoneeal him within 
earshot of a meeting of Mubhfsibi and his followers. And 
on the termination of the proceedings, which are described, 
he told his host that, whilst highly admiring Muhdsibi's 
powers, he advised him not to attend his teaching. 
Nasrabadhi (159) relates, too, how Ibn Hanbal's dis- 
approval drove Muhdsibi into retirement at Kifa, where 
he took up traditions. This act of his; coupled with the 
fact that he had recanted his errors, was urged in his 
favour, but the Imim replied that reeantation without 
eon of guilt was unavailing, and he stigmatized him 

a" pernicious © - 

ee the statement (p. 214) that Isfara’ini held a saint 
to be ignorant of his saintship whilst [bn Fiirak held that 
he was conscious of it, is not born out by what Dhahabi says 
in his notices of them (Or. 48, 55°, and 1044), for he says 
of the former that according to Kushairi (p. 167) he 
denied the validity of furnimdt, “a grievous error,” salle 
kobira, and of the latter that it was Said al-Maghribi 
(p. 158) who, in controversy with him, affirmed the 
consciousness, Whilst Ibn Firak denied it. Isfari‘ini’s 
view has the support of Abu-l‘Abbais al-Kankashi 
(d. a. 449), who quoted his master, Ahmad al-Aswad, 
for the dictum that “to rely on miracles is deception“) 

Talla) (p. 150) was somewhat of o stumbling-block 
to the Salis, and the case made for him in the Aaah 
amounts to this, that his feelings carried him away over- 
much. The author, on p. 153, somewhat strangely 
considers the fact that he had himself found it Necessary 
to compose a work to demonstrate the sublimity of 
Hallij's sayings as evidence that those sayings should 
not command contidence. But, as Dr, Nicholson says in 
the Preface, p. xxiv, “the logic of a Persian Sati must 
sometimes appear to European readers euriously illogical.” 
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That many leading Stitis accepted Hallaj is certain, and 
one of them, Aliunad b. Sahl b, ‘Ata al-Amuli (p. 149 
and Ibn al-Athir, viii, 95), on being interrogated by 
the vizier Hamid b. al-‘Abbis on Hallij's views, retorted 
that they were nothing beside his acts of peculation and 
eruelty, He was then tortured, and expressed the hope 
that Hamid too might lose hands and feet. And Hamid, 
we are told, was eventually so so treated,’ but this is the 
sole authority for the fact, for history states that he 
died at Basra, perhaps poisoned, and was buried there 
(ef. Hilal al-Sabi, preface, 18-19). An estimate of Halli] is 
given in the lately appeared Fark bain al-Firak, « work 
half a century earlier than the Aashf* Hallaj is dealt 
with in a chapter on the deification, Mufili, heresy, 
pp. 246-9, and in connexion with the MHulmani sect 
-(from whom he is distinguished in the Mushy, p. 260), and 
the author of the Furk sets out the line of reasoning by 
which he himself refuted a Mulmdnet disputant. Of Hallij 
he says that his form of Sutiiam was that termed ecstasy, 
ies a state which may be laudable, or the reverse, and 
ee dela 5 aa> | a= cil a! oe tll jis 
eagn\h Sette gal Ve sill les SLES | Lal 
ey ho) pald - eal ota, ay kt. ot dees ae oe 
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poslis shell. : 1. wrt ols es (BLM, Or. 48", 40"), Here is 
snaiien instance of tho working of suid on the intellect, 
* The author of the Fork, Abo Mansfir ‘Alsi al-Rahir b, Tahir, is 
notice by Dhahabi under Ac. 426 and 420 (BM. Or. 49, 19, and 
162), where the Fort is not mentioned, only his Takwita Nl-Hinih (Haji 


Kh., No. 3524), By Ibn Khall, (de St, Eng. iii, 149) his death is dated 
At. 420, followed Brock. i, 785). 
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that people accordingly differed about him. The scholastic 
theologians, Mutakalliman, declared him an unbeliever, 
whereas the Sdlimt sect (Kash{, 131 note) held him to 
be a true Saf, Ash‘ari, again, in his refutation of the 
Muttazila, denounced him as a trickster (a view of hin 
which Tanikhi enforces by aneedote in the Nishiwir 
al-Muhadera, as will be apparent in the fortheoming 
edition of this work by Professor D. 5. Margoliouth). 
By the orthodox jurists he was declared worthy of death, 
but the leading Sifis differed in opinion, both Akta* and 
Makki holding him blameless,’ whilst others pointed to 
his view, os shown by his writings, that the Sifis putting 
off all earthly weaknesses led to his putting on something 
heavenly, which was the case with himself (Mallaj); that 
it was the number and rahk ‘of his adherents that led 
to his being put to death /2*and the passage concludes by 

saying that “ his Safi partisans allege that miraculous states, 
ahvwdl min al-kardma, were disclosed to him, and that he 
revealed these to the public and his punishment was being 
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4 In the Saf view concealment was meritorious; the arcana of Sufiism 
are mentioned, Aashy, p. 157, and are born out by the following sayings 
‘of Murta‘ish (p. 30, ete.) and Abu ‘Amr (qy. ‘Umar) al-Dimashki (ps. 38}; 
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given over to dishelievers in tiese miracles, in order that 
his own state, hal, should continue to be obseure ",* for the 
Siifi attitude was one of outward uncertainty but of inward 
purity, some holding the latter to be the case of Hallaj, 
on the strength of an utterance by him at the time of his 
execution which was deemed to show his belief in the Unity. 
The above-mentioned Salimi sect are described by 
Haarbriicker (trans, Shahrastani, ii, 417, but, in fact, 
from a passage in the Berlin MS, of the Fark bovn al- 
Firak) as-a number of scholastic theologians of Basra 
(Kashf, 181 note). In the Ansab of Sam‘am (Gibb 
Facsimile, 286, |, 6 af.) the aisha Salimi is attributed 
to three named persons each of whom had a following, 
but all of them were to be reckoned as holding by (Abu-I-) 
Hasan b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Salim in respect of weil, 
and to be followers of his son Abu ‘Abd Allah in respect 
of Safi practice, their number including most of the jurists 
and traditionists of Basra and its neighbourhood, By 
Dhahabi the kwnya of father and son are inverted, and 
correctly, for Ibn al-Athir records the death of Abu 
‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Salim in a.n. 297 (viii, 45), 
saying that he was Sa#ch of Tustari, and Dhahabi, in his 
notice of Abu-l-Hasan Almad b. Muhammad b. Salim 
(i. Aca. 350-60), son of the founder of the sect, says the 
same of the father, who is called Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 
b., Ahmad b. Salim, quoting the Zfilya of Abu Nu'sim 
(d. a.u. 430, Brock. i, 362) and Sulami'’s Ta'rikh al-Sifiyya. 
And he concludes by admitting that he had been unable to 
get any precise information on the sect. 
iP ESIIS Ua Vgeaged ealpemal Ue] “Lasalle Al 5 Us 
La Vgessiy BOY coke ON led “LUT de (BM. Add. 18520, 61%, 
and Or, 48°, 125%). 


This pasange is translated, not quite correctly, by Haarbricker, 
trans. Shahrastini, ii, 417-15. 
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Professor Goldziher has been more fortunate. In his 
article “ Die dogmatische Partei der Salimijja” (ADMG, 
Ixi, p. 73) he fully describes their tenets, saying that they 
were not to be supposed followers of Hishiim b. Salim, 
mentioned Shahrostini, 41, 1. ult, who was a Shiite 
fanatic. And after quoting Mukaddasi’s experience of 
them (Ail, Geogr, Ar., iii, 126), he gives their tenets from 
the Ghanye of Abd al-Kadir al-Ghilini, i, 83. In a note 
he quotes Dhahabi's Auffas for the story how ‘Abd 
al-Rahmain b. Manda (d. an. 470, Wiist, Geech, 214) had 
occasion to complain that dogmatic discussion, which in 
all ages and climes seems to have proceeded on much 
the same lines, had exposed him, whenever he hesitated to 
accept a& proposition, to being dubbed by some sectarian 
name which he in no way deserved, «.c., that if he quoted 
any tradition on the sight, Ru ya, of Allah he was promptly 
called a Sélimi! Ani, indeed, in a later passage in the 
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Fark, p. 324, this sect is accused of holding the erroneous: 
view that intidels might behold Allah, the tenet which 
heads Professor Goldziher's list. The Professor reverts: 
also to this sect in a note to his recent review of the 
Fork (ZADMG, Ixv, 356), where he refers to their mention 
by Ibn Taimiyya (Brock. ii, 100), Mojpmd‘at-al-Rosa'il, 
Cairo, 1325, 1, 102, IL. 9, 121 n., and ib, 36, |. 10, under the 
name of “Sabiliyya”, and to Suyaiti’s Bughyat-cal-Wwal, 
Cairo, 1326, p. 113, for further particulars of their tenets, 
It may be assumed that the qualities creditable to Satis 
_ were adequately set forth in the Kash/, for its author was 
one of them, and his work is wholly sympathetic in tone. 
It may, however, be surmised that a very probable result 
of the Sifi's real, or fancied, superiority over his fellow- 
men would be to produce in him what im theological 
circles is termed “spiritual pride”. Some of them came 
to think that the rules of religion existed rather for the 
vulgar than for themselves. ‘This view the Nashf 
combats (p. 218), where Bistami (p, 106) is made to say 
that a saint (ic. one who has succeeded in annihilating 
self, which is the Eastern equivalent of the Western 
mystic’s union with the absolute life) must keep the 
religious law, in order that God may keep him in his 
spiritual state. A short way of dealing with an offender 
in this respect was to deny that he had attained saintship, 
for the denial was as conclusive as the assertion. And 
this was, in fact, Bistami’s method in the case of ‘the 
Sati whose conduct in the mosque he disapproved (p. 218), 
for in the notice of him in Or. 4618 he is made to say: 
“This man’s behaviour is unsound, for he has outraged 
religion: his saintship must be no better.”' Another Sai, 
Abu-l-Hasan (‘Ali b, Ahmad b. Sahl) al-Baishanji (p. 44) 
neglected to attend the mosque, on the plea that retirement, 
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‘uzla, was more profitable to him. For this he was 


blamed, and Dhahabi declares that he was claiming an 
inadmissible indulgence, ruiea’ And Radhbari (p. 157), 
hearing of a Sifi asserting that in his case music for the 
purpose of diversion, malahi, was allowable as he had 
attained a grade in which differences in states, ahawal, 
were of no moment, said that what he had attained was 
hell fire* 

Simplicity in dress was a badge of the Sai, being 
indeed implied in the name, and when Ibn Sam‘tn (p, 21), 
who was wont to inculeate zuhd, was found to be well 
dressed and living in luxury, it excited comment, His 
explanation was, that once your state was a sound one 
you should do whatever fitted you for God*—the sound- 
ness being necessarily a point on which the speaker was 
the sole judge. An instance of a well-kept wardrobe ts 
found, too, in the account given by Dukki (p. 408, n, 2) 
of his Sifi tutor Farghini (d. acu. 331, Ibn al-Athir, viii, 
303) and how he managed to preserve a neat appearance 
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during his religions wanderings, siyihit! He likewise 
took pride in his saintliness, for he relates a visit he paid 
to a very austere monastery, whose inmates boasted of 
their powers of fasting. Having learned that their utmost 
effort covered thirty days, he accomplished forty, and was 
prepared to extend them to sixty, when he was asked to 
depart as his presence was not beneticial to the inmates. 
It may be that his powers impressed them overmuch, for 
failing any means of appraising.the real value of such like 
feats, it seems to be assumed that the power of evading 
physical restrictions lends some sort of colour to dogmatic 
assertions on subjects which lie beyond the range of the 
physical. It may be, therefore, that to outlast members 
of another faith in fasting is evidence of the superior 
truth of one’s own. 

But polemical matters are out of place in these impartial 
pages, and the foregoing string of stories must find their 
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justification, if at all, in a dictum I have found attributed 
to one of the highest of the Sitis, Junaid (p. 125), that 
anecdotes should be numbered in Allah's hosts, for they 
vivify the minds of those who have attained to knowledge, 
and cleanse the minds of those on the way to attainment. 

A word in conclusion on mysticism as an ideal. Its 
literature throughout assumes that, however great the 
obstacles, the end outweighs them all, and that to attain 
is to be happy. But is this inevitably the case? The 
“dullness of entire felicity” has formed a poet's theme. 
May it not be that the mystic’s aloofness from all that 
makes ap a life which, on the current seceptance of 
values, is to be held worth living, is calculated to induce 
dullness likewise, or something worse than dullness? Let 
the poet again answer, for, if we are to leave the world of 
visible and tangible reality for one which, to all appearance, 
is muuch akin to dreaniland, then os against the mysties 
lepend may fairly be set the poet's dream—* 

“To the eve and the ear of the dreamer 
This dream out of darkness flew,” 
a dream that man, by persistent effort, had shaken off 
every earthly shackle, even to death itself, and the result 
to him was misery— 
* The torment of all-things-compassed, 
The plague of nought-to-desire ” 

—until,in very pity, he was remitted to his earlier and less 
exalted lot. The mystie’s progress is indeed accompanied 
by doubt and despondency, but they hover around the 
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quest only, they never settle at the goal. That to no 
single mystic should any glimpse of disillusion have ever 
been vouchsafed may, in some minds, induce a suspicion 
that, in fact and in truth, their quest has been unavailing 
and their goal unattained. 
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d. 481. A. x, 111: Or. 50, 176". = 

Shakik al-Azdi al-Balkhi (111), d. 14. 5. 12”: A. vi, 164. 





; Shakkini Abu-l-‘Abbag Ahmad (168), d.479. Or. 50, 166°. 
—— his son Abn-l-Fad] al-"Abbais, d. 506, Ansib, 336°, 16. 
oF. Shibli (155), d. 884. §. 76°; Kball. i, 511; Or, 467, 227": 


| Ansib, $29", 11. 
Sulami, author of Jab. Safiyya (81), d. 412. A. ix, 280; 
_ Or. 49, 79°; Ansab, B08", 2 af. 
‘ Su'loki, Mub. b. Sulaiman (272), d. 869. Khall. ii, 609: 
Or. 48, 111. 
Sumnin b, Hamza Abu-l-Kasim al-Khawwis (186), d. 298. 
8. 42°: Sibt J. Or, 4619, 61°; Leyden, 1721, 166°. 


: Tai, Da'ud b, Nusair (109), d. 160 or 165. A. vi, 88; 
¥ Khall. i, 855, n. 18; Ansab, 864", 60.6 | 
| kai, Muh, b. *Abd al-Wabbab (16), d. 828. S. 82°; 





610; 1.6; Leyden, 1721, 215"; Or. 48", 188°. 
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Tirmidhi, Muh. b. “Ali b. al-Hasan al-Hakim (141), d. 285,’ 
m. 45"; Leyden, 1721, 147°. 


' Cf. Haji Kholifs, Index, No. 313; in the entries his death is dated 
MH. 2, Brockelmann mentions two writers of this name, vol. is 
pp. 164 and 100; one died 255; the other, whom he calls al-Hakim, died 
oo), and to him be attributes the Adah al-Furik (fH. Kh. No. 9040), 
besides some of the works mentioned in the Aaalf, p. 141, and which 
appear in WH, Kh. under rather different titles; cf. Nos. 76, 8608, 9040, 
10085, and 13252, The confusion between the two writers is indicated 
in Berlin Cat. Ahlwardt, No, $504, 5* (vol. viii, 486); and that there is 
something to justify it appears from Dhohabi's statement that Tho 
al-Najjir (d. acu. G43, Brock. i, 360), in his notice of Tirmidhi, omits his 
date of death, but says that someone was studying under him in 
AH. 318, which was impossible, Dhoahabi quotes Sulami for his having 
to quit his native eity for Balkh owing to the disapproval aroused! by 
two of his works (mentioned H. Kh. No. 76), and by his regarding saints: 
as Superior to prophets (see pp. 235-0), Sulami holds that hoe was 
wronged, and that his critics’ intelligence was at fault, but Dhahubi 
deplores the works; heretics and philosophers had Imposed on the 
vulgar with Sufic explanations. And he deplores also a work Sulami 
hal written, Maba'tl al-Ta/sir, as Karmathian in spirit.” The path he 
preferred was no doubt that he had indicated in o saying he had quoted 
from Nasrahidhi— 
* Prophets begin, know this, where Saintehip ends.” + 

Ibn Sam‘in, above mentioned, had « narrow escape at the hands of 
‘Adud al-Danla, When that monarch reached Baghdad and found it 
distracted by conflicts of rival sects he considered the mischief to arise 


ake Wyedy ba Syl Sa ore tal abel 2 ala JU 
Jt I, pr AL NLS ils SLU oe dl JG, dng tl 
Sl) Sad ilps Ce ls a esis Spel Le “LM 
wa ES Nadas 1S ed 8 OG Fetal SL 
oat vat wend OS Sy ESS oy Le db aly ala 
coe Gal Spey FG Coots od, ad I diana a) 
Bie wee OES ae od ably Lebel ol Ll att a\y2 
Syrad sity ob ING Leone ELL, Deal al a's os 
Poti s| ol a sis ill Sed Pu E (Levden, 1721, 148"), 

Pas) olytay UL obs tosd'slnell 5 cpr o. ag. 
OF", lL. 2 af.) 
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 "Tustari, Sahl b. ‘Abd Allah b. Yainus (189), d. 278 or 283. 
S. 45°: A. vil, $44 (called “Surri”); Khall. i, 602; Ibn J. 
252"- Bibt 7. Or. 4619, 6-8"; Leyden, 1721, 142”. 

from the preacher's exhortations: let all such not touch on the Prophet's” 
Companions, but stick to the Rurin, or else they should suffer for it, 
Soon came a report that Ibn Sam‘iin was preaching ; he was sent for, 
and the messenger, impressed by his dignity and confidence, advised 
caution on him when before the monarch. But he entered unperturbed, 
made apposite Kurin quotations on his predecessor “Izz al-Daula, and 
went on to exhort him with such eloquence as to draw tears from him, 
which was not ‘Adud al-Daula's habit. But in his view Sufiism was to 
he judged, and strictly, by its fruits, and he sent a slave aiter Ibn 
Bam‘in with an offer of money and clothes, either to keep or to give 
to friends, and he instructed him that, if they were retained, he was to 
return to him with Ibn Sam‘in’s head. Ibn Sam‘in, however, told the 
envoy that his clothes had lasted him, with care, for forty years, and 
would outlast him ; that he had the rent of a house, left by his father, 
for his support; and that none of his friends were destitute, On hearing: 
this ‘Adud al-Daula gave thanks that each of them had escaped the 
other." This way of stating his own share in the matter is akin to the 


* a8) Saw ayalt ade Joo ld 2 sani 6s ‘all yl IE 
SY, well Eb Sol sR YY ok. cladlot ST: Ne 
eet) al Soe ble! opt Sel Uap Jae ty abl 
antl ol pall bn 5gb “eee Uo Ce ed ULL Us 
aol UE oh spall paella hes fe Gt pane 
Sed ol) ups! lee tolsy deine # de, se Usa 
Sell Ve yl: Ls wera pe eee rel dase 
Jods dll CShege oily aye! let eS tel Les pate Ke 
wd al pally, Gall: JG ake ay geal, db Hl, 
Slse 3b 8G samy Ld Ute Ge Le en 
at Ryall p= jo J) te Je a le le VSS yd eaal 
EMG oy 5A Bs OS, bs) COS: 13, cout 
Slax a“: Vas én! es J ~ 3 cls (xi, 14) Ottom ea! sda! 
— asl, (x, 15) weld wis | iia ge ey! = cs eo 
tag CS3S Gaal, ley ESN Lene eead etl) Sli alae, 
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Uwais al-Karani (83),d. 82. Tabari, iii, 2475; Ansab, 449%, 4. 


Warrik Muh. b. "Umar b. Muh. b. Hafs al-Balkbi (142), 
d. 200. 5.49"; Sibt J. Or. 4619, 26%. ‘Umar, a son, a. 818, 
Or, 48*, 90". 

b. Wasi’, Muh. (91), d. 127. A. v, 259, d. 190: Ibn J. 
BM. Add. 7320, 82"; Sibt. J. B.M. Add. 28277, 189"190" 


‘French marshal's telling his visitor how highly be valued « ploture, ns 
it had been the means of saving « man's life, which his nide-de-camp 


explained to mean that its owner had surrendered (t or threat of being 


shot if le refused. But the story depicts *Adud al-Danla as statesman- 


like aod resolute, and his action may not have been without effect on 
Tbn Sam‘tin and the Safi brotherhood, 


sll SE peunatl o! eal Ws teary de aaS 255, bei 


qed GU Sipe oe ONS Ete, py? ail Ce, al at 


Sats tly ahead LAG OY. Chel bla d Uh 
st an ee! oat yet | get ye elas rad the ol: Se 
Fi Galt be Gy dee Lady ope ae Le dl, Poe, 
Seb NS Ny etl ILL pel oe 
dal: Sis peat C3dad . k lemt | be: Ms 2S Lest 
fie Sate dots Al all (BM, OF, 48, 294), 


Nore 


MM, L. Alassigenon, now engaged On i work TT Hallaj, has furnished ree 


from the Berlin MS. of the Tatas a- Sify (Cat, Ahlwards No, 9072) 
with 0 material emendation of the POSsare viven ante, p, 562.2 The 
last word appears there ay el dcu.3, and M, Massignon interprets 
the passage thus: ‘ Tongues, by being induced to utterance, are led to 
their destruction, whereas souls, by being induced to action, are led to 
salvation,” the inducement proceeding in each case from above, and 
a contrast being implied between the Zahir of the tongue and the Safin 
AL Massignan Points out, too, that the A ah‘ori Inentionoed in COnMEeXTon 
with Hallaj, ante, p. 572, |. 4, is not the celebrated Abu-l-Hasan, d. 324 
(Shall: fi, 227), but the Kidi Abu Bakr al-Bakilani, d. 408 (ib. 671), 
often called Ash‘ari as being an adherent of Abu-l-Hasan—of Anadh, 
O25, 1. And he inclines to hold the Passage to be in praise of Hallaj, 
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CATALOGUE OF THE STEIN COLLECTION OF SANSERIT 
MSS. FROM KASHMIR 





Commrn ny GERARD L. M. CLAUSON, Scwonan or Conrvs 
Crristi Conese, Oxrorp, ann Bopen Sassknrr Scwotar. 


Wr Ixrropverony Nott sv Prormsson A. A. MACDONELL, 
Keeren of THE [xoras [xeritere. 


HE subjoined catalogue deserihes a collection com- 
prising 868 separate texts mainly in Sanskrit, 
which were collected by Dr. M. A. Stein and acquired 
at his expense chiefly at Srinagar during his visits to’ 
Kashmir between 1888 and 1905. Apart from texts 
needed by Dr. Stein for his labours, during 1888-99, on 
his critical edition and annotated translation of Kalhana’s 
Rajatarangin?, numerous MSS, were purchased by him 
either to assist the work of fellow-scholars in Enrope 
or on account of their philological or palmographical 
interest.' 

In May, 1911, this collection was formally handed 
ever by Dr. Stein to the Curators of the Indian Institute, 
Oxford, as a deposit during his lifetime. The Curators 
had gratefully accepted Dr. Stein’s benefaction under the 
following conditions ;— 

(1) The MSS. are to be kept as a separate collection m 
a suitable place in the Indian Institute Library, on the 
understanding that they remain Dr. Stein's personal 
property during his lifetime, and that they are bequeathed 
to the Indian Institute under his will. 


| Selections from his collection of Sanskrit MSS, were handed over by 
De. Stein in 1894-5 to the late Professors Bihler and Hoth for the 
Vienna Imperial Library and the Tiibingen University Library respec- 
tively. A smaller selection subsequently passed, through M. Emile 
Senart, Membre de l'Institut, to the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 
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(2) The MSS. are to be held available for Dr. Stein's 
use during his lifetime wherever and whenever he may 
require any of them, arrangements for their transmission 
being made by the Librarian. 

(3) No MS. is to be allowed to pass outside the Library 

' @xecept with Dr. Stein's written consent. 

(4) Dr. Stein's permission for the nse of MSS. of 
hitherto unpublished texts must be obtained by intending 
students in each case as long as the MSS. remain his 
property. 

(5) A brief but exact eatalorue of the MSS. is to be 
prepared for the Curators by a competent Sanskrit scholar 
selected with Dr. Stein's approval, and to be published 
within three years of the date on which the MSS. have 
been deposited at the Institute; the publication to be 
made, if possible, in the Journal of some Oriental Society. 

The last condition has already been fulfilled by the 
compilation of the catalogue, with Dr. Stein's approval, 
by Mr. Clauson, and its publication in this Journal. The 
catalogue is based on one which was prepared in slips and 
written in Sanskrit by the late Pandit Govind Kaul,! and 
which was revised and copied, with reference to the 
original MSS., in December, 1905, and January, 1906, by 
Pandit Sahajabhatta * under Dr. Stein's supervision, 

The MSS. are classified according to subjects in the 
usual way, The original manuscript numbers are given in 
the first column printed as Arabic numerals in thick type, 
while the serial numbers appear in the last column as 
Roman figures. This distinction is made In order to 
prevent confusion in identifying the MS. wanted when 
application is made to the Librarian to transmit it to 
a distance, 

‘See regarding this eminent Kashmir scholar (died 1899), Stein, 
Rdjatarangint edition, p. xvii; Translation, vol, i, p, xxii. 

* Compare for Pandit Sahajabhatta’s scholarly experience and valuable 


assistance, Stein, Catalogue of Jammu Sanskrit MSS, p. xi. This highly 
deserving scholar died in November, 1911, 
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aids made by Dr, Stein on the fly-leaves of MSS. 
have as far as possible been reproduced in the column 
of Note 
Where not otherwise noted, the MSS. are weitten ia 
Sarada characters and on Kashmir paper. The note “ old 
paper” is intended to convey that in Dr. Stein's opinion 

the MS. cannot date later than from the eighteenth ia 
century, but may be earlier.’ 7 7 
Sbettisiione are uses the Catalogue : ie — 
v.=D igari; Raj. = Rajinaka; Ma*= Mahatmya ; Sash°= 
Sashhivay’im. ha sing of tha MESS. in given in inches. | 
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ne | Trtte. AUTHOR. ‘Fouos, Lasts, AKSANAS, 
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208 | Revedasya Advaliivanadakhi | — 6 |) 16 | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
294 | Asyavamasikta (R.V. I, 164) = 2 wp 18 
29 | Kithnkasaktani im | 158 | 16 
228 te = | 18 12." 18 
| 
| 
2286 ” | a =F: 
%) Some Kithokasiktanj with ly | 2 | +46 
Erihmana 
| | 
243° Mantras from the Kathaka — 310 | ag | oF 
Recension with Karma. | . by 
| 
| 
237) «= hithokn Renka Ekaeakra. — | 33 14 Ny 
grahestibrihmanard pe | 
280 = Kaivalyopanisaddtpika | Saitkaricirya iB | 17 Tt 
278) «=Gopilatipanyupanisateikia | Videvetvaricirya Ac | ld 15 
279 | Nariyanopanisaddipika | Suilkordeiryy 5 | 15 15 
| | 
282 | Mindikyopanisad = | 4 Fi > 
281 | Mindakyopanisaddtpika Satkariciryn | 4g | 4g ald 


* For Rajinaks Ratoakantha and his pupil or fellow-scholar, Bhatta Haraka (A*), 
work, pp. 45-0, | 
} Probably from Rajinake Ratnakantha's library, 


my eas f rai 








MATERIAL. | Som | Sime. | Nore. | xe 


— 


Fols. 114, 135-7, 140-32, andl all | ; 
after 186 are missing. “Contains 
RV. I,i-I01, Ix; BY, 1, i-cxii, 
aceented, The introduction to 

tthe Sarvinukramant is inserted 


Old paper | Sar. | 7x4 












at bie: aning, and the ap- ‘i 
oceans section before each 
_ ally nasty in 1898, 
| Bireh-bark a il 
Old paper .* tii . 
.. - - | Fols. 1-4, 130-150, 20-2, and| — ivt : 
| | one other, Four or five hands 
can be distinguished. Some . 
annotations by Haraka,* — 
“ Boug ht from Pi. Devakelke: ia 
1804-57 [M. A. SL 
ee =e Fola, 1-18 ('}. ome annotations * 
Bireh-bark +. Mere sents: ¥i 
19th centn: $x14 Complete; copied in 18M4 from) — vil: 
ane kane otsi's «MSS. at 
| Srinagar. : 
A paper 19%82 | Inacontemporaryleatherbinding, = vil 
vs 8b loess, blaak, 1-10, 1-31, 
1-10, 1-32, 1-8, 1-10, 1-10, 
1-82, 1-43, 1-16, 1- 1-3, 
3 blank, 1-35, 1-9, 1 k, 
i 18, 7 blank. Also known 
as HKeoka ond Katmirakakar- | 
. | saa aN | 
Ith cent 1px) |“ Copied , Sahajabhatta in) ix 
Ith century Tht erent Written by Raj. x? 
paper m8 Ratnnkantha, 1 exxxv, | .- 
ee wa Pols, 1-6, 12-21, o4.40, Written xit 
by Raj. Ratnakantha, v. CXXXY, 
” a“ . Complete. Written by Raj.)  xiit 
| Ratnakantha. we, cxxxv. ) 
vi Th an | ; f xiii + 
48 5 he / | xiv + 


of, Stein's edition of the Rajatarmigiyt, pp. vii-xi, and his Translation of the same 


’ 


ai 4 < 2 : 
a ~ 7 
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bg Tre. AUTHOR, Fotaos. aes AKSARAS, 
_— —|-—________ , = 
248 | Mirtindabrihmann = | a 11 ah 
£25 | Udyapanavidhayah ~- 8 | 16 | 
62 | Clirfiyaniyadikea — ts | a 12 
141 | Langiksiiikss 47 8) sy 
If. GRAMMAR 
4 | Anvayokalika -- i 2) al 
6 | Abhidhinaviveka Ratnadhara 7 yi | 
198 | Astadhyaytsatrini Panini w | 10 ; 43 
B27 Ralipavyikaranns Sarvavarman eee 35 | a2 
$2 | Katantrapaicika Trilocanadisa | 7 l4 5 
ST | A Kitantrapathavartin = I 25 at 
Comin. on Panini 
$30 Katantravivaranapadcika Trilocanadisa yy li iT 
74 Dhatumimithsisdrasafigrata — 7 Lo = 
202 | Dhatvavatirn = 18 15 20 
232 | Nipditasdtrini — 4] 13 10 
26l-e | A Commentary on Panini — ? | 23 BT] 
205 | Prokriyikaumuci! | -- i IT a) 
6 | Amarakoiattki Patcika Pada- Riyamukuta | 919 Paige br | 
| candrika vai | | al | : | | 
| 


MaTERIAL. 


Cbd paper 
Bireh-bork 
ltth century 
paper 


New paper 
Hirch-bark 


jth century 
paper 


Lhd 


Birch- bark 


Old paper 
Birch-bark 


I7th century 


Iith centary 
paper 


| 


= a -_ 


SCRIPT. | 


be 


wa 


fF 


Suir. 





Sink. NOTES. 
434 | Pols. 3-5 (end). Bought in 1508. 
7x8 Much injured. 
04x67 | Complete, Copred in [stH. 
| 
{ 


O1«74 | Complete. 

Oix6) | Pols, 4-l0(end). Bought in 1894, 

TAax6) | Fols. 24-37 (t)and 03-78 mutilated. | | 
Boughtin 1804 from Devapandit. 
With annotations. 


1-254 with some missing. Bard 
condition. Some annotations by 
Bhatta Haraka. 

@4 x 124 wr 1, 2, 66-9, and another 
in Raj. Ratnakanthe’s hand. 

“ Bought from Pt. Devakiiles in 

Srinagar in S02" (ML ALS.) 
Written by Raj. Ratoskantha. 

Fragment only, vr. xxxvii. 


ox § 











Fols. 1-65,3and another. Written | 
by Raj. Ratnakanths ‘Sake 
1505". pecan airs 


Fols. LI [ ning )—17. it 
i . "Ascotatad | 





lex os No, xX, 
hay Raj, Ratnakantha. 
0x64 | Folk 3-20 (end), Bought at. 
Srinagar, 1SOL. 
6x4 Fols, O14. Bought in 184 from | 
Rijva Kaul. 
Sx6y | Much injured. | 
fx & A few leaves only, with many 





annotations. Written by Raj. | 
Ratnakantha. ©. xxxvii. 


G4 12) | Fols. 2-55 Ist kinda [end part 
: ; only (7)] 3 fola. 1-38 2ni kinda, 
Sth and Oth vargas; fols. 1-0) 
nid kinds, vargas 7-10, and 
47 other loaves, somo monn 
| secnneda, whieh Icannot identify. | 
| One has a backin € contalnine 
| ntly of Tea nis 
Seaihats Coma se 
kusuminjali. Written by 
Ratnakantha ‘Sake Loc’ in| 
| the Kagta nha ntrr. Bou 
in PSO] at 5 * (ALA. 5.) 


593 
Seu ral 
NO. 
YY 
x¥i 
xVH 
“Vili s 


xix 
X= 
eX 


xxii # 
xxdii * 
xxiv + 
xuv 4 
xxvi + 


<xvii 
KEVIN 


xXx 
xxx 


xxxi f 





254 | Maikhakoin with a Vyakhya | Maikha 9 | 2 27) 





ee he 28 )27 16 ~ 

103 | Maikhakosn e 92 | 49 1s 

285 Vidvonk oan ; son is on 24 
dl of Sclbrahma 

1i7 a8 ij at nt on oF 

| 
200 | Siévatnkodn SMYata 31 18 19 
(164 ue ar on pa io 
IV. RHETORIC 

a | — 14 19 21 

107 Audddeasiciesva ihn, Jaynilrotha 7 | ay Oh 
called Alaikiravimardini fi jinaken | 

2 | Al tkeéirordi haar Jayadratha | él 13 16 

18! Alatikrediharananibandha | — 12 | dR 28: 











Fols, 1-4. Written by Raj. 
Katnokantha, 

| Complete, Purchased from Rajya 
Kaul in 1806. 


Srinagar. 4 
original 40 folu. were extant’ 
[M. A. 3.]. 

Sa Een old cloth cover with 
Nod, ExiV, XXX, xevili, 
oxvili, exxx, exxxiy, xl, which 
ore in Raj. Ratoakantha’s 
handwriting. “Tt was secured 
from Bhadrawih in 1590, where | 
Raj. Ratnak, prob, left it on his 
visit there, « 160) a.m.” 
[M. A. 8.) Fols, 4-50 only, 
fols. 1-3 supplied in paper. 

| Fola. 2-15, Vi-60 only. ©, xXxiv. 

Some annotations by Bhatts 






















*Copvof unfinished MS. Written 
j- Ratnakantha, ©. xxxvil. 
mdves eoxxxiv. Annotations 

is Bhatta Haraka. 






7ix5? | Fols. 1-14 only. xii 


10x69 | Fols. 38-144. “In Pe, Sihibvriim's: xlii 
handwriting, Pu 3 


Woe ; oo 74x GS} ‘Pols. 1-41 only. xiii = 
” » | @hx 7} | Complete. liv 


tf; y=. i | 
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Ne Tire. | ArTHon. 
244 | Kavyaprakida Mimmata and 
Alnta 
‘38 | Kavyaprukisatikisdrasamue- Katookantha 16 1d 27 
eavo 86 Jayantimakhynft- 
kowkdbyrtivh . 
261yW Kavynprakdéasaiketa — 4 % , 
47 | Kuvoloyvinanda Appayyn Diksita! 79 “| 
| 
117 Rasataradging |Bhinudatta 18 | 35 26 
118 | Rasamafijart ‘ ) @ | 18>) <gs 
145 | Vagbhatalathara Vagbhata 4 17 al 
12s | Sabdalaikiraprakarana = | 10 | 13 16 
10 | Amarukadataka sutike Amaruka ; | 49 
Arjunavarman 
46 Kumirasombhavatiki Kailiclisa lle 
j Vallabhadeva 
$1. | Khadgadotaka | a | 49 | 
$2 | Khadgadatakatika = mi | 
59 Ghatakarparavivrti | Ghatakorpare 4 | 
63 | Jahangirakivya | -- | ig 
276 | [Mnakrandana a | 6 
Tl | Dpstintasataka Kusumadeys 0 
$31 | Nidhinocarita | Sandarabhatts la 
| bidala 
263) | Nitipnddhati Ksemendra | 37 
Bl oe i | 1 oT 23 
| 
305 Comm. on Naisadhacarite | Ra nko | i a) 
calle! Tattvavirrti | feted i 
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b>: | 
WATEMIAL, oma ai Fe Sine. | NoTEs. | sey 
: im _——- eee ae 
Hirch-hark Sar. By x7 Fols. 1-119 ys as, | uly 
Gel, 78, 80-2, 100, and 103" 
and some fragments. Bought | | 
| | itt LSS, 
lith century | 4 tha Incomplete (¥). xlvi 
paper | | 
Hirch-hark : 5x} | Much injured. | xlvii 
Lith century » | Ted} | Complete. xiviil 
paper 
Oli paper | ss 94x64 | Fols, 1-16 only. xlix 
- Dev. 44% 09 | Pola. 1-0; dlokasl-190, Pothi- shape. | | 
vf _ Lat pacer complete; Alokms | li 
1-25 of 2nd; 120-end of 4th; | 
| Sth Aad tet Same codex as |. 
lth century | Sar. | 7)x54 | Complete. Same codex as xii. lil 
paper | | 
Old paper Sir. | 6x49 | Fols, 1-10, 18-31, 40-62, 70-83) Iii 
| injured in parts, 
Bireh-bark | 4, SxS | Fols. ae (2p ee shoei birch. liv 
Bought 


and old paper bark and 4-1 





| from Ft. Sahajab aite, Dal 
leather binding. 
lth century Dev, | 9)%6) | Copied from the incomplete lv 
paper Jammu MS. Cf. Stein's Cata. | 
logue, pp. 67 and 27%. 
a +1 he a8 et | Ive 
Birch-bark Sar. Sx |Complete. Fols. 153-61 of same li 
| eotlex as liv, 
Old paper | om 3x44 | Fols: 3-9, 11-21; al. 2-15, 20-41, Iwill 
ith century « | ThxO | Pols. 1-6 written by Raj. Ratnn- lwiti 
paper kantha. 9. cxxxv. 
bh | th i = 1) Complete, | lix 
" | 74x44) | Complete. rc. coxxv, Purchased ix 


| from Pt. Devakika, 1804. 
li/l7theentury —,, 7x64 | Fols. 65-103 of ccxxiv, Complete. ixi 
paper | | 


loth century 4 llx6i | A copy of Ixi. Ixii 
paper 
a Dev. Sx 6 An extract rg the author’ = heii 


Som paper, Me (6 = 8")| 
of P Pt. ve paper MS, (6 ba | 
Kadal, OLAS | 
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568 » CATALOGUE OF THE STEIN COLLECTION OF 
MS. Trrie ACTHOU  (Fouo Laven 
No. AD a, | AKSARAS. 
306 Comm. on Noaisadhacarita eats 13 r 13 20, 
called Tattvavivrti Anan 
258 =Prabandhacarita | — 250 I4 ee 
245 | Bhartrsarasvatasaiktavali | Bhartrsirasvata ay i Tz: 
205 dhisthiray iiayakivye | Viiendevn: Raj. 294 | ay Li 
er ixynhitatikasahita Fatunkanthe’ . 
114 Kaghuvarhdéatiican Kalidasa: sa] ip 2 
. Vallabhadeva 
266 | Raghavapandaviyn sattka | arn 4 ay 
Sutidharm 
120 ar a 1 | 41 41 ‘ 
121 | Rajataraigini Jonarajn net Ty 16 
122-3 - Srivara | 37 ay oo 
\ gs re fr | Ww lv 17 
| ae i a4 Karlin 6 | @ ou 
4 | Réjaturaiwint cuni Pt. Damodar eth 2 | 
Fe gad yapudyamayl | a 
| ger - Ao 16 19 
| 128 Réjatarndgintpradeiavyakhys Pt. Govind Kaul | 99] 1D, la 
. 129 | Rajatarafginisatigrah Pt, Sahibrim — 
| gadyardpa ae 
a 4 r 
130 ra a a 7a 14 Lg 2] 
. 
“ ‘i 
= ; 





SANSKRIT MSS. FROM RASHMIR 


MATERIAL | SCRIPT. Sink, 





hth oentoury 





Dev, | 104 x 84 


paper 
a 7 o«® 
Old paper | Sar, 4x6] 
th centary Sas. iy « Of 
paper 
| : 
Hirch-bork » | 8&8 
lth century » | Ox GY 
pare 
ss Dew, 10 « 64 
Old paper | Sar. | 10% 74 
tk af 14 = 64 
ne ee Bh m aid 
ith century Dev. | 4x8 
paper 
“A Sir. 0} x Tf 
1 Dor, f) = 6 
+? ae | hy a | 
“e ‘ hx Bh 
mas, 1912, 


| 


| Modern copy of an original con- 
| Lacan, 


NoTES. 
Similar copy by Pt. Govind Kaul. 


taining smal 


| Fols, 2-58, 61-08, 2, 7, and two 


others (colophon on last page 


but one). 


|“* Modern copy of the author's 


original MS. Bought from 
Pt. Devakike, Srinagar, 1S$2" 
[M. A. 5.]. Complete. Comm, 
composed Sake 1504. Cf Stein's 


Aijataraiginl, Preface, ps. viii. | 


Fols, 125-37 (end). 


Complete. 


Complete; “written by Pt. 


[Idmodar acd Langht from him 
in 1880" {M. A. S.]. 


a oy mrently a modern transcript | 
e 


the printed edition” [| M.A.5.]. 
Fols. 1, 20-4, and 74 (the last one) 
missing. Also called Jainariij. 
Some annotations by Bhatt 
Haraka. ** Bought in 1888 and 


1891 from a pandit, to whom 


books had been pawned by 


Pt. Kedavarim’s father Satkaro- | 


padhyiya” [M, A, S.}. 
Fols, 2-5, 7, 10, 12-15 only. 
Fols. 2-7 only, 


Copy of anthor’s original un-— 


nishel MS. 


of Fa 


Complete. Notes regarding some | 


places mentioned in the Mdje- 
forangini, in various hada. 
‘Copies of a Bombay Govt. M5. 
beg tunings wt Sarge ivand Poous 
MS. 1875/0, No. 178 ("), which 
licks the end" [M. A. 5.]. 
“Copy of Pt. Séhibrim’s original 
notes for his continoation of the 
Raéjatarahgini, containing an 
account of Kaamir, under Sikh 
role, and a narrative of events in 
Ranbir Singh's time” [M. A. 5. ]. 


lxviii 
Ixix 


xx 


lax 


bx xii 


lxxiii 
lxxi¥ 
xxv 
xx vi 


Ixxvil 


lxxviii 


Ixxix 








Arion. 





















































S68 | Rijataradginisnigraha Pt. Sahibrim 25 
Sedvarepe 
£71 | Réjateraiginl Noves AL A. Stein and | = 
> Pt.Govind Kaul 
131 | Rajavali = 23 
1ST | Lekhadiksa Pt. Sihibrim Wy 
138 f, Pt, Damodar 18 
244 | Vairagyndataka ‘Bhartrhari 1s 
303 | Srigaratilaka Rudrabhatta 2) 
301 | Srigdramafijart Bhinubhates BL 
166° | Srikanthucaritatika Jonarija 42. 
171 | Sam oyamAétrké. Keemendra 13 
255 | Samayamitrkivyakhya - er 
178 | Sovrttatiluka Reervencdien 20 
187 | Haravijaya Haj. Ratndkara uh 
244i _ 19 
183 | Haravijnyatika yattha Laghupancikas Raj. ete 48 
180 Haravijayattka Vimar | Raj, Alak on 
| doddyota bhidhva ' ; : 7 
24 | Haravijayasiravivarann Dtpala a0) 
VL DRAMA 
® | Anargharighovanitaks | Morari | 102 | 46 | 
105 er aa | bet | 1a * 


SANSKRIT MSS. FROM KASHMIR Od 


























VirTeniat. | Sree, Simek. Nines. say 

Nitheeatery | Sar | We7 | First 100fols. Script changes at| xxx 
pa per | | fol. 32. 

= | as hs th | Fols. 1-4, 60-80 [error in Ixxxt 


nomerition only} Received 


fine Dr. ores eg! 
Author's  sutegrap 5" 
(M, A. SL 
Lo ; = — “Miscellaneous notes written) xxii 
ae S09 ML ALS.) 
Old pauper Sar | Thxé | Fols, 121-2 with a modern tran-| Ixxniii 


script in Dew, 
Mth dentury | Dew. 9}*7} | Copy made in 1892 of anthor’s| Lxxxiv 






pauper original incomplete 31S, | 
+ * 2x7 earvortbete senate Specimens | ixxxy 
of lotters, adapted froma Persian 
text" [MM A, 8). 
i Sir. 7x42 |e. oxxxvi. Ixxxvi 
Obed pom per = Hex fy | Folk 18-3) (end) and two folios | Ixxxviit 
of notes, « occlix. 
_ Dew, ee Complete. Annotations by Blustts | bsxxviiit 
Haruka. rr. ocelix. 
7th eentury | Sar: 58x10) | Fola. 15-24 end of 2nd sarga:| Ixxxixt 
jue per | fols, 25-30 beginning of Sr 
| Written by Raj. Ratnakantha. 
ith eentury | Dev. | Fell | Complete copy of damaged M5. xe 
paper | | 
= Pm pe lax8 | Complete. “Written by Pt. wel 
Govind Kaul for me in 1898" 
[M. A. 8.) 
Foolscap a xf | = -- ach 
Birel-lwirk Sar. x7 | Foals. M4 (end) A ehondah- mciii 
| éitrn. 
Old paper nf 14x 6} | Complete. | xclw 
Birch-bark 4 Six7 | Fole 8 (beginning)-10, preceded xc 
by two leaves of Lokaprakisn, 
Part of same |?) codes as xiv, 
[ith eantary <t x12) | Author's own MS, dated Sake)  xevit 
yl pe 160%. Incomplete. 
Old paper i. 04x6) | Fols. 1-96 only, Same codex as|  xovii 
xeiv, 
ith century os O1heG2 | Written by Raj. Ratonkantha, | meviit 
paper Fols. J-I4 only, ov. xxxvii, 


Old paper | Sar. | Shx@ | Fols.2-90,101-4with annotations, | — xcix 
> | Dev. 4)*9) | Pothi-form. Leaves much muti- | o 
lnted at the elge. Fols. 1-33 | 
ends in middle of 7th act. 


q — ibtn - J |? ee’, lua 
7" my . oe P 


| = 
, 
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Trrne, | AtTHin, Fottos. | Lixgs. Ansanas: 








$ | Anargharighayasaiketa = | Murari 


a BES 
rs 
Su88 





| ae bi J 
8 Prabodhacandrodavathki Raj. Ratna- 
| kantha 


116 | Ratnavali | Harsadeva P| a | 


pew mainnabenteneet | Satkbadhara dl 1S: 


135 
284 | Vidagdbamsdheva Ripa Goavimin | 104 | 17 
159 | Selenntatucintaka Ralidiisa 52 | MM 





Kila leur Bainabbiaten 


oF af 





1716 | Kidambartkathiisuikeepa Keemendra 
17a | ARadambartkathasira Alhinanda 


264 “Tantrakbyayika Visuudarman 112 


it ti 19 3 

209 re ‘ ri 146 4 

204 : 3 81 Bs 
aT a) ot] ant 








————_ 


MATERIAL 





Pirch-bark 
Chel pauper 


ith oentary 
paper 


Nth century | 
pauper 
Bireh-bark 


Old paper 


Old RU 


ee 


Sth century 
puaprer 


pepe 


lth ikcontary 
Ohl paper | 
| 


7th century 
paper 


| 
Mth century | 
paper ~ | 


ScRIFT, Size. 
sikr, x 14 
| th} » GP 
as | Various 
r 1 = Oh 
| 
Dev. | 09% 6) 
Nar. 7? x Gf 
| MEX GY 
Sar. 7 = G} 
i | @x6 
i? i, « 4 
a ES 725 
| D4 x OF 
- a7 = SP 
1 i} x Of 
se Il = Of 


SANSKRIT MSS. FROM KASHMIR 








608 


SEKLAL 


sOTES, No. 
Pols. 2-15, Sud act ends on fol. 17. ci 
Fols. 4-16, 18-25 (end). oil 
Complete. Many annotations, | — eiii 
‘ols. 1-7(%) only, Rongh copy civ t 
of the author. ** Bought from 
It. Devakiike, Srinagar, 1802" 
(M.A. SI} 
Complete. Annotations by Bhatta ev + 
Harakan, Dated Laukika (47) 
Ho (71, 
“Copied in 180) from a Jammu Ovi 
Ms. with lnounm™ [M. A, S.1. 
Fols. |-4, 67-108. ©. oxxxv. evit + 
Same colex os cil, Fols, 26)  eviii 
(beginning)-29 (27 appencs 
twice), 31-83, fih- 73 (middle af 
the Oth act), 
| Fols, 112-23 and 144. Annotations cix + 
by Bhatta Haraka, 
Fols. &2-110, the Nos. 34 andl G7 cx? 
both used twice, Annotations 
by Bhatta Haraka, 
Complete. Fols, 23-4of next MS. cx 
Fols, 1-3, 21,22 (ond) missing. | oxi 
Sone codex as coxxy, q.v. Fols. | exit t 
1-114, the last worn, Hertel's 
“colex 2”, Annotations by 
Bhatta Harnka. 
| Fols. id (beginning )—72, pp. 1-40, oxiv 
a of Hertel’s text. Hertel’'s 
“MS. g." On first poge last 4 or 
G lines of the Bhojaprabaundha. | 
** Acquired through Pt, Saha ja- 
bhatta Feb, 105" (M. A. 1 
Foils. I-14 missing, “Bought exv 
through Pt, Sahajabhattn ini 
Srinagar, If" _ iM. A. &.} 
Hertel’s “MS. p", 
Fols. 1-81, Contains first thooks:  oxvit 
aml 3 fols, of the fourth, ©. ccelix, | 
Hertel's “codex KR", | 
A copy of No, exiii. exvil 


| 





100 


107 


147 


145 


a 


191 


183 
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Trrne. 





cn 
| Damayvantikatha 


| Bhojapralandha 


AMidhavitalakimakanduli- 
kat lui 





| Vilsavedsatta 


hd 


Votilapaioavinidila 


Sanksiptaharidcandrakatha 


Sirithisanad vitrinsika 


Harsacarita 


| Nirnayimrta 


VHI. 


ATMO. 
ese) 
Es Trivikrums- lj 
s hati 
| Ballats | il 
45 
= |) Id 
Sti len evel bie 10 
a | 16 
49 
ne 4th 
| 


| Somabhattadera! 75 





| Bhattisrupaka(?| 4 


Hinubhatta 125 
Ly ‘3 

157 

vy 65 


Site ianathe, Y AND 

Lita tl vt 

o(Sutteiate | 22" 
mane, | 


| 





o3 | ay 
“Hh i] 
a5 | DR 
Is | ag. 
La Br 
10 19 
1a io 
7 | so 
is.) +9 
It 7 
19 ih 
is | Wag 
1s-| ay 
is | oe 
li 16 





"f. 
Fowtos, Lass ARR AILAS, 








Of x Bf 


6) & 6 


7ex6 


9 x Bh 


xT 
Th xt 


& » DE 
lox 7 


Oy x th 
hat 


Oe 7 


| 








ry J BP aa = Ah . x | = a 
a, ; = a); | ; Renraer 
] NOTES. Xo. 
Co FRatnokan an| exviiit 
Pe ac a wap a 
EEEVii. 
| Fols, 14-33 (end). ) Oxix 
Complete, Dated Laukika (49) 20, XX 
Last 14 fols, CE Caeey: a. oxxi t 
Pe Vienujive, 1892" TAL AS.) 
Complete. Diaton ia 47 1t Anno: |) exxiit 
tations by Bhatta Haraka. ° 
Fols, 47-61. Aunotationsby Bhatia oxxiii 4 
Harnka, “Bought from lt, 
Mahsnandajive, 1592" (MLAS): 7 
Complete. Some s injured.  exxiv? 
Annotations by Harnka. i 
efron Pe te Ko- 
« hbrary, 1s92” [ “A. S4 
Sein: a nouniea be ea oxxv } 
Huraka, 
Much damaged. exxvi 
Written by Raj.) exxviit 
HRatoskantha. r. CXREY, a 
Complete, Dated (49) 43. oxxviii 
Fols, 237-401. ‘The Sth uechvisa oxxix } 
ends on fol. 400. Written by 
Raj. Ratnakantha, ‘* Obtained 
from Bhulrawih in psoo” 
[M. AY 8.) 
Fragment only. Written by Raj.)  oxxx4 
Ratnakantha, ©, Xxxvil, . 
Pots. 1-150, 182-8. Bought}  exxxi 
Sauget Dasani Bethea 
i 2 AL Sh 
Fols. ee 35-51, Annotations | “oxxxii ! 
Bhatia Harnka, Begins with) — 
Oni Sepa eye aah 
hands 40-04, 64-TS, 5-30), 
Bought at Srinagar, 1891, 
Nearly complete. First and last exxxiii 


feve leaves injure. Old leather 
*Laukike 4500" men- 
bonil he a * Bought 
from Damodar, 185 
Lie 4 Si Annotations By 
Bhatta Haraka. 
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“ge Tiree. | AUTIIOR, | Fotton. Lixgs.| AKSakas. 
92 | Nyaynasira | - sia oy 
72 | Bhagavadgitasdra | _ | 5 14 “MI 
M46 | Bhavintbhujaigastotra | Sankara | 2] =u 
199 | Yogavisigthnsdra | — 49 | 6 | - a 
234 ‘ ~Kadindracdrya- 7 i 24 
| | BHA att | | 
246 1 — 1s [2 17 
283 | Sirbkhyasnptatitth Vigrarija Bhatta 24 2 21 
248 | Hastimalakastotra | Saikanicdrya i Is 1) 
IX. SCIENCE 
™ (a) ASTRONOMY 
261 Adhimisodiharnna Katnakantha * 1 pa 
296 | Kalakalana | — - | @ |. | 
G1. Gankkaprakida Ekanatha | 2} | oy | 2] 
aol y Candragatisaran| | = ec, 12 ee = 
76 Dhrovabhramanayantri- Padmanibh | 4 
dhikira ¥ antraratndvaly fin | aon of Wares | = : | uv 
| | 
307 | Naksatrapattrika Kadmirikt | Pt Niriynna ia |S 
| Bhisvatitiki Bhasvatidyota | Satinundsa, son 26) #415 | 23 
| | af Saikore 
re 
151 | Vastuvid (6) ARCHITECT 
| Viistuvidya Maya | 83 | 18 16 
257 FP | fa | 1) | Vari ons 





1x7 Folk, 1-5. Written by Raj. 
Ratoaka 


ntha, © XXXViL 
74x 6 | Vedanta, Moch injured, ** This 
codex, bound in okl leather, 
was procured from Bhadrawah 
in 1800" [M. et Tt also 
contains x, xi, xii, xiii, xiv, 
lviii, evii, exxvii, cxliii, eliv. 
corexxvi, coclivi, evelxviii. 
7=49 | Complete, Vedinta. This codex | 
A (150 fols. in all) contains also 
‘i, exxxix, exli, cooxxtt, 
cecxxix,ceexxxii,ccclvili, occlxx. 
‘BExGy | Pols, 2-45, 110-18, 145, 148. 
Sx7 |Fols, 1-3, 69 In Kadmtri. 
Bought in 1806. 
7x4jf (Complete. Vedanta. With anno- 
tations. . exxxvi. 
10x7 |Complete. Saikhya. Written 
by Raj, Ratnakantha, 6, xxxvii- 
7x49 | Complete. Vedinta. v. exxxvi. 




















Gx] | Fols, 4-8 (end). 






7Thx6 Incomplete. or, cxxxv. 





Ox7 | Fols, 44, 5, 6. | 
Gj Ok | Tables of caloulations, mutilated. 
5x7 | Complete. ** Received fromSinrdar 
li at aes Singh Bhodaorwalla 
69 e113 | A eolendar for the Laukikea vear 
| oc (A.D. “gg ane author 
a brother of 


a 
bihatta” [M. A. ah a7: 
47 x dq ga pee a ty ied from a Sri 
Deva Bhatta 
ie Nari vaya Bhatte"DM AS.) 
(Cf. ox! cm 





















6x8) | Fols, J-118, some missing, all 
defective, 

th . | 1x9 of exlix Pt. Govind 

| paper sa oe gees ™ (BEA. s./. 





Fe 





247 


132 
283 


=e 


io 


& 6828s 8 


na 
a 
*] 


Bs #28. 


| 


CATALOGUE OF THE STEIN COLLECTION OF 


Tre. 
Vaidyokal patara 
Mahiibhiirata 
Raimivannkathisirn 
SAM bSu el yt ke 


Acrnon, Forts, |Lises.| Anganas. 
| 


ic) MeEnnrs: 


Mallinitha, son 186 1h iF 
of Sedgandithn 
~ xX. EPI 
Vviisn a oT ai 
| Ksemendrn lst | 17 a 
- aa ld oT 


eect eedera XI. PURANA, MAHATMYA, Eru. 
PE Ce Pb t fn 
eh | a | th ]® | or 
tir 1} | 1 er) 
z 7 | | 
Amareivarakalpa Vithula- : ra | : | ‘i 
tantranireata la sie 
Ardhandrivarama® Adipurine 1 | 180 1 
Adwatarama” ’ | fa! [LE z 
Aavurarama® | i= yi = 
Akulagrimama® | a a a 
Atgagramama® ~ | j ; 
lndramuniméa® al | = 5 
Indritramama,” = | ee 7 ‘J 
Isalaya uni Bhrividn- ae ui = 
anihehyiien oo 7 6 | 8 4 
TP aes | — | E 
Kanyailavanaméa® ;s | a 7 *) 
RKapatamunima® | = |"aeg > 
Kapatedvarima® Haracatita. | Joca me |. a 
Cin Line ace layadratha — Z — 
Ka pli lemona nami E | 5 10 ) 
a = | 40 | 40 aa 








e/\itheentury| Sar, | 14*10 | Fols. 60-4, end of Gadaparvan: | 


it lee a ae Sauy 


a 1900, pe Is iM. 
OPiEeee 1- THQ 














splot atk “ OxEX: 


Old paper | Sir E ‘The end wanting in archetype. 
19th century Sh Complete. 
oe , No. clxxxi. 
19th century | Copied in 1895 by Kast Rim 
paper. from. Poana MS. 40" (3 A. &.1 
vy (2) 61x63 | Complete, a roll. | 
— r. No, eluxsi. 
_ Fols 17-18 n coxl 
Old paper Complete. 
=F Fols 49-50, ¢. cboexy. 
— Fols, 1-3. ©, coxk 
— e, olxxxi. » 
= Fols, H-I4. , clexxy, 
= Fols, 63-5. vr. claxxy. 


| a 1, 2, 18 bias 191 ff. missing. elit 








olivt 
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No. Trrn.e. Arrnor. ‘Foros, Eases, AKS ATLAS, 
. a a = — —— = mrs : | i. 
7 $1 | Kapa ‘ma | 
7 ay ses aa — | of | °95 Is 
ie Pe) 
; 269 | Karandagramama® — | Ne z= 
242 | Kalpitama” Anantanag: | a5 |} Gs < 
; She TH Hindi raged - | — 17 13 ‘go 
89 | Katimi® Brohmavaivarta- | 
3 tein rohmavai varta _ Hs [3 4th 
= | 
. 
40 Katmiratirthasaigrabn Pt. Daimodar 33 a 18 
‘269 Sahibriim a8 | a3 os 
or oo | 7 18 
41 Kasmirikapura néindini | adi Ra | 
ti i erik: | Pt. Kadi Ram 17 Li 18 
42 Kaéemirikapradesa nari | : 
mathinarin Ghattidindrh on | mi | \o Is 10 
Ranierrnilas 
43 Kiémirikamihitmyani = | 
niinividhini | 108 | 5a 42 
| 
268 | Kediratorigama® = 
48,49) Kediratirthama® Tare ks m. 
#15 Kedirapnrins = : = = 
— 7 | 16 24 





we 


r A 


19th century 
paper 





Ox fi 


l4x0 


Gh x ah 
Oo, x S84 


| In author's handwriting. 


rm 


Fols. 55-6, «. clxxxy. 

fe, clexxi. 

|“ Compiled by order of Sri Maha- 

| riija Ranavirnsimha. Bought 
in 1998" [M. A. 5.) | 

Fols, 1-30, 38-80only. ‘* Written 
by Raj. Ratnakantha and bought 


from Ft. Devakika, son of F 
Davirim, and saikl to come 
from same source as other MSS, 


of Ratnokantha in the col- 


lection " [M. A. S.]. 


blank pages ; ise 

“List of tirthas 

according to Farg 
necounts of some 

ates, ved from author 

pst” [M. A 5.1 

Contents are catalogued alpl 
betitally.  ** Received 
Sei ae utzseh Ps08" [M. A. S1 


of Poona MS, 


sa Top eal “nuit Archines- 
logical foal Notes. collected on pre- 


liminary tour in Kram*raj and 


Moravaraj, [S01 [M. A. 5.) 


“To phical Notes collected 
during my tours in Kram*rij, 
Kadmir, and at Srinagar, 152. 
Also transliterated list of Ma- 
hallas of Srinagar” (M. A. 5.1 


Contents ree ri iy im ul 
| betical Many Hea 


1 an ces aplete. . | Written 
by Pt. Damodar and his copyist 
i his father Sahi , whe 
arian collec materials for his 


aboot isha" 
OO. As rthasadgral 


re, No, clxxxi, 
Complete Written in two hands, 


Lin 1805 from Poona MS, 
“UB by Kasi Ram” (M.A. 8.) 


- elxxxil 
; made by Sant aa 


elxavi | 
claxvii. 
elxxviil 


clxxixt 


elxxxill 


olxaxiv 


obexxviil 





wt hes 


' 


. Aa | 


G12 


MS. 
Na, 


50 


212 
ago 
216 


& Se 


sees 


kage 


SE&E 
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| 
Tiree. Apron ‘Pottos. Links. AKRANAS 
ia —— Lost ae-1v,| © 
| Kotitirthama’ | = 6 | 2) ws 
| 
| Keiragangaimii” — — = a 
| Reemarajasarijinkagrimarm’ -- ia _ — 
| RKhilvivanaumii® — = _— = 
| Gaigodbhedama® Adipurine — | 7 It py 
| 
Cavipaficasthalima® a 3 7. | Is 
Gavi puddhati — th Wa 16 
| | 
Gayimié’ puurinika — | [2 12 Tt 
Godivarima® - | 32 | 39. as 
Comitrugaiga Pryonmlvale | — — ||| a — 
) Colibhopavacns — i) = = 
| Ghanthilipuraumi* — = | = 
Ghantiparama: = — | = | =e 
Carcd pura’ = —> | |) 
Citrakdticalamd® Adipuriine — a ms 
| Haracaritacintamanau 
Chatresvratniana” - — — = 
Jatignipt mii” — = ow — 
Jilandhirapithadipika or Prahlitlinanal - 156 12: | 13 
ol falorvel bon reunaadi® ieiryn : | 
Ruldvadhita 
»  Brahindindapurine = 77 9 M 
Jyesthidevimé’ Bhpigisosaris. = — — : | 
hitiviun | - 
Tilaprasthagrimami® — = = | = 
Tirthasnigroha Sa hibriin 1 IZ lf 
Tripurapridurbhiva = =a am | 
(Doksinaminosavitri, Paton. = a 13 | 17 
krosiyatra, Nitvavitra, and | : 
Antargrhyaviitri | 
Dandakiranyvani’ = s = 
Dronisrameamns* = = - 
















. 
o “SANSKRIT SS FRO KASEI MIR 
; b 
MATERIAL. ‘Scurrt. Siren. Notes. 
Dev. 10 « th of tacit he he- 
| Pree ee io ey 
‘Srinagar, 1892“ iM A. “— 
= — | ebexai. 
||) Orr =- rf, elxxxi, 
Dev. | f)xs Kael Rim in 1895 
. Oi bate a a6” [M. A. 8.) 
With notes by Dr. Stein. 
= End of archetype missing. Bought 
‘Stein. | 
= Fols 53-4. . eluxxv. 
_— *, elxxxi, 
— Fol, 19, r, cox. 
-_ r elxxxi. 
—_ Folk, 6-8. « ooxl 
— Fol, 3. sr. clxxxy. 
—_ Fol, 22-3, ©. cox. 
— Fol. 5). ©, elxxxv. 


| « aan te seer from a MS. 
Copia, Sivadatta 
[M. A. war Oanlte 


Fols. 70-80, © clxxxy. 


= — Fol. & ov. cexh 
Jew, dist **Qopied from Poona MS, Gl, 
in ita nih aera of this work ” 


Fols. 05-0, v, claxuv, 


r. Tx Gon jn each case, Tin Raj.’ 
| Bais Sea Ratnakantha’s handwriting. 


_ _ vr. olxxxi. 
= - Foals, 11-13. ce, ooxl 


uy 
| 





bd | ‘ ‘ 























Olt ‘CATALOGUE OF THE STEIN COLLECTION OF 
scsi TITLE. AUTHOR. Fo.i0s,| Lives.) ARSARAS, 
4120 | Dhanyisérame Sivatirthama® — — 
269) 0 Dhiridramama” | = = 
78 | Dhydnetvarnma® — Ff 
7 | Nandiksetramé? Sarvavatare — 16 
212 | Navadurgaéramama® t 3 
269 Naigdriporami® =- — 
#3 Nagircanavidhi — — 
269 | Niirfiyanasthalama® — “— 
" 282 Nilamatapurina Te | 
j 
r 
| 
| as n — 215 
= 
i " . — Lge 
270 . A. 181 
85 | Naubandhanatirthama*® Adj- — lh 
ped mine 
86 rh bb 7 16 
43 | re an | — —- 
212 | Paficesvarami*® _ = 
288 | Pijaliputrama® Satikaradarman 14 
as Pifigaleévarama® Harncarita. Jayadratha 4 
contin nas 
4a op Ha —= a 
68 | Purdtanamandirasaigraha Pt. Govind Kan)! 42 
43 | Puskarama® Bhrigtinsari* = Pi 
289) | Puspikartmi® = a 





SANSKRIT MSS, FROM KASHMIK 



























815 


Sueyat: 


No. 


ooxvil 
Cexvill 
ooxix 


COxX 
coxxi 
ocxxil 
CCxXxiV 
ooxxyt 


ecxxev ii 


ccExNxvVill 


VWirTeniat | ScRier. Sam. | NorTES. ! 
— = Fols. 21-2. rf. cexl. | 
= — mr. CLexxi. 

lth century 10x 6) | Complete. ‘ Copy of ao Jammu 

paper ie [M. A. 5.]. | 

~ 6x5 |Complete. Bought in 1314. 
— -- Fools. 10-3), or. coxl. 
=" — op, cbexni. 
— =< Fols. 8-11. tr, clxxxy. 
— — |e. cluxxi, 
ith: Ir | Bound in leather with bei and exiii, 
Be fh Rcadaat ss * Bought from Kanthabhatta in 
: ; 1005, Many annotations by 
Bhatta Harnka. This MS. hos 
been known to me since ISO1, 
when I had it copied. This | 
text of the Nil. is the best 
known to me, and should serv t 
as a basis fora future edition” 
[M. A. S&S.) 
lth century 0x7 | Complete (7). 
paper 
in OhxS | Complete. eee of Poona MS, 
oa [M. A. 8. 
™ me Complete, cs Copy mide in 1880 
of coxxy " [M. A. S.} 
Foolsoap Sax8) | te. Carefully prepared text 
“ Se bie agineepetd readings. Written | 
by Pt. Govind Kaul, under 
Dr. Stein's supervision. 

: | Is: 1-38, 49-52 missing. In Raj. 
a ey une ee bkagthee ‘= naacladitinis (?). 
ith century hx, | Complete. 

peper 
— a Fols. 105-8. «. clxxay. 
_ —- Fols. 8-9. #, cexl 

Mth eentn ox5 |Complete. “ Presented at Patna cc 
wager 1800" [M. A. S.J. 

or 1 & Oa Complete. 
— — | Fol, 88, v. clxxxv. 

1th century sox 64 | Composed and written by order of | 
paper Dre. Stein. al 

= — Fols. 57-8. v. clxxxy. 
— — e, olxxxi. 


7 











——$— 
212 | Phak poragensthatirtiun: 


timvani 












Baliharama® 
Bahordpakalpa 






28 





8 


Brihinanddijatiyakama? 
Bhattapurikama? 
Bhadrakalipradarbhava | 
Mahibhirate te Vanaparvani 
Bhacdragatigabrahimasaromn® 
Bhivagundikima* 
Bhrrutirthanilagangima? 
Madavésramams® 
claw " Bi . 

Mubadevagirims Bhrigt 


Malidhviculcidamis Ricare, 
rarakondamd” Bhriipi 







| Mimaleivornma? 
Maradaliimsa? 
Martindama* Bhavisyatpu. 
Miirtindama® 
Brahmapurine 
Kaémirakhay niles 
Martandamahitmye Cakavi. 
milakomalama 


SES 2 ibe! 2 sees 








ag ie avirthapridann 
pura 






SF chyto en 

Ranasthinama? 

Ratnndtikharagarbhayatry 
rivatimad 7 ‘ae 

Rajitpradurbhiva Bhrigt- 
Ansari” 













Kajima’ Bhrigijasaiy” 
Ramapurami® 









- | ita 
= a aah & 


Ratheet ‘aioe _ FROM KASHMIR: 617. 
is Wi 































| ie i 
To | 
Dainay hands, “Pols. a -3T, | 
fol, 24 missing. 
Fol. 18. 2. eoxl ‘eoxli 
t. Glxwst. ecxlil ; 
ning only. In Raj. Ratna-| cexliii+ 
utha's handwriting (?). Same : is 
eX Ae CCXNX. 
Ends on 2a. oexliv 
‘Fol. 1. ov. eluxzy. ocxly a 
er. olxxcxi. oexlvi 1’ 
Complete. ecxl vii 
re. clxxxi. cexlviii 
cexlix 
eel 7 
Complete. Dr eis hE as oclii ‘ 
Rim in 159 . Ful 
Fol. 23. ae ecliii 
ev, olxxxi, ecliv Me 
Fols. 3-4. rv. oexl. ooly 
Complete. colvi 
‘Fols, 2-7 only. — eelvii , 
“Copy of Poona MS. 78,the middle |  oclviii 
of which is lost” (M.A. 8). A 
Fols. 1-5. «©. olxxxv, eclix. 7 
i 





Complete. “Copy of Poona MS.|/  celx | 
Sit marie by KAdt Rk in 1805" | =% 
(M. A. 8.1 | 












Fols. 85-7. «. clxxxy. eolxi 
Folsa, 20-1. #. cox. ookxii 
w. olxxxi, oolxiii 
Bought in 1895 from Pt. Ra eclxiv 
Kaul, Copy of unfinished } ae 
Unfinished fols. 27-9. wv. olxxxv, oclxv 
Fol. SL. tr, Clxxxyv. eclxvi 
e. clxxxi. celxvil 





i * a ‘al z ? - 
— = i | a ry = ° — 43 j 
e™ eal a 7 4 . 4° 


‘ * 


ee 1 0x8! CATALOGUE OF THE STEIN COLLECTION OF 


203 | Lakemtpridarbhavapaja: 
Lambodarima*® 
Batapuramé® 
Varihaksetramia® 


ty Varahapurine 
il Lid 


Vardhaminasvimima" 


Vagiéramami"® 
Vinyiéramamé? 
*Vinarapurama® 
Viyuvarjanapaticataradgi- 
ih ar atm 


Vijoyesvarama 


Vitastima” Adipurine 


rir 


Bhrigiéasath? 


43. | Viraniigopapattyadi 
. Satadhiratirtha 


t lily r tii Wall ri. a 


Sirndaiporamé® Vitastamahit. 
i. ul =. a 1 Ms | 





oe wie _ ds == wre < i a Ane a oo AL 
. 7 = H = _ , 
| _ SANSKRIT MSS. FROM /KASHMIE 619 * 
Maremran. |Somurr.|  Srzm. Norss. wines 
- - — | Fol. 80. ©, clxxxv. | eclxvili 
Old paper Sir. | 5x | Written in red ink. Incomplete. | cclxix | 
-_ — — vr, olxxxi. cclxx “ 
= = = | Fol. 18. ©. coxl. | oclxxi” 
th century | Sér. 7x10 | Incomplete.  eobexii 
‘ ‘ ah x & Goonplete: * Capy of Poona. MS. | colxxiv 
cate timer by Kadr Ram" (M. A, S.] | 
a“ “i 6x74 | Complete. ‘‘ Written by Pt | cclxxv % 
. | = Total and given to me i | . 
1804" [M. A. S. : 
— -- -- r. clexxi., | colxxvi 
= = — | Fols, 14-15. wv. coxl. oclxxvil 
= = — t cbexxi. oclxxvill 
— anil = a ) oclxxix . 
Old paper Sir. a =«6 Complete. Annotations b Bhatta colxxxt 
ie a“ raceks. ** Bought at Bae Bede 
in 1593 from Vasudeva Bhoya” - 
sues A. &]. 
Ith century | Dev. | 04 = 84 Copy of Fon ee MS. eee which is colxxxi a, 
paper t Rim, in . 
< S05 TM 38) Pa Noises no 
a. Sir. ixil nos 
Old paper fr Various neon lete (end missing) An colxxxiit 
a S. supplemented ote | 
| Sead | 
19th: sacks | = 7x10 | Complete. | | celxnaty 
‘paper 
ff oF * | +r eclxxxv 
| Dev. | 10x84 | Complete. “Copy of Poona MS. | cclxxxvi 
. ae by Ph Govind Kaul” 
(M.A, 8} 2 
- — _ Fols. 7-8. v. elxxxy, ochexxvii 
_ = — | Fols. 4-5. v. cox. I pasate 
10th centa Dev. | Ox 4 of Poona M8. 4, made by | celxxxix 
paver. bent 5 1895" [M. A, S. 
ng Incomplete pages numbered | 
1-24 and 1-3. 7 
Ss bet — | Fol. 16. ©. cexl. coxa 
Old paper Sir, | 64x35 | Lacks fol, 1, Many annotations. coxci , 
1 eit a 
—— => = Pa a 














Svayothbhvagnimia® 





‘SANSKRIT MSS. FROM KASHMIR 621 
Maren |Scmpr,| Size. Nores. ae 
itheentury | Dev. | 1x6) | Complete, with phil ecxcli- 
paper | | notes by Dr. Stein. wate 1804. 
= — — Fols. 61-6. clxxxv. ecseedil 
Old paper | Sar. | S2%4 | Fols. 2-15 only, | eexeiv 
itheentury | 4, O} x0} | Lacks end. ecxev 
paper ‘ | 
» | 72*5 | Complete. Bought from Pt. | cexevi 
manda, | - 
_ =- = rr nee ecxevil 
~ = ~ — Fols. 39-40. rr. coxl, cexcvill 
ith century | Sar. | 10x« 64 Complete. Writtenby Pt. Mukund = cexcix 
—_— = — | Fol 19. «, cox. ect 
ota paper Sar, | 7xSh | Pols. 1-16 only. | 
“9 rr | Fede Fols. 3-6 only. eooih 
= — _ Fols, 73-7... v. clxxxy. eochil 
_ — — | r. clexxi. eeciv 
— = => + cocv 
(theentury | Ther. | Ob x Oh Complete. Dated Suh. 1920.) ccevi 
paper " ! Written wi Pe, Gaigaivigna 
= = — |e clexni. ecevii 
— = = si ecoriil 
Itheentury | Sar. | Ghox 4h | Fols. 2-10 only. eceix 
paper (?) - 
— —_ —_ ‘Fols, 97-100. +, clxxxyv. cock 
lth century | Dev. | 106} | Complete. eocxi 
paper (1) | 
_ — — | elxxxi. ecoxki 
1th century Dev 8 (‘Copy of an a paper AIS. ae eooxtil 
paper longing to Pt. sidhars sn 
Ramehandrn ; ie aes 
Mukuni Ram in 18, mevecl 
hearin Paes 
wlangin ~ | . 
maka * [ML A. Sc 
Od paper | Sar, §x6) | Incomplete, Fols. ihe rima,| ecexiy 


21-3 seule moun, “Copied 
from Sakund Ram's MS, 1 ” 
[M. A. 8.) 





ith oontury i. an opx6) |Fols, 1-M, Dev. 15-29 Sar.) cocxv 





paper Unfinished. 
| at ~~ as 





SANSKRIT MSS, FROM KASHMIK G25 
MsTERIAL. | Sonne. Sue | Norra. | cag 


ith eentury | Dew. | 4 x 54 “Copy of a MS, of Pt. Sahaja-| cccxvii 
| bhatta, mode by Kadt Ram in 










paper 
| 1895" (M. A. S.} 
= i= | — Fol. 03, o. clexxv. | oocxv Li 
_ = — {Fol 8. #. cexl. | eoexix 
ith century | oir. 6x Oj [Completes “Bought from o| coOxx 
paper | porchita of Khun'moh 1889" 
| (M.A. 8.) 
+i | se i x fly | Complete. ecoxxi 
Teh century | os gx 42 | Complete. Written by Raj.) cecxxiit 
| paper | | | Ratoakantha (7). | 
— | = - Fols. 108-9. Incomplete. e. ccexxiv. eqoxxiil 
| Sth centary | Siir. 64x39 | Fols. 2-39 (end) Saiva. Codex | cooxxi¥ 
paper contains also cecxxili, COCRExY, 
| | ecoxxxvii, cecxl, ccexlvii, coclxii. 
| Birch-bark * “x8 | Much injured. Saiva. coCxxY 
| ith century ~» | 49 | Com lete. Fols. 32-65 of same cocks Vi 
paper | colex aa Gxxxvi; ete, Saivn. 
Old paper a = of | Fols. s, @, 11-13 (enl) Jaina. ecckx vik 
“Bought from Pt. Visnujiva 
| She. Legend localised at 
| Wvantiparévanitha at Djjain. 
‘Ascribed to Siddhasenadiva 
Kavi(Kumudacandrahairyn) anil 
well known among Jains. | 
| | A beeen regarding origin 
of Stotra is in several 
| | Pattavalis” (M. A. 8]. | 
“ | s a4x5 | Complete, Fols. 1-24 of the ecexx vill 
ex, which contains also 
cocxxxi, ccexxxiv, cooxxxviil, 
| ceexly, ceculviii, eccliii, cecli¥, 
eeclvi, ocelxiv. iva, com- 
posed when the author was 16. 
Ith cent = 7x44 Complete. Save. ft. CMXKVI, In| ecoxxix 
peel peer '  Kiisrniri. 
| = — | First six ¢lokas only. ©. eecl, oocx <x 
= = -- Fola, 22-41. 105 dlokas, Saiva.| cooxx™ 
. cock x Vill. 
= _ = Complete. Fols, 69-76 of same cooxesti 
exlex a8 CXXXVI, ete. 
Bireh-bark | Sar, | 6*5 | Injured. _ evexxxtii 
= _ _ | Fola, 8-21. 82 dlokas. Saiva. CCexXexiV 
|, cooxxvill. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE STEIN COLLECTION OF 





AUTHOR. Foun Laven AR! 











Raj, Kgemarijn 
Caitanvacandra — a 7 


— 


190 i Siascaatg Mahetvarinanda 


Ratoadataka Raj. Ratnakantha 


| Kimamantroddhirayantridi. 
vidhing 


Ropabhavinisiddhivikvani 
Lallisiddhivikyani 


—= 








Rapabhavani. 
Sided bili 
—«dLallisidddl hai 


Lay 
| 


Vijidinabhairava 





| Saccidinandalandals Bhattficirva 


Sahajiircanasastika | Sihib Kaul 


| Sahibakonlavakyini 





] 
ee | Fe 
Sudaréanakaulakrti, ete. 

















SANSKRIT MSS, FROM KASHMIR 625 
——=aee el ——F ————————— 
MATERIAL. SCHIPT. SIZm. Nores. oe 
-- — ~ | Fola, 52-78. Complete, Baiva.| oockxx¥ 
f. COCKXEY, 
iTth century | Sir. | 7)x6 | Complete. Weittanby Ea} Ratna- | coexxxvit 
paper kantha. Vaignave. ©, OxXxx¥. 
a = _ Fols. 107-8. Complete(t). Saiva. | cecxxxvil 
| Fa coor xy, 
— i =— — |Complete. » cocxxviti. (oookxEvill 
Birch = our ke Ba Fi 





 OhxT oe injure. COORNIX 


= = — | Fols. 19-28. Complete, r. ceexxiv. ecex! 








Bireh-lmirk | Sar, ®xS |Saiva. Much injared. | eooxll 
(th century BS 7x6 | Complete. Written by RBaj.| cecxliit 
paper Ratoakantha (?). 
Bireh-hark " 7¥x6} | Incomplete. v0, oxxxv. \ ecexhiiit 
Old (3) paper = 5} «34 | In Kismirh Complete. | eooxliv 
| 
mF = 34%5} | In Kimi. Complete, Same oooxly 
| eodex on coexxviil, 
= fit ax 6 Fols. 3-17 only. In Kaamirl, with! ecexlvi 
| Sanskrit tramslution, 
- _ Pols. 1-10 (79-97). A yogaéistra. | cooxlvii 
7 r. cae 
7 - — | Complete. , cooxxvill, | ceexlvili 
ith century | Sar. | 6f~5) | Complete % al case. They| cecxlixt 
paper begin on fol. 14, 38, and Ge | 





respoctively. In Raj. Ratna- | 
kantha's handwriting. v, coclix. | 


j | 
Old paper i 74 x5 sent a 1) dlokas in Kéamirl. cocl 





hee. 1508. 
" 7 3x7 Fols. 32 (beginning)-50.. First)  cecli 
130 dloknas only. ught 151%. | 
r. coolil. 





Fols. 2S Slokas 10-68 (end). |  oeclii 
Bou Bought in 1806 from Rajya 
Kaul’ (eM. A. 8.) 
Fol. 16-29, 82 62 Aokas. | ooollil 
, OOCXEVII. 
— oo — Fols, 41-60, 3 unnumbered, and | oeochv 
1-11 seem to be described b | 
this, In Kadmiri. e, ceaxxvill, 





Foolseary Der, | 114e9 Complete. *“* ind by Ft|  ceclv 
: Govind Kaul in 1908” (M.A.S.). 
= = — Seems to describe 11 fols. with cooly 


various sentences, chiefly in 
Kiémiri on them. ©. ocexxviil, 








$288 8 8 au g & 

















. 
SANSKRIT MSS. FROM KASHMIR G27 
= ) | 
Marenial. | Scerrr.| Size. Notes, —_ 





\7th century | Sar. 7x6 |In author's handwriting. Com-|  ccelviit 
paper | plete. 


«With century = 7~4) | Complete. vo, exxxvi. coclviii 
paper 

\Witheentury) 4, 69x6, | “In original leather binding. coclixt 
paper | Purchased through Pt. Sahaja- 


bhatta at Srinagar IH. 
Numerous annotations by Raj. 
Ratnakanthe ond  Bhontta| 
Haraka" {M. A. S&S.) Contains 
also Ixxxvii, Ixxxviii, oxvi, 





 @oexlix, 

Birch- bark r 4%6 |Sargas 7-18. Mochinjured. In| coolx 
old leather binding. | 
injured. | 

_ = | — | Fols. 30-52. Complete. v.ceexxiv. coclxii 
1th oontury Siar, 58x O Complete, with annotations. eoolxiti 

pauper Bought 1896. 
— | _ -- Fols. 31-42. Complete. r.ceoxxvili.! coclxiv 


Old paper | Sar. | 9} xf | siege Bouahh ha Seas | ooolxy 
| (48) 01. | | 


l7th century | | Thx | Middle lost. ©. oxxxv. ooolxvit 
paper | 
lfth century , | Shx6 | Complete. Bought from Madha-) ceclxvii 
[ee vahiindic in Leth. | 
Birch-bark ; 74=6 | Injured. r. cxxxy, ecolxyiiit 





1th century » | Ox 82 panes “Copied in 1895 by| coclxix 





paper t. Sohajabhatta from a Poona | 
MS., which lacked 2 fols. after 
| | fol. 16" [M. A. 5.) 
“ | es Tx 4 | Complete. 1. oxxxvi. coclxx 





- 
F. 





® 
ha 
7) 
vA 





« AG : 
a | 

p a .< 4 

= my 

——s~ ; 

a 

; 7 
-— 


7 7 ‘. 
’ 
a 
_ i) 
Ps a 
= 
Pia : 
a 
= 





OO 


JOURNAL! ROY As ha 8 lis. 
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. Pape dog legoed ee 
: eee KS | 








Ce sy we“ rey 
saga alka eet ee i 


yn Reras 9 ecgqvok et of stir wh 8d Bar 
ata ATER Y VE HOT A % 


eb Hh reine Fes ~ hats eth 
ee hes 





; ae Perabegeeguesna 


Nil { mika ont ha dharani OCA ero? } Srale r 5 


















_ correspondance est presque parfaite ; et nous confesserons 


FRAGMENT FINAL DE LA NILAKANTHADHARANI’ as 


* EN BRAHMI ET EN TRANSCRIPTION SOGDIENNE a)! i 
me ja 3 
Pan L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN er RB. GAUTHIOT Bet 


of a 


Pre fragment de dhairant publié ici provient de Toueh a Pe, 
14 honang, dot il a été rapporte par M. M.A. Sten: 
4 son second voyage d'exploration en Asie centrale. T] est. ae. 
éerit Bur un morceau de rouleau, en double, d’abord en . 
brahmi, puis en éeriture sogdienne. Le texte en brahmi _ 

a été lu, transcrit, et annoté par M. de Ia Vallée Poussin, 
in transcription sogdienne a été étudi¢e par M. Gauthiot. 
On a disposé en téte de l'article les notes qui ont parn — 

nécessaires; A la suite on a donne le texte entier en 7 
transcription littérale ; en dernier lieu figure Ja reproduction — c % 

intégrale de loriginal. 2 


it 


NOTE SUR LE TEXTE EN PRAPMI 


T] n'est pas impossible que la brahini et In transeription uit’ . 
sogdienne soient de la meme main. En tout cas, la ae. 


que le sogdien, lu par M. R. Gauthiot, nous a plusieurs fois 
rendu service. 

Par exemple, nous avons lu ¢dans he, ehy, elt (ILS et 7). 
Le sens impose cette lecture, et le sogdien représente A sa 
fagon la voyelle ¢. La graphie brabmi laizsait des doutes. 
Le scribe marque ¢ apres consonne, tantét par l'aecent — 


1 Ti se peut que Ia dharani du “dieu 4 la gorge blaae", Siva. 
Avalokitedvara (v. A. Foucher, Jeonographie bouddhique, ii, p. 37), 
conservée dans notre manuscrit, soit ln dhdrant ou mahdridpd que 
signale Rajendralal Mitra, NBL., p. 202, sous la graphie transpareate | 
Stlakantha, et qui se trouve peut-ttre dans les collections Hodgson: 
Europe, Nilnkanths est invoqué dans un fragment Macartney, SUT. 


palm-leaf, early Gupta period,” Hoernle, JASB. Ixvi, p. 200, . 
a 


< : 
- 











G30 FRAGMENT FINAL DE LA NILAKANTHADHARANI 


(ll. 8 et 26), tantét par le trait horizontal prolongé 


4 gauche et appuyé d'un point (Il. 2 et 27); mais ce 
prolongement et ee point sont pen visibles dans ehy ehi 
(I. 7). Pour le dire en passant, nous remarquons la méme 
variété dans la notation de o: marqué soit par laccent 
portant sur un point ou un trait A droite, soit par deux 
traits & droite et A gauche, Sous ce rapport, yujiio (11. 7 et 
31) est assez curieux. 

Crest le sogdien qui autorise les lectures valasimba, 
pralambar (1,3), car les deux mba ditférent sensiblement; 
qui impose Ja lecture vacer (au lieu de waco, possible) 
(Il. 15); qui permet d’identifier les deux symboles différents 
de @ dans le #4 de makuta (1. 3) et de muthatattahdsa (1, 14). 

Je ne donne frye dans mahdtryapura (1. 7) qua titre 
dhypothése (=ri?); A la 1. 23, je ne peux lire que 
Savya, moins bon que le gara(?) de la transcription 
sogdienne; le groupe f¢ de cakratiand (1, 30) est au moins 
douteux. 

_ Les fautes sont assez nombreuses - nérdyona, ntlakeonthe, 
hana (= hana, |. 15), yajfiopavtta : nilakanda, avee la 
sonore pour la sourde, et, inversement, thitrant et tharanam 
pour dh@runt. On a afatte® pour atta (1:14). Le mantra 
final est particuliérement négligé au point de vue des 
graphies: frisna, kavinta. Tl est possible que ¢ soit pour 
4 dans trenifya (1 33). On remarquera sijigha (1. 20) 
Aebtée de simha (1.13), brine (1.31) a ebté de krsnet (1, 5), 

Je me borne & signaler des erreurs plus profondes, par 
exemple ajijt . . . pour ajay ucrsnajatimukuta’ (ou "mua" ); 
J@ ne suis pas 4 méme de les redresser toutes. 


NOTE SUR LA TRANSCRIPTION SOGDIENNE 


Le fragment de dharani publié ici est noté d'une part 
en sanserit, langue de ‘original, et on écriture brahmi, 
dautre part, en sanserit toujours (puisqu'une dharani ext 
en principe intraduisible), Mus ey) graphie sogdienne, 


= 


Li + 
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M. F. W. K. Miiller, sous les yeux de qui le texte 
a passé, n'a pas eu de peine & le reconnaitre; cela est 
manifeste d'ailleurs pour tout “sogdisant”. Le document 
ne présente done d'intérét ni pour le voeabulaire sogdien, 
ni pour Ia grammaire; en revanche il apporte un 
témoignage intéressant en faveur de la lecture et de In 


transeription de l'alphabet sogdien, qui ont été propostes | 


dans le Jowrnal Asiatique de janvier—février, 1911 (p. 91 
et suiv.). 

La notation sogdienne des sons sanscrits a été visiblement 
faite avec un grand souci d'exactitude; les détails que 
on relévera dans la suite de cette note rendront cette 
application sensible. Dés maintenant on notera que le 
copiste (ou auteur) de la double graphie s'est attaché & ce 
que la notation sogdienne suivit d'aussi prés que possible 
le texte sanskrit et lui fit, pour ainsi dire, juxtalinéaire. 
Parallélement & chaque ligne de brahmi il s'est efforeé de 
disposer la ligne correspondante de sogdien. Comme 
d'une part la brahmi séerit horizontalement de gauche 
i droite et le sogdien, au moins 4 l'époque ola été écrite 
notre dha@rant, en colonnes verticales, comme d autre part 
la notation en sogdien prend sensiblement plus de place 
que celle en éeriture indienne, la disposition adoptée était 
assez difficile A observer de fagon rigoureuse: en cing 
endroits, 1. 2 et 2™* 10 et 10%, 15 et 13%, 15 et 15%, 
25 et 25b, on a dewx lignes sogdiennes pour wne ligne 
en brahmi. Comme ces doubles lignes qui semblent au 
premier abord rompre le parallélisme extérieur, ne sont 
évidemment ni éerasées ni insérées aprés coup, mais quelles 
oceupent la place qui leur revient normalement, il faut 
adimettre que l'auteur sinon de notre manuserit, au moins 
de loriginal sur lequel il a été copié, a reglé a Ia fois la 
répartition du texte sanserit et de lo notation sogdienne, 
c'est-A-dire que sans doute il a écrit l'une et lantre, 
Lhypothise émise par M. de la Vallée Poussin dans In 
note qui préebde, qu'il n'est pas impossible que Ia brahmi 

yras. 1912. | Ml 


=e | ——- °F vee 
=A, | os ) * - ’ 
e ; eS te | 
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et la transcription sogdienne soient de la méme main, 
semble trés probable. En effet, on s‘explique sans peine 
comment le scribe aprés avoir écrit une ligne de brahmi 
horizontalement, de gauche A droite, a retourné son rouleau 
| Wun quart de cerele sur la droite, tracé la partie i peu 
| pres correspondante en éeriture sogdienne sur une ligne 
et, lorsque celle-ci était par trop en retard sur le sanserit, 








as 
Pa. 
4 


beaucoup moins simple qu'elle ne le parait dans la 
transcription qui figure & la fin de cette note et on le 
’ sanscrit en brahmi et sa notation en sogdien sont tous 


idée exacte de la disposition dans l'original il faut se 
reporter au spécimen suivant ot le sanserit est noté en 
devanagari qui se dispose comme la brahmi et le sogdien 
en estranghélo qui s'écrit comme Ini. TI s'agit de la 
ligne 1 du texte— 


fMaTatat: yucfdifmantfag fa: yt 


On voit que du point de vue de nos habitudes graphiques 
la transcription sogdienne tourne le dos exactement au 
sanserit, et aussi que tout Farrangement de loriginal] 
suppose un redacteur qui était plus on moins familier 
& la fois avee le sanserit et la brahmi d'une part, avee 
lo langue et l'éeriture sogdiennes de l'autre, 

On peut méme supposer, avec quelque probabilité, que 
celui quia rédigé et noté le morceau de Nilakanthadharani 


Comme on le verra, notre texte présente a Ia fin trois 
gloses en Jangue sogdienne qui sont de la mame beriture 
que la transcription. D'autre part, | 


. a Comparaison entre 
les graphies en brihmi et 


b sogdien montre que si la 





« sur deux lignes, pour revenir ensuite A la brahmi. Car 
la relation entre loriginal en éeriture indienne et si’ 
notation dans l’alphabet semitique qu’est le sogdien, est 


deux reproduits en lettres latines. Pour se faire une 


SF sees Sth os *OSTZCL || “vo Loo “oo L00 


a dont il est question ici était plutét sogdien qu’indien, 


& 
: 


: = 


" i 


aE as ere ye yer — f iets 
»* > 


er Pf Ma = 


# 
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premiére n'est pas exempte d'erreurs, la seconde est tres 
soignée et que certaines fautes d’orthographe du sanscrit 
sont précisement de celles quun sogdien devait étre porté 
i commetire. Si l'on examine celles que M. de la Vallée 
Poussin a relevées dans la ole qui précede, et si l'on 
laisse de cité des erreurs de quantité comme nilahontha, 
yajtopavtia, des prikritismes possibles comme Arigna 
a cité de krena, siviha a ebté de sivigha* (vy. Pischel, 


Gr. d. Prakrit-Spr., p. 184), nilakanda pour nilakantha, 


il est singulitrement séduisant de voir dans fre nitya 
(avec e pour 7), dans maitre pour mantra (1. 34), dans 
hoana pour hana, nérdyann pour néaradyana, entin dans 
thirant et thiaranam pour dha@rant, des “ sogdismes ”; 
de méme pour mahdtryapwra pour mahdtripura (1. 7), 
comme me le fait remarquer M. de la Vallée Poussin. 
‘est une des graves imperfections de l'écriture sogdienne, 
- ainsi qu'on aura |'oecasion de le constater dans la suite, 
que l'impossibilité de distinguer entre 4, 7, et ¢; c'est un 
caractére du sogdien de n’avoir que la seule nasale dentale 
nm et de rendre par cette » l'anusviira a du sanscrit; 
enfin et surtout, c'est un des traits propres de la graphie 
- sogdienne de noter également les occlusives sourde et sonore 
| par le signe de la sourde. Comme on peut le voir par 
la transcription qui suit, le mot did@rant est régulierement 
noté en sogdien avec un ¢ initial: le scribe qui a écrit a la 
ligne 29 tharay? samapta en brahmi a di étre celui qui 
avait dans lidée le tray ply'mty * sogdien de la ligne 20s, 
et le thdrenaik sanscrit semble bien étre inseparable du 
{rn sogdien & la ligne 33, 

Au point de vue de ‘la valeur des lettres sogdiennes, 
et particuliérement des consonnes, la transeription suivante 
confirme, comme on l'a déji indiqué, linterprétation donnée 

1 Celui-ci est d'nillours fiddlement reproduit dans la transcription 
soidlienne, qui a eyny- d'une part, aynt- de autre, 

? Le sogdien est, transcrit: an cours de cet article de la fagon exposée au 


Journal Asafique de janvier-fdvrier, 1911, p. 81 ct suiv, (r. surtout 
planche i}. Ch ‘aussi, JRAS,, 1912, p. 340 et suiv. 
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JA., janv.-févr., 1911, p. 81 et suiv. Les ocelusives 
fanserites, sourdes on sonores, sont éealement rendues 
par les signes qui servent & noter en sogdien les occlusives 
sonores ou sourdes surtout aprés nasales, sourdes par 
ailleurs. Il ya d’abord une exception purement apparente: 
& la ligne 29 on lit “yy Ar whiys8r au lien de la 
forme rwhylys3r, “ (airyava)lokitegvara,” avec le signe 
de la spirante sonore lA ow le sanserit a l'ocelusive sourde 
dentale; c'est quill ne s'agit plus du mot sanserit en 
transcription, mais bien d'un emprunt, Cet’ ‘Ty 'Br'wkb ys 
ne fait pas partie du texte de la dhdrani, mais d'un des 
trois passages en langue sogdienne de notre texte, en 
lespéce de la traduction, d'ailleurs libre, des mots sanskrits : 
ailokontha nama thivant snip; son -6- sexplique 
done bien comme il a été dit JA., janv.-févr,, 1911, 
pp. 93-4, note. D'autre part on lit Br pour bela®, 1, 9, 
D'autre part le 8 sogdien, spirante bilabiale sonore rend 
régulit¢rement le ¢ sanskrit (ef. JA.,jany.—févr., 1911, p. 91), 
le y, spirante gutturale sourde ou sonore Ih (ef. JA, ibid., 
p- 95), le # chuintant la palatale ¢ aussi bien que la 
eérébrale s (ef. JA., ibid., p D4) et I'v, c'est-t-dire I'r 
munie d'un signe diacritique, I'l (cf. JA., ibid, p. 86)! 
Les exemples de ces équivalences sont trop nombreux et 
trop réguliers pour qu'il soit néressaipe de les énumeérer 
iti: il suffit de se reporter it In transcription de la dharant 
pour les retrouver Immediatement, (Ce qui est plus 
intéressant ce sont les raffinements que le seribe préoceupe 
dindiquer avee la plus grande exactitude possible Ia 
prononciation correcte et par consequent d'assurer l'effiearité 
des paroles magiques pour le lecteur sogdien, a introduits 
dans sa transcription, I] s‘est bien rendu compte que le 
y sogdien, qu'il fit interprété comme spirante sourde a 
ou comme sonore y, ne rendait en aucun cas le h sanserit: 


1 Le signe diacritique manque & looension, nina) lienes 0 (- hal 
1d (nyreniie), Dans des textes soul , an (yr = hala), 


ehelte. at! ios lens d'allure popnlatre il fait defaut 
réguli¢rement, et il semble bien que l'on ait alors prononeé r pour f, 
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et il a muni le y d'un signe diacritique pour montrer 
qu il ne devait pas étre articulé & la sogdienne; ainsi aux 
lignes 4, 5, 6, 7, 9 par exemple. Cette indication, qui 
nest dailleurs pas systématique, n'est pas sans interét, 
Beancoup plus stricte est lo distinction qui est faite entre 
les cérébrales et les dentales, Tandis que ces derni¢res 
répondent bien au sentiment de notre scribe et, ainsi 
que la phonétique des dialectes iraniens le fait attendre, 
aux dentales sogdiennes, les cérébrales sont notées par lu 
an moyen du ¢sogdien marqué d'un signe diacritique ; ainsi 
lignes 3 (deux fois), 9, 14, 14 (trois fois), 25,39 (trois fois). 
Les seules exceptions se trouvent aux lignes 19, 29, et ai) 
et portent sur le nom propre nilakantha que l'on était 
évidemment tenté d’adapter & la phonétique da sogdien, 
oit il était, sans nul doute, entré dans l'nsage; a la ligne 29, 
il figure d’ailleurs dans une phrase proprement sogdienne. 

Enfin le ¢ et le j sanserits sont également rendus 
par ¢ fante d'une semi-occlusive sonore correspondante 
(cf, JA., janv.-févr., 1911, p. 94). Quant au groupe -ii- 
il n'est pas rendu par -ény- comme on pourrait lattendre, 
mais par -tny- (v. lignes 7 et 31 et cf. JA., loc. cit.); ce 
groupe, impossible d'ailleurs en sogdien, semble avoir été 
résolu ligne 22, ot Ton a y'fny'w au lieu de “y'tny'aw, 
e'est-A-dire *yad*nyo an lien de *yadnyo. 

La notation des voyelles présentait naturellement des 
difficultés particuliéres dans une éeriture sémitique, telle 
que In sogdienne, qui ne disposait que des deux sonantes 
y et wet de l'esprit doux '. Le sogdien méme n'a pas un 
jeu de voyelles trés considérable, mais il dépasse cependant 
ses ressources graphiques: i l'intérieur il ne note générale- 
ment pas 1'd, ce qui fait qu'un simple consonne peut étre 
lue, « priori, avec ou sans d suivant; ' sert & marquer a 
dans les mémes conditions. A l'initiale, on emploie’ pour d, 
"pour a Mais il y a des cas ott des * intérieurs sont de 
simples matrea lectionis et doivent étre lus d. Li et 
'% sont notés ou non par y et w, selon que le seribe 
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croit ou ne croit pas que la forme quil écrit sera Jue 
correctement sans secours; mais ces mémes y eb ow 
représentent aussi 7 et @ souvent, ¢ et oe de facon 
exceptionnelle, Pour marquer ceux-ci, on emploie de 
préference les combinaisons de signes 'y et ‘w. On trouve 
par endroits aussi "y et "w pour e¢ et o, trds rarement 
pour @ et. @, qui, en revanche, sont parfois représentés 
6UX Aussi par ‘y et ’w. A l'initiale y eb w sont normale- 
nent des consonnes, et il y est tout A fait exceptionnel 
quils soient pour fou", Car, il faut ajouter, en sogdien, 
aux voyelles pleines déja citées, la série des vovelles 
furtives de timbre plus ou moins nettement défini et 
qui tantét ne sont pas notées du tont, et tantét le sont 
par y, wv, ou’. Ces derniéres ne jouent presque aucun réle 
dans le cas présent: le sanscrit noté en sogdien ne comporte 
ruére de sons pareils; mais il présente lui aussi des d et 
des @, des ¢ et des t, des @ et des @, des ¢ ct des o, et: 
posstde en plus des ai et des au, C'est lA évidemment 
‘une difficulté nouvelle devant laquelle les seribes sogdiens 
étaient désarmeés. 

En fait, Ja transcription des voyelles est tris imparfaite, 
ef les régles d'orthographe du sogdien, telles qu'elles 
viennent d’étre indiquées de facon sommaire, ont été suivies 
fant bien que mal. Lit sanscrit nest généralement pas 
hoté; mais on a’ pour « dans le Voisinage des sonantes 
dont la valeur était douteuse en elle-méme : ainsi Jo "dans 
yinyg'w = wajpno (1. 7, 3), syty'ntw = Sidlhayperiitin (l. 28) 
indique que le y précédent note une consonne; de facon 
analogue -a est transcrit dans les finales sanserites en 
consonne + ya, tandis qu'il ne l'est jamais par ailleurs 
et l'on a puty’ = budhya (1. 12) contre pt'y = bodhaya 
(I. 13) et s't'y = sddhaya (L15 et 1504), k'may’ = kémasya 
(l. 17), nyty’ = nitya (1. 38). Sang doute est-ce par 
erreur que l'on lit pryr'ty’ an lieu de *pr'yr'ty pour 
ser. prailddaya vt la ligne 17, La présence d'un & est 
encore indiquée par Ia matey lectionis ', dans les finales 
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en -ndgi, qui, sans cela, seraient devenues en notation 
sogdienne -nn, ge étant réguliérement rendu par 2; on 
a ainsi frin’n = deréanan, myn'n = mena (1. 17), et 
frn'n = thairanarny (1. 33). Entin, la coupe des mots 
nétant pas toujours correcte au point de vue grammatical, 
mais conforme i des habitudes graphiques locales, certains 
-<- intérieurs se trouvent placés en position initiale et 
sont alors, correctement au point de vue de Vécriture 
sogdienne, notés par *; c'est le cas pour le -'n final de 
prrmp'n = pralambam qui se trouve figurer au début 
de la ligne 4 par suite de la coupe du mot; c'est aussi 
celui du premier d de vrdmaskandha parce que le mot est 
divisé en §'m 'sk'nt (|. 24). [autres a enfin sont notés 
par ° sans que la raison en soit apparente; ainsi dans 
Bym'y = wimald (1. 2"), Bm'atyt = vamasthita (1, 13%), 
iy t tf offs = mahitattahdsa (1. 14), pkS'nin = bhaga- 
vantarie (lL 15%"), pr'yr'ty’ = prahladaya (1. 17), mune 
ff = mundafate (1. 33). 

I] faut mettre sans doute a part le cas du‘ de Sy nty= 
wiyarants (1. 2) etde Sre'mp = valamimba (1. 3), nm ‘ak out 
=namas karinta (1. 82), ob il est possible que lon 
ait une notation approximative de la longie -amm-. Quant 
a’, c'est bien la graphie normale de la longue @ 4 l'intérienr, 
comme "i Vinitiale, Ce signe n’apparait pour un -d- 
intérieur que par suite d'une fausse coupe de mot (comme 
plus haut ‘au lieu de rien) dans br'yin” Cyn'y = krsnajinaya 
1. 25) et par accident dans wy 9" 7" yr = mahihalahala 
(1.9), et & la finale de nyr'é'w t” = nixjjauta (1. 10). 
Une orthographe toute spéciale est celle de na@rayana, 
qui est transerit n'ry'n, c'est-i-dire “narayane les deux 
fois ot il se rencontre (lignes § et 32). 

Comme I'f est généralement note, il n'est pas distingue 
de 1't: l'un et Vautre sont éerits 4. L't manque bien dans 
Aynly = viyamntl; mais on apergoit de suite que c'est 
la un cas spécial; le groupe -iy- préte & Verreur, et 
Vomission de 1'i de viyarinti a sa contre-partie dans 


ir 
é 
| 7 
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insertion d'un i entre I'h et le y issu de i en sandhi 
dans "yyy y'y ayy = ehy ehi, soit, son pour son, et aver 
une fausse coupe de mot, @ NV yé Ai (ligne 7), A da 
ligne 13 on a, sans doute avec suppression des effets du 
sandhi, "y yyy "y yyy, qui est pour ehy ehi. Le double y 
final pour -i se retrouve A la ligne 16 dans tt'yyy = dadahi. 
Ces notations nous éeartent tout A fait de lorthographe 
sogdienne proprement dite; ce sont des traits propres aux : 
transeriptions et tout A fait paralléles & la notation yyy 
du second -hi de la ligne 7, aux formes tans rw = dha 
de la ligne 1, yun rww = hulu des lignes 10% et 11, 
ywruw = hulu de la ligne 11, yewt'y = “yudhaye (1.23), 
et, en quelque mesure aussi, dy ninerty = miirtte de la 
ligne 2% Le redoublement du yod on du wiaw pour noter 
la voyelle brave ou méme longue est anomal. Ce qui est 
attendu c'est My dy = jut (1. 3) avec Y pour 7; mais on 
a de facon exceptionnelle dans cette dhitrant 'y pour fF dans 
“yyy = ehi (7: ef 1. 13 dune part et Il. 14-15 de 
autre), Mais, en somme, il n'y a pas de moyen sir de 
distinguer 1, ¢, ¢; et (i, UW, a, o, et au dans la transeription 
dont il est question ici: le ‘wp initial de ‘wy = uy signifie 
@, mais il serait loisible « priort de le lire tout aussi 
bien @, 9, on aw; le aw de Rin jaw est noté par “Ww 
(l. 9) exaetement comme Jo second o de lokitawilolsite, 
tandis que le premier est rendu sinnplement par w: rwisy? 
Ayr'wiyt (1. 16), 

Il faut noter, en finissant, que I'r voyelle est transerite 
le plus souvent parry, c'est & dire par r plus une voyelle 4. 
longue de timbre 4: ry, qui est ambigu et pent se lire 


| 





| ri ou rt ne se trouve guére que deux fois, dans ryt = krte 
(. 7) et dans yryt'y = hrdaya iy avant-derniére ligne, 
a Lanunisika est distingué de lanusviira et transerit par 


| m au lieu de n, ainsi dans yaem — hitin et dans "wm = wy 
(in fine), doit il a passé abusivement, i cu qu'il semble, dans 

| fw = drwrit (ibid, ).! 

| 1 Cf. anssi ligne 15%, Buty’ = view, 


A = | -? i a = 
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Des particularités orthographiques qui viennent d'étre 
relevées, il faut séparer les faits suivants qui révélent des 
divergences plus ou moins sérieuses et profondes entre 
le texte sacré sanscrit et sa transcription en ¢eriture 
sogdienne. D'abord il y a des fautes dans la forme: 
i la ligne 3 on lit @rr'mp, c'est-a-dire ‘vorlammba ou 
*vralaviumba au lien de valavamba, avec une altération 
suggérée évidemment par linitiale du prrmp'n = pra- 
lumbar. suivant; des voyelles furtives, notées © ont bbe 
introduites dans la transcription de dharendresvwra, qui a éte 
coupé en try “nir'ys8r soit *dharé “ndresvara, dans celles 
de yajiyo: y'tny'w (1. 22), ninjjautd : ny w t (1. 10) 
pour résoudre des groupes de consonnes insolites et pour 
ainsi dire impronongables en sogdien, Conformément encore 
i lu phonétique sogdienne les doubles consonnes ne sont 
wénéralement pas marquées: il n'y a d’exception, semble-t-il, 
que pour malidtfdttahdsa noté, my f tf ye (l. 14); il y 
s'agit, ce qui n'est sans doute pas indifferent, de cérébrales, 
c'est--dire de consonnes pareilles a celles qui sont répétees 
indiment dans éff'y mkwtt" = “jate makutd (1,3). Le cas 
est tout autre pour le mot éhkr = eakra (Il 23 et 30); 
le sogdien, en effet, écrit réguliérement le mot avec keke, 
conformément A la prononciation réelle, telle que les gram- 
mairiens de I'Inde nous la font connaitre (cf, Wackernagel, 
Altind. Gr., pp. 113=14). 

Notons, pour finir, qu’'a la ligne 15“ emer = smear n'est 
pas répété, qu’aux lignes 23-4 on lit au lieu du sanserit 
sarakhasavyanibodhanaya,ink £Btry puotn’y, dont lorigine 
reste obseure; de méme, & la ligne 35, Sym’ pour vipa’. 
Le ? pour ser, -fe 0 le ligne 3d est lui une pure fante, 


Outre la transeription qui vient d'étre examinée, le frag- 
ment de dharani ci-joint contient trois petites notes en 
sogdien, La ligne isolée du début (1. 0) et les 25 qui 
suivent ne sont que du sanscrit en lettres sogdiennes ; 
les lignes 29 et 29%" au contraire ne présentent pas la 
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transcription de la ligne 29 mais sa traduction: & cdté de 
nilakeanthe name thirant simapta, “la dhdrant du nom de 
Nilakantha est achevée,” ona J LPw daly “Ty Br wks yaar 
nyrknt niin tray pty’mty, “la dharani du nom de 
Nilakantha Aryavalokitegvara aux mille mains est achevée.” 
traduction que M, F. W. K. Miiller a donnée dis qu il a pu 
examiner le document dont il est traité ici. Nous nous 
contenterons done de renvoyer du JRAS,, 1912. p. 363, 
pour la lecture et l'interprétation de 7 [Paw ; 

La transcription sogdienne reprend avee la ligne 30 et 
sé continue normalement Jusqu’h Ja fin. LA seulement 
il y a une anomalie: Ia partie qui répond au hrdaya 
mainira qui cldt le texte (In dernibre ligne de brahmi 
nen fait pas partie, en effet) ne figure pas A geeuche 
(resp. au-dessous) de la ligne sanserite, mais A droite 
(resp. an-dessus), et est préeédée d'une ligne en sogdien 
wyspw znk'n mntzp'rty’ sp'rt Bwt, “los impuretés de toute 
sorte sont (deviennent) pures.” Enfin, & la fin de la 
ligne 34 en brahmi figure, serrée en trois petites lignes, 
tine close sogdienne : wyspun "yb: b8r'yn'l: érsy wr plerwm. 
yey; ce qui veut dire que “ ceci est Je hrdaya mantra qui 
accorde tous les souhaits”, ainsi que M. F. W.-K. Miller 
Va indiqué Le sens de In note est d'ailleurs elair et les 
fragments sordiens chrétiens et mnanichéens jusqu’ici publiés 
par M. F. W. K. Miiller fournissent Je sens de In plupart 
des mots. On n’ajoutera donc qu'une remarque en passant 
sur éreywr qui traduit en lespoee hrdaya et doit avoir 
le sens de “cour”. Cest un compose dont le second 
terme est £y'wr, “ eceur,” qui nous est connu par le 
fragment de Berlin B $8, poblié par M. PF W. K. 
Miiller dans les Sif- engaberichte de Académie de Berlin 
(1907, p- 266); le premier élément n'est autre que $s, 
Seosur,” métathése de er8 (& lire *2ay°8) représentant 
correct en sogdien de l'iranien *2rd-, giith, sarad-, pers, we 
Cette forme 8¢ rencontre par ailleurs en sogdion bouddhique 
(p. ex. Manuserits de la mission Pelliot, Inventaire no, 351 6, 
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|. 99); d’autre part les signes pour = eb pour 2 n'éttant 
pis distingués ne sont normalement pas écrits Tun & 
efité de l'autre quand ils sont en contact, l'assimilation 
de = et de Z, qui se faisnit peut-étre dans la prononciation, 
était réguliérement réalisée dans J'éeriture en sogdien 
bouddhique ; comme on écrit ici 6rsy wr pour *ors-Fy" wr, 
on éerit ailleurs @rzw'n'y, “qui a une longue vie,” pour 
*3rz-fo'n'y, c'est-a-dire *Sars-frwan- (p. ex. Manusecrits 
de la mission Pelliot, Inventaire no, 3516, 1. 107 et 503). 

Il est & noter que les gloses que l'on vient de lire sont 
dans une langue moins archaique que le sogdien bouddhique 
proprement dit: elles sont écrites dans une forme qui 
rappelle immédiatement les dialectes plus populaires et 
pins récemment employés en littérature des documents 
chrétiens et manichéens, D'autre part le duetus de Pécriture 
somlienne, d'ailleurs soignée et trés claire, na Tien non 
plus d'archaique et semble dater de l'époque des Tang. 
Enfin la brahmi parait étre de date assez basse; 31 l'on 
compare les formes que présentant le @ eb le ¢ a celles 
que Bithler a relevées sur le tableau iv de son Jncische 
Palacographie, on est frappé de leur ressemblance avec 
le = et le ¢ de documents aussi récents que les inseriptions 
de Lakkhamandal et d'Aphssad.. Mais si le document est 
tardif, la valour des lettres est, sauf en ee qui touche lo 
notation de I'l, conforme 4 Ia tradition la plus ancienne 
(v. JA, janv—févr, 1911, p. 82 et sniv. et p. 56 en 
particulier), Et l'on est amenéd conclure, en fin de compte 
que le fragment ci-joint dela Nilakanthadhdrant et sa tran- 
scription fournissent un argument de plus en faveur de 
existence de la forte et longue tradition littéraire sogdienne 
que l'on # essayé d'établir dans ce Journal méme (1912, 
p. 342 et suiv.). 

Un autre fait, d'ordre historique celui-li, ressort de 
Vexistence de cette dharani si soigneusement notée et 
transerite; c'est la popniarite, en Asie centrale, 4 la date 
récente signalée & l'instant (entre le 7° et le fe sidcles de 
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notre ére sans doute) du texte qui nous occupe. Ona di 
attacher & ce moment un prix particulier A cette Nila. 
kanthadhdrant, dont un fragment nous été conservé 
#& Touen-honang et rapporté par M. M. A. Stein, pour 
V'éditer avee tant de précaution ; et il est & supposer qu'elle 
est entrée a lan méme époque dans les autres littératures 
houddhiques qui relévent de I'Asie centrale, 


TRANSCRIPTION 
O vyltym ?] ty hyy Uy hyy m2? Bn km'nln'n 
1, siddhayogigvara : dhuru 2 viyarhnti mahiviyarinti 
dhara 2 

Syy "nhkim'n Byr? syt ywhkys8r W teow row tow aa 
2. dharendregvara : cala vimalamalamirtte ‘dryivalokite 

Bynty my By'nty tr tr tr'y ‘ntr'ytap | er 
Bym'r mr mwwrl’y “ry Be whyl ykar 


oe 


. svarijijikrsnajate makutivalammba va pralambam » 
mahi 
by ty br'ysn étl'y mhwit” Bre'mp B prep 

. siddhavidyadhara : bala 2 mahibala : mala 2 mahfimala ; 

nM ny’ syt Byty'tr 8r Br my Br W mr ny my my Ml 

5, ¢ala 2 mahieala krsnavarna krsnapaksa : nirghitana:he 
er dy ny & kr'yin Brn kr'ydn phe W nyrk'itn 

6. padmahasta : cara 2 nigicareévara : krsnasarpakrtaya 
vy pln yal Wer br nye ér'ysar UW lo wen 

i. jhopavita : ehy chi mahavarihamukha - mahatryapura ‘ 
orp kryt ytny'w pByt "y y'y y'y yyy my 

&, dahanesvara : narayanarapabalavegadhari : he nilaka 

Bry mewk my trypor tyn’ yay A nry'n rep 


' Le début est abimé et lo sanskrit ¥ fait défant ; 
sur la photographie répond A peu pres A: eiefyedon 


- 


66 qo'on distingne 





dehi dehi sma. (%) retyh 
Rémingamdm vikdngamedi vive, (7) iti 
Fy 
i i 






9. 


10. 
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15. 


14. 
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16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
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nda he mahahilahalavisa : nirjjauté lokasya raga 
Br Byktry Wyy nyr ket Wy'y ey pee a 
visavinigana : dvesavisavinisana : mohavisavi 
Ayf Wl nyr'éw t” rwksy’ rk Bys Byn'in 
‘Sys Bys Syn’ Womwy Bys Byn’sn W ywow rw 


niéana : hulu 2 mala huru: hara 2 mahipadmandbha 
qn Te Wome er yr yr ney phn apt 


. sara 2 siri 2 suru 2 budhya 2 bodhaya 2 bodhayimi ti: 


sr er syry syry suorw swrw pioty pwty 


nilakanda ehy ehi : vamasthitasituhamukha : hasa 2 
prot'y pot'y pwoty’myty nyr kat Oy guy 
yyy © Pin'styt syrymwk Uys ys 


mufies 2 mahdtattahasa : chy ehi mahisiddhayo 
mumné mune Wm tf ys "y vy yy 


gigvara : hana 2 vaceth sidhaya 2 vidyarh smara 2: 
bhagava 

yy iy’ ayt ywhkyssr yn yn Beyn sty 

sty Byty’m emr pks'ntn 


ntath : lokitavilokita : tathagatarh : dadahi me da- 
rukyt Byrwkyt w ttkin W tlyyy my 

réanath:kamasya darsanam : prahladaya me narh svaha : 
tren’n Ok msy’ tran’ 8 pryr'ty myn nD 

siddhaiya svaha : mahisiddhiya svaha : siddhayogi 
aie Wayly 6B my syty soy Ul 


évariya svaha : nilakanthiya svaha : varihamukha 
syt ywhysSr'y ef’ Wnyrnt'y aay Wl 


. yasvihi : mahasithnghamukhiya sviha:siddhavidyadha 


Bry mauk'y 98’ Wome? synkmwk'y a8'y U 
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“21, raya sviha : padmahastaya svaha : mahikrsnasarpa 
syiSyly’ try a8'y W ptm yst'y 38's 9 . 
22. yajiopavitaya svaha : mahalakutadhariiva svaha- 
_ mykrykn arp ytny'w payt’y oy i my 
23. eakrayudhiya syaha- Sarnkhasavyanibodhaniya sviha: 
vhuwttr’y sBy' U ékkr ywut'y sB'y W sak 
24. vamaskandhavesasthitakrsnajiniya aviaiha : vyiighra - 
*Btny pwtn'y a8'y 0 Bm ‘sent B’ yestye 4 
25, carmanivasaniya svaha : lokitesvariya svaha a 
ke'yin” Eyn'y oB'oy U By'khrérmny 
Bony sy W rwkytysBr'y 88’ 4 4h 
' 
26 


= 


sarvasiddhesvaraya svaha : namo bhagavate iryava 
arp ayt'y &Sr'y ay’ W nim'w pkpe'y 
lokiteévariya : bodhisatvaya mahasatviya : maha 
TY Brwkyty Sry prtyst8'y my'ste'y 
. 28. kiirunikiya : sidhyarhtu mantrapadaya syaha - 
mykirw nyk'y syty’ntw mnty Ply aS y' o. 
29, nilakantha nima tharani samapta : loll * 


1 LPw daly ry’ r : "yar nyrknt nm — ] 
tray pty'mty vst eo 


- 
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30. namo : nila : kanda : éamkha -eakra ttini : di ir 
new nyrkné’ El? Eelep fr'ny 1:4 


- [?] vasaniiya : krisno sadya diva yajiio : vetya : rn « 
tyBen'y kr'yin'w sty’ ¢ YP oy tay’ do . 

32. kaecharmo ya: namas karhnta tri nya : nitiyanaripa ~ : 
Byty w kéerm'wy' tam ‘aking try ‘wy n'ry'n oe 


33. thiranaih 0 tre nitya mundatate i pravisa 2 vipaloki 
ruptt Cran N tr'y nyty’ munt ¢ ¢ pndyg 
; - 


7 ton | < ; a 
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hAGME’ 4 bs SAL hid DE "1 LA Ps Li AK ais } Pie wp io, 
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34. teévara:kurma hain ‘Whrdaya matatra: Sipe 
. WBym’ v'whytys8r RNR TIRES 
yryt'y mate wyepw 2nkn mnizp'rty’ sp'rt 
Aut 1:1 "wom tr’ amine aly Vt 
35. iin drum samanta sviha : 
; | = namo bhagavatyai aryaprajiapara * 
? ) [Yune autre main. 
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. THE USE OF THE ROMAN CHARACTER FOR ORIENTAL 


LANGUAGES 
By KR. GRANT BROWN, LCS. 


“And heré we must enter our protest, wo fear an unavailing one, - 


against the supineness which suffers those invaluable monuments, the 


unwritten languages of the earth, to perish with o rapidity yearly 


increasing, without one rational and wellddirected effort to save them in 
the only mode in which it can be done effectually, viz,, by reducing them 
to writing according to fheir exact native prowunciation through the 
medium of a thoroughly well-considered and digested phonetic alphabet, 
About. sixty well chosen, easily written, ond wmequirvoca! characters, 
completely exemplified in their ure by passages from good writers in the 
principal European and Enstern languages, would satisfy every want, 

without going into impracticable niecties ; and we earnestly recommend 
the construction and promulgation of a manual of this kind for the use 
of travellers, voyagers, and colonists, as a matter of pressing urgency, 

to the consideration of philologista, ethnologists, and geographers, in 
their respective societies assembled.”"—Ediniurgh Review, 1845, p, 226. 


HE Roman character may be used for Oriental 
languages in two ways: first, to represent in writing 

the sounds of a spoken language; and secondly, to represent 
the characters of a written language by another set of 
characters. The first process is usually called phonetic 


writing, the second transliteration. The second process 
includes the first. As this may not be clear at first sight 


I will endeavour to explain what transliteration is. 

In the languages which can be transliterated written 
characters are simply phonetic symbols. They have no 
meaning except with reference to the sounds which they 


represent. Chinese is largely written by means of symbols 


representing not sounds but ideas. Chinese, therefore, 

cannot be transliterated. All we ean do is to choose some 

spoken word which represents the idea of the written 

character, and visualize that word by means of phonetic 

symbols. But most Oriental languages are written 
mas. 1912. 42 
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phonetically: that is, the characters represent not ideas 
but sounds, 

Transliteration may be understood to mean any one of 
three distinct processes. One of these is not what I should 
eall transliteration, but as the word is used to describe 
it ina Government publication (Tubles jor the Trons- 
literation of Burmese into English, ed. 1907) it must 
at least be noticed. It is the representation in Roman 
characters of the present standard prononciation of a 
word written in other characters, such as the Burmese, 
without regard to the pronunciation of each individual 


character, For instanee, the symbol 4 is pronounced: 
much like the Freneh se, but if cy), the symbol for & 


be added the resultant acy is pronounced, not sttls, but 
set, nearly as in English: and tho word is written sef 
a 0 rdingly. 

The second process may be ealled direct transliteration. 
In this the proper sound of each character is first decided 
on; a symbol is chosen to represent that sound; and the 
character is thereafter always represented by that syinbol, 
without regard to the actual pronunciation of the word. 
For instance, OO} might be transliterated suk, If in any 
language there were a separate character, and only one, 
for each sound, and if the sound of that character never 
varied, transliteration would be a simple matter. It would 
only be necessary to see that the script into which the 
transliteration is made aled has a 
sound, and there would be no ¢ 
literation and phonetic Writing. 
i language does not exist, either becange 
we know use alphabets more or Jess imperfectly adapted 
to their sound-system, or because the alphabet has failed 


to keep pace with the sound-changes in the language, 


its transliteration is 
Sy. Burmese is an instance of 





Separate symbol for each 
ifference between trans- 


all the languages 


Sanskrit is nearly such a language : 
therefore comparatively ea 


ihe 


As a matter of fact such 
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the other extreme. It began by importing, with clumsy 
adaptation, an alphabet belonging to another sound-system ; 
it has since undergone great changes in pronunciation, and 
these changes have not been uniform, but are the result of 
a multiplicity of tendencies. Its transliteration, therefore, 
isso hopeless a task that,as we have seen, the Government 
of Burina has not attempted it, and has substituted 
phonetic writing. Between these extremes there are 
many degrees. But transliteration of a modern language 
always presents difficulties which do not exist in mere 
phonetic writing’ It is, moreover, only necessary for 
certain limited purposes. 

The third process may be called indirect transliteration. 
This has to be resorted to, to take an extreme case, for 
a text which is written with a modified form of a known 
alphabet, but in an unknown language, Each character 
is first identitied with the corresponding character in some 
language of which the pronunciation is known; and the 
sound given to it in that language is then assigned to it 
and represented by phonetic writing, For instance, in his 
article on “ The Fourth Text of the Myazedi Inseriptions °, 
published in the Journal of this Society for April, 1911, 
Mr. Blagden has taken a text In an unknown language, 
identified each character used in it with a Sanskrit 
character, and represented, more or less, the Sanskrit sound 
of that character in a phonetic script. The same process 
may be used, and is used, for an ancient text in a known 
language of which the former pronunciation is uncertain, 
such as Burmese or Talaing. For instance, in trans- 
literating the text of the Myazedi inscription Mr. Blagden 
has used ca, not sa, to represent the sound of the character 

' T hope to show elsewhere that the supposed obstacles to the use of 
phonetic spelling, n¥ against transliteration, for educational and popular 
purposes have littl: or no existence in facet, or are easily surmounted . 
but the matter docs not come within the scope of this article, nor is it of 
any particular interest to the ethnographists and others who are now 
being addressed, 
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©. That is because this character is clearly another form 
of the Sanskrit character @, the pronunciation of which, 
at the time of the Sanskrit grammarians, is believed to 
have been cat The word a03 would be transliterated 
by Mr. Blagden eak, and pronounced ‘cak'? the sound a 
becoming ‘a' in Sanskrit when followed by « tinal 
consonant. If such a text contains a character whieh 
has nothing corresponding to it in Sanskrit, this method 
of transliteration cannot, so far as that character is 
concerned, be used. The character itself may be copied, 
or some non-phonetic symbol, such as a number, may 
be employed: but the process is then, of course, not 
transliteration. 

The object of these introductory remarks is to show 
that all transliteration involves a system of phonetic 
writing, a fact not always recognized: and te clear the 
ground of some vexed questions which have been un- 
necessarily confounded with that of the choice of 
a phonetic script, and have thus obscured the issues in 
Many previous discussions. | Propose now to leave all 
these questions aside, and to discuss only the 
a phonetic seript. 

Tt is not necessary to devise a new system of phonetic 
writing for each language. The same system can be used 
for all languages, whether written or inuwritten, so far as 
they have sounds in common. Tf a language has sounds 
peculiar to itself special syinbols must, of course, be 
invented to represent those sounds, 
happens toa much smaller extent than is usually suppoeed., 
There are comparatively few spoken sounds in the world 
which do not exist in one or other of the principal 
European languases, I[t js obviously convenient that 

\ The ¢ represents © single palatal sound 
English chircA, and perhaps identical with tl 
the International Phonetic Association also a 

* Something like the English ciel. 


choice of 


This, howe Ver, 


» &pproaching that in the 
1¢ Magyar sound for which 
BO the symbol ¢, 





a - arn 
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one sans system should be followed which, subject to_ 
these slight additions, is applicable to all languages. 


I now suggest to you that the following - qualifications | 


are needed for any general system of phonetic writing. 

1. It should be based on the Roman alphabet. This 
hardly needs demonstration. 

2. It should be on the principle of “one sound, one 
symbol”, That is to say, a different symbol must be 
employed for every distinct sound, so that there can 


never be any doubt as to what sound is meant. Moreover, — 


a single sound should be represented by a single symbol, 
not by a combination of letters. For instance, the word 
thaw contains only two sounds, and should therefore be 
represented by only two letters, not by four. 

3. It must be acceptable to civilized peoples generally, 
and should not therefore follow conventions merely 
because they are found in some particular European 
language, For instance, the letter i must not be used 
to represent the sound ai in «isle. 

4. It should if possible be devised so that it ean be 
used for any language, not merely for a particular group 
of languages. A new language may in exceptional eases 
have sounds peculiar to itself. In that case it may be 
necessary in recording it to make use of diserital marks or 
new symbols, But this will rarely happen, and where it— 


does it will be all the more necessary to use symbols. 


already known for sounds already known. 


: 4 





4 


5. The seript should be such that it can be read easily 
my rapidly when once mastered, without unduly straining: 
the eyes. 


6, The system should be an elastic one. There should 


be a simple seript for general purposes which is capable of 


being converted, by the mere addition of diacritical marks, 


be avoided as much as possible, not only for the sake 


into an accurate one for scientific purposes, Tn the script 
intended for general purposes diacritical marks should — 
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of simplicity, but because they should be held in reserve 
for use when greater accuracy is needed. It follows from 
both this and the Inst principle that, where ordinary 
characters are inadequate for general purposes, special 
characters and not ordinary characters with dineritical 
marks should, as a rule, be used. 
7. Economy in printing has to be considered. As to 
this it must be remembered that an ordinary type with 
a special diacritical mark attached to it is Just as 
expensive as a special type. Both have to be specially eut. ] 
8. In choosing « system for recording Oriental 
languages it would, of course, be a great advantage if 
ene can be found which is already widely used in Europe 
for other purposes, and which is approved by leading 
phoneticians. It is useless suggesting a system unless 
it is likely to be generally adopted, at least in essentials. 
9. Tt would also be a great advantage to have some om 
body of phonetic experts to whom a reference could he . 
made in ease of doubt as to the bost Way to represent 
unfamiliar sounds, and who could give an authoritative 
decision on the point raised. It must be remembered that 
linguists are not always phonetic experts, 
Now let us see how fir the systems now tsed by 
Orientalists fulfil these requirements. Ty ISf4, at 
“# congress of Orientalists held at Geneva, | 
tion of Oriental languages was discussed. The congress 
decided to contine itself to Arabie and Sanskrit, languages | 
which are, of course, of first-rate importance, but whieh 3 


the translitera- 


represent only two out of many Asiatic families, and 
which happen to have an unusually 
vowel-sounds. On an attempt being 
phonetic script prescribed by the Congress to Mongolian 
languages, which are coniparatively rich jn vowel-sounds, 
it was found quite inadequate, This is patent to anyone 
_ who will study Dr. Grierson’s great work. the Linguistic. 
survey of India. Ti survey relates mainly to Aryan 


simple system of 
made to apply the 
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languages, but includes some others, and for these 
Dr. Grierson has been obliged to invent new symbols, As 
far as possible he has applied his system to all the 
languages dealt with, but in some cases the contributor 
has used a system of his own and has failed to explain 
adequately what sounds are intended by the symbols used 
by him, These symbols have perforce been allowed to 
stand, with a result which is so far unsatisfactory. 

The Geneva system, therefore, does not meet the fourth 
or the sixth of our requirements. Still less does it fulfil 
the eighth, as it is not used for any other purposes at all; 
or the ninth, as there is no machinery for referring new 
or doubtful sounds to a body of phonetic experts. 

Many other systems of writing are in use for Oriental 
languaves. In fact, nearly every person who records 
a new language uses his own system for it, with the result 
that in many cases his readers cannot tell what sounds 
are meant, ‘lhe ordinary man has not sufficient knowledge — 
of the sounds of his own language to be able to give 
useful examples in it. 

There are some schemes, however, which call for special 
notice, One is that explained by the Rev. Father Schmidt 
in Anthrepox for 1907. As might be expected im so_ 
distinguished a philologist, it is scientifically constructed: 
and fulfils the first four of our requirements. But it 
altogether fails to satisfy the other five. Father Schmidt 
is strongly opposed to special characters, and uses the 
ordinary Roman alphabet with an elaborate system of 
diacritical marks, which must be difficult to read even 
after long practice. I need only mention here his symbol 
for the vowel-sound in not, This consists of the letter 
« with two lines and a dot underneath it. The symbol 
for the first vowel-sound in air is a with three dots under 
it. And if the diaeritieal marks are dispensed with we 
have, including the vowel-sound in Jur, three very 

different sounds all represented by the same sy mmibol, 
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The system of the Rev, Mr. Knowles is specially devised 
for certain Indian languages, the Tibeto-Mongolian group 
being excluded. If Father Sehmidt dislikes special 
characters, Mr, Knowles goes to the other extreme, For 
those languages alone he uses no less than thirty-two, 
m addition to the ordinary Roman characters. Of these, 
however, seven are for the peculiar Indian cerebrals, for 
which it is usual to employ diacritical marks, while others 
are needed only for transliteration, not for a phonetic 
representation of the spoken language. There ig much to 
be said for the system, but it hardly meets the fourth of 
our requirements, and certainly fails to meet the last two. 

A system of quite a different class is that of the Koval 
Geographical Society, which may be called national as 
distinguished from international, and does not, of course, 
hold the third of the qualitieations needed. Tt Is a rough 
scheme intended to prevent geographical names from bein 
grossly mispronounced by English readers of maps, and 
on the whole serves its purpose very well, though it might 
easily be improved. Its main principles are that the 
vowels are pronounced as in Italian unless followed by 
a double consonant, when they are given the values of 
the English short vowels; that the consonants are 
pronounced as in English: and that the fricatives, such 
AS appear in shoe, treasure, church. thin, khan, and ghazi, 
aire represented conventionally as in English by h following 
another letter, This is nearly the system prescribed by 
the Government of Burma for Burmese, the distinction 
between aspirated and unaspirated letters (in the true 
sense) being ignored. This system is, of course, unsuitable 
for scientific purposes, but the Society has done much 
towards getting English people to use the 
symbols with their Continental valnes. No one now 
thinks of writing the name of the Fiji Isles « Feejee ", 
or (I should hope) of reading the name as * Faijai” when 
he sees it in print. 


Roman vowel- 
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What is usually ealled the Hunterian system, Leoluae'tt 
was used by Sir William Hunter for his Imperial Gazetteer, 
is also, in the main, a combination of Italian vowels and 
English consonants. Though it deals only with a very 
simple yowel-system, and cannot therefore be applied to 
such languages as Burmese, it uses a diacritical mark 
for the Italian a, and employs the plain letter a for 
the vowel-sound in bué: an arrangement which commends — 
itself neither to phoneticians nor to the public, It fails to” 
satisfy the second, third, fourth, sixth, eighth, and ninth 
of our requirements. 

The phonetic representation of Chinese, whether for 
scientific or for popular purposes, is even less satisfactory, 
the difficulties being considerably greater. The Wade 
system is commonly followed, though it is admitted on 
all sides to be unsatisfactory. It employs the fantastic 
combination érh to represent a single sound common in 
certain dialects of English, and, while using a diacritical 
inark for the first vowel in Ssich'uan, also doubles the 


/“to fix the attention on the peculiar vowel @”. It: = 


tee not satisfy a single one of our requirements except 
the first and fifth, for it cannot be said to be economical 
when it uses special types with so poor a result. The 
truth is that it is impossible for anyone, however 
distinguished he may be as a Chinese scholar, to devise 
i satisfactory system for Chinese without a knowledge of 
phonetics, 

 Prohably few people realize how very poor the Roman 
alphabet is in vowel-symbols, There are, of course, tive — 
symbols, which we call a, ¢, 4,0, and «. Against these the 
English language has at least twelve distinet pure vowel- 
sounds, besides three used only in diphthongs; French has 


sixteen, including four nasals; German eighteen, including 


the same nasals; Swedish fourteen; and so on, Among: 
Mongolian languages that most widely spoken in the — 
British Empire, Burmese, has about a dozen vowel-sounds. 


—s 


. 
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The Canton dialect of Chinese has ahont the same, The 
Naga and some other Tibeto-Burman languages have 
some vowel-sounds which dou not appear in either of these, 

some of these sounds are no doubt but slight, though 
signiticant, variations from the sounds? «,¢, 4, 0, « which 
the symbols we eall a, ¢, 7. Oo t ore usually taken to 
represent. Where this is the case there is something 
to be said for the use of disecritical marks with the 
existing symbols. But other sounds are altogether distinct 
from any of these, Such are the pure vowel-sounds in 
the Enelish put, pew, str, and but, and the French pu, all 
of which occur in Mongolian languages. None of these 
ean properly be trented as mere nicdlifications of the 
sounds! a, ©, @, 0, a, They are cardinal points, just as 
the sounds! a, e, i, 0. « are. Some of them have their own 
modifications. For instance, the vowel-sound in pag may 
fairly be treated as a moditication of that in pow, and the 
frst sound in amiss as a modification of that in sir, 
If diacritical marks are used for the cardinal Vowels 
you have to use further marks for these modifications, 
and more again for hasalization and length. The in- 
convenience of piling dincritical marks one on the top 
of another is obvious. The only remedy is to 
svi bols. 

Until lately special symbols have been very little used. 
They are employed, however, in Anglo-Saxon and modern 
Icelandic to distingnish the fh in this from the th in thin. 
and the same symbols can of eourse he used te distingnish 
both from the totally different sound of Hh. in the 
Hindustani thea, At first sight they appear strange, 
stranger than ordinary types with diacritien! marks : 
but this is really not a serious objection, It does nat 
require much intelligence to learn their Inecaning, and 
Onin they are learnt they are much easier to use and to 
recognize than ordinary letters with dincritical marks are, 


have special 


* As in Ttalinn. 
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It will perhaps hardly be believed that there is a system 
in existence which fulfils all the requirements above 
mentioned, Such a system, however, there is. It has 
existed for twenty-five years, and has stood the test of 
experience, thongh it has never until very recently been 
applied to Oriental languages. It is in order to introduce 
this system to the readers of the Journal that this paper 
is written. It is the system of the International Phonetic 
Association. 

The Association was founded in 1886 by a group of 
French professors, who. had successfully used a phonetic 


seript in teaching the pronunciation of English. Its 


system has been accepted in essentials by most of the 
leading phoneticians of Europe. Its Honorary President 
is our own Dr. Sweet, Reader in Fhoneties at Oxford ; 
its President, Professor Viétor of Marburg; its Vice- 
Presidents, Professor Jespersen of Copenhagen and 
Dr. Edwards, one of His Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. 
Its Secretary in England is Mr. Daniel Jones, Lecturer on 
Phonetics at University College, London. Its aims and 
principles are explained in a pamphlet issued in French 
in 1898. A new pamphlet is about to be published in 
Enclish, and will contain texts of Oriental languages 
in the Association's character, The seript is used im at 
least four pronouncing dictionaries, and in several hundred 
textbooks and grammars. The special types are stocked 
by the Oxford, Cambridge, and London University Presses, 
by Messrs, Turnbull & Spears of Edinburgh, and by no less 
than four firms at Leipzig and one at Copenhagen. 
Though formerly better known on the Continent, the 
science of phonetics has been made a compulsory subject 
in all training colleges in Seotland, and is advancing 
rapidly in England. In both countries the Association's 
system is very widely used. Nearly all the universities 


i See The Meane of Training in Phoneticn available for Modern 


Langiege Teachers, by L. H, Althaus, 1011. 
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and colleges in whieh phonetics are tanght use that 
system, while most of the rest use a seript invented by 

Sweet, which differs in some details, but can be read with 

ease by anyone who has learnt the Association's method. rf 

T strongly advocate the use of the system for recording 

for scientific purposes languages not hitherto put into 

writing. But it has other and Important uses. In the 

first place no better seript can be devised for the use of 

tribes which have as yet invented no system of writing. . 
~ The Roman alphabet has, in fact, been used with success — 
among the Chins of Burma, who have no written language, = 
‘The symbols whieh seem strange to us are, of course, no | 
‘stranger to them than our ordinary alphabet; and it is: ,. 
~~ aster to teach them a few extra symbols than, let us Shy, 

_ ftomake them remember when the letter « is pronounced 
“a” as in father, ‘ei’ as in ache, ‘&' as in Weny, “ae as 
in pat,‘a" as in all. ‘3" as im what, or ‘a’ as in (EHLERS: 
or when the sound ‘a’ js spelt with the letter r, or with _ 
the letter @, or with an @ and an A, or with an @ and an 1, 

or with an « and two rs, or with an “an r, and an ¢. “or 

Even when the language has a written character of its al 

own the script is of the greatest use, not only | for 
dictionaries, but for teaching the language, Modern 
languages are being more and more taught with the “| 
md of a phonetic seript, without which it 18 almost. me 3 
impossible for the ordinary learner to acquire the correct : 
pronunciation. It is gradually being recognized that — 
accuracy of pronunciation is as much a test of good + 
scholarship os a COpIOTS vocabulary or freedom from | 
grammatical error, And the seript can be nsed, not a. . 
merely for teaching Europeans to speak an Oriental 
language, but for teachin: English and other Foon. } 
“4 Rsguacss ic the native, halen if sigs: hate in 

mer : . uready used 
it for his own tongue. Ayain, there is NO reason why 
tt seript based on the Roman character should not entirely 
= supplant those of Orjental languages, as advocated just. 
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a year ago by the Rev. Mr. Knowles before the East India 


Association, and by me, in the case of Burmese, in a recent 


correspondence in the Rangoon Gazette’ The case for 
a Roman script in Burma is peculiarly strong, the alphabet 
being an Indian importation utterly unsuited from the 
first to the language to which it was applied, and still less 
suitable now owing to changes In pronunciation. 

Yet, if I am not misinformed, the teaching of the 
Roman character to the Chins mentioned above has been 
diseontinued—probably for want of an authorized system 
—and instruction in written Burmese substituted. This 
means that the Chins will no longer be able to write to 
each other in their own language. Owing to the fact that 
the sound of so many characters is dependent on the 
adjacent letter, a new combination of letters is meaningless 
in Burmese, and the seript cannot be applied to Chin. 
I need hardly say that the ditliculty of learning to read 
Burmese in the Indian character is enormously greater 
than if a Roman seript is used, even if the tribestmman has 
not already learnt that script for his own language. 


Lastly, the science of phonetics, as distinguished from 


the use of a phonetic seript in teaching a particular 


language, is coming to the front. I will ask leave to 


make a digression on a subject of considerable practical 
importance—the course of studies for the Indian Civil 
Service, That course is intended to fit probationers for 


1 Before the script of the International Phonetio is used for this 
purpose it should be simplified and harmonized for the particular 
language (or group of langunges) to which it is to be applied, The 
Association provides one universal set of symbols for scientific purposes, 
the chief of which is an accurate record of the sounds of each language, 
whether that language has or hos not already been reduced to writing, 
and of each dinlect. These symbols, however, will present «a motley 


appearance, and will often contain dincritical marks which can be 


dispensed with under other conditions. For popular or educational 
purposes they should be modified, so as to be easier to read and write 
and to give the printed page « more pleasing appearance. This has 
already been done for some European longuages, though in the case of 
English at least a further move might be made in these directions, 
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the work they have to do in India, and it can hardly 
he gainsaid that their first need is a knowledge of the 
principal spoken language of their province. A literary 
knowledge of the native language is useful and valuable, 
but when it is pursued, as it is sometimes pursued, to the 
exclusion of colloquial knowledge, so that a man who has 
passed difficult examinations is unable to carry on an 
ordinary conversation with a native, | think it will he 
agreed that there is something wrong with the system 
of examinations. Moreover, there is a large and growing 


hody of opinion, especially among prictical educationalists, 2 


in favour of imparting a knowledge of the spoken or 
living language first, and building Up upon it a knowledge 
of the literary or dead language. To my mind there can 
be no question that this is the right order of things. The 
habit which we have acquired of beginning with the 
literary language has its origin in the fact that at one time 
only dead languages were thought worth teaching at all. 
This again led to more or less scientific methods being 
devised for teaching those languages, whereas scientific 
methods for teaching a spoken language did not exist 
until quite recently, They do exist now, however, and 
a thorough grounding in phonetics, tovether with the 
‘use of a phonetic script, are essential] parts of the training, 
In the case of Indian Civil Service probationers it is not 
practicable to defer the Acquisition of the literary or 
classical language entirely until a thorough knowledge of 
the colloquial has been attained ; because, while the 
colloquial vocabulary and idioms are most easily loarnt 
in India, the literary language is, for climatic ind other 
reasons, best studied at home. Nevertheless, I venture to 
think that the foundation of a sound colloquial knowledge 
should be laid before the literary language is attacked, 
and that probationers should go out to India well equipped 
for learning to speak not only the principal language of 
their provinee but any other lan Euage which may be needed 
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for their work. They cannot be said to be so equipped: 
unless they have had a training in phonetics. 

The science of phonetics is so little known that 1b may 
be necessary to explain what it is Dr. Sweet, im his 
Practical Study of Languages, says on p. 4— 

“The main axiom of living philology is that all study of 
language must be based on phonetics. 

“Phonetics is the seience of speech-sounds, or, from 
a practical point of view, the art of pronunciation. Phonetics 
is to the science of langunge generally what mathematics is to 


astronomy ond the physical sciences. Without it, we can 


neither observe nor record the simplest phenomena of language.” 

He goes on to show the fallacy of supposing that 
pronunciation can be learnt by mere imitation. “This is 
as if fencing could be learnt by looking at other people 
fencing. ‘The movements of the tongue in speaking are 
even quicker and more complicated than those of the foil 
in fencing, and are, besides, mostly concealed from sight. _ 

“Even in the case of children learning the sounds of 
their own language the process is a slow and tedious one, 
and the nearer the approach to maturity the greater the 
difficulty of acquiring new sounds, Indeed, the untrained 
adult seems to be often absolutely incapable of imitating 
an unfamiliar sound or even an unfamiliar combination of 
sounds. . . . Even those who devote their lives to the study 
of languages generally fail to acquire a good pronunciation 
hy imitation perhaps after living ten or twenty years in 
the country and learning to write the language with 
perfect ense and accuracy.” 

He points out that there is an organic side of phonetics, 
in which the actions of the organs of speech are described, 
and an acoustic side, in which sounds are deseribed and 
classified. “It ia evident that both the organic and the 
acoustic sense must be cultivated: we must learn both to 
recognize each sound by ear and to recognize the organic 
positions by which it is produced, this recognition being 

> 
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effected by means of the accompanying muscular 
sensations.” 

In India we are put to shame by our own children, who, 
if they are brought up in the country, learn to speak the 
native languages with perfect accuracy. That we are 
most of us quite unable to do so is due simply to defective 
education—to a neglect of one of the most important 
faculties that nature has given us. 

My suggestion is, therefore, that the science of phonetics 
Should be made a basis for the study of modern Indian 
languages, I do not suggest it as the only basis; I think 
o comparative study of the structure of languages, with 
special reference to those to be nequired, would also he 
well repaid. But a grounding of phoneties is more 
necessary than anything else, and for it a phonetic seript 
of some kind is indispensable. If such a grounding is 
given it is obvious that the Association's script is the one 
likely to be used. 

To sum up, the Association's script fulfils all the 
requirements which it is called upon to fulfil, That is, it 
is based on the Roman alphabet; it follows the principle 
of “one sound, one symbol”; it is acceptable to civilized 
peoples generally; it ean be used for any language; it 
ein be read easily and rapidly when once mastered * it is 
elastic, and, considering the results, economical ; it is 
widely used already ; and there is a holy of phonetic 
experts, the Couneil of the Association, ready to give — 
assistance in applying and enlarging jt, : 

Tt will be useful to ethnologists for recording new 
languages; to natives who have no written language, or 
an unsatisfactory script, for communicating with each 
other ; to dietionary-makers for givin & &xact pronunciation; 
to transliterators for phonetic transeriptions of aneient 
texts; to teachers of languages, Asiatic or European, 
for instructing their pupils in the art of correct 
pronunciation ; to teachers of the science of phonetics ; 
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‘and to philologists as a record of linguistic changes. ae 
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As there now seems to be a reasonable probability of its - 
coming into general use for all these purposes, I venture — aa 
to suggest that the Royal Asiatic Society should not be 

behindhand in adopting it for its records, and in joiming 


and enlarge it with special reference to Asiatic languages. — 

The Association's system has been recently ueed by me = 
in a paper on the Tamans of Upper Burma for the Royal 
Anthropological Institute. The name of the Tamans for — 
themselves and the numerals are given below as a sample ss 
of the uses to which the script may be put— 
Taman xapta (xapta) 

to 

nek 

sim (sum) 

pali 

marys 

kwa 

sani (Sane) 

pase (pase) 

texa (taxa) 

fi 
Ker 
sas vowel-sound in E. but. 
a Ny e EK. sir. 
] i e KE. saw. 
e 4 = F, été. 
il ul _ E, put. 
@ as first vowel-sound in E. among. 
a as vowel-sound in F. prtfte. 
& = mi E. men. 
i 4 . F, ai. 
x as ch in G, ach. 
yas ng in E, sing. a. 
fasshinE. she ; a 
The English referred to is standard southern English, 
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THE SECRET OF KANISHKA 


By J. KENNEDY 


FINE interest which attaches to Kanishka is manifold. 

Primarily it is Buddhist. Kanishka convyoked the 
fourth great Buddhist Council, the Couneil held in 
Kashmir,' which gave consistency and official sanction to 
the doctrines of Northern Buddhism and led to its 
adoption by the Yue-che, who in their turn became ardent 
propagators of the faith, diffusing its light among the 
nomads of Central Asia and introducing it to the know- 
ledge of the cultured Chinese. The Buddhists in the 
north-western eorner of the Panjab preserved the memory 
of their royal patron; they adorned his memory with 
miracle and legend ; they placed him by the side of Asoka, 
the first great foster-father of their religion; and vague 
reminiscences of Kanishka lingered in this region to the 
time of the learned Albertini and of Kalhana, author of 
the metrical Chronicles of Kashmir. 

With the extinction of Buddhism in India both Asoka 
and Kanishka passed into oblivion, A series of accidents 
has restored them to the light of day. Asoka’s inscriptions 
occupy a first place among Indian histories] documents. 
Kanishka and his successors left, indeed, no. official 
inscriptions: but they are montioned as reigning kings 
in many private ones, while the abundance and variety of 
their coins at once attract attention. 

And when the students of epigraphy and numismaties 
have done with Kanishka, the interest passes to the 
historians, Greeks, Sakas, Indo-Parthians, and the Tochari 
(whom the Indians ealled Tushiras or Tukharas, and the 


' Or possibly at Jalandhar, which view has been favoured by Kern, 
Manual of fnoftan Becfdlhion, p. 121. ‘ 
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_ Chinese Yue-che), all invaded Northern India during 
th the centuries immediately preceding or following the 
- Christian era. The labours of many savants have taught 
us much regarding them; but the enigina of Kanishka 
still remains unsolved. No less than éleven theories have 

been broached regarding his date, none of which have met 

with general acceptance! The dates assigned to him 

have ranged from 58 B.C. to 278 4p. Now the Westion 
of his date is one of first-rate importance, for the position 
__— We assign to Kanishka and his line will determine our 


view of the whole history of the times. Until it is rs 
determined we cannot understand the succession of events, 
or rightly interpret the historical notices of the Chinese a 


; Fad and the chance allusions of classical writers. =I 


To add to the complexity the problem of Kanishka is ¥ 
connected with another problem, The so-called Vikrama A 


_ €ra is in universal use in Northern India at the present 
day; so far as we can tell. its use has always been very 
7 _ general—practically universal—and rival eras have been oa 
rare; it commences in 58 Be.; we know that it has ot 
nothing to do with any king Vikrama or Vikramaditya, at. 
nor is it an astronomical era. How, then, did it originate 7 re 
Dr. Fleet has always maintained that it originated with = 
Kanishka, and this was at one time Cunningham's ma 
opinion* 
So far we have regarded Kanishka only as an Indian 
king. But he looms largely on a much wider historical <a 
background, though not, indeed, as reigning north of the he 
Hindu Kush—a notion which has misled many eminent | .. 
scholars. It will be part of my business to show that 
he never reigned outside India. But he is an important 
figure in the history of the silk trade between China and 
ft ye: Shy 2h Ren at | 
‘Seythian Period of Indian History,” TA, 1005, pp, 27-8. "y 
? Fleet, JAS,, 1907, pp. 169 ¢f 
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Syria which sprang up in the first century B.c.; he is the 
central link of a chain which extends from the Chinese 
province of Kan-su to the Nabatean States at the head 
of the Persian Gulf. The seeret of Kanishka is to be 
found in his coinage, I propose to show that the history 
of the silk trade explains every peculiarity of that coinage, 
and compels us to assign to him o very definite limit 
of time, the latter half of the century preceding the 
Christian era, But this is not the only clue to his date. 
The legends on Kanishka’s coins are Greek ; Greek must 
therefore have been understood by those that used them. 
Thus they have « close connexion with the history of the 
decadence of Hellenism in the Far East. Now it can be 
shown on general grounds that the use of Greek as the 
language of daily life ceased in the regions east of the 
Euphrates (except in Northern Mesopotamia) in some 
places before, and everywhere soon after, the end of the 
first century A.D.; and there is neither evidence nor reason 
to suppose that it lingered after that time in an enclave 
of the Panjab, What evidence we have tells the other way. 
We have, therefore, a time-limit after which we cannot 
dute Kanishka and his dynasty. There is yet a third 
and a more direct way of approaching the problem. We 
can definitely assign the other line of Kushan kings in 
Northern India, Kozoulo Kadphises and Wema Kadphises,’ 
to the latter half of the first century a.p. The dynasty 
of Kanishka covers a space in round figures of one 
hundred years. We must therefore date Kanishka either 
® hundred years before 50 a.p. or after 100 a.n. (strictly 
speaking, after 120 a.p.), The disappearance of Greek 
in the second century of our era forbids the latter 
hypothesis, Thus all three lines of investigation converge 
in one and the same conelusion. 


' The strict transliteration of the Greek form of the name of this king 
would be Oo@me: the Kharoshtht form is Vima. [ use for easy 
recognition a form which bas been made familiar by previous writers. 
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_ The argument now to be presented has therefore a three- 
fold strand. J shall first try to show (1) that Kozoulo 
- Kadphises eonquered Kabul a little after 50 a.n.: and 
(2) that a Kushan kingdom existed in India prior to that 
time. The second part of my paper deals with the history 
| of the silk trade from China in the first century #.0,, 

showing that it went by way of Khotan, North-Western 
India, and Kabul to the head of the Persian Gulf and 
thence to Syria, and that all the peculiarities of Kanishka's 
comage ean be thus explained. The third part is devoted 
to a brief history of the disappearance of Hellenism in the 
Far East. I hope hereafter to treat at length of the 
history of the silk trade, and also of Hellenism beyond 
the Euphrates, Logically these studies should precede the 
present one; but Kanishka is an integral figure in both ; 
and for various reasons I have put him in the forefront, 
merely giving so much of my ulterior studies as will 
suffice to explain his position, And now ny arguinent 
proceeds to show that Kanishka lived in 58 BC. ; that he 
must have lived then; and that he cannot have lived nt 
any other time. 


I 
Kanishka as an Indian King 
~ When, in the year 128 nc, Chang-k‘ien, the first Chinese 
official to visit Western Asia, after encountering aa . 
hardships and escaping from captivity at the baie of the 
Hiung-nu, arrived in Bactria, he found the Tochiiri =, ia 
the Chinese called them the Yue-che, settled in a hide on 
the north bank of the Oxus. Their numbers meee 
siderable ; they could turn out over 100,000 horse-archrs | | 
and the Chinese estimated the total population at 400 000. Lp 
_ ‘They were masters of Bactria, or rather of so 'much af it 
ahs ; 
ra 





+ @8 was not in possession of the Parthians. Lik fh 
for 4j | 7 ms. Like their 
7 geere. Seb biees, the Wu-sun, they had five princely 
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families called by the Turkish title of jab-gow,’ trans- 
literated Ai-heouw by the Chinese. Not very long after 
the Tochairi had settled in their new location, perhaps 
about the commencement of the first century B.c.* these 
five jab-gou divided the country between them (partagerent 
ce royaume), and established five independent principalities 
in the mountains of the Karakorum and the Hindu Kush. 
The first has been identitied* with Wakhin, the second 
with Chitral, the third lay immediately to the north of 
Gandhira, or was Gandhara itself the fourth was at 
Parwiin on the Panjshir, an affluent of the Kabul River, 
and the fifth was close to but distinct from Kabul. The 
mass, however, of the Tochari remained on the north bank 
of the Oxus, where they had originally settled. At some 
subsequent period, perhaps on the establishment of the 
Kushan kingdom of Bactria, they split into two, one 
party keeping to their former seat, the other crossing to 
the south of the river.’ 

The third of these tive principalities was the principality 
of the Kushans, and it was the only one in immediate touch 


' “Le titre de hi-heou (yap-heou) est un ancien titre ture qui etait 
déjs en usage chez les Hiung-nou an deuxitme siéele avant notre ore; 
Hirth y a reconnu le mot ture jab-gou qui est transcrit ye-hou a 
l'époque des T'ang” (Chavannes, Lee pays d'Oeccident d’aprés le Heow 
Fan Chow, p. 43, 0.3). M. Chavannes’ tranalation of chapter exviii of 
tho history of the Later Han (Heou Han Chou) was originally published 
in the T‘oung-pao, sér, um, vol. viii, No. 2, pp. 1631. My quotations 
from and references to this invalunble translation are from the reprint 
in pamphlet form published by “'E. J, Brill, Leide, 107". 

? The creation of these five principalities was apparently not known 
to Sze-ma-t‘sien, who was born 163 16. ond whose history comes down 
to 07 mc. ; at Jeast they are not mentioned in Kingsmill's translation (or 
epitome) of the 129rd chapter of the Shi-ti, TRAS., January, 1882, p. 160. 

2 By Marquart (Mrdshahr, pp, 242-8), who “a institud sur ces données 
une discussion lumineuse qui a fixd d'une maniére définitive la situation 
de ces cing royaumes” (Chavannes, op. cit., n. 1, p. 44, where the whole 
subject is treated in full detail). 

4 “Le Kouei-choaang serait immdédintement au Nord de Gandhdra ; 
d'aprés O, Francke ce serait le Gandhira lui-meme” (Chavannes, op. eit., 
p 45, note). 

* Cf. Ptolemy, Geog. vii, 11,46, and his map of Bactriana. 
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with India. Like the Parthians the Kushans were merely 
a family or sept; they came accompanied by their kinsmen 
and followers, and their numbers were always small, In 
this respect, as well as in every other, in race, in speech, 
in government, and civilization, they differed toto calo from 
the Sakas, who flooded Seistan and Indo-Seythia with 
their own clans and the Seythic tribes they brought 
with them, 

Despite this disparity of numbers, these princely Kushans: 
established two great kingdoms—one purely Indian, while 
the other embraced both North-West India and Bactria. 
The first was founded by Kanishka, the second by Kozonlo 
Kadphises, or, as the Chinese called him, K“eou-tsieon-kio. 
I shall first set forth the history of each, and then discuss 
the question of priority so far as the records T am following 
throw light upon the matter. I begin with Kanishka, 

1. Kanishka calls himself a Kushan, and his coins 
represent him as a powerfully built barharian king, clad 
in the loose coat and huge boots which were the common 
dress of Turkestan. The Tochiri belonged to the great 
Turki family, and Kanishka’s features are characteristic of 
his race; he has the pointed cranium, the salient cheek- 
bones, the large, long, and heavy nose, the thick beard : but, 
according to Ujfalvy, his features have ilready something 
Indian—a tendency which is more obvious in another 
Kushan, Huvishka? For his coin legends Kanishka uses 

1“ Tiidentite de Ktieou-tsieou-k'io et de Kezoulo Rail phisés, propane 
d'abord par Cunningham, me parait. avoir été miso hors de doute par lew 
recherches de P. Boyer" (Chavannes, op. cit., p. 45, n, 2), | 

* Ujfalvy, [ea Aryens, etc, i Ujfolvy's analysis of these lenels js 
interesting. He says of Wema Kadphises, whom, iollowing Cunningham, 
he puts before Kanishka : ‘Tl est franchetment brachycéphale et méme 
hypsicéphale. A efté d'une barbe abondante mais Taide, nous rencontrons 
un fees groasier, ce Phere. long, [roa ef carre, of Ia tens cle Ja figure qui 
Avance ; les yeux paraissent legerement bridés et les pomuinettes sont 
Stillantes. Mais c'est surtout le nex cyl est earactéristiqne par In place 
énorme qu'il occeape par mpport au reste dy Visage. Kanerkés (80 ans 


aprées J.C.) et Honerkés (120 ans apres J.C.) presentent toujours Je 
meme type; cependant les traits sont affinds, je cory s'est aminci, oe 
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Greek, and he borrows titles from all the peoples with 
whom the Tochiri had come into contact: the “son of 
heaven" from the Chinese, “king of kings” from the 
Parthians, “sovereign lord and king” from the Hindus." 
The extent of his kingdom is incidentally shown by the 
private inscriptions of his subjects, The “epigraphic 
records . . . give us contemporaneous notices of him, with 
dates, not only from Mathura and from Sarnath (close 
to Benares) towards the east, but also from Sué-Vihar 
new Bahiwalpir on the north of Sind, from Manikiéla 
near Riwalpindi in the Panjib, and from Zeda in the 
Yusufzai country, beyond the Indus."* These inscriptions 
range from the year 3 to the year 11, or if we include the 
Manikiala inscription to the year 15, of an unspecified 
era," He built the celebrated stiipa at Peshawar, and 


nest plus In grossiére stature taillée & coup de hache de Kadphiaés IL” 
hen follows a description of « particular coin representing Huvishka : 
‘“‘néeanmoing, li figure de co rol présente déji on certain air bindou,” 
In the life of Seng-houei (260 a.p,) translated by Chavannes we have 
the portrait of a Sogdian, whom I take to be a Yue-che: ‘o'était un 
homme mince et long, noir et maigre; dans sea yeux, le blano dominait 
et Viris était jaune.” Clearly an Indian figure, only somewhat darker. 
But Seng-houei's family had been settled for several generations in 
India, aod his father had migrated as « merchant to Tonkin, The 
Yue-che who: settled in India appear to have become rapidly Hinduizedt, 
differing from the Hindus in look much as the Gounese do ot the 

present day. 

i Pevaputra, Shaonano Shao, Moahiiraja Rajatirija, BACIAEYC 
BACIAEWN. 

* Fleet, JRAS., 1907, p. 171: but I understand that he would now 
amit the Minikiila inscription from the category of ‘* contemporaneous ” 
nobioes, 

* But see the preonling mote. 

* K.OD. Banerji (“The Seythian Period of Indian History,” LA., 1008, 
p. 50) translates the inseription from Ara, now in the Lahore Museum, 
thus: ‘In the year forty-one, 41, on the fifth day of the month of 
Caltra, in the reign of Mohinija RAjitirija Devaputra Kaniska, the son 
of Vasispa.” Vogel says: *' I do not attempt to explain the difficulty 
offered by the Kharosth! inscription from Ara, which is dated in the 
year 41 and in the reign of one Kaniska, the son of Vasiepa” (JRAS., 
1910, p. 1914). On p. 1913 he says: ‘The latest known record dated . 
in the reign of Kaniska is found on the sculptured slab in the British ; 
Musenom edited by Protessor Liiders: it bears the year 10, I am aware 
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established the town of Kanishkapura in Kashmir, while 
several monasteries of that country claimed him for their 
founder. He must therefore have been ruler, not only of 
his ancestral home Gandhara and of Kashmir, with which 
his name is so intimately connected, but also of all North- 
Western India as fur as Sind in the south and Benares in 
the east. His coins, notable for their abundance and their 
legends, are even more widely distributed. They are found 
in considerable quantities as far eastwards as Ghazipir and 
Gorakhpir; they are also often found in countries outside 
of India altogether; and stray coins of Kanishka have 
been dug up in Scandinavia and Wales. 

After Kanishka came Visishka, whose identity was first 
established by Dr. Fleet! Of him we know little, for 
only two inseriptions—one from the neithbourhood of 
Mathura dated in the year 24, the other from Sachi in 
the year 28 of the same unspecitied era—enn be aseribed 
with certainty to his reign.” Moreover, none of his coins, 
if he issued any, have been identified. But Kalhana, in 
his metrical chronicles of Kashmir, selects him for especial 
Inention : “That wise king, Juska, who built Juskapura 
with its Vihfra, was also the founder of Jayasvimipura.” 

The last of the Kushans proper of this line was 
Huvishka. At least a dozen inscriptions, Buddhist and 


Jain, mention him, but with two exceptions all come from 
that the Manikyali inseription of the year 18 contains the hime of 
Raniska, but if we adopt the latest reading of this difficult document 
by Professor Liders, it would not bear ont that it belongs to the reign 
of that king,” It is not clear how he thus came to cite the veur 10 as 
the latest date for Kanishka: the Suc.Vihay inscription (LA.. x, 308: 
xi, 128) and the Zeda inseription (7A, 1800, pt. i, p. 140) are dated ty 
his reign and in the yeur 11, For Professar Liters’ tondering of the 
Minikiils inscription, v. JRAS., 1000, pp. Os iF 

* Fleet, “A hitherto unrecognised Kuoshan 
pe aa, : 

* Thid., and Vogel, “ Viisiska, the Rusina " 

? Rajatarangini, bk. i, 160; tr. Stein, 
name Kanishka in that same form: for 
for Viisishka, Jushka, 


King”: JRAS., 1903, 


A"; JRAS., 10, p. 1819, 
Ralhana (vers 16%) has the 
Huvishka he has Hushka, and 
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Mathura, and they range from the year 33 to the year 60 
of the same unspecified era, Of the two exceptional 
inscriptions, one is from Aliki; the other is an inseripiion 
on a votive vase from a stipa at or near Wardak, some 
forty or fifty miles south-west of Kabul, The signiticance 
of this find I shall discuss hereafter. Like his predecessors, 
Havishka is said to have founded a town named after 
himself, and also mathas and viliiras in Kashmir. 

We have, therefore, three powerful Kushan sovereigns, 
foreigners, ruling over the Panjab and a great part of 
Northern India for some sixty years; possibly in the case 
of Huvishka temporarily even over part of Kabul. Then 
there comes a break, The Sakas push up the Indus 
valley, and we have a Scythie king Moga at Taxila, with 
a record dated in the year 78, and Seythie satraps at 
Mathura! for one of whom we have a date in the year 72. 
Finally, from the year 80 to the year 98 we have 
a partial revival of the Kushan kingdom by Bazdeo or 
Viisudeva, who, despite his Hindu name, calls himself 
a Kushan on his coins, and imitates the Kushan comage. 
The inscriptions which mention him are from Mathura, 
but his gold coins are found all over the north-west and 
aa far as Ali Masjid. His rule extended apparently over 
the Eastern Panjab and no farther. With him the 
Kanishka line comes to an end. 

The memory of this ephemeral dynasty of foreigners, 
which lasted for barely one hundred years, and flourished 
for some sixty only, must have speedily passed into 
oblivion had it not been for the fame of Kanishka himself 
and his patronage of Buddhism. Buddhists and Jains 
abounded in the north-west of India even im the days 
of Alexander, Kashmir and the country bordering on the 
Himalayan foothills were the home of Tantric rites ; and 

1 Flect, “‘ Moga, Maues, and Vonones”: JRAS., TMi, p, LON, 


De. Fleet's conclusions are borne out, I think, by general considerations 
drawn from the history of the Sakas. 
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the Mahayana form of Buddhism must have developed 

itself in those regions at an early date, if, indeed, it was 

not in many respects anterior to Buddha. Kanishka 

convoked the Council which gave it official authority and 

a sacred canon, and his name was intimately connected 

with the glories of the Council. Although « foreigner, he 

was gratefully remembered in Gandhira and Kashmir as 

long as Buddhism survived ; and legends, mostly marvellous, 

gathered round his name’ The elements of history which ’ 
they contain are not inconsistent with the testimony of 
the inscriptions and the coins, They represent Kanishka 
as a barbarian king, powerful and eruel, who conquered 
India and became master of Jambudvipa:; they celebrate 

his successful invasion of Magadha, his conversion to 

Buddhism, and his convocation of the Council of Kashmir. 

The Parthians felt the vigour of his onslaught and the 

weight of his arms; in old age he led his ATTY against the 

North, which alone remained unsubdued, and he died in 

fn attempt to cross the Ts'‘ong-ling Mountains, the range 

between Gandhira and Khotan? The Chinese pilgrim 

On'kong in the eighth century a.p. and Alberani in the 

eleventh say that the Turushka? kings of Gandhara 

elaimed him (perhaps wrongly) as the founder of their 
* The legends regarding Kanishka are chielly to be found in Hinen 

Tsiang ard in a. Levi, ‘* Notes sur les Indo-Seythes,” JA., 1806, pt, fi, 

Pp. i, and JA, 1807, pt. i, pp. Off, The notices which M. Lévi has 

collected are for the most part earlier than Hinen Tsinng, Tho earliest 


mention of Kanishka given by M. Lévi is in a Chinese ‘tennatakianes 
TS. A.D, , a 
: * TF know of no evidence whatever to show that Kanishka ever roled ” 
| Sutside the borders of India ; indeed, the legends expressly aay that he . 
‘Was master of the south and east, but not of the north. It is vain, , 
therefore, to sock for him place in the history of Bactria, an error 
whieh has misled even so eminent wo scholar and eritie ns M Bande! | teh | 
2 Tt is scarcely necessary to say that Kanishka, being o Kushan, was 
4 Tushira, but nota Turk, The Tochari were of the’ preat Tuvid reek . 
but perfectly distinct from their enemies the Hiung-nu, 1 remnant of _ 
whom lived in the Altai Mountains, and, revolting from their masters ia 
the Sien-pi, first became famous as Turks in the fifth and biceh ‘eatieiees 
of our era, centuries 
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dynasty, and he and his successors were remenibered 
gratefully, if vaguely, in the annals of Kashmir. 

2, ‘The rule of Kanishka and his colleagues was short- 
lived; it was confined to Northern India; and exeept for 
its Buddhist proclivities, it was devoid of any permanent 
influence on the history of the country or the constituent 
elements of the population, But there was another 
Kushan kingdom, an empire which extended from the 
Pamirs to the neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea, and 
which lasted for centuries until it was overthrown by the 
White Huns. The fame of the Kushan land reached 
the ears of the Romans and the Armenians, and in the 
seventh century A.D, the petty kings of Fergana and 
Sogdiana still continued to boast of their Kushan lineage, 
The founder of this kingdom calls himself on his coins 
Kozoulo Kadphises, a name which the Chinese have 
transliterated by K‘ieou-tsieou-k'io, Of him and his son 
and successor, Wema Kadphises, the annals of the Later 
Han (25-220 a.p.) give a nearly contemporary history. 

Fan Ye, the author of these annals (died 445 A.D.), 
after a few lines regarding the Yue-che (who had been 
fully described by previous writers), and after giving 
a list of their principalities, in order to correct a mistake 
of his predecessor, Pan-ku (died 92 a.D.), proceeds thus: 
“More than a hundred years after the establishment of 
these principalities the Ai-heow of the Mounei-chowang 
(Kushans), A‘ieou-teieou-kvo by name, attacked and over- 
eame the other four fi-heow; he made himself a king; 
the name of his kingdom was Kouei-chouang (Kushan). 
He invaded Ngan-si (Parthia)! and took possession of the 
kingdom of Kuo-fou (Kabul); moreover, he triumphed 
over Pouta (the location of which is not known) and 
Ki-pin (Kashmir), and became complete master of (posséda 
entiérement) these kingdoms. K‘ieow-tsieou-kio died 
when over 80 yearsof age. His son Yen-kao-tchen (Wema 


1 Ngan-#i = Arak; v, Chavannes, op. cit., p. dl, n. lL. 
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Kadphises) succeeded him as king. He in his turn 
conquered T'ien-tehou (India), and appointed a regent to 
govern it. From this time the Yue-che became extremely 
powerful. All the other countries designate them Houei- 
chouang (Kushan) after their king, but the Han call 
them Zu Yue-che, preserving their ancient appellation.’? 
I shall quote three more passages from this history which 
throw further light on these events. 

Deseribing Kwo-fou or Kabul, Fan Ye says that Pan-ku, 
the historian of the Elder Han, was wrong in enumeriting 
Kabul among the five Yue-che principalities, He implies 
that Pan-ku, knowing the Yue-che to be masters of 
Kabul in his day, had erroneously attributed its conquest 
to the period of which he was treating, viz. the first 
eentury BC. Fan Ye proceeds thos: “ The people 
of Kiitbul were not always subject to the same masters ; 
whenever any of the three kingdoms of Tien-tehow 
(India), Au-pon (Kashmir), or Ngan-wi ( Parthia) became 
powerful, it brought Kabul into subjection (WU s'emperait 
deux). When it grew weak it lost Kabul. But Kabul 
never depended on the Yue-che. The history of the (Elder) 
Han is therefore in error when it makes Kabul one of the 
five At-leon, Later (plus tard) Kabul fell under the rule 
Of Parthia; and it was not until the Yue-che triumphed 
over the Parthians that they came for the first time into 
possession of Kabul.” # 

The two remaining passages relate the conquest of India. 
Fan Ye begins with «a general description of the country, 

"The Armenians gave the name of Kushon to the country north af 
the Paropamisus and Elburz ranges aa for almost as the Caspian 
(Moses of Khorene, trad. Francaise par P. C. de Vaillant de Florival, 
hk. ji, © 2, 67, pp. 147, 305). Margiana was included! in it (Am. 
Marcellinus, xxiii, 6), Am. Marcellinus enlle the kings Bactrinns 
saVs that many nations were subject to them, of whom the Tochari were 
the bravest and most powerful: “Gentes lislem Bactriania obediunt 
plures quas exsuperant Tochari.” 


—* Chavannes, op. cit., pp. 45-6. 
’ Chavannes, op. cit, p. 46 
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which I shall abbreviate. “ Z"ien-chow or Shen-tow, for 
both names are used, lies on the banks of a great river; 
the country is low-lying, hot, and damp. The manners of 
the people resemble those of the Hiung-nu.” Here we 
evidently have the Indus Valley and Indo-Seythia—the 
India which was first known to the Chinese, and which 
alone is described by Pan-ku im his history of the Elder 
Han, Fan Ye next goes on to say that “if you start from 
the kingdom of Kabul and direct your steps south-west, 
you arrive at the western sea; if you go eastwards, 
you come to Pan-ki” (possibly Burmah or Annam, says 
Chavannes); “all these countries are included in Shen-tow.” 
To understand this statement we must remember that not 
only was Kabul part of India,’ but that the people of 
Arvuchosia were called White Indians according to Isidore.* 
Fan Ye then goes on: “ Shen-fou has several hundred 
towns (besides the capital), a governor over each; there 
are also several dozen kingdoms (besides the principal 
kingdom); and in each kingdom a king. Although there 
are slight differences between these kingdoms, all bear 
the name of Shen-fou. At this time (apparently, says 
Chavannes; at the time of Pan Yong, ¢. 125 an, of 
whom more hereafter) all these kingdoms were subject to 
the Yue-che; the Yue-che had killed the king, and 
installed a regent to administer the government.”* We 
shall see presently that this refers to the conquest of the 
Panjab and the country as far as the Jama. 

The last passage I shall quote evidently refers to the 
kingdom of Magadha, although the Indian equivalents of 
the various names the Chinese give it and its capital have 
not yet been discovered. “Tong-li," says Fan Ye, “ was over 
3,000 li south-east of Ten-chow or Shen-tow, the country 

' The Indians who fought in the army of Darius at Arbela were from 
Afghanistan ; they are described as being either coterminous with the 
Bactrians or mountaineers, 

2 Mans. Parth, 

4 Chavannes, op. cit., pp. 46-7. 
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we have already described; it was a great kingdom, its 
produce and its climate were like that of T ‘ien-chou, 
There were several dozens of towns of the first rank ; the 

chief of each had the title of king. The Yue-che hel Z 
attacked this kingdom and reduced it to subjection (Lex 
Ta Yue-tche atlaquérent ce royauwme et s¢ Vasservi rent),”} 

So much for our text: now for the commentary. 

1. In the first place Fan Ye enables ws to assion A*ieou- 
tsizou-ie or Kozoulo Kadphises und his son to the first 
century A.D. “T have confined myself,” says the historian 
of the Later Han, “to the events which happened in the 
period Kien-won (25-55 a.p.) or which were posterior to 
that period.” As to his materials, he says that he took 
them from the report drawn up by Pan Yong towards: 
the end of the reign of the Emperor Vyan (107-26 A.D.) 
The century with which Fan Ye is dealing, 25-125 a.p., 
comprises the career both of Kozoulo Kadphises and of his. 
son Wema Kadphises, Moreover, we have seen that Fan Ye 
corrects hie predecessor Pan-ku for introducing into the 
history of the Elder Han (206 Bc. to 9 ap.) events which r 
occurred afterwards. The conquest of Kabul is the event 
Fan Ye had in mind, Now Pan-kun died in 92 AD.; * 
consequently Kozoulo Kadphises’ conquest of Kabul must 
be dated after 25 a.p. and before 92 4.p. These arguments 
propounded by MM. Francke and Chavannes? are confirmed 

1 Chavannes, Op. cit., py. 48-9, | * 

* Fan Ye says (Chavannes, Op. cit, p. aj); . 
kou a éerites sur In configuration et les morurs (d’Occident) se trouvent 
détaillies et complétées dans le livre (des Han Antérieurs): maintenant 
Jai choisi ce que dans les événements de Ja petiode Aien-won (95-55 A.D) 

Ou postériours 4 celte période, était différen: de ce qui a été déja dit 

a0poravaot, ot j’en al composd le chapitre sur les Pays d"Occident: tous 

ces faite ont été relatés de Pan Yong a la tin (lu régne de l'empercur 

Ngan (107-25 a.p,)." Afterwards Fun Yo telis us that some of his 

remarks about India were taken verbatin from Pan Yong, 1 may * 

@xplain that Pan Yong was the son of tho great Chinese general Pan: : 

Tch'so, who restored Chinese authority throughout the West, and 

himself had served in the Western regions, | we . * . 
* Chavannes, op. cit., p. 45, n, 1. . 


Les notices que Fan- 
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by Indian numismaties. Professor Rapson says: “Two 
points at least seem clear: (1) the head om the Kusana 
copper coins bearing the name Kozola Kadaphes is directly 
imitated from the head of Augustus; (2) the gold coinage 
of the Kusanas follows « weight-standard identical with 
the Roman.” ! 

2. But I think it is possible to date the conquest of 
Kabul by Kozoulo Kadphises with much greater precision. 
Fan Ye tells us that Kozoulo Kadphises began his career by 
reducing the four other Tochiri principalities, and there- 
upon revived the dignity of king, which had apparently 
fallen into abeyance among the Tochiri* Being now 
secure of the devotion of his tribe, he turned his arms 
against the Parthians, who up to this time had held the 
greater part of the open country of Bactria. During the 
first half century a.p. the Parthians, who had not long 
before been at the summit of their power, were very open 
to attack; they were distracted by the quarrels and 
murders of the royal family, revolts were frequent, 
anarchy was general, and from 40 to 45 a.p. Gotarzes 
and Vardanes I carried on a civil war, in which Seythians 
were engaged as mercenaries or allies. The time was 
favourable to Kozoulo's enterprise, and he made himself 
master of Bactria and Margiana and the country as far as 
the Hyrcanians and Dahw: so we must suppose, since these 
lands were always reckoned in the Kushan dominions. 
The conquest of Kitbul was the last of Kozoulo's exploits ; 
“it was only,” says Fan Ye, “when the Yue-che had 

1 Grewtric: “Indian Coins,” by E, J. Rapson, » 4. V. Smith to 
the sume affect, JRAS., 1003, pp, 4-5; bat see my remarks on the 
subject of the aurei in Part IT. 

* None of Koroulo Kadphises’ rivals appear to hove claimed the 
dignity, and the bulk of the Tochiri tribe which pastured ita flocks by 
the Oxus banks submitted to Kozoulo Kad phises without any opposition. 
The last member of the old royal house whom we hear of is a queen ; 
with her perhaps the royalty became insignificant or extinct, But our 


knowledge of Scythian history in Turkestan in the first century nc, is 
almost mil, 


mas. 1012. 44 
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triumphed over Nyan-si (Parthia) that for the first time 
they took pessession of Kabul.” But from whom did 
Kozoulo Kadphises take it? From the Parthians, says 
Fan Ye. But the Arsacids never held Kabul2 Fan Ye's 
Parthians must therefore be the Indo-Parthians, and as 
the only Indo-Parthian who ever ruled in Kabul was 
Gondophernes? and the date of Gondophernes is known, 
we have here a clear note of time* We know, Moreover, 
from the Takht-i-Bahai inseription that in the year 103 
of “the continuous era”! that is in 46 A.D., Gondophernes 
was master of the lower Indus valley, and commanded 
the communications between Kabul and Kashmir. The 
conquest of these countries by Kozoulo Kadphises must 
therefore be posterior to 46 a.p. On the other hand, it 
must have taken place either during Gondophernes’ life- 
time or shortly after his death, We know from the 
Periplus that soon after this event the power of the 
Indo-Parthians had greatly deelined, a deelins which must 


' The map given in Wroth's Catalogue of the Parthian coins (Greek) 
in the British Museum shows the extent of the Parthian dominions both 
in Bactria and west of Kabul, St. Thomas was the apostle of the 
Parthians, but his visit to Gondophernes the Indo-Parthion was. the 
wider sense than Arsaciil, 
| 7 For Gondophernes freed Kabul, Ve Cunningham, ASL, val, ii. p oo, * a 
and ** Coins of the Sakas", Claas B, p. 20 (Num, Chron,, ser, m1, vol. x, 
pp. 105 ff.). ape 
 #* T assume (1) thot the attribution of Gondophernes to the first half- 
‘eentury of the Christinn era is certain ; (2) that the year 103 of the 
Tukht-i-Bahai inscription is to be calculates from 58 ne: (3) that 
M. Boyer has proved beyond reasonable doubt. that the Westars te 
Kaatrapas, presumably aN cilia parva, instituted the Saka orn. Reams 
have been written regarding all three subjects, but I think that the 
above commands the general consensus of scholars, Tho reasons in® 
support of each proposition are strong, and I have never seen anything 
of weight to the contrary. For M. Boyer's article v, JA., 1897, ii, 
pp. 120, For the identity of the Mambunos of the Periplua and 
opera v. M, Boyer, op, cit., pp. 14-8, and Fleet, JRAS., 1907, 
lie dal , | 

* The words “the continuous era” are in accordance with M. Senart’s 
reading and translation of the text ; A., 1800, pt. i, p. 123, 
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be attributed in part to the campaigns of the Kushan 
monarch. We have therefore both an anterior and 
a posterior limit of time for the conquest of Kabul by 
Kozoulo Kadphises, and we shall perhaps not greatly 
err if we attribute it to the year (eirea) 60 Acn, 

4. Kozoulo Kadphises must have been elderly when 
he conquered Kabul; he died when he was over 80, 
and he was succeeded by his son Wema Kadphises. Our 
notices of Wema Kadphises' are very brief, but we learn 
that he conquered Tien-chon (India) and appointed 
a viceroy to govern it. The Chinese applied the term 
Ten-chou in a very vague fashion; indeed, we are told 
that there were five Ttien-chou. With Pan-ku and 
Fan Ye it usually means the Indus Valley; but in this case 
it is clearly distinguished and means the Eastern Panjab 
from the Jhelam River to the Jamnai, Ptolemy, writing 
a few years after Pan Yong and using native sources, 
calls it the kingdom of the Kaspeiraioi or Kashmiris: 
he makes it to extend from the Bidaspa and Euthymedia 
(Euthydemia) to Mathuré and the Jamni* At the time 
when Pan Yong made his report —say 120 a.v.— the 
country was governed by a Kushan deputy; at some 
subsequent period it became independent, and would 
appear to have been both powerful and famous, There 

' Wema Kadphises was a very powerfal prince according to Fan Ye. 
He is probably the Yue-che prince referred to in Fan Ye's biography of 
Pan-Toh‘no (a2-102 4.D,), branalater by M. Chavannes from the soventy- 
reventh chapter of the History of the Later Han (7’owmig-pao, sér, 1, 
vol. vii, No. 2; reprint by rill, Leiden, 10906), Before 88 a.p. the 
Yue-che were friendly to the Chinese, and had given them impreirteunt. 
ail in the attack on Turfan: they sent presents in &% a,p. to the Court 
of China, and asked for a Chinese princess in marringe. Fan-Tch‘no 
stopped the embassy, and two years later (in 90 a.m.) the Yue-che 
prince sent his viceroy Sie with 70,000 men across the Pamira to attack 
Pan-Teoh‘no, Pan-Tch‘so devastated the country, and Sie, unable to 
support his army, was glad to make o safo retreat. Peace was restored, 
bat in 114-16 the Yue-che again sent an army across the Pamirs to 
support a claimant to the throne of Kashar, 


* Ptolemy, Geog., vii, §§ 47-50; of. MeCrindle, Ancient India as 
described by Ptolemy, pp. 124 ff. 
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are four “sons of heaven", says a Chinese translator in 
the year 392 a.p.: there is the Chinese emperor, “son 
of heaven” of the Tsin (i.e., says M. Lévi, of the Eastern 


Tsin dynasty, 317-420 a.p.); in the south there is the 
“son of heaven” of THen-chou (India), famous for its 


elephants; in the west the “son of heaven” of the Romans : 
and in the north-west the “son of heaven” of the Yue-che, 
rich in horses’ As the title “son of heaven " borrowed 


from the Chinese, was assumed only by the Yue-che 


among the foreign invaders of India, we have here 


sufficient evidence to show that the Tochari viceroys: 


not only made themselves independent, but established 
a powerful and famous kingdom—a kingdom which lasted 
until the Guptas overthrew it in the fourth century A.D, 
The kingdom of Magadha acknowledged its Supremacy ; 


its court must have maintained some kind of barbaric 


splendour, and as long as it existed the Yue-che continued 
their missionary efforts; it was only after its downfall that 
Chinese pilgrims visited India, But its coinage, which 


follows that of Vasudeva in an ignorant fashion, and also 


shows traces of Sassanian influence, proves the barbarism 
‘of the foreigners; nor did the Tochari in India leave 
any permanent mark of their rule on the populations they 
governed. One thing, however, is clear: from the middle 
of the first century of our era to the middle of the fourth 
century, the whole of Northern India was under the rule 
of foreigners. What the Mahikshatrapas of Surishtra 
do not hold, the Tochari hold; and Magadha, the only 

Dans le Jambadvipa ily a... 4 fils du oie, AS 
Fils du Ciel des Tsin; lo population ¥ est 
yale Fils du Ciel du royaume Tien-tehou (Inte): la terre produit 
beaucoup d'éléphants renommés, A Ponest if y ole Fils du Ciel de 
Ta-Tsin (empire Romain); la terre produit de lor, de argent, des 
pierres précicuses en abondance. Au nond-ouest ily ale Fils du Ciel 


‘des Yuo-tohi: In terre produit beaucoup de bons chevanx " (5. Lévi, 
Note sur les [ndo-Seythes,” JA, neuy. Ber, 


| eat il y a le 
trite propre, Au aud il 


| Vol. ix, pt. i, p. 24, note, 
1897). The Turcoman horses were famous BP it " 


in antiquity ; Alexander tool 


them for remounts for his cavalry, and in Indin they are famous still. 
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semi-independent kingdom of importance, acknowledges 
its dependence on its ‘Tochiri suzcrains. Ee 
IT have traced at length the history of the kingdom of 
Kanishka, as well as of the great Kushan kingdom | 
founded by Kozoulo Kadphises, and related by the 7 
historian of the Later Han (25-220 a.n.). Were the two 
kingdoms independent of each other? Was Kanishka the 
first Yue-che viceroy of the Panjib who made himeelf 
a king? If so, it must have been after the date of Pan 
Yong's report, ie. after 120 A-p,; and as his coins and 
those of his suceeesors bear only Greek legends, Greek 
must have been spoken in the Panjib throughout the 
second century of our era. Or are we to put Kanishka and 





his line before the conquest of Kabul and Kashmir by “ 
Kozoulo Kadphises? The line of Kanishka lasted for 


100 years, and as we have dated the conquests of Kozoulo 
Kadphises in the middle of the first century 4.p. we must 
earry Kanishka back to the middle of the preceding 
century. On general grounds the answer is not doubtful, 
but apart from these general considerations we have quite 
sufficient evidence to give the priority to Kanishka. | 
1, A passage of a Buddhist work, the Samyuktdgama, 
quoted in « Chinese compilation of the fifth—sixth | 
century A.D, mentions four nations as reigning simul- 
taneously: the Yavanas in the north (i.e, in Kabul), the 
Sikas im the south (Indo-Scythia), the Pahlavas in the 
west (Asia and Arachosia), and the Tushairas in the east.* 
There must therefore have been a Toshara or Kushan 
kingdom in the Panjib and at Mathoré when Greek 





princes reigned in Kabul. But we have seen that Kozoulo | 
Kadphises took Kabul, not from the Greeks, but from the . 


Indo-Parthians, and in this enterprise Hermmus, the last 


‘8, Lévi, ‘* Notes sur les Indo-Seythesa,” JA., 1997, pt. i, p.. 10, note; 
“Chez les bouddhistes, un posanjre dn Samvuktigama, cité dans ane 
compilation chinoise du v-vi" sibclo—prédit la domination simultande 
des Fe-po-ne (Yavanas) au nord, des Che-bia (Snakes) an sud, des Po-fa-p'o 
(Pahlavas) i Vouest, dea Teon-cha-fo (Tosiras) A lest." 
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of the Greek princelings of Kabul, whose name he associates 
with his own, was his friend and ally. Clearly, then, 
a Kushan kingdom existed in India before the time of 
Kozoulo Kadphises, that is to say, before the middle of 
the tirst eentury of our era. 

And here [ shall make a short digression. Fan Ye has 
told us that TYien-chou, Ki-pin, and Ngan-si had suceessively 
attempted to conquer Kabul, but that in the end Ngan-si 
(Parthia) held it, Ngan-si, ss we have seen, means 
Gondophernes; does Ki-pin (Kashmir) mean Huvishka ? 
It is true that Fan Ye says the Yue-che never held Kabul, 
Permanently they never held it. But the Wardak vase 
would certainly suggest that it was, in part at lenst, 
temporarily occupied by Huvishka. Pan-ku may not, 
therefore, have been altogether wrong in making Kabnl 
subject to the Yue-che, while Fan Ve, who 1nOres 
Kanishka and his suecessors altogether, would be ignorant 
of the fact. Huvishka's occupation was certainly very 
brief; it must have oceurred just before the commence- 
ment of the Christian era; and it would appear to have 
nshered in the downfall of the Greeks. 
| 2. Pan-ku, describing Ki-pin (Kashmir) in the first 
century B.C, says that it had a gold and silver curreney, 
which circulated not only in Ki-pin but in Woo-yih-shan-li 
(Asia and Western Arachosia).! The Kushans alone of al] 
the Indinn monarchs of the time strnck a gold coinage ; 
therefore there must have been Kushan kings in Kashmir 
in the first century mc. It is of course true that the 
Kushans issued no silver coins, and for obvious reasons, 
Their gold coinage was meant for purposes of foreign 
a trade; the silver coinage already in circulation met all 
local wants. We must suppose that the silver coins of the 

* A. Wylie, Notes on the Western Regions, ete." 
[nst., vol. x, pp. 35, 39, 1880, According to Pan-ku, Woo-vih-shan-li 
bordered on Ki-pin ; the currency in both countries was the same: the 


Ki-pin currency therefore obtained throughout the whole region from 
Kashmir to Herat. 





: Journ. Anthrop, 
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Greek and Inde-Seythie princes which had cireulated in 
the Panjab before Kushan times continued to circulate 
under the Kushans, precisely as the coins of Menander and 
Apollodotus circulated in the bazars of Barygaza at 
a later date: Indeed, they must have done so, since the 
local medium of exchange was necessarily silver. If, then, 
local chiefs in Kushan times struck silver coins, they would 
naturally copy the local type of silver coimage. If, for 
instanee, Rajivula imitated the coinage of Strato I, it 
follows that the coins of Strato II were common in the 
bazars of Mathura, but it does not necessarily follow that 
Rajavula succeeded Strato I] immediately in point of time. 

The evidence I have adduced is in my opinion sufficient 
by itself to warrant the attribution of Kanishka and his 
Kushans to the first century Bc. But if so, two inferences 
necessarily follow— 

1. Either Kanishka is Pan-ku's Yin-mnith-foo, or Yin- 
wiih-foo was Kanishka’s viceroy in Kashmir. The story 
of Yin-maih-foo is well known, and I shall not repeat it.* 
I need only point out that the years of Yin-mih-foo agree 


' In the same way the gold darics of the Achwmenids continued to 
circulate in Asia Minor for a hundred years after Alexander (Reinach, 
L' histoire par fea Monnayes, 1002, p. O90). 

* Cunningham has suggested that the gold darics of the Achwmenicds 
were still in circulation; but this is not only a pure guess, it is 
contradicted by the scarcity of gold before Kanishka’s time, as we shall 
presently see. ‘The real difficulty lies in Pan-ku's description of the 
coins in circulation, He says that both in Ki-pin and Woo-yih-shan-li 
the coins represented o horseman on one side and a man's head on the 
other, The horseman type shows at once that Pan-ku is talking of the 
silver Saka or Indo-Parthian coinage, but the man’s head does not. 
apparently occur except on the copper coins of the nameless king, 
Possibly « bust is meant, A similar dithculty occurs in Pan-ku's 
description of the Parthian coinage, which, he says, has the king’s head 
on the obverse and a woman's on the reverse. This is true only of the 
brief reign of Phraataces ani Musa (2 Bc. -4 A.D) and on some rare 
bronze coins of Gotarzes (40-51 acp.). Pan-ku must in each case have 
acer or heard of only some exceptional specimens, but he could not be 
mistaken as to the metals used in the currency. 

* For the story of Yin-mih-foo see Wylie’s translation of Pan-ku 
(Journ. Anthrop. Inst., 1590, p. 36). 
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with those of Kanishka. Yin-mth-foo sent an embassy 
to the emperor Yuen-te (48-32 n.c,), and he had had 
# considerable history before he sent that embassy. 
~ Another embassy came from Ki-pin to China in the reign 
of the emperor Ching-te (32-7 n.c.), but apparently by 
this time Yin-mith-foo was dead: The date of that 
embassy is not given, but if it came, let us say, from 
Huvishka, about the beginning of his reign, it would suit 
the exigencies of the case excellently well. The riddle. 
however, is one which only a Sinologist can solve, 
=. It further follows that the so-called Vikrama era 
originated with Kanishka. The years of Kanishka and 
his successors are dated in an unspecified era. We have 
seen that the Tushiras ruled in Northern India from, SLY’, 
58 nec, to about 840 aco, when Samudragupta put an end 
to them. The interval between Vasudeva and the first 
of Wema Kadphises’ vieeroys was very short, and these 
viceroys would naturally continue the reckoning they 
found in vogue But this is not, I think, a sufficient 
explanation. The fact is that 58 ic, marks the date of 
the Buddhist Council of Kashmir. Most eras of long 
* We have an inscription of the Year 122 which mentions « Roshan 
king whose nome ix lost (Cunningham, ASL, v, pf: Ol). Dr. Fleet jus 
furnished me with the following List of inscriptions with dates higher 
than the year 100:—" Khardaltht inscriptions, Yeer jo (Takht-i-Rohii 
inscription of Gondophernes) : Cunningham, ASI, v, p. 59: Senart in 
JA., 1st, pot. i, }). 123 {also Fleet, JRAS,, 1005, q. 24), rs a Fu}: 
BR. D. Banerji, LA., 1908, pO. Year pre: ibid., p. 0. Year yee: 
Cunningham, ASI, +, p. 61, pl. xvi; certainly seems to mention 
® ‘great king, the Gushana . . .' whose name is lost. ia) Year 378: 
Senart, JA., 1600, pt. i, p. 528; see ales Marshall's Report for 1003-4, 
j- ol, (f) Fear asy : Buhler, TA., =i), oth, Hue the Vear is wrongly 
given there as 37 » Senart, I think, showed somewhere that it ix 984. 
See also Marshall's: Report for 1903-4, p. 251, (ce) Fear wo + Vogel in 
Marshall's Report for 103-4, ». 955, ‘The Fear is unmistakably $99, 
not 17 for 07) as-read there, From Mathura we have the curious. 
Brihm! Jain (not Khardshthi) inseription of the yar 299, which omits 
to give the king's name (1A., 1908, p, 34). This is the only known 
‘Tocord in the third centory of the ers. It is « peculiar record in many 


respects,” For other lists of ilated inscriptions seq V., Smith, JRAS., 
103, pp. 84. ; RK. D. Banerji, 1A,, 1968, pp. 95, 67. | | 
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duration are either astronomical or religious in their 


inception; in both cases they are required either by the 
astronomers or the priests for practical purposes. It is 
rare to meet with any regnal era which survived the 
dynasty that started it; the Selencidan is the only one 
which occurs to me, and it was kept alive only among 
certain classes and under exceptional circumstances, Now 
the era started by Kanishka was not only a regnal but 
a religious one; it marks the date of Kanishka’s conversion 
to Buddhism and the convoeation of the Council, two 
events which followed the one immediately upon the other. 
“ Exactly 400 years,” says Hinen Tsiang, “ after the death of 
the Buddha Kanishka became sovereign of all Jambudvipa, 
but he did not believe in Karma, and he treated Buddhism 
with contumely ";* and thereupon he relates the miracle 
of Kanishka’s conversion. When Hinen Tsiang comes to 
describe the Buddhist Council, he dates it in the same way, 
“Our pilgrim (Yuan-Chuang) next proceeds to relate the 
circumstances connected with the great council summoned 
by Kanishka, The king of Gandhira, Yuan-chuang tells 
us, in the four hundredth year after the decease of Buddha, 
was'a great and powerful sovereign whose sway extended 
to many peoples. In his leisure hours he studied the 
Buddhist scriptures, having a monk every day in the 
palace to give him instruction. But as the Brethren 
taught him different and contradictory interpretations, 
owing to conflicting tenets of sectarians, the king fell inte 
a state of hopeless uncertainty,” and applied to the 
Venerable Pairéva, by whose advice, as Hiuen Tsiang goes 


tT, Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels in futia (OTF.), vol. 4, 
p. 208. The word “exactly” is not found in the translations by Julien 
and Beal; and Dr. Fleet, placing the death of Buddha in 483 nc, and 
the beginning of the reign of Kanishka in 58 n.c., has taken the 400 os 
a statement in round numbers for 426 (compare TRAS,, 1006, p. 01). 
On my view of the matter, the 400 may mean really 400, whether there 
is or is not anything in the original text to justify the “exactly”, or it 
may mean a number much closer to 400 than 425 is. 


Ps 
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on to say, he convoked the Council! Now it is evident 
that before he convoked the Council he must have con- 
quered Jambudvipa, a feat which required a considerable 


time ; and next that as a foreigner and a Mleecha his rule 


was illegitimate. It was the convocation and patronage 
of the Council which made him and his line legitimate 
kings* He naturally dated bis regnal years from it. On 
the other hand, the Buddhists would continue to use the 
fa, once it was started, without reference to the reigning 
monarch. Hence its wide diffusion, its perpetuation, and 
its namelessness. But these are precisely the characteristics 
of the numerous inscriptions of early date which are 


ascribed to this era. In the Takht-i-Bahai inscription it is 


merely called “the continuous era”; it was never connected 
in the popular mind even at that early period with any 
particular king; it was at once nameless and general. 
Although started by a king, it was, strictly speaking, not 


a regnal but a religious era: the era of the Buddhists. 


And thus, by the irony of fate, the Hindus of to-day 
preserve the memory and celebrate the birth of an heretical! 
and hostile sect. 


1 'T. Watters, On Fovrn Chienag's frarela in fnefia, vol. 4, ae oT). 
he Kashmiri arhat who discovered Panini in his new incarnation 
oh Vears after Buddha's death (Watters, op. cit, i, ph 009) does not 
necessarily contradict this, although he explains that having once been 
~ a bat, and allowed himself benevolently to be burnt to death: her tans 
fa & sabeequent incarnation attended the great Council, An arhet'a 
longevity is a matter of taste. But it is evident that Hiuen Taian 
daterl the conversion of Kanishka, the convocation of the Couneil, and 
the reign of Kanishka all in the same year, 
~ y Kalhina'’s remark, R'T,, bik, I, p. 170 (Stein's trans. }, 


(To he continnedd, ) 
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XXII - 
SOME TALAING INSCRIPTIONS ON GLAZED TILES 
By C. 0, BLAGDEN 


i the Indian Antiquary for December, 1893 (vol. xx11), 

on pp. 345-5, in a paper entitled “Notes on Antiquities 
in Ramaifadesa (the Talaing country of Burma)” there 1s 
a disenssion by Major (now Sir) R. C. Temple on two 
inscriptions figured on plates ix and iIxa@ of the series 
illustrating the paper. These plates represent two glazed 
terra-cotta tiles found in Lower Burma, each one bearing 
in rather high relief two female figures elaborately robed 
and adorned with bracelets, necklets, ear-rings, pagoda- 
spire-shaped head-coverings, etc. The attitudes of the 
ficures differ slightly in the two plates. Above them, in 
Sanh case, is an inscription in the native character which 
Sir BR. C. Temple has read kwon phraw id po mat lat, 
with the alternative suggestion of phra instead of phrau, 
He has tried to make sense of this legend in Talaing, 
Burmese, and Shan, with a further hint that it may 


possibly be Siamese, Asa Talaing inscription he interprets 
it to mean something which, as being “against epigraphic 


experience”, he is “loth to accept”, namely, a vague 
reference to a “ wife who is « friend for ever”, a statement 
which in fact has no particular point. In the other 
alternative languages he makes it out to be a formal 


dedication (limat) of the tiles by a nobleman with a Siamese: 


title and a Pali name, one kwon phra Mahdpamat to wit. 
At the same time he adds the caution that the legend does 
not appear to be correct Siamese, 


In my opinion his reading is wrong in three particulars. 
Comparing plates ix and ixa I read the legend on the — 
former kiwan brew md samat leut, while the latter has: 
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the variant spelling wan, and being broken at the right- 
hand top corner has lost the ¢ of lwut. The language is 
Talaing, and I take the phrase to mean “young maiden 
daughters of Mara”. That is to say, the words are 
descriptive of the female figures depicted on the tiles; and 
these represent symbolically the passions personitied as 
daughters of the Tempter, with special reference (probably 
and almost certainly) to Buddha's temptation under the 
Bodhi tree, The spelling is to some extent archaic, of 
course, but its anomalies can be accounted for. I explain 
the words as follows :— 

kwon, divin (and also a third variant ineone), for * child”, 
occur in the Kalyani inscription (last quarter of the 
fitteenth century). The old spelling (cirea 1100 a.p.) was 
kon, and that is also the spelling of to-day. It is curious 
that the fifteenth century spelling introduced the w, but 
it did so in quite a number of words, in some of which it 
has survived to modern times: of course, the modern buyin, 
“village,” is not in point here. 

brat, “female,” does not differ from the modern form : 
taken together with the preceding word it means 
* daughter ”. 

mé (also the same as the modern form), ‘ 
as Sir KR. C. Temple has suggested, a 
nominative case. 

aamat (again identical with the modern form), “ young,” 
“small” (it is also soinetimes used as a substantive with 
brow added, to mean “ maiden”, “ girl”), 

fwitt I take to be the modern twit, “ maiden,” “ virgin,” 
I concede that there is a» possibility of doubt here, for 
I have not yet come across a passage which definitely 
fixes the meaning of the word. The Shwezigon iInseription 
has a passage in which it says of the Lon lavut of certain 
kings or princes that they shall be endowed with fragrance 
like the fragrance of jasmine flowers and with splendour 
like the splendour of Alambusi the spouse (7) of Indra, 


‘Mira: not, 
sien of the 
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and shall come to Pagan from seven cities (or countries 7), 
adorned with jewels of various kinds and shaded by 
white umbrellas. The Shwesandaw I inscription also 
speaks of a certain kon (wit in somewhat similar terms. 
The suggested meaning is therefore appropriate to the 
context, and that is the most I am able to say for it at 
present, for I have not met with the expression elsewhere 
as yet, 

The subject of these plates seems to have been a 
favourite one for treatment on glazed terra-cotta tiles. 
By the courtesy of the authorities of the Ethnographical 
Department, British Museum, I have been enabled to see 
a tile in their possession, which is substantially identical 
with the original of Sir R. C. Temple's plate ixa. The 
inscription is the same, and is broken off at the same 
point. The word samef in it locks like sapef, as the m 
has no visible eross-bar. But having regard to the sense 
and to the clearly marked an on plate ix, there can be no 
doubt as to semat being intended. This British Museum 
tile is not at present exhibited, owing to lack of space. 
Another tile of the same general type is to be seen in the 
Indian Section of the Victoria and Albert Museum (South 
Kensington), in Room 16, Case 8, No. 1738-5. Like the 
others it represents two well-dressed young women, and 
over their heads is an inseription in round characters 
reading kwon braw [md], “daughters of Mira.” At 
present only the first two words remain, the upper right- 
hand corner of the tile having been broken off at the left- 
hand curve of the m, the outer ridge of which can just be 
traced. The Exeter Museum has a considerable loan 
collection of glazed tiles excavated from the ruins of an 
ancient Buddhist shrine in dense jungle somewhere in the 
old Talaing kingdom of Pegu (Lower Burma) by Mr. W. N. 
Porter, to whom they belong. This collection imeludes 
(besides tiles with demon- and animal-headed figures) five 
tiles of the type now under consideration, of which four 
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bear inscriptions: The inscriptions appear to read as 
follows :— 


(1) kwon brow mi ma pa rep brow tadey (or? ha dey) ga 
(2) kwon brawn mia ma pa rup braw jumnol: 

(4) kwon braw ma ma pa rup tmi lavan bai 

(4) kwon braw mi jamnok 


_ In each case we are again dealing with “ daughters of 
Mira”. The words ma parup mean “ taking a (particular) 
shape", literally “who make shape” (Sanskrit ripe). 
The ma here is the relative particle, pe the verb “to do, 
tomake ”. The tiles bearing this phrase therefore represent 
these female demons as having adopted various formes, 
Some of the legends offer certain difficulties of reading 
or interpretation, and I referred them to my friend 
Mr. Halliday, the leading authority on modern Talaing. 
He was kind enough to give me the benefit of his views 
on the subject, as illustrated by the Talaing work Lik 
pothamea bedhi, which gives the version of Buddha's 
experiences under the Bodhi tree in the form current mneng 
Talaings, I quote his stmmary of the particular incident 
with which we are at present concerned : “ When Mara 
returned from his defeat at the Bo tree. his three danghters 
Tanha, Rage, and Irati thought their cha 


Ths might win 


where their father’s forces had failed. He tried to. 
dissuade them, but they would go. When they reached 


the Bo tree, Buddha hailed them as three old women and 
asked what they had come for, Linmnediately 
old dames with bent backs, leaning on sticks, 
father did not know them. On their tnaking 
known, he first reproached them for 


they became 
Even their 
themselves 
not heeding his 


' IT must express my thanks to the Curator of the Exeter Museum for 
his kindness in supplying me with plasticine casts of the inscriptions a 
these tiles and causing the latter to be photographed for me ; ond to the 
owner of the tiles for permission to publish such of the photographs ms 
I might select for purposes of illustration. The accompanving plate 
shows the four inseribed tiles in this collection, 3 
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warning and then advised them to go back and make 
offerings to Buddha. On [their] doing so, he [ic. Buddha] 
addressed them as maidens of heavenly form. Instantly 
their aged looks disappeared, their sin was forgiven, and 
they were as the female heavenly ministrants.’ 

It is to be noted that whereas the traditional number 
of Mara's daughters is three, not more than two are 


represented on any of the tiles, I cannot explain this, 
peculiarity, unless it is simply due to the mechanical — 


reason that, given the shapes and dimensions of the 
tiles} (which were doubtless determined by purely material 
considerations), there was not convenient space for three 
figures on them. As regards the legends, Mr. Halliday 
has been good enough to offer me translations and some 
suggestions, and his brief summary of the imeident throws 
some light upon them. No. 1 would appear to mean “ Mara’s 
daughters assuming the form of beautiful women”, The 
phrase fadey g@ (if that be the true reading) is something 
of a difficulty, The suggested translation assumes that 
ladey is a variant of pdai,* in,” and that ga is connected 
with gow or gow ga, “beauty.” (If we read bai dey, the 
meaning will be * Mara’s daughters assuming the form of 


two beautiful women": $4 = “two".) I have come 


actoss firdey in a passage of the Shwezigon imscription 
with, apparently, the meaning “in” or “in the middle of ". 
But I do not feel quite sure about the interpretation. 
No, 2 means, according to Mr. Halliday, “Maras daughters 
assuming the form of old women.” Possibly that is what 
is meant, Yet having regard to the appearance of the 
figures on the tiles, it seems at least equally possible that 
jumnok (a derivative of jnok,“ big”) here means no more 
than “adult”, “grown up”. Neither in face nor figure do 
these particular damsels suggest old age. No. 3 probably 
means “ Mara's daughters in a new form, two of them”, 


1 They are all (roughly) 14 feet in length and 1 foot in breadth, 
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taking ¢mias the modern tami, “new.” Mr. Halliday 
suggests that the numeral figure 3 which is on the tile 
below the end of the legend indicates that the seribe 
remembered that the traditional story speaks of three 
daughters of Mira. Alternatively he suggests that ‘the 
numeral figure might be part of the legend, which in that 
ease might mean “ Miira’s daughters in a new form, with 
_ two or three children”, ‘The alternative seems to me 
unacceptable, as there is a full stop () after ha, and if 
a reference to children had been intended one would 
expect to see them figured on the tile, I think the 3 
merely numbers the tile, with reference to its eventual 
position in some series, No, 4 means “ Mara's elder 
daughters", or (I would suggest) “grown-up daughters”, 
in contrast, I suppose, to the “young maiden ” type. 
While expressing my obligations to Mr. Halliday for his 
assistance in the interpretation of these legends, I ought 
to add that he has not had the advantage of seeing 
photographs of the tiles themselves, 

- Besides tiles bearing a single figure or animal-headed 
figures, ete., the Horniman Museum (Forest Hill) possesscs 
seven tiles of the type now being discussed. There js 
a pretty close resemblance between them, subject to 
differences in the attitudes and other minor details of the 
figures. Four out of the seven bear inseriptions, but 
unfortunately they are all very nearly illegible, In the 
process of firing the glaze has run into the incised letters 
and almost filled them up, leaving only very shallow 
depressions. In spite of kind assistance given me by 
the Curator, which enabled me to examine them closely 
and repeatedly, Tam unable to give complete readings of 


' On the face of it, I should have been disposed to interpret this 
legend to mean “‘ Miirn’s daughters itt the ew form of two children 1 
But they are represented on the tile as women, not children, Perhaps 
we may say “girls” instead of “ children" here. The word ti no 
doubt refers to their transformed shape. 
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any of the inscriptions. The following is all that I feel 
Be sure of :— 


. [kwan) brauw maf .....  Entrelige inciehte Eaveab mel 
2. kwa{n]brau[......2... brew, . asl 
5. huwan braw maf... .. . ] bran [.. 4) 


(There may perhaps be traces of a second fine Thera) 
4. In two lines— 


(@y[-. SAGE Tate ECO She En Mend ] 


The occurrence of the word /nawu throughout is sufficient 
to prove the Talning origin of these tiles. They are 
attributed by the Museum authorities to Pegu and the 
period of Dhammaceti, the author of the Kalyani inscrip- 
tion, and I see no reason to ditfer from that view, which is 
confirmed by the peculiarity of spelling in the word /iwan., 
But, of course, an established model like this may have 
been copied time after time. 

Lastly, the Museum fiir Vilkerkunde, Berlin, possesses 
four tiles of our type, besides four with auitialsheedad 
demon figures. They are stated to have been found in 
a heap of ruins in the jungle about four miles (? German 
or English) from Pegu near the “'Tjaipong” pagoda, and 
were acquired from Dr. Jagor. The four tiles with female 
figures are inscribed, but their inscriptions are in much 
the same state as those of the last-mentioned collection. 
On the first of the series (counting from left to right, as 
exhibited) I can read Awan brawn ma... braw.. . and 
on the fourth [iwaln braw ma... , but on the other 
two only a letter or two can be made out. 

All this evidence appears to me to fix the general 
meaning of these tiles quite definitely and to exclude all 
possibility of either of Sir R, C. Temple's interpretations 
being might. I fear the nobleman with the Siamese title 
and the Pali name must be relegated to the limbo of dis- 
proved hypotheses, Also it is evident that the tiles are 

whAS, 1912, ho 
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all articles of genuinely Talaing manufacture. M. Huber in 
BEFEO., tome xi, No, 1, 1911, has shown that the making 
of glazed tiles for the purpose of decorating pagodas is an 
ancient Talaing industry. It was carried to Pagan in the 
eleventh eentury, and the so-called Ananda pagoda im that 
ancient Burmese capital is adorned with a large number 
of such tiles bearing Talaing legends and evidently 
made by Talaing eratienién, who were doubtless imported 
for the purpose because they knew the technique of the 
eraft and the Burmese of those days did not. M. Huber 
seems to think that the use of the Talaing language 
instead of Burmese indicates that the latter was still in 
an unformed state unsuitable for epigraphic purposes. 
Having regard to its use in the Myazedi inseriptions 
a few years later, I do not think such a view at all 
tenable, but there seems little doubt that the Talaings 
were at this period the more highly civilized people of 
the two. 

M. Huber in his interesting article gives a few illustrations 
and readings of the Ananda pagoda tile legends, On these 
¢ I would offer the following remarks —— 

For mér bil read méarabel. Talaing syntax, both 
ancient and modern, would not permit the order mar bal 
for * Miira’s host”; it would have to be dul mar. There- 
fore we must take it to be méarahel, ie. a loanword from 
Sanskrit or Pal, compounded according to Indian rules, 
which are contrary to Talaing syntax. I note that the 
h has a very peculiar shape, For batay, “hare,” read 
a (possibly) patay on account of the shape of the initial 
letter, which differs from the other b's given in these 
illustrations. But the modern form has hb, For wf, 
“camel,” read of (certainly); though modern Talaing has 
the former, there can be no two opinions as to the letter 
represented in the plate, It is curious that a camel should 
bee figured SLOTS the mounts for Miira's soldiers, The 
animal does not, of course, exist in Indo-China, and we 
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have here a case of direct Indian influence, I suppose. 
I would also venture to add a caveat against M. Huber’s 
somewhat premature parallel between the Talaing relative 
particle ma and the ma-prefix of Old Cham and Old 
Javanese. In Old Talaing ma is a distinct, separable 
word, as also in Bahnar; besides, the foree of the two ma’s 
is not the same. It is not safe, as yet, to identify them. 
M, Huber's series of Mara's soldiers with animal heads 
serves to explain the animal-headed demons in Sir R. C. 
Temple's plates and on the tiles of the museums,! for the 
legends on the Ananda pagoda tiles distinctly say that 
these animal-headed demons are members of Mara’s host. 
And I think there ean be no doubt that M. Huber is right 
in suggesting that all these figures are put there to remind 
the people of the legendary episodes of the days that 
Buddha spent under the Tree of Enlightenment. 

They thus help to confirm the explanation I have 
attempted to give above of the tiles with female figures. 
The latter, it may be noted, are of two distinct racial 
types, one typically Indo-Chinese, with broad round faces, 
Hat noses, and thick lips, the other with long prominent 
and pointed noses, rather long faces, getting narrower 
towards the chin, and somewhat less developed lips? 
Whether the latter is intended to represent a demon type 
or merely a foreign (Indian) one, I am not prepared to 
say. Perhaps, from the Indo-Chinese point of view, it is 
not very material. By some of the artists the daughters 
of Mira may have been naturally conceived as foreign 
personages, whom it would be appropriate to portray 
under alien forms, In the same way the puppets of 
the Javanese shadow-play, which represent Ramayana 
characters and the like, are endowed with impossibly long 

' The British Museum and the Indian Section (South Kensington) each 


have two tiles with animal-bencded figures, The former also has one with 
a demon carrying a club, 


* See the plate illustrating the four Exeter tiles: Nos. 2 and 4 repre: 
sent the Indo-Chinese type, Nos. 1 and 3 the other one. 
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_ ‘noses and other prominent features, contrasting strongly 
with the native racial type. On the other hand some 
7. craftsmen may have desired to indicate the assumption 

| by Mira’s daughters of the appearance of comely young 
-—s Women, in conformity with Indo-Chinese ideas of beauty. 
It is, however, difficult to satisfy oneself that a consistent 
principle runs through their treatment of the subject. If | 
the suggested interpretation of the Exeter tile No, 1 ar a. 
. » Fight, the ladies thereon depicted should be intended to oat 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS : i 
SEALS FROM HARAPPA 

Harappa is a village, having a station on the North- . 

Western Railway, in the Montgomery District, Panjab : =? 


it is situated in lat, 30° 38’, lone. 72° 52’, on the south 
hank of the Ravi, some fifteen miles towards the west- 
hy-south from Montgomery. he place is now of no 
importance : but extensive ruins and mounds, one of which 
rises to the height of sixty feet, indicate that the case was _ 
otherwise in ancient times; and it has yielded thousands: 
of coins of the “Indo-Seythians” and their successors? 
Amongst other objects of interest from this place, there i! 
are the three seals, full-size facsimiles of which are given 
in the accompanying Plate, The original seals are now ih 
in the British Museum, in the Department of British and — Ps 
Medimval Antiquities in charge of Mr. Read. In all three | 
cases, the substance of these seals seems to be a claystone, 
hardened by heat or some other means. In the originals, 
the devices and characters are sunk: the illustrations repre- ey fer 
sent impressions from the originals, with the devices and eS. 
characters reversed, as compared with the way in which 
they lic in the originals, and standing out in relief. The 
aniinal on A has been held to be a bull, but not an Indian 
bull, hecause it has no hump: another opinion, however, 
is that it may be a male deer of some kind, The animal 
on C has a tail of such a nature as to suggest that this 
creature cannot be a deer, On A the hind legs were not a 
fully formed; and it is possible that a similar tail has 
heen omitted there. ae 
A.—This seal was presented by Major (General) Clark. . 
Tt was found in or before 1872-73, in circumstances which a 








* See Cunningham, Aeporta, vol. 6 (1875), p, 105 ff. 
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are not Known. It has been figured by Cunningham in 


his Reports, vol. 5 (1875), plate 33, fig. 1, and in his 
Tnseriptions of Asoka, Corp. Inser. Tudie., vol. 1 (1877), 
plate $8: and another illustration of it, to secompany 
n note by Mr. Dames, has been given in Ind. Avit., vol. 15 
(1886), p. 1, fig. 1. It is about 4" thick: and on the back 


of it there is an arched protuberance, of about the same 
height, at right angles to the direction of the inseription, 


through which there is a small hole, in the direction of 
the inscription, evidently for inserting a string with a view 
to carrying it. It 1s illustrated now from a plaster of 
Paris impression for which I am indebted to Mr. Read. 
The first and last letters of the inseription were not 
formed as fully and deeply as the others: also, owing to 
the shadow thrown by the rim of the impression, part 
of the last letter is indistinct: the full form of this 
letter is \. . 
B.—This seal has been presented by Mr, J. Harvey, of 
Ballycastle, co. Antrim, Ireland, formerly of the Indian 


Educational Service, In December, 1885, when he was 


inspecting the school at Harappa, a local agriculturist 
came in, bringing various things, one of which was this 
geal; and it was obtained by purchase from him: but the 
circumstances in which it was found are not known. This 
seal was first brought to notice by Mr. Dames, in his note 
published in the Jud. Ant., vol. 15 (1886), p. 1, where it 
was unfortunately figured upside-down and without being 
reversed, I illustrate it from an impression which Mr. Read 
kindly caused to be made for me, At the ends ¢} 
ig about f° thick. From each end the back slopes up to 
a height of about 7," at the middle: and it is there 
perforated by a small hole, from front to back, for insertine 
astring, The edges of the seal are not quite as sharp in 
the original as they are in the illustration, 

C.—This seal, which is now brought to notice for the 
first time, has been presented by Mr. Dames, 


1 original 


It was dug 


fies s . 
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up by Mr. T. A. O'Connor, Distriet Superintendent of 
Police, apparently in or shortly before August, 1556; and 
Mr. Dames obtained it from him. It is not quite ¢° thick. 
Asin the case of A, on the back of it there is an arched 
protuberance, about fy’ high, at right angles to the 
direction of the inset bin: perforated by a small hole, in 
the direction of the inseription, for inserting a string. It 
has been damaged at the lower corner on the right, The 
illustration has been made by photographing the seal 
itself; with the result that the devices and letters do not 
show their relief in the manner in which this detail can 
be seen in figures A and B. 

The inscriptions on these three seals have remained, so 
far, undeciphered. Cunningham, indeed, in his treatment 
of A, though holding originally that the characters are 
“eertainly not Indian letters ",' proposed in his second 
notice to treat them as “archaic Indian letters of as early 
an age as Buddha himself", and to interpret them as 
giving the word L-a-chh-m-i-ya* And on such an 
assumption it would not be diffieult to find on C the word 
Ka-lo-mo-lo-qi-ta. But it is hardly possible to take the 
inseriptions really in this way. The present facsimiles are 
published in the hope that recent discoveries in various 
directions may give a clue to the true nature of the 
characters and the meaning of them. 

J. F, FLEET. 


NOTE ON THE SARNATH INSCRIPTION Wem 

Towards the end of Inst year I drew the attention 
of Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Officiating Director-General of 
Archwology, to the existence of certain letters on the 
Asoka Pillar at Sarnath and in a line continuous with 
the inseription of Advaghosha, which he had edited in 
Epigraphia Indica, vol. viii, pp. 171-2. Dr. Vogel kindly 


1 Reports, vol. &, p. 108. ® Inecra. of Asoka, p. OL. 
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gave me an impression, part of whith is here reproduced : 
see the Plate at p. 700 above. His reading of the previous 
words is :— 

rpirigeyhe rajiia Aévaghoshasya chatarige savachhare 
hematapakhe prathame divase dasame. 
And following in a continuous line are aksharas which 
T read— 

sutithaye 4 200, 9. 


Intentional injury would seem to have been the cause 
of both the complete obliteration of the opening letters of 
the Agvaghosha epigraph and the blurring of the letters 
which are the subject of this note. Examination of the 
stone further shows that the second akshara is reall y & 
thongh in the faesimile it looks like vi: and the third 
akshara is fhe, as the dot within the circle is deep-cut. 
For the rest, my reading is frankly conjectural and invites 
correction, 

To interpret these newly observed letters I assume that 
(1) they are a part of the Aévaghosha document, and 
(2) the date 209 belongs to the Milava-Vikrama era. 
The record would thus read: “in the fortieth year of 
Rajan Aévaghosha, in the tirst fortnight of the Hemanta 
season, on the tenth day,on the auspicious tithi, the fourth : 
in the year 209.” It is found that the fourth day of the 
bright half of Margasirsha of the Malava vear 209 current 
eomeides with the tenth day of the first fortnight of 
Hemanta in the year 74 current of the Saka era. For 
this caleulation Lam indebted to Mr. Chhote Lal (Executive 
Engineer P.W.D., Benares), who as « Birhaspatya " ig well 
known by his contributions to Indian astronomy. The 
question whether this coincidence throws any light on the 
method of recording seasonal dates in early 
with which Iam not competent to deal, But returning 
to my assumption of the Milava era 909 current, the 
equivalent 151 a.p. would be the date of the Sarnath 


times is one 
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inseription, and 111 a.p. would be the date of Asvaghosha’s 
accession as Réja. His name is found again on a broken 
slab at Sarnath (#£S., loc. cit.); but, unfortunately, the 
record is too fragmentary to admit of reconstruction. 


ARTHUR VENIS. — 
GOVERNMENT Saxsknir Counce, BexarEs. —_ 


September £6, 1911. A 


Remarks on PrRoresson VEXNIS NoTE 


/ 


The proposal made by Professor Venis for fixing the 
date of the Raja Aévaghisha is based on the result, given 
to him by Mr. Chhote Lal, that in a.p. 151 the fourth 
day of the bright fortnight of the month Margasirsha 


was the tenth day of the season Hémanta. We cannot 


do anything towards exactly testing this result, because, . 
not only are we not told the bases on which it rests and 
the tables or process by which it has been worked out, 
but also the most essential item, the English date (month 
and day), has not been given, On this point I can only 
say that I cannot find any means by which such a result 
may be arrived at. As to the proposed reading, I have 
to say here (1) that, if a ¢ithi were intended, we ought 
to have an equivalent of the locative tithanw; but tithaye 
ean only be the dative: (2) that, from the same point 
of view, it is very strange that the lunar month and its 
fortnight should not have been mentioned ; (3) that it is 
equally strange that the year should have been stated 
as the final item, after the filiun However, the matter 
has to be dealt with on other considerations. 

The stated result assumes the use in the second century 
A.D, of a solar calendar alongside of the lunar calendar. 
Now, the Hindis have had from very ancient ~ times 
the system of lunisolar cycles, made by the combination 
of solar years, regulated by the course of the sun, and 
lunar years, regulated by the course of the moon, but 
treated in such a manner, by the periodical intercalation 
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(and in later times the oveasional omission) of tunar 


months, as to keep the beginning of the lunar year near 
the beginning of the solar year, or, as perhaps may be 
more properly said, to keep the lunar months as closely 
as is possible in agreement with the natural seasons, But 
there is a wide difference between (1) the astronomical 
use of a solar year for such a purpose as that, and (2) the 
practical use of a solar calendar with the details of solar 
months and seasons. The Hindis now have such a double 
calendar, solar and lunar: one item of their solar calendar 
is that the season Hémanta begins when the sun enters 
the zodiacal sign Vriéchika (answering in a general way 
to Scorpio): this occurs in the aménta or synodie lunar 
month Karttika, next before Margasirsha: and so it may 
happen at any time that the civil day of the fourth fithd 
or lunar day of the bright fortnight of Margasirsha is 
the tenth civil day of the season Hémanta. But the use 
of this solar calendar is traced only from the tenth 
century, in two Chdéla dates, one of which, belonging 
to A.D. 945, mentions the solar month Makara, and the 
other, belonging to either a.p, 919 or #46, mentions the solar 
month Karkataka" We have no reason for expecting 
to trace it back to any appreciably earlier time. And it 
certainly cannot have existed in the second century ; 
because the signs of the zodiac, by which it is reculated, 
were not then known in India. | 

On the other hand, everything that we learn about the 
earlier Indian calendar makes it abundantly clear that, 
before the time when the Greek astronomy was introduced 
into India, the only calendar year in practical use for all 


* For the date in «.p, 919 or 946, see Kielhorn's List of the I necriptions 
af Southern Inelia, fm. Jnl., vol. 7, appendix, No, 691: for the date ia 
An. 143, see Epi, Jnd., vol. $8, p, 261, A ; it has been noticed by ine 
in this Journal, 1911. OM, (4). The month Makara begins at the 
Hind winter solstice, when the sun enters the sign Makara (Capricornus): 
the month Karkataka bevins at the Hindd summer solstion, when the 
fon enters the sign Karka (Cancer). 


ia 
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general purposes, including datings such as that in this 
Sarnith record of A‘vaghésha, was the lunar year of 
twelve or thirteen synodic months, which was treated in 
two ways. Astronomically, and for the sacrificial calendar, 
it was a Michidi year, a year beginning with Magha 
éukla 1, the first day of the bright fortnight of Magha; 
it was bound to and regulated by a solar year beginning 
at the winter solstice, the arrangement being that the 
solstice was always to occur in the aménta Magha; and 
apparently it might measure 354 or 355 days, or 38d 
or 384 days, according to circumstances, subject to a total 
of 1830 days in five years' But in practical general 
use it was treated on the hard and fast lines of making 
it consist always of 354 days when it comprised only 
twelve lunar months, and of 384 days when a month 
was intercalated.t. Further, the seasons were treated, 
unseientifically, as lunar seasons, governed by the moon 
and coinciding with two or four lunar months; and in 
such a way that Hémanta consisted of Margadsirsha and 
Pausha when the seasons were counted as six, and of those 
two months with also Magha and Philguna when the 
seasons were counted as only three in number. Also, 
the years were not necessarily Maghadi: for chronological 
purposes use was made of regnal years, beginning with 
the day and its successive anniversaries of the accession 
or the anointment of any particular king. Not only do 
we learn such details from the books, but also we trace 
the use of this lunar calendar with lunar seasons down 
to almost the latest of the records included in Professor 
Liiders’ List of the Brihmi Inseriptions from the Earliest 
Times to about a.p. 400, in which this Sarnath imseription 


| We learn these and various other details from the Jyotisha-Vedinga. 

* This was done by making the bright fortnights of Phalruna, 
Vaitikha. Ashidha, Bhidrapads, Kirttika, and Pausho, consist of only 
14 days; all the other fortnights having li dayseach ; see the Kautiliva- 
Arthadiatra, ed, K. Shamasastry, p. 60, the inst three lines, For other 
information about the calendar see p. 108, 
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stands as No. 922! And in that calendar the fourth day 
of the bright fortnight of Margadirsha could only be the 
fourth day of the season Hémanta, and the tenth day of 
the season Hémanta could only be the tenth day of the 
bright fortnight of Margasirsha, In no circumstances 
could the tenth duy of Hemanta he the fourth day of 
Mirgasirsha. 

It seems probable that the words on the Sarnath pillar 
which somehow or other were overlooked previously and 
have been brought to notice by Professor Venis, really are 
part of the record of Aévaghisha.? But, on the analogy of 
all the similar records in the List of Brahmi Tnseriptions, 
we may be sure that the date ends with the word claseme : 
that the text says:-—"In the fortieth year of the Hija 
Asvaghisha, in the first fortnight of Hémanta, on the 
tenth day ;" and that, interpreted in other terms, ib means 
“on the civil day of the tenth tith; or lunar day of the 
bright fortnight of the month Mirgagirsha.” It would 
be very satisiaetory if we could determine an exact date 
A.D. for Aévachésha : and in view of a certain feature in 
the record, namely, the mention of the first. fortnight 
instead of the first month of the season, I should not have 
any objection to raise jf good reason could he shown for 
placing him in ap, 111-51 or at any time thereabouts. 
But that cannot be done by the means proposed by 
Professor Venis, 
~ It is, no doubt, easier to criticize Professor Venis' pro- 
posal for reading and applying the words which he has 
brought to notice, than it js to say what those words realiy 
are, But it may be remarked that, as hus been supeested 
to me by Professor Ltiders, the first four syllables, which 

' Epi. Tnet., vol. 10, append ix, 

* Dr. Vogel has asked me to explain that thee micitional words were 
oot included in the estampages from which he dealt with this record in 


Api. Snel, vol. §, Pp. 171, and thar he had not beay able ts SU ery Lae 
in person the preparation of the Sstampages or to compare them 


* afterwards with the original. 
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Professor Venis would read as sutithaye, might very well 
be read suthathaye, and be taken as meaning eulh-drthdya, 
“for the sake of happiness”: or, again, in accordance with 
suggestions hy Dr. Vogel, they might be read ewvitheye, 
and be taken as meaning su-vithayé, “for a good road”. 
How the remaining letters should be read, I do not venture 
to say. 


Jd. F. FLEET. 


ANCIENT TerritortiaL Divistons or INpria 


Inscriptions from Mysore and many other parts of 
Western India and from some neighbouring localities, 
ranging from the seventh or eighth century a.p. onwards, 
mention various ancient territorial divisions having 
numerical appellations, such as the— 


Rattapaidi 750,000 Kavadidvipa 125,000 
CGangavidi $6,000 Nolambavadi 32,000 
Banavasi 12,000 Toragale 6000 
Karahaita 4000 Kandi 3000 
Tardavadi 1000 Konkana $00 
Ramapuri TOO Panurmgal 500 
Belvola 300 Ankottaka 84 
Kisukad 70 Bage 50 
Vodasirfisatka 48 Sarthitailitakiya 42 
Karividi 30 Vavvulatalla 12 


Most of these territorial divisions, with many others, 


have been noticed and identified in my Notes on Indian 
History and Geography in the volumes of the Indian 
élntiguary for 1900 to 1903. We are concerned here, not 
with any identifications, but with the meaning itself of 
these numerical appellations. 

Commenting on the third and fourth of the names given 
above, the Imperial Gazetteer of India (1908) says :'— 
“These numerical designations, almost invariably attached 


' Vol. 10, p. 291, note; vol. 12, p, 131, note. 
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to the names of ancient divisions in Mysore, apparently 
refer to their revenue capacity or to the number of their 
nids” [nad, nadu, ‘a district, subdivision "], Mr. Rice 
has said in his Mysore and Coorg from the Inseriptions 
(1909), p. 174, that the numbers denote “revenue value”, 
and that “the figures apparently indicated nishius”, 
And Mr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar has said in his 
Ancient India (1911), p. 78, note, that the numbers seem 
to indicate “either the revenue paid or the value of the 
produce ”, or “ sometimes the quantity of seed required ". 

As regards these statements, which are quite wrong and 
misleading, excuses may be made for the writer in the 
Imperial Gazetteer and the author of Ancient India. But 
the same cannot be said on behalf of the remaining 
writer: because he claims to know the inseriptions them- 
selves, and the inscriptions from all parts have furnished 
ample proof, for some forty years past, by the attachment 
of the word grama, ‘village,’ to many of these appella- 
tions, that these names always mark the numbers of the 
cities, towns, and Villages assigned to each territoria| 
division: the larger numbers are, no doubt, conventional or 
traditional, and must be at any rate greatly exaggerated ;! 
but the smaller numbers are probably 
actual ones, 

An interesting confirmation of what I say and always 
have said on this point? has been lately furnished by 
-» Mr. R. Narasimhachar, the officer in charge of Archmology 

im Mysore, in para. 79 of his Annual Report for the year 
ending 30 June, 1911. He has there brought to notice a 
new inseription of a-p. 902, from Bandalike, which speaks 
of the Mahasamanta Likateyarasa, son of Bankeyarasa 


10 many cases 


| Seo some figures given in my Dyicaties of the Kavarese Districts, 
Bombay Gazetteer, vol. 1, part 2 (1808), Pp. 208, note 2. 

*T explained in 1873, in Jnd, Ant., 2.297, that the term "FBelvola 
S00" means “the Belvola district consisting of $00 villages.” I had 
met in 1870 with the expression Huewalli-dddasa-grdmia, “the Hubli 
12 villages” (JBBRAS, 9, 247, line 9); and that had given the clue. 
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“of the lineage of Kaludévayya,"! as governing “the 
$1,102 villages (bdda) comprising the Banavasi 12,000, 
the Palasige 12,000, the Manyakhéda 6000, the Kolanu 30, 
the Lékapura 12 and the Toregare 60." * 

Plainer evidence than this, as to the meaning of all the 
similar designations, could hardly be wished for: but, as 
I have indicated, it only confirms what bas been certain 
for some forty years past. This statement in detail, 
however, further helps to explain two other epigraphic 
statements which have been hitherto obscure: namely, the 
mention of “30,000 villazes of which Vanavasi is the 
foremost” in a record of a.p. 860 (EI, 6. 35, verse 21); 
ind the mention of apparently “the Banavasi 32,000 
province” in a record of a.p, 919 (LA, 1903, 225), These 
statements were puzzling, because the Banavisi province 
is mentioned in so many other records always as a 12,000 
province. But we can see now how they may be — 
accounted for. 

An interesting reminiscence of one of these numerical * 
names has survived to the present day in the title 
Miarusivirad-ayya, “the Ayya of the 3000”, which 
belongs to the Ayye or Jangam priest (Lingayat) of the 
Morusivirada-matha at Hubli in the Dharwar District :4 
evidently his predecessors were the pontilfs of some great 














' Lékoteyarasa, whose name ix found in also the Sanskrit form 
Lokiditva, was a prince of the Mukula or Chellakéetann family, - 
regarding which see my note in Jud, Aw, 1003. 221-7, The name of 
the ancestor Kaludévayyn ia a new item, now brought to notice by 
Mr. Narisimbachar, 

* These details add up to 30,102: but the record gives the total as 
$1,102 Either the writer made a wrong addition, or elee he cavsleant 
omitted to mention a one-thousand district ; perhaps the Tardavadi 1000, 
The text, as given to me by Mr. Narasimhochar in answer to a reference 
on this point, runs :— 

Banavasi-pannirchehhisiramuh Palasige-pannirchchhisiramuh Minyn 
khédam-arusisirnun Kolanu-mivattara Lokipurani-pannerndun Tore- 
garey- -arovattum intn mivatt-or-chchhisirada ofr=eradu biidamariy 
| ‘arsar Ale. 

? Sue Ind. Auf,, vol. 29 (1000), ps 280, and note 38. 
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Saiva establishment in the Kandi 3000 province, and one 
of them migrated to Hubli (which was not in that provinee) 
and settled there. Another survival of an ancient appel- 
lation is probably found in the name of the Yélusavira- 
4ime, “the 7000 country”, which is a part of Coorg.’ 
The names of the Chijisgaum taluka of the Khind&sh 
District and the Chérasi taluka of Surat distinctly seem 
te commemorate original groups of 40 and 84 villages. 
And the name of Nalatwad, a large village in the 
_Muddebihal taluka of the Bijipir District, is plainly 
a corruption of nilvatin-vida (bada), ‘forty-town’, and 
seems to mark the place as having been at some time the 
chief town of a cirele of 40 villages. 
» This new inseription from Bandalike is also of interest 


in showing that Minyakhéta was the chief town of a 6000 | 
province. This city, which is the present Malkhéd or 

_ Malkhéd in the Nizam's Dominions, was the capital of the 
‘Rashtrakiita dynasty in the $th and 10th centuries ap. é 


_A CoOprern-PLATE GRANT FROM East BENGAL ALLEGED 
TO BE SPURIOUS 

In the last Report of the Archmological Survey of 
India, that for the year 1907-8 (p. 255), is published 
a notice, with a transcript, of a copper-plate grant found 
in the south-west corner of the Faridpur District in East 
Bengal. The notice was written by the late Dr. T. Bloch, 
and he pronounced the grant to be spurious: but it is not 
spurious, and I may be permitted to draw attention toit 
with a few remarks. 

Three copper-plate grants were found in that district 
during the years 1891 and 1892, and were given to me by 
‘Dr, Hoernle to be deciphered in 1908. At that time this 
fourth plate was discovered and was brought to our 


* Rice, Mysore (1807), vol. 1, p, S74. 
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notice by Dr. Bloch, He said it would be published in 
the Arch. Report for 1907-8, and I proceeded with the 
decipherment of the three earlier grants, but a photograph 
of that grant was sent me by the kindness of a friend. 
Those three grants were published by me in July, 1910, in 
the Indian Antiquary (vol. xxxix, p.193). The fourth plate 
was published by Babu R. D. Banerji in 1910 in the Journal 
of the Beng. As. Soc. (vol. vi, p. 429), under the title 
“The Kotwalipara spurious grant of Samacira Deva” 
I then took up the matter of this grant, and published 


a paper dealing fully with it in that Society's Journal last — 


year (vol. vil, p. 475), under the title “The Ghagrahat 
(Kotwilipairi) grant and three other copper-plate grants”. 
While that paper was in the press the Arch. Report 
eame out with Dr. Bloch’s notice of the grant. 

Both Dr. Bloch and Babu R. D. Banerji have pronounced 
this fourth grant to be spurious, but they had not the 
advantage of seeing the three other grants, whereas I had 
the advantage of reading all four before pronouncing any 
opinion on any one of them. These grants are of a some- 
what new kind. They are not royal deeds, but are grants 
of lands by private persons to brahmans, I only wish now 
to draw attention to the genuineness of this fourth grant, 
and anyone who may be interested in this question will 
find it dealt with fully in my article in the Journal of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society. 

F. E. PARGITER. 


CULIKAPAISACIKA PRAKRIT 

Dr. Grierson, in a paper entitled “ Paisici, Pisicas, and 
modern Pisica”! deals with the three kinds of Paisici 
Prakrit, of which two are named Cailiipatsienka ; and, 
discussing the question, “Who were the Pigicas?” comes 
to the conclusion that they were originally an actual 

1 ZDMG., vol, Ixvi, p. 49, 
Jnas. 1912. 4 


F's 
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people, probably of Aryan origin, who inhabited the north- 
west of India and the neighbouring parts of the Himalaya, 
and were closely connected with the Khagas, Niigas, and 
Yaksas, His method of treating that question seems to 
me sound, and there can be no reasonable doubt that their 
character as demons or goblins was a later perversion of 
their real nature. There remains the question, what is the 
meaning of the word Calika in the name Cilikapaisioika, 
and I would offer a few remarks on this. 

There was a tribe named the Calikas or Culikas, as the 
following texts show: “ Tusiras, Yavanas, and Sakas with 
Cilikas occupied the right flank of the army ” (MBh. vi, 
’4, 3297). Calikas founded some sort of kingdom in 
India during the dark times of the Kalj age, according 
to the reading in the Caleutta and Anandaérama editions 
of the Matsya Purana (50, 76). Certain MSS. of that 
Purina that I have consulted give the name os Dhalike, 
Puliha, Calika, Valinka, and Balhi ka, The Vayu has 
the same passage (919, 268), but reads Tilikas instead, 
while various MSS. of it that I have consulted give the 
name as Culita, Vilika, Viinika (or perhaps Vatite), and 
Vrilike. There can be little doubt from all these readings 
that Cilike is the best supported form of the name, and 
many of the variations are easy mnisreadings or corruptions 
of it. Both the Puranas couple the Yavanas with them in 
this passage as having also founded a kingdom in India 
during that time. 

The Markandeya Purina mentions the Culikas or 
Cilikas as a border tribe; placing the Culikas along 
with the Lampfkas, Kiratas, Kasmiras, and other less 
known tribes in the region bordering India on the north 
(67, 40); and the Cilikas, along with the Aparintikas, 
Haihayas, Pafieadakas (read probably Paiicanadas), Tarak- 
suras (read perhaps Turuskakas), and other tribes: wha 
eannot be identified, in the very west of India (58, 37), 
These Culikas and Calikas are no doubt one and the same, 
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for accuracy cannot be expected in Indian versions of the 
names of border tribes, and a position in the north-west 
would satisfy both these passages, because ancient writers 
had not an exact knowledge of geography. 

The Matsya and Vayu Puranas have a passage corre- 
sponding to the former of these passages in the Markandeya, 
and the Vayu has a further passage corresponding to 
Markandeya 57, 41, which mentions Silikos as another 
tribe in the same northern region, Corresponding to the 
Culikas of the Markandeya, the Vayu reads Pidikeas in 
the Calcutta edition and two MSS. of the Anandiérama 
edition, and Cidiktas in two other MSS, of that edition 
(49, 119), while the Matsya reads Scinikas (774, 43). 
Culiha and Cidika may be mere variations of the same 
name, as nearly as the geographical compilers could get it; 
but, whether that be so or not, the Vayu reads (in all the 
editions and MSS. mentioned) Calikas instead of Salikas 
in the second corresponding passage, so that the Vayu 
certainly places the Cilikas as a tribe in the northern 
region, 

All these references to the Cilikas! would be satisfied, 
if we place them (say) along the Gomal River and pass on 
the extreme west of the Panjab, for in such a position they 
might be reckoned as falling within the northern region ” 
or within the very western region, and would be in close 
proximity to the tribes with whom they are specially 
associated. Such a position also brings them into the 
neighbourhood of the Pigicas, as Dr. Grierson has located 
the latter. 

If this be reasonable it may help to explain the name 
Ciliktpaisteika, which might then mean the Paiééci 
language as spoken by the Cilikas. The precise formation 
of the word is uncertain, Cilika can hardly denote the 

) The BR. Colakai mentioned in MBh. vi, 9, 328, is different, and should 


protably be connected with the Cola people,-as it is placed in Sonth 
India. 











! 
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Cailika women; nor can it well mean the country of the 
Calikas, because I can think of no country which has 
a feminine name, It might mean the Calika town, or 
the whole word might perhaps be derived from Caliha 
Poistet, these two words being run into one with the 
atiix ka added, before which the 7 would be shortened. 

F. E. PaRaiter. 


TENGALAI AND VADAGALAI 

A note has been received from A. Govindacharya Svaimin 
discussing various references to the Teigalais and Vadagalais 
made by Dr. Grierson in his Introduction to the Svamin's 
translation of the Artha-pateaka on pp. 565 1 of the 
Journal for 1910. The note is too long to publish in its 
entirety, but the following is an abstract of the more 
important points raised by him, so far as they have not 
appeared in other papers by its author which have been 
issued of late. The longer note may on a future occasion 
be useful, 

p. 566. Differences between the so-called Northern 
(Vadagelat) and Southern (Tengala i) Sri-Vaisnavas. The 
names “ Northern” and “Southern” must be confined to 
the tract of country comprising the Dravida, between 
the Tirupati Hills in North Areot and Cape Comorin. 
Conjevaram (Hdiici-puram) was the northern seat of 
Sathskrit learning. Prior to Ramiinuja, in the days of the 
Azhvirs and the Aciryas who preceded him, the neigh- 
bourhoods of Srirangam (Trichinopoly) and of Tiru-nel- 
veli (Tinnevelley) were localities where Dravida (Tamil) 
Scriptures were largely studied. If a line were drawn 
across the Peninsula along the parallel of latitude crossing 
Conjevaram, all the tract north of it up to the Tirupati 
Hills would be the Northern division, and all to the south 
of it the Southern, It is a purely local denomination 
which did not come into vogue till two generations or so 
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after Raménuja ; and except that they have Védantacarya 
and Ramya-jamitr-muni! as their respective pontitis, the 
two divisions, in ethnic, philosophic, ethic, religious, and 
social affairs, constitute one Sri-Vaisnava body. 

p. 566. Co-operative grace, and Irresistible grace. The 
Sarnskrit terms for these are, respectively, sa-hetuhka-brpa 
and nir-hetuka-brpa, Le. grace sought, and grace unsought. 
The sa-hetuka-krpa implies that the ashing for grace by 
the soul is the reason that compels grace. The nir-hefuka- 
krpa leaves God's grace unaffected by any savour of 
barter or bargain, such as is involved in the contention 
that grace is contingent on first being initiated by the 
soul's asking, and that without this demand grace would 
remain inoperative. 

p. 566. The views expressed regarding Sri. She is 
not a mere “form or phase of the Supreme”, as stated 
by Dr. Grierson. As shown in the paper on The 
Paficaritras or Bhagavat-éastra, in the number of this 
Journal for October, 1911, She is a distinet personality. 
This is true for both schools, according to whom She 
belongs to the category of the Eternals (nityas, see JRAS., 
1910, 573). The authority for both schools is Visnu 
Purana, I, viii, 17 :— 

Nityadivaisd jagan-mata Vignos Srir an-apdyint | 

Yatha sarva-gato Visnus tathaivéyamn, dvijéttama|| 

“Maitreya, the Mother of the universe, is eternal, and 
never separable from Visnu. As Visnu is omnipresent, 80 
also is She.” 

Sri, for both schools, fulfils the function of mediation. 

For the doctrinal differences between the two schools 
regarding Sri, see JRAS,, 1910, p. 1104. To these it may 
be added that the Vadagalais ascribe Causation (Le. the 
being the cause) of the universe also, to Her, and ascribe 
further the characteristic of “in-dwelling " or “ in- 
ruling" (antar-yimitva); whereas the Tengalais refer 

1 Or Manavila Mahamuni. 
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both these attributes to God alone. According to the 
latter the function of Sri is that of dedrya, ie. Mediator 
or Saviour alone. 

p- 567. Lokacairya was not “the first great teacher of 
the Tengalai school”. In his day there was no distinction 
of such schools. If any schism arose in virtue of differences 
of interpretation, it is in all probability to be attributed to 
the time of Vediintacarya (or Vedintadesika, 1268 A.C.) 
who lived a generation after Lokacirya, In Vedantacarya's 
works such differences in interpretation of the teachings — 
that prevailed before his day are clearly discernible. 

p. 567. As to Ramiinanda, there is proof that he 
belonged to the Tengalai school, if such a schoo! could be 
predicated as existent in his time. His date is uncertain. 
In the list of his apostolic predecessors given by 
Dr. Grierson in the Indian A nliquary, vol, xxii, 
pp. 265-6, 1893, the name of Vedintacarya does not 
occur, although there are two Lokiciryas, the second of 
whom is the author of the Artha-paticaka, the tirst being 
Nambillai, 

p. 967. The statement that the Vadagalais stop at 
- bhakti is not correct. Prapathi and ieirydbhimdna, as 
‘ well as bhakti, are common to both schools. The word 
prapatti is rendered better by “resort to" or “ refuge in” 
God, rather than by its radical sense of mere “approaching”; 
| and the corresponding attitude on the part of the soul 

is passive according to the Tetigalai school, and active 
according to the V ailagalais. Both these characteristics 
pertain to prapath,—not the former to prapaulti and the 
latter to bhakti. Who the Northern commentators are 
To the credit of Vedintacirya, however, it must, be anid that lie 


looked upon the opinions of those from whom he differed as simply due 
to specialization of certain aspects of truth -— 


Makati aga kesetricief atiniddh Prthagevidhith | 
Tat-tad-crtha-prabieteds. fefparntede abidhitth || 


[Stotra-2thd sya 53, ] 








No odivm thealogicam could te imputed to him, 
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that equate blakti with prapatti must first be ascertained, 
but the equation is wrong. The radical meanings of the 
two words are entirely different, Bhaj = adore, and 
pad = go, or throw oneself at or on, The former (bhakti) 
requires active concentration on God on the part of the 
soul (adoration); whereas the latter (prapat{t) simply 
demands resignation or unconditional capitulation, making 
no terms with God, bub variegated by the two attitudes,— 
(1) active, or aggressive ; and (2) passive, or expectant, on 
the part of the soul. Rimdénuja’s commentary on the 
Bhagavad-Gita must be studied together with his Gadya- 
traya, before venturing on the remark made by Dr. Grierson 
that his commentary “is much to the same effect ”." 

p. 568. Dr, Grierson’s correction as to the meaning of 
Kaivalya is not complete. Kevalas might employ other 
means besides knowledge, jii@na, for their soul-realization. 
They might also resort to bhakti, prapadtti, or dearydbhi- 
mana, provided they resort to one or other of them as 
long as their goal is no other than that isolate state. 


Nore zy Dr. GRIERSON ON THE ABOVE 


Every student of Vaishnavism will be grateful to 
Govindacharya Svimin for the light thrown by him im the 
above notes on a most obscure branch of the subject, 
Space will not allow me to disenss them here, and I am 
ready to assume that, so far as doctrines of Southern 
Vaishnavism are concerned, the corrections are all justified. 
I therefore content myself with two remarks. As regards 
Raminuja's explanation of the word prapadyaté in 
Bhagavad-Gita, vii, 19, it is translated “worships” by 
the Svamin himself in his excellent English version of 
the poem with Ramanuja’s commentary. In the famous 
cormma-doka (xviii, 66), which Vaishnavas look upon as 


1 See pp. 127 ff. of my Fafindra-mata-dipibd, just out, 
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containing the quintessence of the teaching of the poem, 
we have— 

sarva-dharmain parityajyya mdm ékari soranam vraja 
“Renouncing all Dharmas, hold Me as thy sole refuge.” 


On this Ramfnuja says: “All Dharmas = All the paths 
of righteousness inculeated in the Bhagavad-gita as means 
to moka, viz, karma-yoga, jiiina-yoga, and bhakti-yoga. 

Renowneing = The practising of these means as modes 
of my worship, and in love; but entirely renouncing the 
frnit thereof (phala-tydga), the personal ownership of the 
act (herma-tydgqa), and personal authorship of act (hartrtve- 

tyaga).” To this the Svamin adds in a footnote: “Ramanuja 
gives here the ordinary interpretation meaning bhakti, 
whereas a higher interpretation is prapatti,” The rest of 

R.’s commentaryfon this verse is most instructive, Itis plain 
that he considered that Krsna instructed Arjuna to hold to 
Him, so as to enable Arjuna to “launch on bhakti-yoga ", 
the only means of salvation. I have not seen the Gadya- 
fraya, but it is plain that in his commentary to the 
Bhagavad - gita Raminuja either ignored the modern 
prapatt: altogether, or else considered it as inelnded in 
the term “bhakti”. This is, of course, not the only 
interpretation of the verse, which has probably had more 
_ treatises written concerning it than any other passage in 
the poem. 

_ As regards the Kévalas, see the Svimin's description of 
them on p. 575 of the Journal for 1910. “These are the 
_men who embark particularly upon the path of jiid@na yoga 

which is chiefly the means to secure this coveted § zoistie’ 
state,” The fact that they can also employ the ther 
means is an interesting addition to our knowledge. | 

G. A, G. 
CAMBERLEY 


December 5, 1517. 
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KasmMini ALMANACS 


In Kaémirt the word bés usually means “ stale ", being 
the equivalent of the Hindi hist. The word néchapattr 
(naksatrapatrikt) means “ almanac". Bast néchapatr® 
therefore apparently means “a stale almanac”. Inquiries 
from KaSmir reveal that it means nothing of the sort. 
Rési is here a derivative of Bhaskari, “of or belonging to 
Bhaskara.” Bhiskara Razdin was a noted Kasmiri 
Jyétisi, and the change of sh to s, as well as the elision 
of r, has many parallels in the language. The following 
‘s an abstract of an account of the origin of these almanacs 
given to me by Mahamahopadhyiya Mukundarama Sastri, 
who is himself a follower of the rules laid down in the 
Bési néchapatirt, Passages enclosed m square brackets 
are additions of mine. 

In former times in Kaémir, commencing with the Saka 
year 587 (665 A.D.), almanacs were compiled according 
to the rules laid down in Brahmagupta’s karana, the 
Khandakhadya2 a work based on the Brahmasiddhanta 
with corrections from the Aryasiddhanta. 

As time went on, actual observation showed the existence 
of small accumulating errors in the tables of this work, 
which, after a lapse of thirty to thirty-six years, amounted 
to as much as one, two, or three ghafikas [one ghatika = 
24 minutes]. As necessity arose, these were corrected 


t (The Ahandakhédya was written in Saka OST. See Sudbikara 
Dvivedl, Ganakaterangini, po 18. As regards the eonnexion of the 
Khandakhddya with the Aryasiddhdnta—that is, the Fire Aryasddidiata, 
the Aryabheffya of Aryabhata (4.0. 40},— ef, the same work, p. 14, 
and also Thibaut and Sudhikara Dvivéedi, Paftcanddhdntihi, p. xx.) 
According to the Asana *himagirinikajasthah prdgudicyih", in former 
times all almanacs in eastern and northern countries were based upon 
the Aryasiddhdnta. Up to a short time ago, in Camba, Sukét, Mandl, 
Ghiztpor, Kanagj, and the neighbouring. countries, oll almanuce were 
base on the KAanfakhddya. [The Pandit is not certain about the 
present day, and adds that, owing to the wide distribution of printed 
almanacs, local variations and local customs are falling into disuse. ] 
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with the aid of the Madhyamea Sdrant! and other similar 
works. Finally, during the reign of King Rajadéva of 
Kasmir, after 1242 a.p. Vimalicarya wrote a corrected 
edition of the Khondokhadye and a new S@rant, which 
are still authoritative, and on which most modern Kismiri 
almanacs are based, 

Things thus went on for several centuries, Hindi 
learning being impeded by the Muhammadan conquest. But 
in the year 1758 a.p., in the reign of King Sukhajivana, 
an eclipse of the sun occurred at a time so widely different 
from that predicted by the almanacs that they, and the 
revised Khendokhidya on which they were founded, fell 
into disrepute. A Pandit named Bhaskara Razdin then 
showed that if the caleulations had been made aceording 
to the Grahaldghava, a karana written by Ganééa 
Daivajia? they would have agreed with the actual 
occurrence. He therefore rejected the Khandakhadya, and 
prepared an almanac based on the @ rithaldghave. Tn the 
course of two or three years this became accepted all over 
Kasmir, but after only three or four years it was discovered 
that the observed times of the rising and setting of the 
planets did not agree with the times given by it. It was 
also found that this difference would not have been so 
great if the ealeulation had been made according to the 
Khendakhadya, and, moreover, that it could be corrected 
with the aid of Sdranis. There thus arose a schism 
amongst the Kasmiri astronomers. some advocating a 
return to the Khaydakhidya, while Bhiskara Razdin 
and his friends obstinately opposed this, and advocated 
the permanent miloption of the Grohalighava, The 


. A Sdrogl is a kind of ready reckoner, a book of tables for the rapid 
calculation of astronomical] Moments, « 
atthe or the like. 

4 (See Gayakateraigini, 58. The date of the Gra 
le a.D. There was an annolar eclipse of the sun visi 
December 30, 1754, x.8. The conjunction occurred 6 he 
after sunrise (Laika time), | 
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majority adopted the former course, but a small minoritiy— 
about one per cent of the Kaémiri Hindis—follow Bhaskara 
down to the present day. 

There are thus now two sets of almanaes current in 
Kaémir,—the dé néchapatir® based on the Khandu- 
khadya, and the Bés' néchapatért based on the (rralin- 
laghave. Between these two there may be as much as two 
or three ghatikas difference in calculating the commence- 
ment of a lunar day. Hence, sometimes, according to one 
a lunar day may commence in one weekday, and according 
to the other in another. In this way the followers of the 
respective almanacs sometimes keep fasts or festivals on 
different days. The dates given for the entry of a planet 
into one of the signs of the zodiac may differ so much as 
two, four, or even eight days. | 

G, A. GREERSOX. 


CiMBPENLEY. 
March 24, 1012. 


NoTes on Vepic SYXTAX 


1. In a notice! of my work on the Aranyakas of the 
Raveda, Dr. Caland has raised 4 point of some interest as 
to the use of the verb wpa-ves. In the Saichayenes 
Arunyake, xii, 8, occurs the phrase hhitihimah puspena 
trirdtropositah, which in my translation I rendered “a man 
who desires prosperity should fast on flowers for three 
days”. To Dr. Caland this appears comic, and the obvious 
reading is pusyenc, “ under the Naksatra, Pusya.” 

Now that a sentence out of what is virtually 4 Sitra 
should seem comic is hardly a reason to find another 
reading obvious, for e.g. Dr. Caland’s own renderings of 
the Kauégika and Vaitana Satras frequently seem too 
absurd to be possible, and yet it would he wrong on that 


L Archiv fiir Religionawissenachast, xiv, 508, vu. 1, Tam indebted to 
the author for sending it to me. 
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account lightly to reject them. Pusyena is palmo- 
graphically so obvious that it might have occurred to 
Dr. Caland that there was some reason for it not 
appearing in the text. And the reason is that it would 
be very hard to find in Vedic Sanskrit, probably also in 
classical Sanskrit, any real parallel for such a use of the 
instrumental: frirdtrepositak is of course equivalent to 
trirdtram or trirdtrena wpositah* and the instrumental 
as denoting “duration” is, if not exactly very common, 
still Vedic* and classical But on what authority is 
the instrumental equated to “under the Naksatra, Pusya”? 
The best case I can conceive for the rendering is to regard 
Pusya as here equivalent to the month Pausa, and to render 
“for three nights during the month Pausa", But against, 
that rendering tella (a) the fact that Pusya is not found in 
this sense in the Vedic literature, so far as I know: the 
St. Petersburg Dictionaries give nothing earlier than the 
Viewu Purina;® and (hb) the faet that such a use of 
the instrumental is not known to me to have a parallel 
m the Vedie texts, and for these reasons I did not read 
pusyena, nor can I even accept the emendation now, until 
it is shown to be syntactically probable. 

I consider that pugpena is best taken as an instrumental 
denoting what nourishment the sacrificor was to enjoy 
during his ritual fast (it need hardly be said that such 
fasts were by no means absolute), and puspa in this 
connexion is surely adequately defended by puspadin in 
Visnu Smrti, xev, 7; presumably the sacrificer partook 
of some decoction of flowers in place of the milk which 
might have formed his diet, But the passage as a whole 
is obscure, and I regret that Dr. Caland’s Acquaintance 


' See now Bloomfield, (GA. 1912, pp. 1 seqq,. 
* Seo examples in ER. av, eee: 
a Delbriick, Altind, Synt. p. 130, 

‘ Speyer, Felische we Sanakrit-Syntas, p. 19, 
® Bobtlingk, av. Je. 
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with the Satras should not have been able to throw light 
upon it. 

2 Dr, Caland seems to me more happy in his second 
eonjecture that in Artareya Aranyaka, iii, 1. 4, and 
Sankhayana Aranyake, vii, 10, in prthwt ted devatd 
risyati we should see drizyati, the future to the preceding 
aorist drah. It may be that arisyat. or drisyati 18 
eoncealed in the phrase, but it 1s not certainly the case. 
Sayuna takes rigyati as hinasti, and the fact that the 
active sense of the verb is specially Vedic! led me to think 
he was right, As for the future sense of the indicative, it 
is of course perfectly normal, and is adequately illustrated 
by Delbriick? and since the date of my book by Bloomfield.* 

% On the other hand, Dr. Caland’s criticism of my 
rendering of the presents with ja ama of Aitareya Aran- 
yake, i, 1.3, and Sainkhayana Aranyaka, iv, 7 by English 
presents is in part an error, in part apparently founded on 
a misunderstanding of the use of the English language. 
In the former passage, as can be seen from my translation, 
I use the historie present as the nearest equivalent to the 
Vedic present with ha sma. The alternative was to render 
with Delbriick4 “was wont to”, and against this use, in 
my opinion, there is to he set the fact that it would be 
necessary then to render differently, e-g., Saikhiyana 
Aranyaka, vil, 5-7, and 11,12, and 18. All these passages 
give views of authorities: the first three have simply #f 
with the name; 11 has atha khalv dhwr nirbhujavaktirih, 
and 12 and 13 have iti Au sma@ha: to render them 
differently is not, in my opinion, eonsistent with the use 
of English. In the case of Sankhayann Arapyaka, iv, 7, 


' RV. viii, 46.10; AV. xiv, 1.30. Later the word as active seems 
artificial, 

2 Op. cit. pp. 278, 279. Cf. Gildersleeve, Greek Syntax, § 104. 

2 JAQS, xxix, 2H, 205, See also my criticism af Dr. Caland in 
JRAS. 1M), poe dd. 

‘Op, cit. pp, 502, 603; Synt. ‘Forach, ii, 120. For English see 
Kellner, Hugliah Syntax, § 308. 
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the matter is complicated by the use of akarot later with 
vriukte, the former in the protasis, the latter in the apodosis 
of a relative sentence, and Dr. Caland has evidently 
neglected to read the note on p. xiv of my translation 
though it is referred to in my note on the passage, or the 
note on the historic present at p. 245 of my Aitoreya 
Aranyakea, which shows not only knowledge of the Vedic 
idiom but also compares it with the Homeric and Latin. 
I should, however, add that the eases where ha sma are 
used with dhe and similar perfects with normally present 
sense are of great interest, for they lead to the use of 
uedea in snch cases, and, as the use has two aspects— 
(a) the fact that the dictum exists up to the present and 
is in English rendered as .a present, (6) the fact that the 
utterance was actually in the past—the use of undca leads 
to the narrative perfect gradually invading the Brahmana 
prose; ef. JRAS, 1909, Pp. 150. The use of the present 
in citing authorities no doubt assisted jn the development. 
of the use of the present in the sense « was wont to”. 
A good ease of the development of the nsage is seen in 
Kathaka Saghita, xxxiv, 17, where efad Ae wi wniier is 
followed by sa ha sma vai, . . somam pibutt and tam 
he ema yad ahuh and abril, 

4. One or two minor points may also be mentioned. 
It would certainly be a gross error? to translate ayy in 
Aitareya Aranyake, i, 1.1 and 2 as “ ghee offering", when 
it means djyadestyo, but my rendering is “ recitation with 
the ghee offering”, which is the English for dj jasestra, 
and in my note I gave the references to the hymns. 
Nyine does not inean “ leer” jn Aj fareya Avonyaka, i, 4, 2, 

' See also Delbriick, Mery! Sant. fi, 26] Ret. 

* But hardly so gross as Caland & Henry's rendering (L' A ynistomes, 
p. 405) of the hnaccented winrdhe in Fuittiriye Semhited, i, 4, 20, on 
“qi... wgrandi”, Fi in che first part of the verse has no predicate 
expressed, but this common ellipsis (Delbriick, A tine, Syne. p. 11) 
should not have misled the translators, who cannot be. unaware of the 
tules of the Vedic accent. And what of the rendering at p. 41) of 
sijydnim in Taittiriya Samhita, iii, 3. 8f us “les beurees (diginiy) 
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for it would spoil the sense so to take it, and in 1, 1. 2 the 
sense “small” is quite satisfactory; sadas is correctly 
rendered “seat” as a technical term of the sacrifice, while 
mamenudann and stiuli-pika sare given conventional 
meanings;! if phrases in Aitareya Aranyaka, v, 1.1 and 2 
are misinterpreted, the correct renderings should be given, 
but to judge from the other corrections offered they will 
require careful scrutiny. Nor do I see suflicient reason 
to retain the / of the single MS. in place of the £ (d). 
Lindner, in his edition of the Keusituki Brahmena,? has 
followed the practice of restoring d and dh with his 
MS. M and other authority, and I prefer this to the / of 
the edition of the Srauta Sittre. 

5. I have noticed all the points explicitly dealt with by 
Dr. Caland and would now correct two errors of his, I am 
glad to see his recognition of the merits of Friedlinder's 
work on the Mahavrata, which had been unaccountably 
overlooked by scholars until I drew attention to its worth, 
Friedlander, however, has not translated the section on 
the Mahavrata, but only the tirst (and rather the smaller) 
part, so that the less favourable impression caused hy the 
later version must be due in part only to imagination. 
Secondly, it is not true that Adhyayas vii-xv were 
nnknown until edited by me. Weber had made some use 
of them and had cited them once or twice; and what is 
more important, not only have I explicitly stated, but the 
most cursory reading would have shown, that their contents 
de not coincide with those of the Aitareya Aranyaka ; 
the similarity ends with viii, and ix—xv are quite new, a5 
was made clear long ago by Weber.* 


' Tt is quite impracticable to avold using conventional renderings 
unless the Sanskrit is always kept, and Dr. Caland himself does so 
elsewhere. For andas a8 properly and originally ** seat”, see Satapatha 
Brihmeane, iii, G. 1.1; ehdlipdba is dealt with in my Aitareye Aran: 
woe, pi. oe. 

@p. xii, Cf Wackernngel, Affind. Gramm, |, 222; Macdonell, Merfic 
Crome, p. 45, 

2 Jadian Literatore, p. 00, 1.37. 
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6. I take this opportunity of claiming the support 
of Dr. Caland! for the criticism which I made? of 
von Schroeder's argument, in favour of the theory of the 
early Vedic drama, that the gods were conceived as 
dancing in mimetie dances. He regards the use of the 
word “dance” as quite inadequate to show that this is 
the case. I agree also with the criticism? of the theory 
of the Lopimudra and Agastya hymn, but the author has 
overlooked the fact that his argument from the Kathalea 
Was anticipated in 1909 by myself 4 as well as independently 
by Oldenberg* | 


A. BERRIEDALE KeErrn. 


AGE CRITERIA IN THE RiGvEDA 

Professor Bloomfield has in an article in the JAOS.* 
brought forward some important cases where there is 
conclusive evidence of imitation and therefore of relative 
chronology in the Roveda. It is of interest to consider 
how far these instances bear out the results achieved 
by metrical and linguistic tests by Professor Arnold in 
his Vedic Metre. 

It is beyond reasonable doubt that the absurd ancasgyd 
Jjate anabhisir Grea in i, 152, 5 is an imitation of 
anased jitd anabhigiv ukthyd of iv, 36. 1: now the 
metrical tests and the linguistic assign i, 152 to the | 
strophie period, which is the second of Professor Arnold's 9 
periods, and iv, 36 to the normal, the third of the periods.  * 
It is certain that i, 92, 11 and 19 are modelled on as 
i, 124. 2, which Professor Bloomtield rightly calls “ the 








' Archie fiir Religionawissenschast, xiv, BOO, 7 JRAS. 1911, p. 998, | 
Pe Casein. Soe: ‘ JRAS, 1900, p. 205, n, 9 | ¥ 
* GGA. 1900, p. 77. I take this opportunity of observing that 
Bloomfield's criticiam of Caland's rendering of dcdrydh in the Vevitdpias . 
(GGA. 1012, p. 10) might perhaps he modified in view of the use of . i 
dedrydh in Aitareya Aranyaba, ii, 2.6; Siikhdyang Aranyake, viii 11; 7 
«ef my translation of the latter work, p O8, in. 3, ' i 
" =xxi, 40-09. 
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high-water mark of Vedic composition”; but metre alone 
reduces i, 92 to the normal period, the linguistic tests 
assign it to the strophie, while both combine to place’ 
i, 124 in the cretic, the fourth period. In viii, 56, 1 the 
third Pada is clearly a mere solecism, adapted absurdly 
from i, 8. 5; yet the former is assigned to the strophic 
period without hesitation, while the latter is only assigned 
to it on metrical grounds. Again, in iii, 32. 7 and 
vi, 19. 2 is found a Pada applicable to Indra (Srhdntam 
ravem ajdraye yivdnam), which in vi, 49. 10 is trans- 
ferred with the less happy st4umndm for yrivanam to 
Rudra; yet metrical and linguistic tests assign in, 32 
to the normal period, and metrical tests assign vi, 19 to 
the same period, while both sets assign vi, 49 to the 
archaic period. In i, 30, 21 the attracted vocative déve 
na citre arusi is clearly derived from iv, 52, 2, afveéva 
citrirust; yet the tests set the former in the strophic, 
the latter in the normal period. Again, in vin, 13. 19 
Professor Bloomfield sees the explanation of the odd 
deseription of the poet as Aicih paivakd ucyate ad 
ddbhutah in the fact that the writer has plundered 
ix, 24. 6 (of Soma), sicih padvakd ddbhutah, and 1x, 24. 7, 
ficih pavaké weyate. Anfrecht long ago saw the truth 
in this case; yet metrical and linguistic tests assign 
viii, 13 to the archaic or oldest period, and ix, 24 to the 
normal, a division two periods later. Finally, in i, 1. 8 
and i, 45. 4 we have the phrase riéjantam adhvardndm 
contorted in i, 27. 1 to samrdjantam adhvarandm, and 
in viii, 8. 18 applied to the Aévins in the dual; yet the 
tests place the last three passages in the strophie period 
and the first in the normal period. 

What, on the other hand, is found to accord with the 
metrical tests ? iv, 3, 10 (strophic) borrows from vi, 66, 1 
(archaic); iii, 40. 6 (assigned by metre alone to the 
strophic) is used in i, 10. 7 (normal), but it should be 
noted that the linguistic tests give exactly the opposite 

Jnas, 1912. 47 
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result, making the latter the earlier passage; x, NG. 2 


(popular) borrows (though there is mo cogent proof) from 
ii, GO, 3 (eretic); 1, 39. 6 (assigned by metre alone to the 
archaic period) is used in villi, 7. 28 (strophie); iv, 17. 3 
(normal) is used in x, 28. 7 (popular). 

Other cases are indecisive either way: i, 22.21 borrows 
from iii, 10. 9, both are referred to the same normal 
period ; in Professor Bloomtield’s view i, 80, 10 is derived 
from iv, 18. 7 and iv, 19. 8; the tests assign i, 80 to the 
normal period (the linguistic tests to the strophic), iv, 18 
to the popular, and iv, 19 to the normal; here also may 
be reckoned the ense of i, 1. 8; i, 45. 4; i, 27, 1, and 
vill, 8. 18 above, while i, 124. 3; v, 80. 4, and x, 66. 13, | 
which borrow from the former, are put in one period by | 
the tests, 

These are all the cases adduced by Professor Bloomfield 
which he regards as cogent; he suggests that viii, 72. 18 
is derived from vii, 55. 2, whereas the tests assign the 
former to the archaic, the latter to the popular period, 
but the ease is not to be relied on; Professor Bloomtield 
also puts i, 144. 7 before viii, 74. 7, while the tests reverse 
the order, making the first strophie, the second archaic 


| 
on the other hand, he makes x, 63. 13 (eretie) use i, 41. 2 . 
(strophic) and viii, 27. 16 (archaic), but these cases do not " 
stand on the same basis of certainty as the others. a 


There can be little doubt as tothe conclusion to be 
drawn from this writer's enumeration: in six. cases at 
least the metric and linguistic tests break down hopelessly, 
and in the residue of cases they are frequently indecisive, 
That in some cases they agreo with the results of 
Professor Bloomfield is what was to be expected; and 
even then, of the four or five cases of agreement, one is 
rendered useless by the conflict of the two tests: two are 
cases of hymns in the later tenth book. The total result 
x is therefore that, while there are certain metrical and 

linguistic tests of real validity, the refinements on these 

a 
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tests suggested by Professor Arnold are not consistent 
with the new and clear evidence adduced by Professor 
Bloomfield,’ which is all the more valuable as that scholar 
does not himself connect his discussions with the data of 
Professor Arnold. 

A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


THE SUFFIX sat 

Professor Speyer has recently = made an ingenious effort 
to explain the origin of the suffix sif by finding in it an 
abbreviation, of a popular and perhaps originally local 
character, of the word sdfmf used as part of a compound, 
which through its recognition by Pinini* secured a place, 
even if a somewhat feeble one, in the classical literature 
of India, 

The theory is an interesting one and deserves careful 
consideration, since there is no obvious explanation of the 
appearance of the suffix, which has nothing corresponding 
to it in the Vedic language proper, as Whitney * long ago 
pointed out. But it seems very doubtful if the theory can 
he said to attain the degree of probability which its author 
claims for it. 

Professor Speyer, in the first place, considers that all the 
examples adduced by the commentators on Panini and 
from the literature ® can be reduced to cases of the categorie 
“des possessiven resp. partitiven Genitive”, and he 
compares the German “jemandem verfallen—zu eigen 
geworden”, adding that in Latin the simple genitive 
would almost always be adequate. 

But this statement of the case scems open to great 

' Sce also RAS. 1006, pp. 484-00, 716-22; my Aitoreye Arapyoka, 
YS ZOMG, Ixv, S1d-15, ev, 4. d-4. 

‘ Sanstrif (frammar, § 1108. 


* Summarized neatly by Whitney, loc. cit., to whose account there is 
really nothing to add. 
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doubt: the Aagika, following Panini, in effect gives two 
classes of cases where the suffix is employed. It allows it 
with the verbs iy, bhi, and as to express totality (Airtenya), 
and with these verbs and sampad to express abhividhi. 
The distinction between these two cases is not, as Professor 
Speyer seems to take it, that between a complete change of 
substance and a partial one: if the change is only partial, 
according to the Kasikd the suffix cannot be used, and for 
that reason it shows that an adjective cannot be used with 
ait, that is, we must say patah Sulliievati, not sublasad 
bhavati; the difference between hdrisnya and abhividhi 
is between a change which is universal and a change which 
affects and transforms all the substances in question (sarnd 
prefrtir veikiram dpadyate) and not merely an attribute, 
but only takes place in certain cireumstaneps. Thus, on 
the one hand, we have agnisiéd bhavati fiatram, wdakusdad 
bhavati lavenam, and on the other asym senayam 
wipdtena sarvom sustram agnisdd bhavati (sitmppare pate), 
version sorvam. lavanam udakasad aiimpidyate, Tn both 
cases the prakrti is completely changed, but in the one 
the essence of the matter is regarded as the change of 
the whole substance, in the other the change of all the 
substances, The distinetion is clearly an intelligible one ; 
it accords adequately with the use of abhividhi elsewhere 
in Panini,’ it accounts for the form of the exminples adduced 
in the Aasika, and it seems to relieve Panini of the charge 
of having ignored the fact that the adjective could not be 
used with the suflix, 

The second category of eases is that where the suffix 
shows that the relation is one of dependence (tadadhina- 
wieane), and examples are rajusat karoli. nijasdd hhavati, 
rajasdt sydt, rijasal sampadyate. Tt will be noted that 
the form sydét and not «sti is quoted, but it is hardly 
correct to say that the optative alone is intended ; the 
essential use of the whole construction is to express some 

tii, 1.13 3 4, & 44. 
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action on the part of the subject, and therefore syat is 
naturally more suited as an example than asti, but 
Panini would not have considered incorrect the example 
quoted from the Malabhdrata by Whitney: yasya 
brdimandsdt sarvom vittam ail, 

The literature bears out the grammar. Neglecting the 
later texts, which are under the suspicion of the influence 
of Panini, the Muhdbha@rata gives bhasmasdt with as, bia, 
kr, and also with gam, ya, and ni, in the sense of 
“hecome ashes " or “reduce to ashes”, while on the other 
hand it gives us loko ‘yam dasyusad bhavet, fatrusad 
ygamayad dravyam, and repeatedly brahmanasat kr! It 
is important to note that the cases of these uses are not 
confined to any special section of the work: the Maha- 
hidrota. knows and frankly uses the idiom, and supports 
the view that it was well known and current in the 
language of the time of Panini. 

It is hardly possible to reduce the first category to that 
of a possessive or partitive genitive ; the second category 
is clearly, as the grammarians took it, a possessive relation, 
but while it is easy to say that agnisdd bhavati means 
“becomes the fire's", it is more dificult to admit the 
accuracy of the assertion, There is no evidence in the 
actual usage to raise it from the position of a mere 
conjecture. 

In the second place, Professor Speyer sees the explana- 
tion of saf in the use of satmibha or satmikr, which 1s 
ignored by Panini, but which occurs in the epic and which 
is found frequently in Buddhist texts like the Jatakamala, 
But this does not help us much: in the Satapatha 
Brahmana? and in other Vedic texts? we find satmatd 
used with the genitive in the sense of attaining union 
with a deity, a sense which persists in the epic and later. 

For the references see St, Petersburg Dictionary, svv.; Speyer, 


Sanatrit Syntax, § 309, 
2 xi, i. 6. 0. * Siyujya is used with much the same sense. 
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Ido not know that in any Vedic text the word is com- 
pounded with a preceding noun, and it probably is not, 
but in the Mohabharata! it is so found compounded, 
But to say that devasad bhavati (which occurs in the 
Mahibhdrata*) is identical in sense with devindim ei 
sdtmataim is not correct : “to become a god" is one thing, 
“to attain union of essence with the gods” is another, 
Moreover, the idiom with sitmata in all the places known [ 
to me in the early texts is used with verbs of motion | 

(gam, i, ni), as indeed the accusative renders necessary, 
and it is exceedingly hard to see how devasatmatam ett 


- 

(which does not, so far as J know, actually occur, but is . 
4 possible assumption in favour of Professor Speyer) ean. . 
give devasad bhavati. = 
The difficulty is diminished by Professor Speyer, who | 


relies on the forms sdtmihha and sitmikr for the 
transition stage, and who asserts that examples of these 
forms can be found in the St. Petersburg Dictionaries from 
the Mahabharata and the Bhagaveta Purina, But this 
statement appears to be due to some confusion, for these 


‘dictionaries do not give a single example of either form 2: 
from either work, either in their main notice or in their ‘4 
‘numerous addenda, and Monier - Williams’ Dictionary is ; , 
naturally likewise barren. This fact disposes for the time : 
at least completely of Professor Speyer's contention, for - | 


it has plausibility only if we: can suppose that forms like 
sdtmibhaita were common and so could be through popular 
corruption a source of “std bhavati. But the facts as yet 
available show satmibhita and sitmikrta as much later j 
in the literature than Panini; so far they are only quoted f 
from the medical work of Suéruta and the Buddhist texts 
like the J/itakamala, and Professor Speyer's hypothesis - 
rests only on the earlier evidence like sdtmatdin gacheda, 
which is quite insufficient to Support it. Nor, must it he 
added, is the sense of aifmibhita and stimikria when 
‘ xii, 2325 (a Inte pecan pres), * vii, BUST, 
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actually found really the same as that of “sd? er or ‘ada 
bha. The meaning is both in Suéruta in « medical sense 
and in the Jatakamala' practically “ become one's .second 
nature ", as in the Jatekamala*: abhydsayogdd hi subhd- 
Subhani karmiv satmy eve bhavantiy pumsiim; this 
sense is very different from “become one’s property’, as 
in wittam brdlmanasdd dsit, or from “ become completely 
changed inte”, as in bhasmeasad bhavadi, and «a final 
discrepancy even between the late usage and that 
necessary for the theory is that the late usage does not 
appear to occur with the noun, denoting the person— 
much less the thing — whose second nature anything 
becomes, in the form of a compound. 

Tt seems to me hardly necessary to add anything further 
against the theory, which cannot be supported on the 
evidence yet adduced, but it may be well, in view of 
Whitney's dictum, accepted by Professor Speyer, that the 
Vedic literature contains nothing to cast light on the 
origin of the use,to remember that the Vdjasaneyi Samhita* 
has strvam tdi bhasmaedt kur: there are variants of this 
form: the Atharvaveda* has the form masmasd in sérvdn 
at marmasakeram dradda khalvan iva; in the parallel 
passage to the Vijasaneyi the Torlleriya Samfita® has 
masmasd, the Kathaka® has masmasd, which is also read 
by the Tuittiriya Aranyaka? and the Maitrayani® has 
mrsmrad : it should be added that the Vajasaneyi Prati- 
éikhyo” some MSS. of the Sum/uitaé, and the Sotapathe. 
Brahman ™ have masimast for bhasmaat, The generally 
accepted view ! now appears to be that these forms are all 
onomatopoetic and that measmeasat should be read in the 


| See the St. Petersburg Dictionaries, s.v. sdfmi, and Professor Speyer's 
own quotations, ADMIs, Ixv, 314, 

2 Cf. also Spever, Vedische wad Sanskrit Syntexr, p. 46, 0. 1. 

2 i, BO, ay, 22.8. ‘iv, 1.10. 3 

© xvi, 7; Hi, &. 2. ie 5 Bor Muy + 37, 

yi, 6.5.10. Eggeling, SBE. xli, 250, renders “burn thou to ashes”. 

St. Petersburg Dict. s.v. Maymasd ; Bloomfield, SBE. xlii, 455, 
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Vajasaneyi Samhita, or at any rate that bhasmasd is 
merely a phonetic variant for masmasi.! Accepting this 
theory, yet it seems far from improbable that this use 
(which is clearly a popular phrase, and which therefore 


appears only incidentally in the Vedic ritual) helped the 


development of the use of sdf, especially in bhasmasat 
itself. Moreover, there is an obvious source from which 
the ¢ could have been assisted in entry, namely, the 
frequent use in the epic of sat krta, sat kyr, and even 
irilmanasatkartr:* such a fact might result in a con- 
tamination of the phase bhasmasa kuru, The hypothesis 
would demand (1) that a hasmusi kuru, originally 
perhaps onomatopoetic, was popularly regarded as “ reduce 
to ashes", (2) that by analogy to “sat ky it was changed 
to bhasmasat kuru, and (8) that on analogy it was the 
source of new and varied formations with other verbs and 
nouns, developing on the two lines of change of substance 
and dependency. Sucha development is perfectly possible,* 
but in the absence of all convincing evidence I prefer to 
regard the suffix sa¢ as of unknown and uncertain origin, 


though I think that bhasmasd kuru cannot have been 


without effect on the development, 
A. Berrtepaue Kern, 





SUPPLEMENTARY Noes ON THE MEGHADUTA 


To my remarks on the Jaina poem Némidata on p.vi f, 
of the preface to my edition of Kalidisa’s Méghadita the 
following may now be added. No. 18 of the series 
“ Sriyasovijayajainagranthamala ” contains the text of 

' Cf Wackernagel, Aitind, Gramm. j, 
pe AGEL. 


* See St. Petersburg Dict. «vy, 
* Possibly the fact that the » is not 


18; Mocdonell, Vedic Grammar, 


r is not liable ta change os not 


liable to lingualization is to be. 
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the Siladata by Charitrasundaragani (Benares, Vira- 
Satnvat 2436), a Jaina poem which was composed at 
Cambay in Vikrama-Sarhvat 1487. The fourth line of 
every stanza of this little work is identical with the last = 
line of one of the stanzas of the Méghadata, The sub- 
joined table shows the correspondence of verses in both 










=a 

























fe 74, 76 
14-17 aa 
1s 78 
1f-22 70 
23. si) ! i 
24-58 81-95 118,119 | 107,108 
34. 35 Hi || Lid 
ai-6i0 oT, 98 21 xiv 
70, 71 ini Ifo, 193 108, 111. 
= lo 134,125 xvii; xviii 


Page x of Preface, note 2: Vallabhadeva mentions ie 
wpadhyaya Prakfgavarsha also in his commentary on 
Magha, xvi, 17, and xx, 71. At xx, 54 he criticizes an 
earlier commentator on the Sigupalavadha, whose name 
was Bhatta-Satikara, 

The following references in Vallabha’s commentary on 
Magha’s poem have to be added to those which I have 
noted on p. xf. of the Preface: Amara (xvii, 35 ; xviii, 9, 
15), Kathaka (xvi, 50), Kiratarjuntya (xx, 71), Kautilya 
(xx, 23), Jayadditya (xx, 79), Tantrakhyayika (xvi, 255 
xviii, 78; xx, 72), Dévéedvara (xx, 74), Dharmakirti (xx, 
16), Bhagavadgita (xix, 98, 114; xx, 79), Mahabharata 
(iv, 4; xi, 66; xiv, 70; xv, 23; xx, 66, 79), pa pee 
(xvi, 55; xix, 116; arteaiite 5), Rudrata (xix, 3), Varma 
(xx, 79), and Sétubandha (xvii, 4). Besides, the lowing 
persons are named as “ good poets ” (sukaut) in 
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commentary on the last verse of the colophon: Vararuchi, 
‘Subandhu, Kalidasa, Bharavi, Bhatta-Bina, and Mayira,! 
Page 8 of the text, verse 11: For daibandha see 
Kalidisa's Salcwntala, ed. Cappeller, p. 49, verse 85, 

Page 8, note 1: Add a reference to Jdtaka, ed, Fansbdll, 
vol, ii, p. 363, |. 23 £.: halakha cha néima meqha-saddena 
gabbham gankanti, 

Page 23, note 1. The verse nidra, ete, is quoted hy 
‘Vallabha also in his commentary on Miagha, xx, 24. 


E. AULTZ5cH. 





Tae Buppuist Monastic Terws SAMATITTINA, SAPADANA, 
AND CTTARLRHANGA, 
These are terms which have heen much 
without, as yet, reaching any satisfactory conclusion, In 
my collection of Central Asian manuscripts there is: 
a fragment which settles, at least, the problem of ‘#amea- 
fittike, It shows that that word represents the Sanskrit- 
— weemer-tiketilece (sama-tikiaka). The fragment, in question, 
on the whole exceedingly well preserved, is a leaf of the 
_ Vinaya. It was found in 1D07, with many other frag- 
ments, near a place exlled Jigdalig, about « day's mareh 
from Bai, in the Kuehar district, If is written in the 
Indian “ upright” Gupta charactors of the fourth te fifth 
centuries a.p. Its contents coincide substantially with 
those of Cullavagga, viii, 4, clauses 3-5; and the passage 
which concerns us particularly runs as follows «—_ 
Pindapdta-vrttam —kataran. Sutkrtya — bhiksund. 
pindapatah pratigrhitavyah sivada nen sme tiltileagiy 


SCLITML-S iL) ibreny ACE TTL pra inven (rend seLr prea; omen j 
Ketan, Dureaprumd’s edition insorts Somaniiha, Bhavabhati. and 
(aegee =i ip tise H And Bilbana after Kalidasa, Of these 
Bi nna elongrs to the elevent oonthy ¥ and thus fis atten: 
after Vallabhadeva, " us lived a few generations 


discussed 


<— = 
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upasthita-smrtind evils pta-cittena avikirata | tivatta- 
kanzea pratigrhitaryam ydvattake eamyo [q-bhlete jn 
bhavati. Idam=ucyate pindapdta-vrttam. 10 2 (i,e.12)}| 





That ia: “ (Clause) 12. What is the regulation con- 
cerning alms-food placed in a (monk's) bowl? With 
due care the monk should reecive alms-food into his 
bowl, inclusive of (every) individual (i.e. without any 
being passed over), with the proper amount of eondi- 
ments, with the proper amount of cooked split peas, 
with circumspection, with ready recollection (of his 
duties as to food), with unbewildered mind, not scattering 
(any particles of the food). Just so much should he 
receive as will make a perfect distribution (among the 
whole of the assembled monks).” 


With this extract the directions in Cullavagga, clauses 
4 and 5, in the Suered Books of the Bast, vol. xx, pp. 287-8, 
may be compared. They refer to the conduct of the 
monks when assembled in the Arima (monastery) at the 
appointed time of receiving their meal. The portion of 
the word samyafg-bhaktijr enclosed in square brackets 
is illegible; but that, or samyak-partir, or some similar 
word is required by the context. 

The true spelling of the Pali word, whether sameatittiba 
or samatitihika, has been discussed by Professor Rhys 
Davids in his translation of the Tevijja Sutta, 1, 24, in 
SBE. xi, 178, footnote 1.. He decides for samatittita as 
the true spelling, on the ground that, while in the Burmese 
script the two conjunets ff and th are so much alike 
that they may be, and often are, confounded, they are 
thoroughly distinct in the Singhalese script; and in 
Singhalese manuscripts the word is invariably spelt 
with é. He proposes, hesitatingly, the Sanskrit equivalent 
samatrptika, “equally full,” apparently suggested by the 
explanation suma-bharita of the Samanta Pasidikaé (see 
SBE. xiii, p. 62, footnote 5). But, as our fragment now 


‘sisted of three ingredients: (1) boiled rice ( 
thakta), (2) cooked split peas (siipe), (3) condiments 
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shows, the true Sanskrit equivalent is samatiktika, “con- 
taining a right proportion of pungent things,” ie. of 


condiments. The real fact, however, is that there exist 
in Pali two entirely different words, one spelt ammet- 
littika, the other samatitthika. The former occurs only 
as a term of food (alms-food), and represents the Sanskrit 
sama-tiktiba (samatifitaka), “ containing a right amount 
of condiments”; the other represents the Sanskrit sama- 
tirthibe (sama-tirthake), “level with the bathing-place,” 
properly used of a flooded river, or pond (as in Maha- 
vagea, vi, 26, 11, ed. p. 230; Tevijja Sutta, i, 24, transl, 
p- 178; Smaller Sukhivati Vyitiha, clause 4, in Ane. 
Oron., p. 93; Lalita Vistara, ch. 26. ed. Lefmann, p. 407, 
1. 2), but also, in a looser way, of brimful vessels or bowls 
(as in Lalita Vistara, ch. 24, p, 387, 1.3: Jitaka, vol. i, 


-p. 393, IL 17, 25; p- 400, 1.1). It was the existence of 


these two words in Pali, nearly identically spelt, which 
appears to have caused all the confusion in the miinusecripts 
and the uncertainty in their interpretation. 

The true Sanskrit equivalent, samatiktibea, of the Pali 
sama-tittike, as applied to alms-food, and as found in our 
fragment, is readily intelligible from the passages in the 
Pali Vinaya, which deseribe the ordinary constituents of 
that food, The ordinary food of a Buddhist monk con- 


odana, or 


(vyatjana, ov uttari-bhanga). Thus in Cullavagga, 
ch. viii, sect. 4, clanse 4, 5 (ed., vol. ii, pp. 214-15), we have 
the following passage :— 

(4) Odane diyyamane ubhohi hatthehi pattarii pua- 
riggahetva odano patiggahetabbo; ritpassa okago katabbo: 
actece hoti sappi vd telar wai uttari -bhangqarie vd, thepernet 
valtabho * sebbesari samalheagi aunypidehi’ ii: samasa- 
pako pindapato patiggahetabbo, samatittike pindapato 

> patiggahetabbo ; (5) sakkaceam pindapato bhuajitabbo, 
na sipamvd vyaijanaim vaodanena paticchadetabbaris || 
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That is,“ When the boiled rice (eden) is given out, 
the monk should hold his bowl with both hands, and 
receive the rice (odana) into it; room should be left for 
the cooked split peas (sipe); if there is ghee, or oil, or 
condiments (uffari-bhanga), the senior monk should 
say, ‘give out a proper quantity (samake) to all’ The 
alms-food is to be taken with the proper quantity of 
cooked split peas (same-sapika), and with the proper 
quantity of condiments (same-tittika); and it should 
be eaten in the proper way; neither the cooked split 
peas (#@pa), nor the condiments (ryaiijana), may be 
covered up (ic. mixed together) with the boiled rice 
(odana).” 


Compare the translation in SBE., vol. xx, pp. 2987-8, 
Notice also the synonyms wuiteribhanga = tiktika = 
vyanjana, Another, similar passage occurs in the Pati- 
mokha, Sekhiyi Dhamma, No. 36, in SBE,, vol. xiii, p. 53. 
Compare also the passage in Milinda-patha, pp. 213-14. 

‘In the SBE. translation the word s@pa is always 
rendered by “curry ", but it really means “dal”, Both 
terms are well known in Northern India as the names 
of indigenous Indian dishes. “Curry” is the name of 
a strongly spiced flesh or vegetable dish, while “dal” 
signifies simply split pulse of various kinds (see Raja- 
nighantu, in salyadivarga, xvi), “Dal,” however, is also 
the name of a dish, as used in the term “dal-bhat”, i.e. dal 
and rice: and in that ease “dal” means cooked split pulse, 
ie. dal boiled in water with the addition of a little ghee 
(or oil) and ginger, asafcetida (hingu), ete, (see Bhiva 
Prakaéa, i, 2, ed. Jivananda, p. 15). The commentary in 
the Sutta Vibhatiga (Vin. Pit. vol. iv, pt. ou, p. 190) 
explains sipa to be either mugga-siipa or mdsa-sipe, 
that is; split peas, either Phaseolus Mungo (Skt. anvncel gut, 
Hindi mémg) or Phaseolus Roxburghi (Skt. mésa, 
Hindi wrid). 
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The words vyaijana and upari-bhaiga, above trang. 
lated by condiment, refer to what is kuown in India as 
“chutnee " {caf'nz), a spicy, hot, pungent seasoning (made 
of mango, raisins, tamarind juice, red pepper, éte.). The 
relative quantities of the three constituents of the Food 
(rice, dal, chutnee), of course, vary according to individual 
taste > but, as a rule, of dal a much smaller quantity, and 
of chutnee only a pinch is taken, At cook-shops in the 
Indian bazars, where the poorer class of people buy ready- 
cooked food, the serving-man supplies their receptacle 
with rice and a smaller quantity of dal (or curry), and 
tinally places a pinch of chutnee on the top of the whole 
supply. Henee that pinch of condiment (chutnee) is called 
uperi-bhediga, or top-morsel, a term which has hitherto 
failed to he fully explained’ (see SBE. *X, p. 159, n. 1, 
and Childers’ Dictionary, K.V.).. The proportion of rice to 
dal is said by the commentator (SBE. xiii. p. 62, m 4) 
to be as 4; 1, 

From the foregoing it is clear that the Sanskrit 
equivalent of the Pali tittihn in sm-tittiba, standing 
in juxtaposition to spa in siema-sipika, must be a word 
synonymous with vyaTjanG and upert-Lhaaga, and he 
expressive of condiment > and that word can be only 
biktider, pungent, savoury, which is found in our fragment. 

As to the element ean in the compound, the ieaning 
intended by at does not seem to be that of equality, but 
rather that of right measure. Sama-tiktaka and sama 
sipite mean © having a right measure of condiment 
(chutnee)" and « having a right measure of cooked split 
peas (dAl)", And samake in the distribution order (above 
quoted) has the aame meaning: " Let the Proper quantity 
(werner, of dial and chutnee) be fiven to everyone,” 
With the alternative meaning of equality, whieh ig 
adopted in the SBE. translation, the rendering would be : 
“Let an equal quantity be given io everyone, an equal 
quantity of dil as wel] as an equal quantity of chutnee,” 


fe 
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so that no one receives more or less than any other. But 
the meaning of right measure seems to be more appropriate 
to the regulation, for the point is not so much that every 
individual monk should have given to him exactly the 


same quantity of the three constituents of the food (for 


individual requirements might not have been the same, 
thus causing waste), but that the two lesser constituents 
of dal and chutnee should be given in the right proportion 
to the third constituent of rice (whatever the quantity of 
the latter, to suit individual requirements, might be). 
More important than the equality of the share of each 
individual monk was that no individual monk should be 
passed over (accidentally or intentionally) in the distribu- 
tion of the food, This point is provided for im the 


regulation by the term sdvadinam, The identity of this 


word is discussed by M. Senart in his edition of the 
Mahavastu, vol. i, p. 595 (see ibid., p. 301, 1.9; p. 427, 1.8). 
He is probably right in taking, not the Pali and nan, 
but the Sanskrit sivaddénai to be the original word. 
The latter is to be resolved into sa«rvadanen, “with 
divisions" (from root ava-do, to eut), that is, taking one 
division after the other, in regular order, At first sight 
it might seem as if that meaning were hetter expressed 
by such a word as anavadinam, “ without division.” 
But we must remember the connexion in which the word 
originally occurs. That connexion is the gomg about of 
the monk for the purpose of collecting alms-food. Sapa- 
danam caranto bhikkhw is the monk who goes about 
begging from division to division (or house to house) in 
regular order, and supaddna-cdrik-cigam is the regu- 
lation that ordains going about begging from house to 
house, The side of an Indian bazar street is a continuous 


structure containing a number of contiguous rooms or, 


tenements, and the monk is directed to beg, not merely 
in the bazar street, but in it “with its divisions ", or 
‘nelusive of its individual tenements; that is, he is to beg 
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in the street from tenement to tenement, in regular onder, 
not omitting any. From this start the word savadanank 
came to acquire generally the meaning of “in regular 
order, not omitting any”. And thus it came to he applied 
also to the distribution of food among the assembled 
monks, meaning that the food should be given them in 
regular order, from individual to individual, not omitting 
any. A very similar widening of meaning (from rivers 
to vessels) took place, as above noted, in the case of the 
word sama-tirthike. As to the Pali form sepaddnanrit, 
it may be a corruption of sdpadanari, from at-~ipaddnam, 
for apaddna (from an “ unbelegt" root apa-do) is the 
regular Pali equivalent of the Sanskrit avadana. But 
Childers’ Dictionary (s.v. sapaddna) notes the word 
(paddna-céiri, one who begs from house to house, which 
(if correct) points to the existence of a hye-form paddane, 
short for apaddne. Analogous shortened forms are not 
unknown in Pali literature, e.g. parajyjhati and valaijeti 
for aperajjhati and avalaiijeti, ete. (see Miiller, Pali 
Grammar, p. 24) With padina, of course, the form 
aa-padinam would be quite correct. 


A. F. Ruponr Horrxie. 


————————— EE, 


NOTE ON THE SUBHAGABHIKSHUKANYAYA 

In the Laukikanydyasangrahe, and at still greater 
length in his larger work, Raghunathavarma has offered 
two interpretations of the above simile. Those contained 
in the former will be found in my Second Handful of 
Maxime (2nd ed.), and may be summarized a8 follows :— 

(2) Some hold that the nyaya is used to indicate 
the absurdity of supposing that two contradictory 
characteristics can coexist in one and the same individual, 
as, for example, womanhood (25 represented by Subhaga) 
and manhood (as represented by the Mheikesucdor, 

(4) Others interpret it thus: A woman named Subhagi, 
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and a mendicant, through fear of a murderous opponent, 
fled to a certain man for protection; and so it became 
necessary for him to decide either to use every means 
in his power to shield them, and thus avoid the crime 
of driving away a serandgeata, or, on the other hand, 
to abandon them lest he himself should fall a victim to 
their enemy. Under these cireumstances he decided to 
help the woman and leave the man to his fate; and 
since the decision rested entirely with himself the simile 
is regarded by these interpreters as applying to cases 
where, two courses being possible, it rests altogether with 
the person concerned to adopt the one which he personally 
prefers ! 

We may regard (c) as possible, sige confirmatory 
evidence of such usage is not forthcoming; but nothing 
ean be said in support of (5), and it ah be dismissed 
as ridiculous. . Those who desire to see Raghunitha’s 
stupid enlargement of (@) will find it on p. 314b of India 
Office MS. 582. He calls it a Laukiki gathd. 

The real meaning of the simile is, in my opinion, to 
be found in the following passage of Venkatanitha's 
philosophical drama entitled Sankalpastiryodaya (ii, 92, 
vol. xxxi of The Pandit):— 





“See how these Rahu-like Mimaimsakas, kinsmen of 
a race of night-walkers (ie. of goblins), exemplify the 
story of Subhagé and the mendicant; for they stigmatize 
their opponents as abandoners of the Upanisads, and yet 
reject them also themselves!” Now here we are at 
once reminded of an instance of inconsistent conduct 
adduced by Suresvara in Naiskarmyasiddhi, i, 28, where 
he Bays that such behaviour is aafraaerinaa , a simile 
which is explained by the commentator Jninottama as 

guas, 1012. 5 
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follows: “ After abusing her daughter-in-law for refusing 
to give alms to a wandering mendicant, the mother-in-law 
ealled the man back, and, when he had come, said to 
him, * There are no alms, be off!' thus herself also refusing.” 
The explanation of the Sanfrqaara given by the 
commentator on the drama coincides exactly with that 
of JIninottama, thus conclusively proving that the two 
similes are identical. May we not assume that the drama- 
version, also found in Udayana's Atinatattvaviveka. is 
the original, and that the other is a descriptive title given 
to 1t by Suresvara, in whose work alone it has been 
met with ? | 
G. A, JACOB. 





ANOTHER MISUNDERSTOOD SiMtLe 


The nyfya in question is Zusafeaaa, which, in the 
appendix to part iv of the abridged St. Petersburg lexicon, 
is explained by “als wenn man mit einem Stocke getrieben 
wiirde “, and, in that of Sir M. Monier- Williams, by “like 
one driven by a stick". In both cases the rendering is 
supported by a reference to the comment on Apastamba- 
frautasitra, xi, 12. 6, and turning to the passage we 
find it embodies the ritual to be observed when digving 
and consecrating four holes (technically termed Suter) 
in the Huvirdhana containing the Soma plants to he 
used at an Agnistoma sacritice, These « sounding-holes ", 
as Professor Eggeling calls them, are said to intensify the 
sound caused by the crushing of the Soma plants on 
boards placed over them; but there is no hint of this in 
Satupatha Brahmana, 3.5.4, where a different reason is 
given for their being dug. 

The fifth sitra of Apastamba’s twelfth kandika pre- 
scribes the final consecratory rites, consisting in the first 
place of the sprinkling of ail the holes with water 
containing barley, during which the mantra T§TEW:, ete., 


di 
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is recited ; after which a series of acts is to be performed 
in connexion with one of then, namely, sprinkling it with 
the remainder of the water, pouring in the barley, and 
strewing it with barhis-grass; the ceremony is then to 
conclude with an oblation of melted butter. 

The next sitra directs the same procedure to be 
followed with each of the other holes: and it is on this 
that Rudradatta says: wa Wreaaragiaraa fafuer 
zwaaaseas Haag Gencifa. The mere perusal 
of these words is surely sufficient to show that the 
mening assigned by the lexicographers to the simile 
contained in them is altogether impossible! What, then, 
is its meaning? For an answer to this we must go to the 
Parva Mimiimsa. 

The fifth chapter of Jaimini’s dvidasalaksanT is devoted 
to the consideration of the all-important point of the 
order in which the various parts of a sacrifice are to be 
performed, and at the beginning of the third pada he 
takes up the case of the Upusads, These, as described in 
Satapatha Brahmana, 3. 4. 4, ave three in number, a 
are offered, one by one, on three suceessive days; but on 
some occasions they have to be increased to six, or even 
twelve, and then a question arises as to the due order 
to be observed in carrying out this extension, Under 
siitra 5. 3. 2 Sabara states it thus :-— 


ataaaga Searenifsaae efa | 
aatay wat waa zuata- 
ar ar hewn werers ae See ee 
uftaara yaciied wow aae alae 


We see from this, the pairvepaksa, that to go through 
ao series of acts once, and then to adhere rigidly to the 
same order when repeating them, is the method which is 
declared to he @ugaifeaaqa, and the additional exposition 
given by Madhava in the Vydyamélavistare removes. all 
doubt as to its meaning, He says— 
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wat = yguad tifa | aa Steaua fagqurguaet 
WANG wera aargitar | at qafiewatea- 
qz19S QM Gar Tesa yest afar: Gee TAT 
note alt Wt: U4: Ulaata 4 9 Steeq nada” gaarata 
acrfa ii 

As is clearly shown here, the simile is that of a man 
measuring [a piece of ground] with a staff or rod, in 
doing which he, of course, moves the enfive staff forward 
each time. By this method, Upasad-offering number one 
would be presented on the first day, number two on the 
second, and number three on the third; and they would 
be repeated in the same order on the fourth, tifth, and sixth 
days. By the alternative process termed Serrergtn:, 
“repetition of each from its own place” (which, in this 
Instance, is declared to be the proper one to adopt), 
number one would be offered on the first and again on 
the second day, number two on the third and fourth days, 
and soon, In the case of the ceremonies associated with 
the wparavas, however, as Rudradatta tells us, the former 
method was to be followed, and the whole of the action 
was to be repeated, in the same order, in connexion with 
each of the holes. It is clear, therefore, that for this 
simile we must give to the root hal its sense of “to count a 
and thence “to measure”, and not that of “to drive". 








Gy, A. JACOB, 





ANOTHER VERSION OF THE DaLar Lama's SEAL 
The other day, when examining an old set of lantern 
< slides belonging to the Moravian Mission College at 
Niesky, Upper Lusatia, I discovered another version of 
the Dalai Lama’s seal. This old set of lantern slides , 
was made from photographs collected by our missionary, uf 
F. Becker-Shawe of Leh, during the years 1891 to 1895. 
To serve as a specimen of Tibetan handwriting, Mr, Shawe | 
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seems to have photographed a letter from the Dalai Lama 
which he found preserved in the archives of one of the old 
noble families of Ladakh. Below the letter we find the 
Dalai Lama's seal according to a different version from 
that published in this Journal, see 1910. p. 1205. The 
present new version has the great advantaze of being 
quite clear, and no corrections of any kind are necessary. 
As regards the Dalai Lama's letter, it refers to the old 





Government trade between Leh and Lhasa, called Lophyag, 
and I may still find time to prepare a translation of it. 
The seal reads as followa:— 


First column ; + Do-je-‘achong 
Second column, | Ta-lai-bla-ma 
Third column : yi-tham-ka-rayal 


Notes. The ¢ vowel-sign in the syllable rje is different 
from all such signs as shown in the specimens of cess 
previous article on pp, 1211-14. The i vowel-sign, how- 
ever, agrees with the form of that sign as occurring in the 
word geig on p. 1214, Itis remarkable that the prefixed 
yin the syllable rio is written in full. 

As regards the title rDo-rje-achang, Vajradhara, it 
was given to the Dalai Lama by Altan Khan, king of 
the Mongols, in 1575. (See Grtinwedel’s Mythologie, 
pp. 81, 82.) 

A. HL Francke 
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Tt was with astonishment that I turned a page of 
Sir Charles Lyall’s masterly article in the January number 
of this Journal on the pictorial aspects of ancient Arabian 
poetry and found myself bracketed with Professor 
Wellhausen as denying the poetic interest of that poetry 
and the artistic sense of the ancient Arabs, In truth 
I cannot yield a whit to Sir Charles Lyall in my 
appreciation of both, save in respect to his enormously. 
greater knowledge of the subject. I have always, 
privately in my teaching and publicly in lectures— 
Professor Goldziher will remember one at the Congress 
of Arts and Science at St. Louis—maintained exactly his 
position, And if he will refer to a file of the New York 
Nation for 1904 he will find an article there (vol, lexix. 
pp. 518 £.) on the poetry of Arabia and the hallad 
problem which will, I think, convince him of this, As 
for my reference on p. 23 of my Religious Attitude ane 
Life in Islam, it was really the exact opposite of what 
Sir Charles Lyall finds in it. I speak there of the religious 
authority and dignity surrounding the poet in ancient 
Arabia: of his decisions and guidance being aceepted as 
a voice from the unseen world. And so, however elaborate 
and beautiful was his poetie art, however keen was the 
artistic sense of his hearers, it was not due to such things 
that, in practical matters; his word was accepted and 
followed, but to the belief that he was a man apart and 
mapired. Again, I recognize, just as much as Professor 
Goldziher, “that the works of the classical age of Arabic 
poetry must be regarded as products of art,” but I am not 
speaking of that side of the poet's life and activity, but of 
its obscure early source and of the survivals from that 
souree which endured into the classienl period. If 
sir Charles Lyall will replace the “so" before « respected 
their poets” which he has omitted in the quotation from 
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my book and will refer it back to the preceding paragraphs, 
and will also give due weight to the qualification “in the 
first instance at least”, I think that my meaning will 
become clear. Of course, if he rejects Goldziher's whole 
position as to an original connexion between poetic 
inspiration and that of soothsayers, ete., | cannot at all 
follow him. Also he will find on p. 20 of my book 
full aceeptance of the indulitable fact that the later 
stories on the subject were told in jest. As for the 
Jamhera to which he refers, I have been somewhat 
intimately acquainted with it for many years, as 1. con- 
tributed «a description of the Bualaq edition to the 
Proceedings of the American Oriental Society for December, 
1894, pp. clxxv—exci. I trust he will believe, then, that 
I am in no respect a partaker of the heresy of Wellhausen, 
whose position in this, as in some other things, I frankly 
cannot understand, 
D, B. MACDONALD. 


SIBAWAIHI OR SIBUYAH. 

My irtend Mr. Krenkow, on p. 34 of his most useful 
paper in the January issue of this Journal on the 7arikh- 
Baghdid of the Khatib, speaks somewhat severely of the 
attempts made by Arabic writers (often Persians them- 
selves) to transliterate, according to the rules of Arabian 
speech, the names borne by their Persian co-religionists. 
He charges them with pedantry, and declares that it is 
wrong to write m their fashion Persian names, which 
should be properly transliterated as they were really 
pronounced by Persians, 

Ihave no objection to make to this principle, which is 
that adopted by Professor Néldeke in his well-known 
Geachichte der Perser wid Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden. 
But I wish to point out that, if we are to follow it con- 
sistently, we must not pronounce these early Persian 











| 


ae ante 
aw woe tat ner com l) - :* y. P 

ars iy a 7/ ‘wT a = mh - - “a r a 
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names as they are pronounced in Iran at the present day, 
but as they were pronounced when the Arabs became 
acquainted with them. If we do so, we shall find that 
the Arabic transliteration is no matter of pedantry, but 
has gool reason for its procedure. 

Sibawaihi is said to have been so called from the smell 
of apples. This indicates that the second syllable of his 
name was 66, not 6a, which latter pronunciation is 
altogether modern ; 43 in Pahlavi is bdi (Avesta baoidhs). 
The etymology, it is true, ia foolish, because, as Mr. Krenkow 
points out in his footnote, Sihawaihi must be formed in 
the same way as dozens of other names of the same 
pattern of which 66 is not an element, and also because 
there is only one b and not two; but nevertheless it fixes 
the pronunciation of the vowel as 6 and not @, 

Tf we look into Sasanian history, we find several names 
of the same kind, some of which were known to the Greeks 
and had accordingly been transliterated by them. Thus 
the Persian 44+, Syriac (Joshua the Stylite, § 59) wols, is 
in Greek (Procop. Pers. i, 12) Bang: éj,tn) is in Greek - 
Buvdans (Nildeke, Sasaniden, 213); A J €tpane. Other 
similar Sasanian names are gl (op. cit. 92) and w 2308 
(id. 139)! As Nildeke remarks (on, cit, note to p. 92), 
all these names are familiar or affectionate forms 
(hypocoristiea), with an ending which the Greek trans- 
literation shows should be rendered -oe; accordingly, in 
the Geschichte der Sasaniden they appear as Bde, Binddd, 
Sérdé, Gurdéé, Guwindé 

2A number of other names of the same kind are to be found in 
G. Hoffmann's Austige ane Syrischen Alien Persischer AMfirtyrer (1880), 
Hoffmann renders them Aibhowar (ps, 58), Aeron (E), JM nefonoend (5h), 
(foahnores (70), Naracwad (10%), Strout (77): these appear conclusive 
a4 to the pronunciation of the last syllable, ax was or we, not yah, 

' Mr. A. G. Ellis bas reminded me that we probably have an 
Achemenian name of the same formation in Bigvai (Ezra H, 2, 14), which 
seems to be the Greck Bayéer, and was most likely pronounced [n 


Persian Aowhie ; this would be the hypocoristic of some longer name of 
which the first eloment is Bugha, God. 
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Applying these principles to the more modern names — 
it is clear that we should restore the original Persian 
pronunciation if we transliterated them Sébaé, Mushhoé, 
Khaloé, Nato, Durustoe, ete. It would be wrong to 
write them as. if they were present-day Irani names, 
Sithiyah, Mushkayah, ete., because this pronunciation of 
the majhal vowels did not come in until centuries after 
the Muslim conquest. 

We now see at once why the Arabic writers used the 
termination -awaihi to render the Persian -é¢, These 
two vowels do not, strictly speaking, exist in classical 
Arabic, and they are therefore called majh@, “unknown,” 
as distinguished from @ and 7, ma‘réjf, “known,” The 
nearest Arabic sound to 6 is the diphthong aw or aw, and 
the nearest Arabic sound to é is the diphthong ai or ay. 
Therefore the Arabs were quite correct in the trans- 
literation they adopted, according to the principles of 
their own language. In all probability the accent in these 
hypocoristic names fell upon the last syllable; and it was. 


‘in order to mark this that the Arabs expressed it by aihi 


(with short fasrah at the end, which would not be heard 
in pause). In modern Arabic aw ts frequently pronounced 
6, and a: €; and Sthaweihi, thus rendered, is by no means 
a bad equivalent of Sebee. 

C.J, Lyan. 


Romanic Lerrers ror INDIAN LANGUAGES 

The accompanying illustration gives the details of the 
scheme of Romanic letters for Indian languages, as 
suggested in my paper on “ An Imperial Script for India” 
read at the East India Association. Romanie letters 
consist: of the ordinary Roman letters supplemented by 
the phonotypes of Sir Isaac Pitman and Mr. A. J. Ellis, 
together with some special letters for Indian sounds 
for which English has no equivalents. The illustratian 


 ——_—— 
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shows the printing types, the script forms of the letters, 
and the sounds assigned to the letters. I shall be glad to 
send further information and specimens of the application 
ady Bas jiZ ij Was Uy ore 
Geib" ajat? Ocrges allen Be 
khekhhh Se shoh « Wee rn 
Ccr cheh” ]f? jhy/. rnys 
te thith“ dd dhdh, ¥nne 
tiethih? ddv dhdiy nné 
Pfhephprz bé-e bhtés Mm 
Vy? Pre ll? wwew?s 
es Sev hiv hd. 
qf 2 Ba err nzéilmm me 
urda| O27 J rege hévxaltlez ~? 
8327370 308 Adv 22734 F472 
of the scheme to Indian vernaculars on receipt of address 
and stamp for postace. 
ae ee J, KNOWLES, 


EAastnorns x, 


THe Bosuen. Bow, 

I desire to correct an error of translation near the end 
of my rendering of the Bushell] Bowl inser ‘iption published 
in the April number of the Journal. The followi Ing is the 
passage in question: “On the ling apu day. a plain bowl 
being completed, was presented to the King for the favour 
of his commands.” 

The error would not have mattered materially had I not 
founded an argument for the genuineness of the bow) upon 
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this passage, though fortunately the change of rendering 
does not atiect the force of the argument, 

It has been pointed out to me—and I ought to have seen 
the difficulty before—that the Marquis of Tsin, having — 
taken leave of the king and returned home, where he 
announced his successes in the ancestral shrine, could not 
be found immediately after again at the Chou Court, as 
would be implied by the statement that he presented the 
bowl for the favour of the king's commands. The erux is 
in the character #9, yi, which I translated “ presented to”. 
This character, however, has another and opposite meaning. 
Kanghsi includes the sense of “ greeting” (#1 3B, hsiang 
ying) among those of the character, and states that the 
latter is then equivalent to #f—, ye, with the same 
meaning. 

I would accordingly substitute the following rendering: 
“(mn the ting yu day, a plain bow! having been completed, 
the Royal commands were duly met and received.” The 
argument on pp. 445-6 only needs qualifying by changing 
the proffering of the actual bow] and requesting commands 
to the formal greeting and receipt of their text, which, of 
course, must have ended with the words “so will the end 
be peace". I will venture to add, “so mote it be.” 

L. C. HopxKins. 
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THE PARISisTAS OF THE ATHARVAVEDA, Edited by GrorcE 
Metvitte Bonuixc and Jvnits vox NEGELEIN. 


Vol. I, in three parts: Text and Critical Apparatus. 


Leipzig, 1909-10. 

Drs. Bolling and von Negelein are fully justified in editing, 
even from the imperfect MSS. at their disposal, the text 
of the Atharvan Parisistas. There seems no reasonable 
probability of further manuscript material of value 
becoming available at any early date, and while it is true 
that the text cannot be detinitely reconstituted as a whole 
on the basis of the existing material, it is clearly now 
possible to give a version which will render accessible the 
contents of the Purisistas asa whole. . It is true that some 
of the texts are already accessible in satisfactory versions, 
such as those of the surthealpa by Magoun," of the Skanda- 
wage by Goodwin? the Ausancstdbhutini by Hattield*® 
the Sraddhakalpa by Caland,* the Grahayuddha by 
Weber’ who has also utilized the Nalsatrakalpa® and 
the Corcnavydha'; but there is great advantage in having 
them edited collectively with full critical apparatus and 
indices, nor is it doubtful that much has been done by 


the editors to improve on the texts prepared by their 


predecessors, The labour involved in all this work must 
have been very great; in both cases the first idea of 


carrying out the task was suggested as far back as 1898, 
a date which reminds us of the amount of the work 


required to produce so elaborate and valuable a text. 


Of course, the subject-matter is such as to render it: 


1 AJP. x, 159-97. ' JAOS, xv, pp. ¥ seqq. 

® Thid. 207-20. | 

4 Altindischer AAnencull, pp. 05 seqq., 200 seqq- 

5 Jud, Studd. x, 317 seqq. " See Naratra, ii, passim, 


7 Seo also Siegling, Die Rezensioncn des Caranaryaha, 


needless to aim at perfection. The texts are without any 
substantial degree of literary merit, and the care with 
which the original of good poetry and prose should be 
reconstructed would here be thrown away. The value of 
the texts rests on their interest as hearing on religion, 
ritual, magic, astronomy, and grammar, and for those 
purposes we can extract much from the part of the text 
Which is certain without having in all respects a perfect 
text available. 

The value of the Parigistas is, unhappily, seriously 
diminished by the total uncertainty of their date! They 
are not, indeed, quite modern: the quotations of Siiyana 
in his commentary on the Athurvaveda, and of Hemadri 
in lis Catwrvaryaeintimani, which the editors have 
carefully recorded, are sufficient to prove, what indeed one 
could hardly doubt, that they are not modern productions. 
General considerations are adequate to refer them to the 
period at the end of the Vedie period proper, when the 
Vedic tradition was becoming more and more faint and 
the verses were transferred to other uses, but there is no 
tolerable ground for fixing the date of this period, Nor, 


“pick’s dictum in his review of this work (ZDMG, txv, 889), “bel dea 
hearted, and is not really intended ; ef. Yavana in 1, 2. 4 : li, 1.35 8.3; 
Ivi, 1.3; lvii, 2 4; and the Roman dinira in xxxvi, 26.8. Ho ta more 
fearly correct. in connecting the texts on omens with the Gude. aad 
this might help if we could accept the view of Mr, Pargiter (TRAS. 1912, 
pb. 2H, 255) that the occurrence in inscriptions of certain vers sate 
are found in the Padma, BAarisye, and Brahman Porites affords evidence 
for the early dating of these Puriinas, Hut the only conclusion which 
the data presented by Mr. Pargiter admit, of is that there were ¢ bik 
India various verses regarding the gift of land, and that thins si Pte na 
ites laphbokeate abaya roy Purdinus did mot borrow from any 
particular inscription is doubtless true, but why should we mnnate 
rae pees parcowerl from these Puriinas? A common Ancestry for 
nova sa ynyiomely 65 found in earlier Siistras, not now extant, nod no 
conclusion oan be deduced for the date of the Purinas from these verses. 
Toobviate misunderstanding I may say that T quite agree with Mr. Pargitor 
in nos thinking the Puriyas very modern ; cf, my Badleian Valahague 
Appendix to vol, i, p. 7. 


ft  - i i 
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again, is it possible to doubt that the Parisigias represent 
varying strata, and are not all of one time. Thus no one 
will doubt that the Nuksatrakalpa, which heads the list, 
-- of considerable antiquity and value: it is not very 
early, indeed, as its “extended geographical knowledge 
shows, but it is not all late work, but a reworking of 
older material: some of the mantras are of Vedie character. 
But even in cases where this character is absent there are 
available criteria which will help when systematically 
applied, as they will no doubt be by the editors m the 
further work which they promise, to separate the several 
pieces as of different dates. 

Take. for instanee, Parigista ix, the ritual for the 
presentation to a priest of a cow made of sesame (fila- 
dhenu), and Pariéiste Ixvii, the expiation of portents 
(adbhutasinti), Both are written in Slokas and have no 
obvious Vedic character. But the former presents us with 
words like carabhate (ix, 4. 5), “mercenary,” which is 
appropriate to the Kavya style, and pumgava is used in the 
compound braimana-pumgave (ix, 3.1) in asense which also 
is not early. Moreover, it recognizes the most developed 
form of Yama's dead world, with the asipattravana and 
other horrors, and the dogs (no longer two) which eonvey 
terror. A more subtle form of comparison gives evidence 
of posteriority, In Parisigha 1x there are fifty-one half- 
verses of Slokas: of these not more than five deviate Trom 
the approved Pathya type, the second set of four syllables 
having the form — — —. =, and of these five three are 


of the third Vipula type (~ — ~— — —,— — —). 
There remain ix, 2. 1), which is irregular, running 
ee ee ew — Pit will bo seem: that ‘the 
line has to contain suvargagrngt reupyakhurt; then in 
ix, 3. 2b we have — ~ —— ~ = — —: Isfradhenwiye 


madhudhenum, where two MSS. read madhiidhenwm, 
restoring the metre at the cost of usage: yet the 
irregularity is quite possible. In one other verse the 
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text reads (ix, 2. 66) dhenutvam na ou praydti: this is 
metrically ugly and happily it is clearly not the correct 
text: the verse is missing in the MSS. BCT., and in ADE, 
the reading is prayati, which the editors should not have 
altered, as it makes perfectly good sense and is the less 
obvious reading than praydéti, 

With this may be contrasted Purisixta lxvii. It contains 
ninety-two hal{-verses,and of these twenty-one are irregular, 
and what is even more important the irregularities are 
not of the ordinary Vipuli type. These are, indeed, 
represented, the first Vipula (= — ~ —~ ~ ~ w) 
twice, the second (= — — — — —~ ~— =) thrice, the 
third (= — — — —, — — —) onee, the fourth 
(= = = —, — ~— — =) twice. Then there occurs 
onee the double iambie ending; four times in one phrase 
the ending ~ — — — — ~ — — without the 


_ usual esura which makes the fourth Vipulé; once 


~~ — ~~ —, ~ — — with irregular eesura: once 


— — —— eee 
ones = -— — — — —_ — ; one — SS SS 


COT Sa es al — ———_— | 
an irregular third Vipulé. In Ixvii, 8. 8, the verse ends 
pratipurisam nibodhati with nine svilables, There can 
be no reasonable doubt of the earlier character of such 
verse, for considerations of formal and less 
productions do not here arise. 

In Parisista 11, the acquisition of a kingdom (ristre 
saavarga), of seventy-four half-verses seven only are 
irregular. Of these three are of the third Vipuli type ; 
one is — — — — —, — — — an irregular third Vipula ; 
one 18 — — > ——_ —, — — — a fourth Vipula with 
Irregular ciesura; and one — — ——_ — — — an 
irregular first Vipuli, with one di-iambic. ending, Again, 
in one case (Samayitit braulmavedajias) the compound 
is broken by the ewesura, Contrast with this Poarisista. 
i, 5, where irregular verses are almost the rule. In 


formal 
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Parisista v, of fifty-tive half-verses but two are irregular, 
being third Vipnlis, and in one case there is Sandhi 
between the half-verses, and in this Parigista the late 
Paurinic form ecimera occurs. In Parisista iii, the 
eoronation of a king, of eighteen half-verses only one is 
irregular, being a third Vipula, and a sign of lateness is 
visible in the crasis efa(h) anvaye into eldnvaye, 

In Parisita mi, 3, vv. 3-6 are a litthe hymn and can 
be easily distinguished from the surrounding verses by the 


_ metrical irregularities (three in nine half-verses) and the 


use of phraseology like param agimahi. In Parigista vi, 
the ceremony before a meal image of night, the verses 
found are all regular, On the other hand, in ix of 
twenty-two half-lines seven are irregular—one ends in 
a di-iambus, two are first Vipulis (— — —— —~ ~ ~ ~}, 
one is irregular (— — — — ~~ — — —), one is a second 
Vipulaé, one a third, and one is unusual, — — — — — 
— — —}; and three in viii are also irregular; while in x1 
eleven verses occur without an irregularity in the deserip- 
tion of the weighing of the king; xti-xixe yield little 


useful material, but in xix), the worship of Brahman, of 


fifty-eight half-verses but one is irregular (— — — — — 
~ ~— —), cimare is found, and the whole piece is modern 
in texture. In xx, which deals with the offering to Skanda, 
of sixty-four hali-verses five are irregular—one a regular 
fourth Vipula, one irregular (— — — —, — — — —), 
one a regular second Vipula, one an irregular third (— — 
— ~~ — — ——}), and finally one —— ~ ~~ ~~ 
— — with nine syllables, Purisiste: xxi is interesting; it 
does not seem in contents (an account of the objects needed 
at a ceremony) to be very old, and of eighty-two half-verses 
four are irregular (a regular fourth Vipula, two irregular 
second Vipulais (— — —— — ~ ~ — and ~ ~ — — 
— — — —), and a first Vipuli), There are also two 
eases of a di-iambus, which normally seems early metre. 
But they are peculiar: in both cases they occur in verses 
yeas, 1912, 9 
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the first half of which is a compound finished in the 
second half (viz. slesmitakirkakantakikat uliktadivarjite : 
aristagrdhrakausikavihamgaia ; similarly, there is. an 
irregular fourth Vipula in aindriyudhadhimrakrsnant- 
lapanduraverypakah), and so far from being a sign of early 
date they confirm the general impression of late date which 
the other metrical characteristics certainly convey. 

On the other hand, xxii, the characteristics of the Arani, 
deals with a topic of which early accounts are natural, and 
of eighty-nine half-verses not less than nineteen areirregular. 
There are eight third Vipulis; two di-iambic endings ; 
two first, one second, and two fourth Vipulas; and the 
following irregular forms: — — — — — — — + — 
Se yj eS at — 


—_~—~—,~— — — In xxiii the vessels for the sacrifice 


are described ; of 147 half-verses thirty-one are irregular ; 


there are four tirst Vipulis (— — —~—— ~ ~ )and 
two(— ~ —— ~ ~ ~ ~), five second Vipnulas, three 
third Vipulas, four fourth Vipulas, and the following 
MOG forme §— — ae ee es 
<= - — ~ — — — (nine syllables); 
Giwice); — — — — _— —. _ (twice); ~- — 


— ~— (seven syllables); ~ ——— 2. 1 UH: 
and — ———,— ~ —, On the other hand, in xxiv 
there are twenty half-verses without irregularity, and the 
significant line puram antahpuram ci niyaken. ea 
hinasti sd, where ndyaka is «sign of late origin, ‘This 
Purtésta, too, is of especial interest as the next two 
sections (wrongly counted to it in the tradition) are not 
only clearly separate in subject but also in metrical style; 
in twenty-eight half-verses there are eight irregularities— 
six first Vipulas (two of type a, four of type 6), one second 
Vipula, and one ~ —— —_L oa variant of the 
first Vipuli: here atyle rather than age is the cause, for 


_ ee bee =_— — li a r 
- a, ai cs, eee! - 2) SE eee 
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the verses are decidedly ornate. Indeed, I think the 
editors are wrong in holding that 2. 4-3. 2 and 5. 1-6, 4 
(which are written in regular Upajitis and Vasantatilakas) 
are later than the rest of the text. It is impossible to 
cut out 2, 5—3, 2 reasonably, and it is significant that the 
verses omitted, like the verses allowed to he original, 
show the preference for the first Vipula. This cannot be 
an accident, and the proper conclusion is that the text 
is a unity, and that we have the same complex of com- 
parative simplicity with elaboration which meets us in 
the Kavya and is regarded as an ornament, The case is 
indeed a useful warning of the necessity of bearing stylistic 
considerations in mind, In xxv, of thirty-four half-verses 
there are two third Vipulis and one fourth Vipulaé. In . 
xxvi, which deals with the characteristics of the kindling 
wood (samidh), of sixty-six half-verses eleven are irregular 
(one first Vipuli, three second, four third, one fourth, and 





So a See re ee A ee ee ee 
In xxvii, which deseribes the spoon (srura), in twenty half- 
Verses, there are — — — ss ~—— gnd —~— — 
a and — — — — — ~ — —— the two 
latter in one line. In xxxvili, in nineteen half-verses 
one tirst Vipuli alone appears. In xxix, twenty-one verses 
yield one third Vipuli. In xxxe, of thirty-two verses one 
is a first Vipulaé, another — — — — — — — — jn 
a long compound (abhasmasthyangiralusa); in 2. 3, aqne 
prehy agnind rayim, we have a quotation; in xxxb, of 
twenty-six verses but one is a third Vipula and it contains 
the Inte sdttwiht, timast, rijast, In xxxi, of 105 half- 
verses thirteen are irregular (two first Vipulis, one of 
each type, three second Vipulis, one third Vipula, three 

fourth Vipulis; — — — —— ~ _ ; S 
ee eS oand S 
—— — — — —). In xxxii, of eighty-seven verses 
seventeen are irregular (in other cases the verses are 
quotations); there are three first Vipulis (type 4), one 
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second Vipulé, four third Vipulis, three fourth Vipulfs; 





—— — > — — — (nine syllables); and — —~ — 
— — ~ — =. In xxxiv, of fourteen half-verses all 
are regular, In xxxv, the Asurikalpa, of forty-nine half- 
verses twenty are irregular—one first Vipula, three second, 
three: third, four fomth: ——~— ~w ~~ sS — —: 


Se — a ee ee 
—_— er — —— ee _E Nm ae 


and — — — — —— — ~ — +; two di-iambic, and one of 
eleven syllables. In xxxvi, up to 245 inclusive, of ninety- 
seven half-verses thirty-three are irregular —four firat 
Vipulas (three of 4, one of «), three second, five third, three 
fourth, two di-iambie; ——~— — — ~ — —; wo = 
tj SS hits) 
— a SS SS — (tie) — — S YS — — — —; 
St 


ry = 
—— = —= —— “ei — — — | — = ee 


eet EE 


— ee —- — —} and in 30, 1h is found ~ — 


— — — ~—~ — — — In 26 and 27, which are 
connected (lakgajapa occurs in 26.1; laksujapa is 27,1), 
of eight halt-verses not one is irregular, and this curious 
fact is not perhaps unconnected with dindrindm found 
in 26. 5, which is conclusive for a date not before the first 
eentury A.D." Probably these verses and perhaps the rest 
to the end were added later, though this is not Necessary, 
and in 2). 1 a di-iambic ending (anwmantritam) is found. 
The Parigisia deals with ceremonies to obtain certain 
wishes from Rudra Siva, and additions were easy and 
natural. Indeed, the MS. C adds a new section to the 
Pariésiasta in artificial late metres. 

' Keith, JRAS. 1007, p. G81. IT take this opportunity of correcting 


Winternitz & Keith, Hedfeian Catalogue, No. 1439, where Vairnjé 
abould be read for Vajrajaya. ! re Vajrajapn 
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In xxxvii some of the verses are clearly sub-Vedie and 
contain Vedie forms and conform to Vedic rules of metre 
(1. 8-10; 14. 2-4; 19. 4, 5, besides the non-Anustubh 
verses); of the rest, twenty-eight half-verses, sixteen are 
irregular — one first Vipulfi, one second Vipulé, three 
fourth Vipulis, two di-iat | 





ce i i —— SS SF 
— SS > — —; and in three cases the Pada has 
heen seven feet unless Recline are made, while in the 
second Pada of one verse yatha idam must. be read with 
hiatus. This is useful evidence of the probability of early 
date being assigned to early metre. 

In xxxvul, which deals with a pafteagavyn coxemont 
and therefore is naturally expected to be late, of thirty-nine 
half-verses the only irregularities besides two in quotations, 
which do not count, are those in 4. 3a (trayodasyddicutwrsu) 
and two regular fourth Vipulas, the latter in a verse where 
the line is broken at the compound (bilamantrahine) and 
in the word pareagavyam, In xxxix the poiieagavya 
appears again, and apart from the quotations in 1. 6 and 8h 
the only irregularities in twenty-five half-lines are in v. 10, 
stnvernan kirmamakaran and timrakulirakarkataw, 
in ¥. Ll, poficagavyam (a regular fourth Vipul) and 
kartrditirau sndyetim. These are significant as all 
explained by the necessities of subject-matter, and it is 
interesting to see that the MSS. ABCDE gave the 
form korketaw and Roth herkofaw. Both kulire and 
kurkete: (assuming this form is to be accepted) are very late 
words of the time of Suéruta, The same line (10) gives us 
mudgare as a species of fish apparently, a version known 
from the lexica but not elsewhere, and the use of 
svurgasydksayyam in verse 12¢ is noteworthy, as also the 
use of Agasti for Agastya as in Av. iv, 9.3. So in xii, 
which deals with the Samdhya, of twenty-nine half-verses 
only one is irregular, being a third Vipulf, and this sign 
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of lateness is confirmed when it appears that the verses 
contain the word aksamdla and refer to the drops of 
rut from an elephant becoming thunderbolts against the 
Asuras. In xlii, the bathing ritual, of thirty-four verses 
(of the others 1. 6, 75, 10; 2. la, 2, are quotations) 
three only are irregular, two third Vipulas, and one is 
—— = — — — ~ — The same hymn mentions 
Gaya as a famous Tirtha. Parigistas xliii-xly offer no 
useful material. In xlvi, of fourteen half-lines two are 
third Vipulis, and one is — — — — — ww w, 

In xlvii, the Vargapetala, of sixty half-lines two are 
very irregular (1. 4), and twenty others are irregular; 
there are one second, three third, and one fourth Vipulas, 
and a series of odd forms: — — — — — — —.. _. 
(twice) ; a na NE ee es ee 
— — (twice); — — — — —, — — — (twice): — — 
———, ~~ — —} two di-iambic: and — — —_ — — 
— — —. But the Parigisiu is one dealing with so 
difficult and technical a subject that the conclusions to be 
drawn from the irregular metre must be discounted. 

In Parisista. xlix there is practically mo material, 
In 1, which deals with the omens of new moon, of 
ninety-two half-verses thirteen are irrerular; there are 
eight third Vipulis (four in one phrase, sarire someasya), 
bwo irregular third Vipulis (— — — ~ 
and — — ~ — — — — —) one second Vipul, 
and two fourth Vipulis. Thus the irregularities are 
nearly all of the normal type (the exceptions are due 
to the necessities of the subject-matter, 5. 44 and 9. Bh) 
and therefore do not afford any evidence for carly date, 
and the wide geographical knowledge which includes 
the Yavanas and Sakas agrees with a comparatively late 
date. In hi, the Gruhayuddha, of nineteen half-verses one 
is a fourth Vipula. The evidence is chiefly in favour of 
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a late date, and this is confirmed by the mention of Yavana, 
ee Tukhfra, and the occurrence in the Parigista of 
regular Vaméastha and other ornate verses: the piece is 
no doubt, as the metre suggests and as Tukhara shows, 
younger than |. In lii, again on the Grahas, of 164 half- 
verses only eighteen are irregular; there are four first 
Vipulis (three of type a), four seeond Vipulas, five third 
Vipulas, one fourth Vipulé, and — — — . — —— —; 
— eee OS eS ee —" ad 
=—— — = = = — — The irregularities are 30 
prevailingly normal that probably the evidence is decided 
for late dating. In lili, which deals with Rahn, of tifty- 
six half-verses five are irregular—one third, two fourth 


Vipulis; and S — — Go o— — and oS — SS — 
— —~ —. In liv, of twenty-three half-verses two are 
irregular, — eee ee ee 


~~ ——. Inlv, of forty-six half-verses three are irregular— 
one a first Vipulé (type 4), and — — — —— ~— — — 
and —— — — — — — —, In lvi, which is a picee of 
astrological trifling, of fifty-mine half-verses only four are 
irregular—a third Vipula, a second Vipulé, and — — — 
—— — —~ and — — — — —, — — —, Moreover, 
of these two occur in 4. 1 in Naksatra names, and the last 
in vopsutisatam tv dgneyam, so that late dating is clear, 
and this is contirmed by the mention of Yavanas and 
Sakas and of Gauss: in the sense of guilds (2. 7) and sheths 
(fresthak in 2. 7 must mean this). 

In Perissta lvili, which deals with the Digdaiha, of 
twenty-six half-verses there is but one irregular, a third 
Vipula, and this sign of lateness is confirmed by the 
fact that in three eases the Pada ends in the middle 
of a compound. In lviiib, of ninety-nine half - verses, 
sixteen are irregular; four are first Vipulais (three 
type 6), five second, four third, and three — — — — 
—— — —. As the variants are almost all recular 
the evidence is rather for a late date: golu also suggests 
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this, and so do seven cases of the Pada ending in 
a compound, In lix, on lightning, of thirty-nine half- 
verses nine are irregular—one first Vipulf, one second, one 
fourth, four second, and — -—— — — — —~ ~~ w~ and 
—— — — —, — — —, In lx, on whirlwinds, in 
twelve half-verses there is a fourth Vipula and — — — 
— — — ~— — —. In Ix, which reads omens from the 
clouds at night, of fifty-six half-verses but three are 
irregular, — ws > 3 
— ~~; and —— — — — — ——; hut in the last the 
reading, jyotir, which gives the fourth long syllable, may 
be a mistaken correction for jyoti, which is a bye-form of 
Jyotia in the Puiicaviméa Brahmana, xvi, 10.2. The 
piece is clearly late; it refers to fighting from elephants, 
a non-Vedic usage. In Ixii, on earthquakes, fifty half- 
verses yield two each second and third Vipulas, and one 
first Vipula (type); this is evidence of lateness and javigala 
occurs. In the ninety half-verses of Ixiii sixteen irregular 
forms occur, eight first Vipulis (five of form 5), one second, 
two third, and — — — —~ ~~ ui _ nw 
—— — ;} -and- —  — Sw SS  _.. This plece 15 
not early in style (ef. camipdla, karbwra, lekhaka) and 
is of epic character. In Ixiv, of 200 half-verses twenty- 
two are irregular, six first Vipulis (five of type a), three 
second, six third, two fourth, and three | 
ee eg ee es et Ne ee 
—~—~—~——. The evidence is in favour of late date, 
and this is confirmed by the use of the verb hudtaya, 
In Ixv, whieh is clearly late, apparently in part a réchautfé 
of Aryé verses, of thirty-six half-yerses only one is a 
second Vipula, the metre well agreeing with the date to 
be assigned on grounds of style and content. In Lxvi, of 
twenty-five half-verses one only is irregular, — — — — 
— — — —; the Parisis(a deals only with the qosinti. 
In Ixviil, the Svapnddhydya, of 318 half-verses only 
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thirty-four are irregular, and these include sixteen first 
Vipulis (eleven of form «), three second, and three third. 
Two slight variants of the first Vipula have three (— — 
—— ~~ ~ — —) and four occurrences (— — — — 
Ss ee ee i ei 
The others sare — ee ee eee ee 
— OS SS — + and — SS 
~—~—. The style is modern and epic, as words like 
karenu, karituka, cipite, éasinka, and so forth show. In 
Ixix, of eighty-seven half-verses twelve are irregular—four 
first Vipulfis (one form), two third Vipulas, two fourth 


Vipulis, one seeond Vipulé, and ——o—— — 


(trstvalah lersivalam, an exceptional case); — — — — 
~~ ~~; and — Se me ee ee In Ixx, 
of 144 half-verses seven only are irregular—three first 
Vipulis (one of form 6), one second, and one third 
Vipula ; — — — — — — — — and — — ~ ~~ wis 
— —. The style is also modern. In Ixxh, of 269 half- 
verses thirty are irregular—six first Vipulais (three of 
each form), six second, eight third, four fourth, and 
four = — — eS we YS — with — — — 
irregular, but because of a quotation. The small number 
of irregular verses other than the Vipulas i is noteworthy. 
In Ixxe, in 133 half-verses twenty-six are irregular—three 
first Vipulais (one form h), six third, four second, and 
two fourth Vipulas, and one di-iambic. There are also 


t 


———_— — eee 2 NO — ee —— =, 
The Parigista is a patchwork of fragments and its text 
is uncertain, The verses in other than Sloka metres are 
so accurate and elaborate that the modernness of the greater 
part of the Parigista is undoubted. Tn Ixxi, 1n 222 half- 
verses there are thirty-two irregularities: of these eleven’ 
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are the fourth Vipul, clearly here a stylistic preference, 
as this Vipula is normally the most seldom used; seven 
are first Vipulis, of which six are form b (four are cases 
of one phrase, yasya rajiio janapade), three are second, 
and six third Vipulis. A modification of the first V ipulit 
(— — — — ~ ~ — _) jg thrice found, and there are 
left: as irregularities — — —-— — is — ang a 
—~——— — — = The style is late and the metre is in 
accord ; a{{dluke is found here and in }x, 6. 2 and Ixi, 
3. 10. In lxxii, of twenty-two half-verses not one is 
irregular; moreover, there are six verses in Upajati 
metre which are nearly regular (5, 4 is slightly corrupt). 
Similarly, the verses in Ixxe, 30-2 aro prevailing of 
regular types. 

These details, tedious as they are,! seem to show that the 
metrical test is not a mistake, It requires careful use and 
mere percentages are useless, just as stylistic percentages 
are dangerous (as the study of Plato has shown) unless 


carefully controlled. Much must be allowed for subject- 
matter: the Vaernapatala is a difficult topic to handle, and 
if the verse is irregular, as it is, no stress ean be laid on 
that fact. Then even if the subject-matter as a whole is 
simple, there may be words which cannot easily get into 
any regular metre, as in the case of the names of the 
Naksatras. More important still is the fact that of the 
irrerularities there are two kinds: the Vipuliis are indeed 
irregularities compared with the Pathya, but they are 
always allowable, and they may be regarded by some 
colnposers as stylistic merits. The occurrence, then, even 
of many Vipulfs is not necessarily a proof of early date. 
Other irregularities are far more significant, and if at all 
numerous must reflect the period before the 
of the Sloka had prevailed, unless th 
detinitely to difficulties of subject- 


strict rules 
ey can be traced 
iInatter or to mere bad 


* The counting makes no claim to al 


uy aC] ea hs LOCHrEck ; Mmorcorer, in 
some cases the text is certainly doultful. 
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versification. Further, it is essential to remember that the 
Purisistas are not necessarily as handed down complete 
wholes. Dindra is found in xxxvi, 26. 3, but this word 
does not mark the rest of the text as late; it occurs in 
a passage naturally distinguished by its absolute regularity 
from the rest of a somewhat irregular Parifista, 

But we are still without means of finding any definite 
dating. So far as the verses in other than the Sloka 
metre are concerned, the regularity of their construction, 
often quite perfect, places the pieces of which they form 
integral parts later than the Brhaddevatd, in which irregular 
verses are very frequent; with this coincides the fact that 
regular Slokas go practically always with these regular 
verses, In the Prhaddevata the irregular verses go with 
irregular Slokas, though the latter metre evidently took 
definite form long before the longer metres. The 
conclusion that the Parigisfas with such metres? are 
later than the Brhaddevatd is one which cannot be doubted, 
but it would have been @ priert pretty plain that this 
WAS 80, 

Some confirmation of the validity of these metrical 
tests can be obtained by the examination of the Ayvidhdna 
in comparison with the #rhuddevata. The former text 
belongs by tradition to Saunaka; it can be ascribed with 
good reason to his school, and to a member of the school 
not unduly separated in time from the founder, It shows 
clear traces of Vedic forms" similar to those noted by 
Professor Macdonell* in the Brhaddewata, and its style 
and manner are comparable with those of that work. 
Moreover, it has with the Brhaddevatd certain lines in 


' Tt is noteworthy that in xxxvi, 28. 3, the term mdndafiko rdjd is 
found, o clear sign of lateness; mdadalite occurs also in lxxiec, 31. 4. 

* The theory that careless writing explains irregular metre is seldom 
applicable: in the Aothdsaritedgarc, which is certainly written in decadent 
Sanskrit, the metre is stiffly regular asa rule; e.g. in sixty-five verses 
from Tarafga vili only three irregularities (two third and « firat Vipulas) 
are found. 

2 Moeyor's edition, p. xi. 4a, p. xxviii. 
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common, as Professor Maedonell has noted! and there is 
every reason to assume that in neither case was there 
conscious borrowing, but that there was a school tradition, 
to which, indeed, the similarity in invocation (méntra- 
drgbhyo namaskrtvd), and the use of samémnayanu- 
pirvaseh clearly point. Now the text (omitting two 
clear interpolations recognized as such on non-mvetrical 
grounds by Rudolph Meyer“) contains in all 1,204 half- 
verses, and the following is a list of the metrical variations, 
I have here included all cases, even when a Vedic quotation 
is the prime cause of the variant, for the sake of comparison 
with the figures given in the case of the Brhaddevata’ 
and for the same reason: it is clear from other cases of 
Vedic Pratikas that the author could overcome the metric 
difficulty when he would, and it may fairly be assumed 
that when he lets it stand he was willing to be guilty of an 
irregularity, especially as in most cases he uses the same 
Irregularities In his own verses. It may be added that 
Thave ignored the minor interpolations suspected by Meyer: 
it is clear that he goes too far in his doubts of the text 
and postulates a degree of accuracy which is not to be 
found in writers of Saunaka's school, and the register of 
add verses is too dangerous to accept wholesale, It is 
rests upon too few MSS. to be considered final, but despite 
this it is accurate enough for useful results to be derived, 
if not with such certainty as in the ense of the Brhad- 
devatd itself. 

There are 133 oceurrences of the Vipulis, thirty-six of 
the first (twenty-one of form «), forty of the second, 
twenty-seven of the third, and thirty of the fourth. In 
addition there are seventy-four irregular forms.! 

ii, p. 147. 2 pp. ¥, vi. 

* See Keith, JRAS. 14M, pp. 1-10; and of, Oldenberg’s important: 
article in Git, Noch. 10, pp 219-40. | aeaome throughout that a mute 
plus a liquid makes position: this is clearly the case, 

“fi, 25. S may be disregarded as consisting of two Vedio quotations. 
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Variants of the first Vipula—24- 
— Se we wee ~~ Od 


Variants of the second Vipulé—7 


ater 3 ee S72 
— SS SS 
Variants of the third 'Vipula2 
ee Se 
Sn ee ee eee 1 
aay ees hecreras SS 
bo SAB eee 
st oom 


Vasu of the fourth ae 


See le ~~ —Cd 


a Ee ee 
Of the di-iambie ending there are ten examples: in two 
cases each the first half is — — — ~ and — —— —; 
in’ one each ~ — —~ —; —— ~ —;~ — ~ ~; 
' — OS  — — — and — SS — ES," In three 
~ cases the ending is — — — —, prefaced hy — — — —; 
—— ~ —; and ~ — — —. In eleven cases the end 
is ~ — — —; in three the first half is — — — —; in 


j two — — — —j; and’ the others are — ~ — ~—; 
| ——_— oe | eee Ore Oo ~~ Se Ye er Se ~~ eG 
- and — ——~, In nine cases the first half-verse begins 








__ with nine syllables, all due to Vedic quotations. 

| The total number of irregularities is thus 207, which 
is about 17 per cent of the total of half-verses: (1,204); 
the percentage of irregularities other than the Vipulas is — 
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over 6. In the case of the Briaddevata the percentages 
are about 16 and over 4, But the explanation of the 
higher percentages in the Rgvidhdna is simply that the 
handling of Vedic Pratikas is less happy: the nine cases 
of a nine-syllable Pada as against five in the [r ‘haddevata 
are conclusive. In both cases the other metres are quite 
formless, though in the Agvidhana there are only the 
introductory verses to use a8 & comparison. 

The metre of the two omitted passages (ii, 6-12 and 
iii, 26-62) usefully confirms the argument from metre. 
They are clearly not parts of the original text as a whole, 
Meyer showed this from their outward form, their contents 
and style, and concluded that they were later. Now in 
ii, 6-12, of seventy-six half-verses six only are irregular 
(one each first Vipulf, second, third, and fourth), two 
being quite irregular, — — — — ~~ — — — and 
ae  — —, — —, These are moch below the 
proper allowance of irregularities for the Rgvidhina 
proper, In iii, 26-42, in 194 half-verses there are thirty- 
three irregularities, but only eight! are other than Vipulas, 
and there are five of the second form of the first Vipula, 
which shows a distinct stylistic preference for a Vipuli. 
Moreover, there occur in it regular Vasantatilakéa and 
Indravajri verses. 

The Parisistas yield disappointingly little new material 
for the history of religion or culture. It is significant that 
while Brahman, the god, occurs repeatedly,? Krsna never 
is mentioned, but this is not surprising; Krena as a god 
lies out of the Vedie pantheon and the Vedie tradition. 
In grammar they yield more, though still not much, and 
au few points illustrative of syntax may be noted. In 
lvii, 1. 5, the editors suggest the reading pittajveras tatha 
svdsnh prajih pidlayatas tadé in place of pidayute, on 


' Probably only seven; $2. 1 is a doubtful realing: the MSS. favour 
pradakginan. 
24, 1. 14 xiii, 5. Gy xixh, 2.5; =x, 7.13 xexi, 11,82 xxiii, 1.1, ete. 
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the ground that metre and concord can best be secured 
thus. But this is clearly a needless suggestion, and is 
not supported by this pidayete of A, which is metrically 
improbable. The singular with the nearest subject is 
quite as legitimate as the dual, and pidayate is used in 
the middle as readily as in the active; see eg. lili, 4. 4, 
and the reading of ADE in xlii, 2. 6, where we should of 
course read in place of the text, as reported by the editors 
(p. 269), tasmat pidayate vastram, The change between 
pidayate and pidayet which precedes in the version of ADE. 
is worthy of notice : in xliii, 2. 17, ete., the editors against 
the authority of the MSS. read trpyatim for trpyetam, 
on the ground that as trpyatu and trpyantu repeatedly 
occur, the change of voice or mood is inexplicable, I think 
the MSS. reading should clearly have been kept with 
change of voice, nob mood. Carelessness in these respects 
is characteristic of later texts,' as it is of the Epic, and the 
Turpanavidhi is not very old in its Atharvan form. 
The parenthetical use of verbs of saying is very strongly 
illustrated in Ixvini, 1, 8: pracahsate ait prakrtih prakrti- 
jndna-kovidah, especially as tay. prakrtim is metrically 
possible, but not one MS. suggests it, In the Paippalida 
Mantras uppended to i a good ease of the nominative, 
when the vocative is normal, is found: Agnis fam 
(yaksmam) ghrtabodhano "paskanda nah: it is significant 
that B has commenced to change to ‘puskanae(n). xviiie, 9, 
is a possible parallel. In xxxiii, 1. 7, a string of nomina- 
tives is taken up by ity efa@n, as often in the Sitra style. 
An accusative of time, piraimam, when piranimayam 
is not possible for the- metre, is found in ix, 4. 7. 
A genitive of material seems to be seen in bohinam 
vipt hdrayet in ix, 1. 3. The comparison is as usual 
clumsy in ii, L. 3: daintt purusekiric ca daivam eva 
vigisyate, The interchange of the gerund with a case-form 
and its reference to some person other than the real 
' Soo Moyer, J'gndhina, pp. ix, x. 
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subject 18 very clear in li, 6. 4, where aronedlire Uy CL te iit 
is parallel with vedindm adhityadyottama reahk, and the 
subject is quite different (fuddhir anyair udahrta). More 
unusual is the reading in xxxvil, 2. 1: athe yat hiihe 
‘bhimrsati tan mrtyum déankhyan bhavati. Have we 
here a real parallel to the Lucretian “reternas quoniam 
-peenas in morte timendumst”", and the Greek é:o«rdor tous 
TWokeuiors? Unhappily it would be unwise to press this 
instance, while the construction is elsewhere little 
supported." It is quite possible that the noun mrtyw is 
for once neuter ; such interchanges of gender are not rare 
in Sanskrit (e.g. horas in Rrhadedevata, Vv, 19, is mase.), or 
again mrtyur may be read and aéankhyam (which is not 
so easy ® corruption) will be a neuter predicate on the 
same principle as saya is constantly used, 

In the use of the moods the only point of interest is the 
use of the optative. In ii, 2. 2, is read itharvd srjate 
fhorem adblutam Samayet tathd, where the change of 
mood is of course explicable, but which points to the 
growing equivalence of the indicative and the optative, 
So also in xii, 1, 10, and Ixvii, 8, 7; in Ixiv, 4.8, the 
change from vinasyeta to katyate is really little more than 
4 result of the metre, which will not bear vinasyate, Good 
examples of the optative in indefinite relative clauses 
will be found in ii, 5, 2; xxxvii, 9, 1, 19. a Pe Pe Or 
lewiii, 2. O4: Ixxi, 5. 3: 6. I, 2; 7.1, ete. The optative 
and indicative alternate as in ix, 4. 7: qa imap 
pathate nityam yas cemam srauydd itt | devalokam 
uhikramya stryalokam sa yachati, where the placing 
of the world of the sun above the world of the gods is 
of interest. In the same clause even they alternate, as in 
xxxi, 10.4; yas tv imam sravayed vidwin pithate caiva 
servadd® . . . rudralake mahtyate, and so xxxvii, 
17. 1. Future and optative alternate in v, 5,2. The 
optative of characteristic is seen in j, 9. 2: utpitin yar 
* Speyer, Vedische und Sanakrit.Syntax, p. 61, 
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tu yan vidydt ... tam vei lipsitum arkati, Yas-yain 
in that passaye seems to have the force of “one who can 
tell whatever portents"”; ADE. have fan, but ef. yada 
yetre in Ixvi, 9. 4, which has the same indefinite sense, 
and the difficulties of Rgveda, iii. 32. 14, may thus he 
best explained. Of minor points may be mentioned the 
pleonastic use of ea in ix, 2.7,and the shortened “compound ” 
kyrse in natisthilam kréom tatha in iii, 2,3, and xxvii, 2. 2. 

Of the many other points of interest I may note that the 
theory ' that the mysterious Vwigaragadhaa in Aitareya 
Aranyaka, ii, 1, 1, contains a reference to Vatgas and 
Magadhas receives a slight support from the compound 
Vanga-Magadha-Matsyah found in i, 7. 7. The use of 
khalatin for khalati in Ixviii, 1. 11, is paralleled by the 
use of prdtim for jidle in Rgvidhdna, ii, 16, 5; ii, 21, 5. 
Akrguu is interesting, especially as it occurs in the technical 
sense of “verging on black” in lii, 2. 52 

Some of the texts show points of contact with other 
works which afford some evidence of date. Thus the 
Tarpasavidhi may be compared with the Tarpana in the 
Saikhdyana Grhya Sitra* and the Agvalayana Grhya 
Siitras It is not only much longer, but it adds names 
of a modern east, Kapila, Vodha, Asuri, Paficaéikha, and 
Panini (Paila and Sumantu are common to the Sitras) 
among others; divides into two persons the female sages 
Gargi Viecaknavi, Vadava Pratitheyi, and Sulabha 
Maitreyi, and the Rsis, Kahola Kausitaki and Sityajia 
Sinkhayana, while it adds a Mahasinkhiyana. It is only 
fair to place this extended version later than either Sttra, 
but it is much more doubtful if this applies to the still 
more extended hst in the Baudhdyana Dharma Siitras 
which is decidedly and admittedly later than that of the 





« Keith, Saibhelyeunes Aranyaka, p. 46, m. 4. 

* Patafijali on Panini, ii, 2 18, Vartt. 5: Woekernagel, Altind, 
Gramm, ii, 1, 237. 

2 iv, 10, 4 tii, 4 © i, ® 
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other two Sittras.' There seems to be no decisive evidence 
to determine which of these texts is the earlier, The 
Kirmavibhaga, a mythie geography, is clearly not early, 
for it gives many non-Vedie names, such as Nasik ya (Nasik), 
Bhrgakaccha (Broach), Sahyagiri, Vaijayanti in the south, 
Ahichattra and Nagapura and others, Pariyatra goes 
with Kasi and Kuru-Pafcila, reminding us of the detinition 
in Vasistha? of the land of the Aryas to the north of the 
Paripatra Mountains, The editors print Pariyatra without 
comment, but p and y in the MSS, of the type they have 
had available do not differ, and Biihler* prefers the reading 
with a p, Paripitra, Unhappily want of MSS. has rendered 
it impossible to do much more than Bloomfield * has already 
done for the Nautsavyaniruktaniqhanti, 

It remains to add that the volume is most admirably 
produced, that the text is printed in transeription, as 
common sense dictates, that misprints are very few, and 
that the editors have had the wisdom to add an index of 
words which, while not aiming at completeness, contains 
# most useful selection of the terms found in the texts. 
But does gramin in xxxvi, 16, really mean “ hendman 


of a village "7 “A lord of fl. Village” Bens at least F 


equally likely sense. A. BenriepaLe Kerri, 


IxpiAN CHRONOLOGY (SoLan, Lunar, ann PLANETARY). 
A practical guide to the interpretation and verification 
of Tithis, Nakshatras, Horoscopes, and other Indian 
Time-reeords, 1.0.1 to a.p, 2000. By Dewax Bananur 
L. D, SWAMIKANNU Pinal, M.A. BLL. (Madras), LL.B. 
(London), Crown 4to. Madras, 1911. 

Mr. Swamikannu Pillai's work, the contents of which 
are summarily indicated by the title, gives complete 
| Oldenberg, SBE, xxix, 12). Paithinasit occurs only in the Adherent 

text; cf. Bloomfield, Atharrareca, pp. FF, 18 

* 1,58; Boudhityane, i, 1. 2, 9. 


? SRE, xiv, 147. * JAOS, xv, pp. xlviii-1, 











and how to construct Indian horoscopes. The author, who 
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information on all topies of Indian chronography and 
furnishes accurate methods for calculating all items 
connected with it. For the latter purpose serve numerous 
tables, which take up 233 closely printed quarto pages, 
containing little short of a million of figures. They are 

receded by 114 pages of letterpress divided into four 
ae The first part gives a ful’ and clear explanation 
of the ealendary system of the Hindus, the quantities used 
in it, and methods for calculating those items whieh are 
noticed in an Indian almanac, viz., solar and lunar dates, 
weekdays, Naksatras, the Tyijyam, Yogas, Jovian eyelic 
years, celipses, etc, The second and third parts explain 
the use of the several tables and their construction, The 
fourth part (planets and planetary chronology) teaches 
how to caleulate the mean and the true places of planets 


does not believe in astrology (Preface, p. ii), has included 
the last-mentioned subject in his work because it forms 
part of Hindu chronology, and becanse he writes not only 
for the historian and scholar, but also for the Indian 
reader who takes a practical interest in these things. He 
therefore naturally treats all chronological questions from 
the Indian point of view, and in aceordance with it he has 
invented his methods for solving them. To illustrate this 
characteristic trait of Mr. Swamikannu Pillai, let us 
consider the most frequent task of the epigraphist, that of 
verifying a lunar date coupled with the weckday, i.e, of 
ascertaining the Christian date on which a given fithi 
ended. Now the present reviewer's thethod in the Indian 
Antiquary, vol. xvii, and Epigraphin Inilica, i, aa well as 
that of Messrs. Sewell and Dikshit in the Indian Calendar, 
consists in this, that we first find approximatively the 
sought-for day and then compute accurately for the 
beginning of that day the number of the elapsed ftithie 
and the fraction of the running ¢ifhi, The result shows, 
in most eases at once, whether the right day had been 
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selected, and the end of the running fifhi can be found 
from a proper table. But Mr. Swamikannn Pillai 
“investigates, directly and once for all, the ending moment 
of a fithi, the very thing required by Indian usage” 
(p. 89). To solve this problem in the manner of the 
Hindus would require a most wearisome calculation, but 
properly constructed tables may save the caleulator the 
greater part of the trouble, This is what the anthor has 
admirably succeeded in achieving, His Table x, which 
covers more than a hundred pages, furnishes for all years 
from 8.c, | to a.p. 2000, and for the twelve months of each 
year, the necessary quantities which, operated upon in 
& further process with the help of three auxiliary tables 
(Eye-table), yield the ending moment of the tithi in two 
decimals of a day. The operations to be gone through are 
easy and not too many, and the whole process, if once 
clearly understood and its details thoroughly mastered, 
will require less time than that of Sewell and Dikshit. 
But the authors boast that the computation can be 
performed in less than a minute will fill with admiration 
and envy calculators Jess practised than Mr, Pillai un- 


doubtedly is. However, if the habits and requirements 


of Western scholars only are considered, the process of 
verifying lunar dates can be rendered still more easy, as 
will be seen from my improved and developed Epigraphia 
Indica tables, which will soon be published in the 
Eneyclopedia of Inda-Arian Research, To return to 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s work, it must be added that hia 
Table x is based on the Strya Siddhinta, but that for the 


years from 500 to 999 ap. all the items are given. 


according to the Arya Siddhanta also, and that the adhike 
and Aeeya months, as well as the solar and lunar eclipses 
(from L’art de vérifier lee dates), are indicated in Table x. 
The author has given two sets of tables for finding the 
ending moment of the tifhi with still greater precision, 


four decimals of the day, in accordance with the Sirya 
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Siddhiinta and the Arya Siddhinta; of course, the process 


of calculation becomes more complicated when «a higher 


degree of precision is aimed at. A set of similar tables 
serves for finding the end of Naksatras and Yoras. Again, 
for the years from 1841 to 1920 4.p., which for practical 
purposes of to-day eall for a separate treatment, the same 
problems are worked out in ghafitda and palas in Tables 
ix and xi. And for the same period Table xiii furnishes 
the equation of true to mean sunrise for a number of 


important places in India from the 8th to the 35th degree 


of latitude, and Table xviii the true places of the sun and 
the planets for every tenth day, It is impossible to notice 
all the tables and their uses in a short review, but attention 
should be drawn to the planetary tables (xvii) by which 


the true place of the planets will be found for any time 


m accordance with the) Hindu method, and to the Eye-table, 


which gives the auxiliary tables constantly used, printed 
on a rather crowded folio pare (also issued separately 
mounted on strong paper) The Eye-table by itself 
stiffices to solve the usual chronological problems. 

As regards the methods of Mr. Swamikannu Pillai in 
general, they may safely be pronounced to be sound and 
correct, The nuthor has taken care to prove their 
correctness by calculating the same dates which have been 
calenlated by his predecessors, and showing that his 
method yields exactly the same results arrived at by 
them. His ingenuity in devising these methods, and his 
indefatigable perseverance in working them out in 
numerous tables, will ever command the sincere respect 
of all who are able to appreciate work of this kind. The 
author has rendered a great service to his science, and will 
have a lasting claim on our gratitude. It is fortunate that 
we now possess two works treating of Indian chronology 
in all its branches, the older one by Sewell and Dikshit, of 
which a third part has just appeared, and the work under 
review ; they may be said to be rival works, but they act 
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as supplement the one to the other, as either author takes | 
up an individual attitude towards his snbject, and in such “" 
eases the reader will always be the gainer. 
HERMANN JACORI. 

Bows, 





IxpiAN Cunonocraray., An Extension of the “INpiaN 
CALENDAR”, with working examples, by Ronert + 
SEWELL, late of His Majesty's Indian Civil Service. Sh 
Post 4to; pp. 187, including 25 tables. George Allen < 
and Co., Ltd.: London: 1912. ‘ 

The means of calculating and verifying Indian dates — 
are necessary not only to the epigraphist, who las to 
determine the equivalents pc, and a.p. of dates given 
in the records with which he deals and to arrange iis 
historical results accordingly, but also to the civil judge, 
who has to appreciate the authenticity and bearing of 
charters, deeds, bonds, and other documents produced as 
evidence in his court, and to various functionaries who 
have to verify, with a view to eligibility for adinission to 
the public service, ete., the ages of candidates as disclosed 
by the horoscopes which in India take the place of our 
certificates of birth and baptism. One work devoted to 
such calculation and verification has already been given to 
us by Mr. Sewell; namely, The Indian Calendar, whieh 
was published by him, in co-operation with the late 
Mr. Shankar Balkrishna Dikshit, in 1896, and of which 
an appreciative notice, with sample workings by it, was 
given by Professor Kielhorn in this Journal, 1896, p. 809 ff 
And that work has successfully stood the various testa 
which have been applied to it by all who have made 
use of it. 

It was found, however, that The Inelian Culendar was 
in some respects not full enough in explanation of the 
matters dealt with in it. The present work remedies 
that: it explains the reason for every step taken in 
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all caleulations made by means of it and Tie Indian 
Calendar; further, it gives sixty-three additional well- 
chosen examples (pp. $1 to 125) which illustrate practically 
calculations of every kind; and it makes several of the 
processes more simple and easy. In these respects the 
hook should be particularly useful to beginners, in 
addition to being serviceable to those who are already 
versed in its topic. 

Space does not permit of a detailed notice of Mr. Sewell’s 
new book. But some of the other special features in it 
may be indicated. 

Tables XVII to XTX, B, enable us to turn very easily 
results obtained by the First Arya-Siddhanta into results 
according to the Sirya-Siddhanta, and vice versa; so that 
a calculation by either authority gives us quickly the 
result by the other also, without our having to make 
a separate working in detail. 

Tables XX, A and B, save a great amount of trouble in 
calculating tropical sumbrantis: the first of them is new; 
the other is taken from Warren, but the decimal tigures, 
which are a great labour-saving device in actual work, are 


anew feature. 


Tables XXI and XXIV, with §§ 90-94, enable us to 
ealeulate mean lunar months and tithia* This is a new 
feature, and is likely to be of considerable use in disposing 
of some, at least, of the many historical dates which, 
examined by true time, do not give correct results, and 
have therefore been classed as “irregular”. <A case 
Ulustrating this is given as Example 24. 

Table XXIL shows at a glance, when the longitude of 
the sun, the moon, or any other ‘planet’, has been 
determined for any moment, the exact place of the 


1 The numbering of the tables runs on from after Table XVI, the lost 
table in The /ndian Calendar, 

* In the heading of Tuhle XXI, the words “ at the beginning " should 
be supplied before ‘of Aminta Chaitra™. | 
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‘planet® among the signs and the nakshatras. And 
Table XXUI, which is o reproduction of a table published 
by Dr. Schram, gives what may perhaps be found an 
easier means of calculating nakehatras and y dupes. 

Tables XX VII, A, to XXXV, with $8 130 to 187, are 
devoted to the cycles of Jupiter. Tho present treatment 
inelndes new and very easy means of finding the exact 
beginning, according to six different authorities, of any of 
the years of these cycles which are regulated by what is 
known as the mean-sign system, 

Table XXXVIIT, B, gives all the principal elements of 
the years A.D. 1901 to 1950 in continuation of Table I of 
The Indian Calendar, which covers the period a.p, 300 to 
1900, and thus makes the two books available for present 
times as well as past ones. In the other direction, if we 
Want to examine earlier dates on the lines of the present 
‘system of the calendar which was developed from about 
A.D. 400, Table XXXVIIT, A, gives the time of the Méha- 
sathkrinti according to the First Arya-Siddhinta for all 
years from B.c. 59 to a.p. 299: and Tables AXKAIX and 
XL, adapted from tables published by Professor Jacobi, 
enable us to make calculations back to B.c, SOO, 

Tables XLI, A and B. adapted from tables published 


by Sir Alexander Cunningham, give easy means —in fat, 


the easiest of all means— of finding the weekday of any 
Christian date from pc, 3200 to ap, 2400. This is 
constantly wanted by way of checking the results of all 
sorts of calculations, 

Mr. Sewell has now given us three works on the 
calculation of Indian dates - (1) The Inelian Calendar, 
with a contribution by Dr. Schram on Eclipses of the Sun 
in Indin ; (2) Kelipses of the Moon in Initia > and (3) the 
present work, Indian Chronogra phy. It would be 
invidious to make comparisons hetween his books and 
other works devoted to the same topic: and everyone 
will probably prefer to continue to use those processes 
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and tables with which he first beeomes familiar. But it 
may be said, without objection, that Mr. Sewell’s three 
books give results which are just as good as those given 
by any other books: even if his processes are in some 
enses not quite as short as others may be, they are probably 
easier to master and apply: and his Table I, with its 
continuation in Table XXXVIIT, B, of the present work, 
is particularly useful because of the great amount of data 
which it shows at a glance, for the whole period a.p, 300 
to 1950, instead of our having to work them out before 
we go on to other calculations for which they are needed 
as bases or as guides, 


me 


THE PERIPLUS OF THE ERYTHREHAN SEA. Translated 
from the Greek and annotated by Winrren H. 
ScHorr, A.M., Secretary of the Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia. Medium 8vo: pp. 323; and a map. 
Longmans, Green, & Co.; London, Bombay, and 
Caleutta: 1912. 


As is well known, the Mepirdous rijs "Epufpas Oadtaaens 


is an account of the personal experiences of someone who 
was engaged in the sea-borne trade, carried on mostly by 


coasting, from the Red Sea and the northern parts of the 


enst coast of Africa to India and down its western coast 
from the Indus to Cape Comorin and Ceylon: the author's 
statements regarding parts beyond that point seem to 
be based on hearsay. The value of the work lies in the 
number of places which it mentions, and the information 
which it gives about them, their surroundings, and their 
trade. And this new translation, with its copious accom- 
paniment of notes, a variety of well-selected ilustrations, 
and a full and eareful index, will be found «a valuable 
contribution to our study of the details of the work. But 
it is to he regretted that the occasion was not utilized to 
give us also n new edition of the text, with the differing 
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readings of the two manuscripts and the emendations 
proposed by the various editors of the work. The 
published texts, which range in date from 1533 to 1883. 
are not easily accessible for comparison. But, in places 
where the present translation differs at all substantially 
from that which was given by Mr. McCrindle in the 
fadian Antiquary, vol. 8 (1879), pp. 107-51," we should 
like to have the means of estimating the merits of the 
two renderings, Also, we who have lived in Western and 
Southern India think that we might perhaps do something 
more towards identifying some of the places which still 
remain unrecognized, if we had before us the forms in 
which the names are actually presented in the original 
and the emendations which have been suggested. 

I cannot attempt a general review of Mr. Schoff's hook, 
but will only notice a few special points. 





The author of the Periplus is not known: so we have 
no guide of that kind towards determining its date. 
There is, however, no room for doubt that the work 
belongs to the first century: and the issues are narrowed 
to two particular times in that period. Mr. MeCrindle 
followed the view that the work was written between 
4D. 80 and 89 (TA, 8,108), Mr. Sehotf has preferred to 
place it in A.p. GO ( p15) Each auth rity has stated his 
reasons, Which are found mostly in references which the 
work makes to historical rulers of countries which were 
not Indian. J must consider the matter from only the 
Indian point of view. ; 

The Periplus mentions three Indian kings by name, 
Two of them (§ 52) are “the elder Saraganes” [MoCrindle] 
or “the elder Saraganus” [Schoff'], who was apparently 
before the author's time. and “ Sandanes " [MeC.] or 
“Sandares” [Sch.], who was a contemporary of the 


* Tt was also republished separately, in the «une yoar, with a trans- 
lation of Arrian’s Account of the Voyage of Nearkhos, 
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author! In the first of these we certainly seem to 
have a Satakarni king: but whether he may be the 
Arishta(karman) of the Vishnu-Purana, as is conjectured 
by Mr. Schoff, we really cannot say. The other is. 
supposed to be the Sundara-Satakarni of the Puranas; 
which is quite possible if we are to take the form with r 
(not m) in the last syllable. But, in any ease, we have no 
independent means of fixing the date either of Arishta- 
karman or of Sundara, and of arriving thereby at a date 


_ for the Periplus. 


The third king (§ 41) is “Mambaros” [MeC.]* or 
“ Nambanus” [Seh.]. This is certainly the great Kshaha- 
rita king Nahapfina, well known from inscriptions and 
eoing® He was a foreign invader, apparently o Pahlava 


or Palhava, ie. of Parthian extraction. He established 
“himself first in Kathiawar, and then acquired some of the 


territory on the mainland, on the north of the Narbadi, 
as far as Ujjain. He then annexed, below that river, 
Southern Gujarat and the Northern Konkan, with Niisik, 
the northern parts at least of Poona and Ahmednagar, and 


probably Khandésh; wresting from the Sitakarpi kings 


of the Dekkan those parts of these territories which lie 
above the Western Ghauts, if not also the country 
between the Ghauts ond the sea: And finally, after 
reigning for not less than 46 years,’ he was overthrown 
by the great Sitavahana-Sitakarni king Gautamiputra- 
Sri-Sitakarni. In close connexion with Nahapina we 

1 See fully, the quotation from § 52 on p. 751 below, 

2 It can only be by o slip of the pen that Mr. MeCrindle presented 
this name as “* Mombaros”, with o (instead of a) in the first syllable: see— 
this Journal, 1907. 143, note 1. In fnet, on a subsequent oocasion, in 
fod. Ant., 18, $25, he used the form * Mambares”. 

* On some of bis coins his name appears as NAHNAN A, with omission 
of the a of the second syllable, and with the Latin H, 4, used along with 
Grook letters, For the transformation of the Nahpana, thus written, 
into Nampans, Mampans, Mambana, (Mambara), see this Journal, 
1007. 1043, note 2. 

4 His 46th year is mentioned in an inscription at Junnar: Liders, 
List of the Brihmt Inscriptions, Epi. Jved., vol. 10, appendix, No. 1174. 
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have a ruler named Chashtana, —not mentioned in the 
Periplus, but known from coins and an inscription, and 
noticed by Ptolemy with the information that his capital 
was Ujjain (IA, 13. 359)— who either was Nahapiina’s 
to-regent at Ujjain, or was his suecessor, or else was both 
his co-regent and his suceessor.! 

Now, the so-called Saka era, beginning in A.D. 78, was 
certainly founded either by Nahapana or by Chashtana ; 
in the sense, of course, not that either of them formally 


proclaimed the establishment of an era to commemorate “a 
any particular event, but that the opening years of the / 
era in question were the years of the reign of one or the é 


other of them, which grew into an era in consequence of 
the next ruler continuing the reckoning so started, instead 
of introducing a new reckoning according to his own 
regnal years. But, if the Periplus was written in ap. 60, 
then Nahapéna, who is known to have reigned for not -: 
less than 46 years, must be placed in or about ap. 52-78, 


and the era of a.p. 78 was founded by Chashtana. If, on 


the other hand, Nahapina began to reign in A.D, 78, then ~ 
the Periplus was not written in ap, 60, but is to be placed © 
between A.D, 80 and 892 ’ 
This latter view is the one Which seems the right one 
to me, judging the matter by what we know of the Indian . 
history of the time. The Periplus tells us in § 38 that . 
in its author's time “Seythia", by which it Means our \ 
modern Sind, was subject to « Parthinn princes, who are aA 
_ perpetually at strife among themselves, expelling each the “4 
+ other” [MeC.], or “ Parthian princes who are constantly ; 
J For the course of events just after the death of Nahapding, nee this < 
Journal, 1010, 21, 


* Mr. Schoff has conjectured that before 40. 73 there may have been 

A predecessor of Nahipina bearing the snine mane (pp, 108 £., Dog), 

But it is difficult to recognize any good lusis for ihe suggestion of 

# doplication of the name. Tt appears to rest. an the point that the 

cere lisa ag ell stead of faces ; this, however, Seems to be 
doe to different die-cutters mving taken the heads from a numbe 

diferent Roman coins: see this Jonvals. 1008, 551, eta & cuenbee ct 
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driving each other out" [Sch.]. And there is every 


reason to regard Nahapana as having been of Parthian 
extraction (see p. 785 above): at any rate, we may safely 
treat him as one of these “ Parthian " princes, who, more 
able and enterprising than the others, struck out a new 
line and turned his attention to a conquest of territories 
ontside Sind, in preference to continuing the unending 
strife in Sind itself. But such a state of affairs in Sind 
cannot have arisen until after the death of Gondophernés, 
who was reigning over a wide territory, which ineluded 
Sind, from a.p. 20 or 21 down to at least ap. 46-! and 
we certainly cannot make the 46 or more years of the 
reign of Nahapina fit in to the 32 years between 
4.D. 46 and 78. I am therefore of opinion that Nahapana's 
reign dates from a.p. 78, and consequently that the 
Periplus must have been written after that year, and is 
to be placed between a.p. 80 and 89, or we may sny, 
roughly, about a.p. 85. 


The Periplus mentions the capital of Nahapana's 
territory by the name Minnagara (§ 41), and tells us 
that much eotton cloth was brought down from it to 
Barygaza, which is the modern Broach in Gujarat, 
Bombay. There were two cities bearing the name 
Minnagara in the western parts of India* The other 
was the capital of what the work calls “Scythia” (see 
p. 786 above), and was situated in the delta of the Indus. 
apparently on or near to the main stream, the central one 
of the seven which made the “seven mouths" of the river. 

Mr. Schotf has mentioned (p. 180) proposals to identify 
the Minnagara in which we are interested with Indore, 
and with Madhyamika, which is the modern Nagari on 

' See this Journal, 1906, 234. 

* Minnagara is taken, I believe, a5 a hybrid word meaning “a city of 
the Mins, the Scythiang". The name of a third Minnagarn or Minagara, 


which is placed by Ptolemy on or near the Gangetic Gulf (LA, 13. #4), 
must have some different explanation. 


(a 2 
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the north of Chitér, in Rajputina, But Nagari is too far 
to the north; and Indore is unsuitable for other reasons. 

No such name as Minnagara is traceable now. But 
& Minagara, which is certainly Nahapina’s Minnagara, is 
also mentioned by Ptolemy (1A, 13. 359), and the position 
assigned to it by him, with respect to Ujjain, makes it 
practically certain to me that it is the modern Déhad in 
the Pafich Mahals, “As the name Dohad (or ‘two 
boundaries’) implies, the town is situated on the line 
separating Malwa& on the east from Gujarat on the west. 
It is a place of considerable traffic, commanding one of 
the main lines of communication between Central India 
and the seaboard.”! And a study of the sheets of the 
Indian Atlas shows that it is just the place through which 
there would go the trade from Ujjain (and of course other 
parts of Malwa) to Broach, which is mentioned in § 48 of 
the Pertplus. 


= 


The Pertplus alludes in § 51 to the ereat inland trading 
route Trom the east coast, in the Kistna District, right 
across India diagonally via Tagara, which is Tér in the 
Nizam’s Dominions*® and Paithan, to Barygaza, Broach. 
And in respect of the last part of the route it says that 
the consignments from those two towns “ are carried down 
on wagons to Garugaza along roads of extreme difficulty ” 
[MeC.]; or “are brought down to Bary gaza hy Warons 
and through great tracts without roads” [Seh.]; or, again 
(as I would put it),“are brought down to Barygaza by 


| Imperial Gazetteer of Indin (1908), vol. 11, p. 366, 

? See this Journal, 11. a7 f The nome of this Place unfortunately 
figures in the Imperial Gazetteer of India (1008) na ** "Thair H from ioe 
of the misspelt forms in which it has been shown in map, ete, The 
name ia Tér; not Tair, Thir, or Thair, In the Tenperrint Gazetteur, 
vol, 23, the notes on the pluce eliould have been given uoder  Tor™ on 
p. 251, and the cross-reference ** See Ter” should have been given under 
“Thair” on p. 2H. 
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wagon-roads and through vast places that have no proper 
roads at all,”? | 

In connexion with this route there has remained, over- 
looked, a question to which Mr. Schotf has now drawn 
uttention: namely, why was the traffic taken on from 
Paithan to Broach instead of being diverted to some 
nearer and more easily aceessible port ? 


The Periplus mentions in § 52 Kalliéna, that is, Kalyan - 


in. the ‘Phana District, on the Ulhas River which flows into 


Bombay Harbour, and speaks of it as “a city which was. 
raised to the rank of a regular mart in the times of the 


elder Saraganes, but after Sandanes became its master its 
trade was put under the severest restrictions ; for if Greek 
vessels, even by accident, enter its ports, a guard is put on 


board and they are taken to Barugaza” [MeC.]; or as_ 


a city “which in the time of the elder Saraganus became 


a lawful market-town ; but since it came into the 
possession of Sandares the port is much obstructed, and 


Greek ships landing there may chance to be taken to 
Barygaza under guard” [Sch.]. Mr. Schoff has observed 
(p. 196) that Kalyan would be the natural terminus of the 


Tér—Paithan route? And he has suggested that :—“ The 


obstruction of that port by the Saka power in Gujarat 


foreed the tedious overland extension of the route, through 


the mountains, to Barygaza.” Here by “the Saka power” 
he means Nahapaina and his people. I would supplement 
his suggestion as follows :— 


' The words are:— Kardyera: 84 ¢f attire wopeloiy Quefar wal drwdlais 
eeyiora; see the extract given in Archwol, Serr, Wea, Jnd., vol. 3, 
p Ad, note, 

* There is no question about Kalyan having been a trading place of 
some importance in the time with which we are dealing: merchants and 
goldsmiths of Kalvin are mentioned in some of the inscriptions at 
Kanberi and Junner ; Loders, List of the Brahmi Inscriptions, Nos. 86, 


Ms, 100, 1001, 1024, 1177. Bot whether it became a seaport in that. 


jerial, i4 another question: Ptolemy does nob mention the place ; 
antl it must have hud easy access to Broach along the coast, inland, 
without having to use boats, 


c _ 
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It is certainly the case that there might have been laid 
out from Paithan to Kalyin, via Junnar and the Ninaighit 
Pass a route which would have been some eighty miles 
shorter than the route from Paithan to Broach, and of 
which the Ghaut portion would have been much easier 
than the forty or so miles of very diffienlt descent from 
the north-west corner of the Nasik District via Peint into 
Gujarat. But Broach seems to have been from a very 
early time the great collecting and distributing centre, in 
the trade with the West, for all inland parts: the Periplus : 
mentions not only the trade into Broach from the Tér and 
Paithay route, and that from Minnagara (Dohad) and 
Ujjain, but also a trade via Proclais or Poelais from Kabul 
and those parts (§ 48), and a trade from the western parts 
of China through Bactria (§ 64). The overland route | 
from the Kistna District via Tér and Paithan had been : 
laid out partly to meet the requirements of those two 
cities and no doubt of other places along the road, and 
partly in order to avoid the long and tedious coasting 
voyage all round the south of India, with the danger fro 
the pirates who infested a portion at least of the west 
eoast (§ 53): and for this last reason, since the snid 
pirates can have had no difficulty in commanding the 
approaches to Kalyan, the route was taken straight on 
to Broach, instead of turning from Pasithan to the const 
with the object of being continued thence by sea or by 
land to Broach, One of the Sitakarni kings, “the elder 
‘Saraganus”, probably finding himself able to cope with 
the pirates, sought to establish Kalyin as a rival of - 
Broach. Then Nahapina blockaded Kalyfin, expressly 
in order to maintain the commercial supremacy of Broach, 
And it was probably a quarrel over this matter which 
started hostilities between Nahapana and the Sitakarni 


_ } The ancient importance of these two places is well known from the 
Saseriptions at them. | | 
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kings, and ended in Nahapaina acquiring 4 considerable 
part of their western territories. 


In § 47 the Periplus mentions two Indo-Greek kings of 
previous times, Apollodotus and Menander, and tells us 
that their coins were still in current use at Broach. 

In connexion with this, Mr. Schoff has summarized as 
follows (p. 184) the account of M enander given in a leading 
textbook on the early history of India :— 

“Tn the years 155-158 [n.c.) a Greek King Mennnder, 
apparently a brother of Apollodotus, whose capital was Cabul, 
annexed the entire Indus Valley, the peninsula of Surishtra 
(Syrastrene) [Kathiiwir) and other territories on the western 
coast; oceupied Mathura: besieged Madhyamika (now Nagari— 
near Chitor), and threatened the capital, Paitaliputra, which is 
the modern Patna. Menandor had to retire, however, to Bactria. 
He is supposed to have been a convert to Buddhism, and has 
been immortalized under the name of Milinda in a celebrated 
dialogue entitled The Questions of Milinda, which is one of the 
most noted books in Buddhist literature.” 


To that we must add that the aceount taken over by 





Mr, Schoff says further that Menander “invested Saketam 
in southern Qudh.” Also, that it is part and parcel of 


i treatment which includes the Sutiga king Pushyamitra: 
and the grammarian Patatijals. 

We need nob hesitate about accepting the identification 
of Menander with the Milinda of the Pali work, the 
Milindapatha. And that work presents him as reigning 
at Sagala, which is Sialkot in the Panjab,' and as being 
a powerful, wise, and learned king, fond of discussions 
with wandering teachers, who eventually, under the effect — 
of the answers which he received to the questions put by 
him to the Buddhist Nagaséna, became converted to 
Buddhism, and abdicated in order to spend his remaining 

' See my article “*Sigala, Sakala, the City of Milinda and Mihirakula” 


in the Acts of the Fourteenth Oriental Congress, Algiers, 1905, vol. 1), 
_ » Ae | . 


shag. 1012. 5 
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days in the practice of religion. For the rest, it is 


necessary, no doubt, in writing «a history, to try to fill 
in details, more or less. And from such a point of view 
we may admit provisionally some of the achievements 
attributed to Menander by the writer who is quoted by 


“Mr. Schotf; only remarking that in the references made 


by Patafijali under Panini, 3, 2. 111, to the Yavana, the 
Greek, who besieged Sakéta and Madhyamika, there is 
nothing to identify the besieger with Menander or any 


other individual, and that there is still less reason for 


referring those two sieges with such contidence to the 
exact years B.C. 155-158: that is all conjecture. But 
there are two items in this account —the occupation of 
Mathura and the threatening of Pataliputra— which we 
are quite unable to endorse. 

These two items rest on the authority of a work 


entitled Gargi-Satihita which was brought to notice by 


Professor Kern in 1865, in his edition of the Brihat- 


Suthhité, preface, p, 35 ff, and was referred by him to | ; 


about #.¢. 50. A chapter in this work, bearing the name 


Yugapurana, professes to five, in the usnal prophetic = 


style of the Puriinas, an account (but uo very elementary 


one) of the kings of the Kali ave. Jt mentions the 


Saisuniiga kings, and then Saligika, who was according 
to the Bhagavata-Purana the great-grandson, and according 


to the Vishnu the great-great-grandson, of Asika, And 


it then makes a statement translated by Professor Kern 
ns follows :— 

Then the viciously valiant Greeks, aftor reducing Saketa, 
Pancila-country, and Mathura, will reach (or take) Kusumadhvaja 


_ (Palibothra);' Pushpapura (Palibothra) being reached (or taken) 


* But Kusumadhvaja, ‘havin 
Kimaléva: the city was Kusu 
suit the verse, It might be 
a corrupt reading for Awetene-cth haem, with pron understood ; ec, “*(the 
evy) named Kusuma(pura)": but the reading is “dhrajam ; 
characteristic of the text. 3 


& the dower-banner’, would be the god 
mapura, which name, however, did not 


and it is 


urged, perhaps, that Kusnmedheajam ix a 
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all provinces will be in disorder, undoubtedly i POE The 
fiercely fighting Greeks will not stay in Madhyadéa; there will 


be a cruel, dreadful war in their own kingdom, caused (?) between 
themselves, Then, in the course of the Yuga, at the end of the ar 


Greek reign, seven mighty kings will be in alliance (? or have 
we to read Sdketa, in Saketa),” 

It is not easy to understand how, even so long ago as. 
in 1865, this Yugapuriina chapter came to be accepted 
seriously, and to be referred to the first century Bc. Its 


corrupt and otherwise peculiar diction —(both features 


are amply illustrated in the extracts given by Professor 
Kern)— indicate a quite late origin, And its apocryphal 


_eharacter is fully disclosed by the point that it assigns 


to the Saisundga kings, who preceded by some time the 
Mauryas, a period of 5505 years, 5 months, 5 days, and 
5 muldrtas:" that is, among the kings of the Kali age, 


which only began in nc, 3102, we are to find room for — 


a dynasty which reigned for 5505 years before the year 
2781 expired, = nc. 321, the initial date of the first 
Maurya king, Chandragupta. | 

There certainly was an early writer named Garga: he 


flourished about a.p. 400, and wrote on astronomy and 


astrology; and a work by him would very likely be 
known as the Girgi- Samhita, though Bhattotpala 
(A.D. 966), who quotes many of his statements, does not 
seem to use such an expression. But, even if the Gargi- 


Samhita thus brought to our notice represents his work in 


any way, we may be sure that he did not write the 
Yugapurina chapter; and we may safely dismiss the 


statements of that chapter as worthless for any historical — 


purposes, as regards either Menander or anyone else. 
' Why did not the author round off this statement by saying 5855: 


years? Apparently, only because he could not cram the word pafehidéw, 
“fifty ", into his verse. 
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In “ RAmacaniraMAnasa”™ Eth “RaMAyana”. By LP. 
Tessrroni. Reprinted from the Giornale della Societa 
Asiatica Italiana, vol, xxiv, 1911. 

Ever since Growse published his translation of the 
Ramaceritamanase students have recognized that that 
work was in no sense a slavish imitation of the Aamdayana 
of Valmiki. 

“The general plan and arrangement of the incidents are 
necessarily much the same, but there is a difference in the 
touch in every detail, and the two poems vary as widely as 
any two dramas on the same mythological subject by two 
different Greek tragedians ... The two agree only in the 
browlest outlines. The episodes so freely introduced by both 
poets are, for the most part, entirely dissimilar, and even in 
the main narrative some of the most important incidents, such 
ng the breaking of the bow and the contention with Paradéuraiima, 
are differently placed, and assume a very altered complexion. 


In other passages, where the story follows the same lines, | | 


whatever Valmiki has condensed—as, for example, the description 
of the marringe festivities —Tulsi Dis has expanded: and where 
the older poet has lingered most his successor has hastened on 
most rapidly,” ’ 

While students of Hindi literature have admitted the 
correctness of the above statements, they have had no 
opportunity for entering into details, Hindi literature— 
n discovery, to Europeans, of only some twenty or thirty 
years ago—was a vast and unexplored continent, and 
the few pioneers could do little more than map out its 
main features. It is encouraging to see these labours 
bearing fruit. Europe is beginning to recognize that 
the vernacular literature of India offers new reerions 
awaiting conquest, and new subjects of ivetbapation! is 
the pamphlet named at the head of this notice we have 
an example. Signor Tessitori has done what we have 
all wished to see done, but for which we pioneers never 
have had time or opportunity, 


' Growse, Introduction to his Translation, 
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The poet himself (i, 7) says that his work is based 
upon Valmikis Ramayana, “and ocensionally on other 
sources” (Avecid anyato pi), and taking this statement 
is his text Signor Tessitori proceeds to compare the two 
poems in detail. The question of the other sources is 
not touched by him, but he shows clearly that Tulasi Dasa 
has on the whole followed the general path taken by 
Valmiki. Omitting the first part of Book i and nearly 
the whole of the last book, which in the Rimacaritaminasa 
are quite independent, the most serious discrepancies 
between the two works oceur in the sixth book—the 
Yieddhakinda of Valmiki and the Lathbakdnda of Tulasi 
Disa. Here there is great confusion in the accounts of 
the various combats, one fight being exchanged for another, 
and the acts of this hero being attributed to that. Signor 
Tessitor’'s explanation of this is ingenious, but to my 
mind not altogether convinemg. It is that even we, 
with our clearly printed texts and modern apparatus, find 
it ditheult to follow the complicated action of Valmiki's 
Vuddhakinda, and that Tulasi Dasa, handicapped by his 
clumsy manuscript, simply made mistakes. I shall return 
to this later on. 









Other differences between the two poems are shown 
lo be due to: various causes: Such are, for instance, 
‘ulust Disa's desire to shorten his work. This led him 
to omit some episodes, and in other cases to combine two 
of Valmiki’s episodes into one. In making omissions he 
has now and then retained a few words corresponding 
to words in Vilmikis poem, which were there important 
hut which in the Rimacaritaminasa, with the episode 
wanting, are quite superfluous. Another reason for the 
differences is the poetic originality and the command of 
vocabulary possessed by the later poet. He disdained 
to use Valmiki's language, and substituted new and fresh 
similes for those of his predecessor, In spite of this 
Signor Tessitori has collected quite a number of instances 
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In whieh, consciously or unconsciously, he has repeated 
the very words of Valmiki. 

Another question raised by Signor Tessitori is what 
recension of the Ramayana —the Western (4), the 
Bengali (8), or the Northern (()—was used by Tulasi 
Disa, The main results are as follows :— 

l. Tulast Disa follows C in giving the story of Rima 
down to his arrival in Citrakiita. 

2. He follows 2 from the return to Avédhyii of Sumantra 
to the end of the aAranyakdnda, and perhaps also for 
a good part of the Aiskindhaikdnda, 

%. He follows C from the beginning of the Yuddhakinda 
(T. D's Loikdkigda) down to Rima's ascent of Suvéla 
after the Crossing of the Ocenn. 

4. He follows #8 from the beginning of the combats with 
the Riksasas (8, vi, 17) to the end of the Ynddhakanda. 

Now, all this is interesting and important. It throws 
much light om the origin of the Ramacaritamanasa, and 
also on the question of what version of the Riméyana 
was corrent in Audh and Benares in the days of Tulasi 
Dasa, te. in the latter half of the Seventeenth century,! 
but it seems to me that there is a probable explanation 
of the discrepancies between the two poems whieh has 
not been taken into account by Signor Tessitori, He 
has gone on the assumption that Tulasi Dasa had a 
manuscript of the Rimiyana by him, and that he consulted 
it as he went along. That hence his variations, except 
in the Laikakdnda, were deliberate. This method of 
writing, with a manuscript within reach, is the way 
& student in Europe would go to work, but it cannot 
he thought that an Indian poet would labour on such 
lines. Tulasi Disa was a Vaisnava asectic, brought up 
by a Guru in the fear and love of Rama, Under this 
Guru he received his education and, if that was anything 


ae SSihappe en this wks worth remembering that Tulasi [Maa wrote 
he fdla-, Ayodhyd-, and Arcnyo-kdedas in Ayodhya, but the remaining 
iindasin Benares. Cf. iv, 1. ce ee ee 
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like the education of a literary Vaisnava of the present 
day, he learned the whole of the Valmiki Ramiyana off 
by heart while yet a boy, and was also familiar with 
the numerous other versions of the story. When he 
wrote his poem it was unnecessary for him to consult 
any manuscript. When he followed Valmiki it was 
merely a case of conscious or unconscious memory, and 
when he departed from it it was either unconscious 
failure of memory or else a deliberate choice of the 
account given in some other work. We have seen that 
Tulast Disa states in so many words that he consulted 
other sources besides the epie of Valmiki. The com- 
mentators agree in mentioning three works as having 
been used by him —the Adhydima - Ramdyane, the 
Bhusundi-Ramdayanc, and the Vasistha-sanhité, Although 
signor Tessitori draws attention also (p. 110) to points 
of agreement with the Raghuvatnéa, I venture to think 
that he has laid too little stress on the importance of these 
extraneous sources, The Shiusewndi-Kaimdayana I have 
never seen, nor do IT know if MSS. of it exist, but the 
other two works are well known and easily obtainable. 
An examination of these would very probably explain 
differences between the works of Tulasi Disa and Valmiki 
ina manner more simple than that employed by Signor 
Tessitori. Of one thing Lam certain. Tulasi Disa wrote 
his poem with his whole being saturated not only with 
Valmiki's Ramiavana, but also with all the other then 
existing Vaisnava works dealing with the history of the 
Master whom he adored. The idea of checking his 
literary references was unknown ‘to him. If he quoted 
he often no doubt quoted with verbal inecorrectness, as 
learned Pandits do at the present day, and I daresay 
that he himself would often have been puzzled to say 
on What particular work he founded the expressions 
used by him in any particular passage. 

In one respect I heartily agree with Signor Tessitori. 
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He lays stress upon Tulasi Dasa's originality. Tulasi 
Dasa was o great poet, and though here and there his 
memory may have played tricks with him and led him 
to make unintended quotations, asa whole he deliberately 
avoided copying Valmiki’s language or borrowing his 
similes, On the other hand, I cannot look upon the 
Variations of the sixth book as due to misunderstanding 

of Valmiki's: sequence of events or to mental confusion, 

If my belief is right, Tulasi Dasa was familiar with every 

step in the sequence of events from his boyhood. If his 
-acconnt differs from that given by the recensions of the 
Raimiyana now available to us, it can only be that ¢ither 
he had been taught recension unknown to us, or else 
that he deliberately abandoned Valmiki and adopted the = 
account of some other authority. 

Although I have ventured to differ from Signor Tessitori 
in one not unimportant particular, I would strongly 
recommend all students of Tulasi Disa to stud y his paper. 
It is full of valuable comparisons and of suggestive 
remarks, and it must necessarily be taken into serious 
account in all future investigations as to the connexion 
between the two great poets of the Glory of the House 


1Oe Bagh, GEORGE A, CGRiERSON, | 
CAMBERLEY, a 
March 26, 1912. Es 
A CaTaLoour or THE Tawi Books ix rue Lumary or 
THE Barris, Museum. Compiled by L. D. Barwerr, ‘ 
ALA. Litt.D. and the lateG. U. Pore, D.D. Loudon, L909, ; 
A CaTaLogue or THE KaNxwapa, Bapaga, axp Kure 
Books in the same, Compiled by L, D, BaRyerr, 
M.A, Litt.D, London, 1910. Se 


A CaTaLoeuE oF THE TELUGU Books in the same, 
Compiled by the same. London, 1919. | 


I spare my readers the usual remarks that should ‘ 


at commence a notice of such works as the above. We all 
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know them off by heart. They should refer to the 
apparent dryness of the subject, to the real value and 
interest in the entalogue of a great library, and to the 
labour and learning involved in its preparation. Every 
member of the Royal Asiatie Society will admit the last 
two, and most will deny the tirst. I shall therefore 
consider such a preface to be taken as read and go at once 
to the heart of the subject, 

The three catalogues of Dravidinn languages are built 
upon the same lines as the preceding excellent Oriental 
cotalogues of Professor Blomhardt. They heavily add to 
the debt which students owe to the British Museum, and 
they exhibit Professor Barnett's learning and accuracy in 
a department of scholarship with which few of us are 
familiar, In one respect they show a marked improve- 
ment. From the former catalogues all mention of 
dictionaries and grammars written in English for English 
renders was exelnded. Here we have at least all the 
Woden ones, 

Kxamination of these volumes shows the amazing 
richness of our national library in works by modern 
Dravidian outhors. As regards: earlier works it 15 
naturally not so eomplete, but even here we find many 
rare treasures, To give even a cursory account of the 
contents would be manifestly impossible, and so I shall 
contine myself to a few important topies in each language. 
[tis almost needless to say that if I mention omissions it 
18 not in a spirit of complaint. 

In Tamil the old literature is well represented. We 
tind all the principal editions of the Tol-bappiya, the 
Meret of Tirn-valluvar, the poems of Auvaiyar, the Véal- 
adiyar, Kamban's Ramdyauu, the famous dictionary 
named the Divdhint, Pavanandi's grammar the Von-nill, 
and similar classical works, The only name which I have 
not suceeeded in finding is that of the Cint@mani, an 
mmonymous romantic poem by a Jain writer whom 
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Caldwell dates as not later than the tenth century, The 
older printed Tamil books also appear in considerable 
numbers, There does not appear to be any copy of what 
8 usually said to be the first of all—the Doctrinu 
Christam, translated into Tamil by Anriquez (Cochin, 
1579)—but there is a complete copy of the translation 
of the whole Bible by Ziegenbalg, Schultze, and Griindler 
(1714-28). There are also the Rhenius Bible of 1 27-335, 
the Fabricius Old Testament (1777, the F. New Testament 
is missing), the de Melho New ‘Testament (Colombo, 
1759), and the Cramer Gospel of St. Matthew (Colombo, 
1741). The list of Beschi’s works is a long one, and, se 
far as modern reprints are concerned, it is apparently 
complete, but there are none of the old original editions. 
f may note that a bibliography of Beschi by Vinson is 
printed in the Revue Linguistique, «xxiii, pp. 1 ff., 1900. 
As already mentioned, it is a great comfort to find all the. 
modern grammars and dictionaries grouped under their 
respective heads in the Subject-index. One important 
work of this class has appeared since the catalogue was 
“wW compiled, viz. The Twentieth Century Tienal Dictionary, 

‘by P. Ramanathan (Madras, 1009), Tt is not suited for 
beginners, as the whole is in Tamil, 

As regards Kannada, while there are all the modern 
grammars and dictionaries, I note that the rrammars of 
Carey (Serampore, 1817) and MeKerrel] (Madras, 1520) 
aré missing. The three forms of Canarese — ancient, 
mediaeval, and modern—are all fully represented. For 
the ancient dialect we have the Perrajpa Kamayuna (about é 
1100 a.p.), Aggala’s Cundra-prabhe Purina (1189), Naya- Bi 
varmas Grammar and Aavydvalokana (1 145), Kegiraja’s 
(thirteenth century) Sabdamanidarpane, and Sadaksati's 
(seventeenth century) Réajudsekhuravilian nnd. Sahara. 
sikoravildse, but not his Vreabhéndravijaya, For 
mediaeval Kannada we have Somesvara’s (fourteenth. 

century) Satake and other works, Bhima's Basava Purdea: & 
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(1869), Kumara Vyisa's (sixteenth century) Bhiarate, 
Kumara Valmiki's (1590) Radmdayona, the Disapadas 
(from 1530), and Laksmniga’s Jatmini Bharata (1760). 

In Telugu, besides the modern grammars we have 
Carey's Grammar (Serampore, 1814), but not W. Brown's 
(Madras, 1507 and 1817). C. P. Brown is, on the other 
hand, very fully represented. The earliest specimen of 
the Bible is the Serampore edition of the Synoptic Gospels 
(1812). This was the first printed. The list of later 
versions gives a complete series of typical examples. The 
Mahabharata and the Grammar attributed to Nannaya 
(eleventh century) appear in several editions of each, 
All the great writers of the sixteenth century, the 
* Augustan age of Telugu literature”, are well represented. 
There are several editions of the Sriréciscd-manti-caritra 
of Allasiini Peddanna, “the Grandsire of Telugu poetry,” 
one of Krenn Riya's Amuktamalyada, three of Nandi 
Timmanna's Pairiydtapaharces, the same number of 
Siranna’s Aulipiirnddoya, and two of his ingenious 
Raghava-pindaviya. Finally, the list of editions. of 
Vémana, probably the greatest of all the Telugu writers 
of the sixteenth century, and certainly the most popular, 
eovers nearly two columns. 

The above gives a very imperfect idea of the Dravidian 
literary treasures to be found in the British Museum. 
! have confined my remarks nearly entirely to classical 
literature and to early printed books. It is unnecessary 
to point out that entries dealing with these form but 
a small proportion of the whole. The rest, dealing with 
modern literature, cannot here be described. Considerations 
of space, and also of my own incapacity, forbid it. A few 
words are necessary to explain the share of the, late 
Dr. Pope, clortim et venerabile nomen, on the title-page 
of the Tamil catalogue. The work was commenced by 
him more than twenty years ago, but he was unable to 
bring his task to completion. Professor Barnett revised 
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and rewrote his deseriptions, and catalogued the numerous 
works acquired during the succeeding fifteen years. In 
this way the original number of titles became fully 
trebled. It now only remains to congratulate Professor 
Barnett on the completion of these three monumental 
volumes. So far as IT am aware, there is nothing like 
them in any other European language, and if in spite of 
this I ask for more, it is only in the hope that the set will 
be soon completed by a volume for Malayalam. 
GEORGE A. GRIERSON, 
CaMRAERLEY. 
March 23, 19.13. 


THe ARCHMOLOGICAL SURVEY OF MayuRABHANJA, By 
NAGENDRANATH Vasu. Vol. I. Caleutta, 1911. 
THe Mopern Buppuism anp Irs Fou.owers rs Orussa. 
By Nacenpraxatn Vasu. With an Introduction by 
ManAMAnorapuyAya HAnapeasip Suasrri. Caleutta, 

111. 

The first of these volumes contains the results of 
archmological and antiquarian investigations in the State 
of Morbhanj in Orissa during 1907-9, conducted under 
the enlightened patronage of the Maharaja, whose recent 
death adds a tragic interest to the work. Tho body of 
the book comprises a series of reports on the antiquities 
and history of a number of sites visited in the course of 
the survey, with an appendix containing text and fac- 
similes of eight copper-plate inscriptions. To this 1s 
prefixed an introduction on the various religions that have 
left their traces in the antiquities or spiritual life of the 
district. The second chapter treats of Buddhism, tracing 
istor, fifteenth century, and 
showing how it lingered on in half-conseious existence in 
these regions until 1875, when Bhima Arakshita began 
to preach the Mahima-dharma, boldly combining Buddhist 
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and Vaishnava theology into « curious doctrine that has: 
much in common on its practical side with the Hina-vina 
and on its theoretical side with the Mahfi-yina, This 
chapter on Buddhism, reprinted with an introduction 
from Mahimahopidhyiya Haraprasid Sastri, forms The 
Modern Buddhism, 

Almost every form of Hindu religion has left its mark 
in Morbhanj. Not least has been the influence of the 
Sauras, with which our author begins his introduction. 
He holds “ that the Magas or Seythie Brilimanas were the 
first to introduce the worship of the image of the Sun 
into India”, and sees their descendants in the modern 
Aigirasa Brahmans—a view that may possibly be right, 
but still awaits decisive evidence to prove it. Saiva and 
Sikta influences have also been powerful ; and Jainism 
has left many remarkable monuments. Curiously enough, 
Vaishnavism, although the dominant church for many 
centuries in these regions, is not at all well represented in. 
their antiquities. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting part of this interesting 
survey is the chapter on Buddhism. In his valuable 
History of the Bengali Longuage and Literature Mr. Dinesh 
Chandra Sen has vividly shown us low deeply the thought 
of many early nominally Vaishnava poets of Bengal was 
coloured with ideas derived from Maha-yana theology. 
Pandit Nagendranith Vasu, following the same line of 
investigation, brings the history of Buddhism in Orissa 
down to the present day. He finds distinct traces of 
Mahi-yina cults among the Bathuri or Bauri tribe, on 
whose ethnology he gives some valuable data. He then 
quotes from the poems of the six great Vaishnava Dasas 
of Orissa, Achyutinanda, Balarima, Ananta, Jagannitha, 
Yasovanta, and Chaitanya, as well as other writers, which 
all abound in echoes of the Buddhist Samya-vade, and 
after various cognate investigations concludes with a full 
account of Bhima Bhoi's modern Mahimi-dharma, in whieh 
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Buddha figures as an avatar of the Absolute, Alekha, and 
is identified with Jagannatha, 

In concluding this brief notice of this veritable owind- 
kara of learning, we may add that it is illustrated by 
iumerous plates. Most of these are from photographs ; 
afew, however, are from sketches, which are not all that 


could be desired. L. D. Barxert. 


 AJMer; Historica, awp Descriptive. By Har Binas 


SARDA. pp. x, 174, Ajmer, 1911. 

This beok, written by one who knows Ajmer well and 
has read much about its history in both Hindu and Moghul 
times, is an excellent account of that * ancient, beautiful, 
and interesting place”, the name of which is now officially 
spelt as above, instead of, as we have so long known it, 
Ajmere or Ajmir, transliterated from Waat and ool. 

After a general description of the district follows an 


account of the city, Taragarh Fort, the lakes, the Adhai 
din ka Jhonpra, the Dargah Khwaja Sahib, the Fort, and 


other buildings erected in Moghul times, with a chapter on 
Pushkar, the details of the buildings, the history of their 
erection, and the inscriptions found on them being fully 
given. 

The second part is a short history of the Chauhan rulers 
of Ajmer, and the doings of the early Moghul emperors in 


the city and distriet. Akhar, imaking it the head-quarters 
_ for his operations in Rajputana and Gujarat, built the 


city wall and magazine. Jahangir laid ont the beautiful 
Chasina with its palace, Shah Jahan constructed the palace 
and white marble pavilions on the borders of the Ana 
Sagar Lake. Aurangzib fought near by the great hattle by 
whieh he defeated Dara Shikoh and established his position 
as emperor. 

For the history of the later Hindy kings the author 


has referred a good deal to the Prithiviraja Vijaya, 
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a MS. found by Dr. Biihler, and briefly deseribed by him in 
the account of his tour in search of Sanskrit MSS, 1877, 
which is now in the Deeean College, Poona, MS. No, 150. 
Having been written during or soon after the time of 
Prithiviraja it is interesting and important, and the 
wenealogy of the Chauhans as taken from it and published 
by Mr. James Morison in the Vienna Oriental Journal, 
vol. vi, p. 189, may he taken as correct, agreeing as it 
does generally with that gathered by Dr. Kielhorn from 
inscriptions; it is good to hear that a transcript of the 
MS. has Intely been made with a view to publication in 
the Bombay Kavyamala Series. 

A statement on p. 150 regarding Ajayadeva, that “ His 
queen Somaldeyi, says the Prithiviraj Vijai, was very 
fond of designing new coins, Coins of Ajaideva and 
Somaldevi are met with in large numbers”, has led to an 
inquiry being made to the author as to a description of 
these coms, for as yet we know of none attributed to the 
king, and only the two or three rare ones with the name 
Somaladeyvi on them, which Professor Rapson in JRAS., 
1900, p. 121, showed to be the right reading, instead of 
Somaladeva as read by Cunningham, Coins of Medieval 
India, pl, vi, Nos, 10-12, and by Prinsep before him. 
Mr, Sarda has been good enough to reply that the coins of 
Ajayadeva are those of Cunningham's Medieval Indie, 
pl. ix, Nos. 7, 8, and Prinsep, Indian Antiquities, vol. i, 
pl. xxiv, Nos. 7, 8, hearing the legend Sri Ajaya Deva, and 
attributed by beth these authors to Ajaya Chandra Rahtor 
of Kanauj, and those of the queen are the ones above 
mentioned as commented on by Professor Rapson. Mr. Sarda 
also sends extracts from an inscription and from the 
Prthvnraja Vijaya concerning the coins of both the king 
and the queen, and adds that Pandit Gauri Shankar has 
sent, for publication in the Indian Antiguary, two notes 
discussing the matter fully. It is strange that coins should 
he issued some hearing the king's name and others that of 
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his wife, unless she was at any time a regnant queen, but 
we must await the publication of Mr. Gauri Shankar's 
notes in hopes of this and other difficulties being cleared up. 
The work is carefully written and well printed. Two 
mistakes should be corrected, viz, p. 01,1. 17, “1870 A.D. 
to 1570 a.p.,” and p. 148, |. 3, “Govind to Durlabh.” 
0.-C, 


Bexcani—Lirerary axp CoLuoguian, By BR. PL. Dr. 
Calcutta: Dey Brothers, 1911. 

In Bengali— Literary and Colloguial Babu R. P. De 
has aimed at providing a concise grammar, together with 
specimens of literary work of ditierent standards, colloquial 
dialogues and sentences, and a comprehensive vocabulary. 
The book is evidently the onteome of much labour and 
diligence and has been composed after many years’ 
experience in teaching the language, and is specially 
intended for candidates in the various Government 
examinations. The best parts of it are the semi-colloquial 
dialogue between two gentlemen in part iii and the larere 
collection. of colloquial sentences in part v, which Jast 
‘comprises one-third of the book, 

The grammatical portion 18 very uneven in its ¢haracter, 
The Sanskrit portion, such os the forms of words and 
‘sandhi, is as full as is probably necessary for the object 
aimed at; but the Bengali portion is not treated adequately 
either in extent or thoroughness and is certainly concise. 
Tt is sound generally so far as it goes, yet one meets with 
strange lapses; thus it is said the letter = (v) has the 
sound of w in wife, but its real sound is b, and it is 
so transliterated in the colloquial sentences, The pro- 
nunciation of yi, and of m, y, and » in compound letters 
is not explained, and the transliteration of the letters 
a, ¢, and # is not consistent. The declension of nouns 
is only sketched out; the various formations of: the: > 
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nstrumental, ablative, and locative are not mentioned, 
and the accusative is regarded as a dative. The treatment 
of the verb is the weakest part. In the conjugation of 
the one verb used, the honorific form of the third person 
is omitted, only one form of the passive is directly given, 
the participles are just mentioned, but verbal nouns are 
overlooked; and the irregular verbs, which are the 
commonest verbs, are unnoticed. The syntax of both 
nouns and verbs is elementary. The distinctions between 
good Bengali and colloquial are not pointed out, thus 
amake and moke, “me,” are mentioned together as if equal. 
Those two varieties of the language are sometimes 
blended with highly literary forms, and as specimens of 
compound words are selected d/uldéyita-hesha, chaurista, 
and bildt-pherat, 

The best part of the book is the colloquial sentences 
together with the vocabularies, The sentences are well- 
chosen and deal with everyday matters of all kinds, 
and should provide everyone with words, expressions, 
and idioms that will be useful to him in his work. 
The Bengali employed is good ordinary colloquial that 
is generally understood by all except perhaps in East 
Bengal, The sentences are given in English and Bengali, 
and the Bengali is also transliterated into Roman letters 
(though the transliteration is not always consistent), 
When a student has been grounded in the grammar 
and has attuined some ease in reading the language, 
these sentences and the vocabularies should be of real 
help to him in getting to practical work in Bengal. 
The grammar portion of the book would then be nseful 
for purposes of reference and to refresh his memory if 
necessary. | 
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REXWARD BRANDSTETTERS MONOGRAPHIEN zuUR INDO- 
NESISCHEN Spracurorscaune. VIII : GEMeminpo- 
NESISCH UND Unixponesiscy. Luzern: E. Haag, 
1911. 

The above-mentioned little treatise is, I am disposed 
to think, the best thing its author has ever produced. 
Like other sound seholars Dr, Brandstetter progresses - 
he goes on learning all the time. In aceuracy, insight, 
and method he is now on a distinctly higher plane than 
he was when he began to issue this valuable series of 


monographs; and every additional number has testified 


to the fact that his capacity for handling a diffieult and 
eomplex subject has been continually expanding. In the 
present work, moreover, he deals with a matter of far- 
reaching importance, namely, the ultimate results of 
Indonesian comparative philology, so far as they can be 
apprehended at present, and he has brought to bear upon 
these central problems that intimate knowledge of indi- 
vidual forms of speech which he has gained by years of 
patient study, combined with a mastery of synthetic 
method wherein he is excelled by few scholars of our time. 

The Malayo- Polynesian languages constitute a vast 
family comprising hundreds of forms of speech seattered 
over a huge area of the world's surface. But the area 
is mainiy insular, and for the most part the individual 
languages are spoken by small groups of people, With 
two or three exceptions these languages have no recorded 
history: we ean only take them as we find them to-day 
or, at best, as they were when first discovered by European 
travellers and explorers, Only Javanese, of them all, has 
handed down to us a substantial literature enshrining the 
mediaeval stage of the language, and even that (archaic 
as its forms often are) 15 quite modern in comparison with 
the unknown, far-off times when the linguistic ancestors 
of all these nations and tribes parted company and spread 
themselves over the islands of the South Seas, Yet all 
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these different languages bear plainly upon them the 
marks of kinship, of common descent from one mother 
tongue. What, then, was this mother tongue like? That 
is the question which Dr. Brandstetter sets himself to 
answer in the monograph lying before me. 

Tt is reasonable to ask in limine whether an answer 
tan ever be given to such a question as that. And when 
one remembers the hypothetically reconstructed common 
mother tongue of the Indo-European family which was 
given to the world somewhat prematurely by a sanguine 
scholar many years ago, one may be excused for feeling 
some doubt on the subject. But Dr. Brandstetter does 
not attempt an actual reconstruction in that sense. His 
position, brietly stated, is this. Here we have a large 
number of distinct and scattered languages: that which 
they have in common (alien loanwords and mutual 
borrowings being left out of account) must be presumed 
to have been part of their original heritage. Let us see, 
then, what it amounts to. In dealing with this problem 
he contines himself to the Indonesian branch of the 
Malayo-Polynesian family: rightly, I think, because that 
branch, apart from its having been more thoroughly and. 
scientifically studied than the others, is on the whole the 
most perfectly preserved. It falls into a number of sub- 
#roups, the precise limits of which have not as yet been 
defined in every case; but geographical distribution is 
i. sutlicient criterion for the purpose in hand. If a word 
or a form is found throughout the whole or the greater 
part of the Indonesian area, or even if it appears in two 
or three widely separate divisions thereof, it must (saving 
the above stated exceptions) be regarded as common and 
therefore primitive. For how else could it have got where 
it now is? 

To me this line of argument seems logically irresistible, 
and Tam fully prepared to accept its general conclusions. 
We have gone a long way since the days when such 
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= hypotheses as those of separate creation and accidental 

resemblance, or Crawfurd's curious notion of the secondary 
Tt influence of Malay and Javanese on a number of originally . 


— aneonnected and alien tongues, were held to be sufficient 
: explanations of the many features which the different 
Indonesian languages have in common. And I ean only 
marvel that, in a work published barely half a dozen years. 
ago, and composed by a man of distinction, Crawfurd’s 
inadequate hypotheses, obsolete almost before they were 
written, should have been dished up anew for the editica- 
tion of an undiscriminating public, Half a century of 
‘patient study (initiated and mostly carried on by Duteh 
scholars) and, as it seems to me, a whole won of scientifie 
advance, lie between those crude imaginings and the 
reasoned method of Dr. Brandstetter's treatise. 

That does not necessarily mean that the results now 
arrived at are in every particular absolutely final and 
complete. As regards completeness, it may reasonably 
be hoped that important additions to them will yet be 
made by means of a still more intimate study of some of 
these languages, and by a comparison of the Indonesian 
branch with other branches of the Malayo-Polynesian 
family and with families of speech now generally believed 
to be ultimately related to it, such as the Munda and 
Mon-Khmer, The question of finality may also depend | 
to some extent on such further comparative studies. 
Suppose, for instance, it has been inferred from purely 
Indonesian evidence thata particular crarnmatical affix was 
a primitive feature with a certain force, still traceable 
in its use in what appears prima facie to be a sufficiently 
large proportion of the living languages of that branch. 
Such a conclusion may, nevertheless, be liable to be upset 
if further inquiry should show that the affix in question is 
used with a different force in the other branches and 
allied families, even if only a single Indonesian language 
(provided its independence of them econld be safely 
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assumed) happened to agree with them in that matter. 
I doubt, however, if such a case is very likely to occur; 
and what we are mainly concerned with is, after all, 
the substantial validity of the method as applied to the 
evidence as a whole. 

Speaking generally, then, Dr. Brandstetter's conclusions 
are that the common Indonesian mother tongue did not 
ditfer essentially in its main characteristics from its 
modern descendants. In spite of the highly complex 
character of the laws of phonetic correspondence which 
prevail at present as between these, the primitive system 
of sounds was (with a few stated exceptions) much the 
sine as still exists in some of the living languages. 
There were more monosyllabic words in the original 
language than are now in use; and the grammatical 
system, though not then as highly elaborated as it has 
become in some cases (e.g. in the Philippine and sub- 
Philippine languages) was much fuller than it is in many 
of the modern tongues, notably, I need hardly say, 
Malay, the best-known member of the whole family, 
Dr. Brandstetter deals principally with phonetics and 
grammar (including the use and formation of stem-words 
and their further extension by means of affixes and 
reduplication), leaving syntax to be treated in a separate 
monograph. The importance of these conclusions, both 
from the point of view of Indonesian studies in particular 
and of comparative philology in general, is too obvions 
to require much comment. I will merely say that the 
survey contained in this monograph of the leading 
common features of the Indonesian languages gives one 
quite a vivid conception of their structure and will also 
undoubtedly facilitate the learning and understanding of 
any one of them, varied and diverse as they are, Altogether 
this is an important and valuable piece of work, 
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Tne InsHap AL-Arin iia Ma'kivar AL-Apip, or Dictionary af 

Learned Men of Yagat. Edited by D.S. Marconiowrn, 

D.Litt., Laudian Professor of Arabic in the University 

of Oxford, and printed for the Trustees of the 

“EJ. W. Gibb Memorial". Vol. V, containing part 

of the letter g- Pp. x and 560. Leyden, Brill; 
London, Luzae & Co.: 1911, 

The transition from vol. iii, 1 (JRAS, 1910, pp. 885-91), 
to vol. v of this important text is due to the absence of 
any manuscript original for the intervening portion, In 
dealing with this volume the editor was more favourably 
situated than in the case of the preceding ones, for in 
place of the thoroughly bad Bodleian MS., he had for 
this subsequent portion of the text, in addition to a 


Constantinople MS., the use of a fairly old copy—dated — 


AH. 679 = 4.p. 1280 —arquired by himself and hy 
Mr. Amedroz from the Bombay Professor, Muhammad 
‘Abbas, which nearly reaches back to the author's period, 
for he died A.n. 626 = a.p. 1229. The contents of this 
volume, which includes at=* .2 Ul a to ise eee 
cles af are in no way inferior to what has gone before, 
The letter ‘aim yields biographical notices of the bitgrdiessst, 
importance, which Yaqit's literary knowledge raises to 
the level of actnal monographs. Of priceless value are 
the notices on Ibn ‘Asikir (pp. 130-40), on Abu-l-Faraj 
al-Isfahini (pp. 149-08), which fives us a close insigrht 
into the character and into the internal and external 
circumstances of the life of the author of the Aghint, the 
important article on al-Kisa'i (pp. 183-200), and on Abu 
Hayyan al-Tauhidi (pp. 380-407), who, as we learnt from 
the former volumes, was a special object of the author's 
study, and from whose work etre) Gly were probably 
taken the extracts on pp. 361-75, which vive wa colmat 
a picture of the intrigues at the Buwaihid Courts, And 
here for the first time appears, on pp. 208-19, a prolific, 
but hitherto searcely known author,‘ Ali b. Zaid al-Baihagi 
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(ob, a.m. 564 = aD, 1169-70), a pupil of Maidiini; the titles 
of his works cover two pages and a half. Yaqiat, in many 
passages here, makes use of his work, the ls) uli. 
(quoted also vol. ii, 314, 1. 5), from which he gives us, 
too, Baihaqi’s biography of himself, and what he tells us 
from this work about the vizier al-Kunduri (pp. 124 ff) 
is likewise of peculiar interest. 

On p. 409, L penult., the author's keen insight has 
detected an autograph—for he seizes on these, as we know, 
with avidity, and appeals readily to their authority—with 
the view of including a hitherto unknown Akhfash among 
his “learned men”, By similar means he got knowledge 
(p. 315, 1 8), throush i copy made by al-Sulckari, of a work 
by al-Mada‘ini, wHksown to the author of the Fihwist. 
Nor is proof needed of the fact that the notiee of al- 
Qifti (pp. 477-04), to whom Vaqit was under so great 
obligation, is of very special importance, 

It follows, therefore, that the yolume now provided for 
us by Professor Margoliouth has again proved to be 
a ine of information on the history of literature and 
of manners, and to him, and to the Trustees of the Gibb 
Memorial, we owe our thanks. 

In reviewing the previous volumes we dealt with 
Yaqiit's sources, but we are now relieved of this task 
in the confident hope that Dr. G. Bergstrisser will apply 
to this and to the coneluding volumes of the text the 
sameé thorough critical treatment of the works used by 
Yaqit for the Jrskad that he applied to the first: three 
volumes (ZDMG., vol. Ixv, pp. 708-811, 1911). With 
regard to the learned family al-Najiremt and its members 
(cf. also this volume, at p. 81, 1, 4 a.f., and ff), and to 
Dr. Bergstriisser's note thereon, p, 807, n. 2, we would 
draw attention to what we said in Méanges Hartwiy 
Derenbowrg, Paris, 1909, pp. 202-3. The Najirawni family 
had received ample notice, too, from Suyitti’s Buyghyat 
al-W'at, probably based on the Irshdd. 
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Professor Margoliouth has found in this volume, too, 
opportunities for the exercise of his critical and philological 
acuteness in improving the readings of his MSS, where 
required, Their readings often ditfer, not merely as 
regards passages of similar import, but also as regards - 
the substance of the biographical notices themselves. 
Where this happened the editor put the two versions 
side by side and supplemented their respective deficiencies 
from the other. The trifling emendations which -we 
made in the course of reading the text, we now submit 
to the editor, with the observation that these do not 7 
extend to the abundant and very wearisome verses by ' 
late poets, of which there is a large quantity given in i 
the volume. Here and there, on a cursory perusal of 
these, we came upon slight irregularities in metre— - 
p. 269, 1. 2, in the mecond hemistich, and p. 835, 1. 3. ay 
A large part of the following remarks concern what are 
preeuinet ¥y mere misprints :— 
rich Lik : 

5 6 sp p=\, read (51 =I, ie. he adhered to the Madhhab 

of Tobari (Ibn Jarir); and this is the commonly —~ 
used epithet of Mu fifa b. Zokartya, cf. W.Z:K.M., 

vol, ix, p. 364, n. 9; Bughyat al-IFu'at, p. 394, 1. 14, 
rar t= o dats sLafy oe wal aes pes Rye 
A declared follower of this Madhhab was also Ibrahim 
b. Makhilad al- epakarhs ob. Ac, 410 (of, Anaad, Gibd 
Facsimile, 61°, 1, 7, =e Pots | re chest ols ‘ 
well 2 at ond Adwi-Mubdsin, ed, Popper, 124, 
1. 19, sell 3 = fe ke coh 6B NS) 
whilst Ahmad b. Kamil b. Khalaf, Kadi in Kafa, 
ob, ons 266, ailal, +s a os ot) tll dol 
ese UR TA joa as, On the Madhhah fartri 
ef. F. Kern's Satin to his edition of the JkAilas 
ee Cairo, 1902, p. 14. 


9 fof st), rend 2. Cf. Damiri, sub voc, —s, 
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ii, 330, 1 (ed. Cairo, 1284), 1) soy J lan ot My, 
rae as 3 J A a hee 
wean! as loam wipe) as =\. Th, 67, 
on the explanation of dreams: , loz —) tN, 

§ wildest, read cilptest, as in my edition of the Aifab 
al-Ma‘ammarin (Abhandl. =. Arab. Philologie, it), 
p. 41, L. 6. 

6 o3—y, ib, p. 4, 1. 7, 8a a. 

7 lest! ... leno: De Goeje proposed Uys}... Gao. 


14 si, (in place of which the editor proposes Ct,) I take. 


“to be Lair), a seller of slaughtered beasts’ heads; 


ef. Lisin, vii, 304, 1, 3.a.f., dalaly .. . we, oi 
cwlt) GeZ5; and of. the supposed Rifi'T-Kuth 


Muhammad al-rawwis (Mer. Monde minaufman, vi, 459; 
not berger"). 


12 The gap should be filled thus: [wae 7] Lee, 


* of. Mu'ammeriin, a4, 1. 4. 
8 > “ys read d= \ : 


ult. The reading .> requires no alteration. The meaning 


is: if the reader be convinced that the A//an of the 


anecdote is identical with ‘Allin al-Shu'ibt, he may 
insert this Lakaé in the text. 
Go gp, read oss. 
8 ed Seal read, perhaps, IN ee, iv. the remains 
of the (food of the) wolf. 
ult. yest! should be xsl, to accont with the title; 
and of. p, 62, 1. 4. 
ult, je) makes correct sense, as meaning “estrangement ". 
7 af. —) the proposed emendation : (=) is too remote 
from the text, more probably W-~= . 


8 iS», rend clos. 
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FAGK LINE 

148 11 “Tym should be retained, It is thus in Prvivies d'or, 
ed. Paris, iii, 183: “Insight has diselosed to its 
(Babylon’ s) inhabitants the wisdom of things," although 
for ais! one would expect to find list. 

148: Saf. coll ce arte read, as ed. Paris, loc. cit., 
ool abs ert “one of whosa requirements is 

sgiaioian in conjunction with the foregoing 





ai, 
203. «1 BA; , tend ie 
214 8 iia + dod Noes 
227 «(11 ll i ah, Cf. vol. 1, 90, 1. 2, and val-iii, 7 
i, 25, 1. 13, and tlso Aghdai, vi, 198, 1. Ga.f., Sanit “e 
jal, ; Ibn Khallikin, No. 666, sub thn Bekr 6. 7 





Kurei'a, dy 1s) eet and Jephet b. ‘Ali translates ’ 
Prov. i, 22 pli 2g mee See) we el us ugly 

238 jaf. Glotl; the Cay of tho srork is What wi 
(of. Gott. Gel. Ans., 1899, p. 464, 1, 14), 

236 «64 Se read le, 

O74 “” pel. 

274 ae ce ke, Whe. 

284 3 Rend -23 [Le] SG. 

288 $ Ob, read iL. 

381 ult. dest all, read dial! i.e. the philosophic diseussions 


by the circle of Abu Suleimin al. ‘Mantiki, accessible 
ina Bombay lithograph, 
399 «11 dust, read lef. 
403 penult. ais *S as! ‘ 
480 5 Ves » Veo. 
4350 4 ad. pa _ al. 
436009 wit, 


# 


441 #6 rest) » perhaps, d-Log. 
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PAGK LINE 
458 9 Rend [1]u!. 
474 10 Gracy, read Godsy. 
480 120 jhe) dl. 

Presenting as we do, and in entire accord with our fellow- 
workers, our renewed thanks to Professor Margoliouth for 
the progress he is making with his useful undertaking, 
one wish may be expressed, viz. that he be somewhat 
less sparing in adding diacritical marks, more especially 
so as to fix the form of proper names, eg. “4, p. 287, 
l. 5 af., and furthermore so as to indicate grammatical 
forms, e.g. p. 220, |. 1 ff, and in the case of the more 


difficult verse citations. In many a case vocalization is 


the aptest form of commentary, and the best aid to 
the understanding of a text which, in a framework of 
consonants alone, often presents very great difficulty, 

I. GOLDZIHER. 


ARAMAISCHE Papyrus UND OSTRAKA AUS EINER JUDISCHEN 
Minitir-Kovonte zv Evernantixe. Altorientalische 
Sprachdenkmiiler des 5. Jahrhunderts von (Chr., 
bearbeitet von Epvarp SacHav. pp. xxix und 290, 
mit 75 Lichtdrucktafeln fol. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1911. 

This is a work of the first magnitude, ang although it 
only saw the light a few months ago it has already called 
forth a number of books and articles, and will provide 
material for theological, historical, and linguistic studies 
for some time to come. The sensation caused by the 
publication of the Assuan papyri several years ago has 
been eclipsed by these new finds. They do not consist 
exclusively of legal documents of a private character, but 
inelude a number of state papers of great historical 
interest, and give the reader an insight into a peculiar 
civilization built up in a remote corner of the ancient 

Egyptian empire. They further include private letters, 
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husiness papers, lists of names, fragments of an Aramaic 
version of the Ahikair romance and of another tale, also 
fragments of the famous Darius inscription of Belistun, 
and finally smaller ones, ostraka and a number of jars with 
Phoenician mseriptions—altogether nearly a hundred items. 
Amidst the general joy of this discovery a sound of 
discord was heard, voicing a suspicion of forgery, 
Professor D. S. Margoliouth, in a learned article) cast 
donbt on the authenticity of the most important 
documents, but the worst he could say was that the first 
papyrus “looked in facsimile as if it had been written 
very recently. We must confess that his argument that 
“according to the Arabs the practice of keeping copies of | 
state documents commenced with the Caliph Mu‘iiwia in 
the seventh century a.p., and a begying letter is not 
‘a state document, and we should still Jess expect a copy 
of it to be kept”,is weak indeed, It is difficult to see 
how the Arabs prior to Mu‘iwiya could have kept copies 
of state documents. The Elephantine document in question 
is not a begging letter, but the petition of a political body 
for protection. Besides, not one copy was kept, but two, 
and the slight differences between them show clearly that 
they were draught copies. Professor Margoliouth remarks 
that “ the German expedition uppears to have gone for the 
purpose of discovering Aramaic documents belonging to 
the old Jewish colony”. Can we assume that this was done 
In any but a strictly circumspect and scientitic manner ? 
The only motive for a forgery (viz. to make money) seems 
to be entirely absent. The alleged Armenian, 
German, and Turkish words occurring in 


English, 
the texts cannot 
be taken seriously, and we can but fully agree with 
Professor Margoliouth’s admission that “he cannot 
pronounee decidedly on a subject which involves so much 

' The Sxpositor, January, 1012, 
article in the March number of 
March, 1912, p. 235. 


7 na” = = ‘ P , 


bp. GO seq. , Lue, see Mr. St. ‘A. Cook's 
the sume journal ; Expository Times, 
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varied knowledge”, Even if one or two of the smaller 
fragments and ostraka were not genuine, there would still 
be enough and to spare for serious consideration, 

The situation presented to the reader in the two opening 
documents is one which surpasses the boldest imagination 
of a writer of fiction, They consist of a dispatch by the 
leaders and priests of the Jewish community of Jeb to 
Bagoas, the Persian governor of Juda, asking permission 
to rebuild the temple of Jahé which had been destroyed 
hy the governor Weiderang at the instance of the priests 
of the Egyptian deity Hntib Now whilst im these 
documents the strictest monotheism is observed, in others, 
viz. pap. 5, 1. 1; 6, 1. 2; 12, 1.1, ete, we find the plural 
NTR. This may be but a literal translation of Hebrew 
pnd, although this 1s not certain, More serious is the 
list of names in the last column of pap. 18, where we find 
the names of two other deities, vix: Ishnumbéthél and 
Anathbéthél. A third deity, explicitly described as such, 
is mentioned in pap, 27, ll. 7-8, viz. “HRMbethél, the 
god". In view of this evidence one ean only agree with 
Professor Sachan's observations that the military colony 
of Elephantine, besides Jah6,! also worshipped these three 
minor deities, although it does not appear that they had 
any shrines dedieated to them, The composition of these 
names with Béthél renders the assumption probable that 
at least a reminiscence of the calf-worship of Béthél had 
been transplanted to Egypt; by whom is, of course, 
unknown, Professor Sachau rightly suggests that this 
was done by the Judaic fugitives who carried the prophet 
Jeremiah along with them. Their persistent idolatry is 
sufficiently testified to by the censures and threats con- 
tained in Jeremiah xliv, More evidence is found in the 

' The worship of J4h6 alone, unsupported by other evidence, would be 
no absolute proof of monothelsym. The name occurs in old Semitic 
characters on a coin from Gaza, recently shown by Mr. G. F. Hill in 


oi paper on ** Some Palestinian Cults in the Greco-Roman Avge ™ read 
before the British Academy, and shortly to be published, 
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faet that (as we gather from the complaint made in line 19 
of the first letter) a petition sent to the High Priest in 
Jerusalem remained unanswered. ‘This looks as if the 
temple authorities did not wish to have anything to do 
with their brethren in Elephantine, and considered their 
temple as well as their priests illegal. What makes the 
situation still more complicated is the circumstance that 
side by side with these polytheistic leanings the 
Elephantine Jews not only observed the laws of 
the Passah, but actually did so in a form which savours 
of Rabbinic interpretation, For pap. 6 gives what appears 
to be a standing order, enacting the celebration of the 
feast with an addition which is not contained in the 
regulations of the Pentateuch, but only in the Mishnah. ~ _ 
Moreover, in pap. 1, 1 20 the mourning of the people 
for the destruction of their sanctuary is described in 
terms which the Rabbinic practice prescribed for the Day 
of Atonement and for the anniversary of the destruction of 
the Temple in Jerusalem, viz. abstention from food, drink 
(“ wine,” |. 21), anointing, and conjugal intercourse, All 
this does not look as if it could have been invented. 
The industry, ingenuity, and learning displayed in 
Professor Sachau’s general and detailed researches in 
connexion with the papyri deserve the highest admiration. 
Professor Sachau is somewhat shocked at the cringing | 
form of greeting in the opening lines, viz, that God should 
inquire into the well-being of the king's lieutenant; but 
ib 1s seareely stronger than oats ance alll rer and the 
words DoW ONW here as well ns in other letters (e.g. 
pap. 12, 1.1) probably mean nothing more than “ muy he 
greet. Asta MWION (1. 5), we may perhaps think of 
and translate “plottingly”. The word 8°" has raised 
some eontroversy. Professor Sachau rightly rejects the 
translation delafor, and only accepts the other one, 
verwiinscht, with a sign of interrogation, I cannot 
imagine that the writers of an official document would 
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have indulged in abusive terms.' The word may be 
a denominativum of ‘7 “ jaw-bone", and nothing but a 
physical characteristic of the person in question, viz. the 
man with the (large) jaw-bone. It should be noted that 
in the papyrus Euting A, |. 4 the word is missing, 

As to the tive gates of the temple (1. 10), Professor Sachau 
(pp. xvi and 15) reasons that Egyptian temples only had 
one entrance, but has nothing better to suggest than that, 
at the time the temple was built, the garrison consisted 
of five companies only. I believe that the tive gates can be 
found in the following: one principal gate leading from 
the street into a court; then there was one entrance for 
the priests, one for the women, one for the officers, and the 
fifth for the common soldiers and servants. As to i" 
(the same line), Sachau accepts Barth's correction of an 
illeved mistake into j"p “wooden”. This, however, 
should have been po" (cf. Lena). Why should the 
material of the doors be mentioned if they were made of 
ordinary wood, and why not, then, jpPy as in the following 
line? <A tmistake on the part of the writer is out of 
the question; as the word occurs again in papyrus 2, 
I therefore suggest reading jo". 

Line 16, Professor Sachau translates: “welcher [viz. the 
‘ Lord of heaven‘ of 1. 15] uns mit Bezug anf den genannten 
hiindischen (7) Waiderang kund tat, was folgt: Man wird 
die Kette von seinen Fiissen entfernt haben,” ete., , taking 
the following sentence as a divine oracle. I would suggest 
that the line begins a new sentence, viz.: “ (Regarding) 
what we have mentioned about W.,” ete. I have the same 
objection ta taking sos a8 an abusive term as above 


Nm), and propose to read NID « ‘kennel-men" (cf. Jaks 
and W235). We find the same expression in a Phe: ate 
inscription from Cyprus (CIS., 86 B, 1. 10), p37) 95>, 

which does not mean “dogs” but “dog-keepers ". It 


‘In pop, 12, L 2 he is styled xn a": 
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should be noted that only gods and human beings’ are 
mentioned in this inscription. The situation in our text is 
possibly the following: whilst those who had carried out 
the destrnetion of the temple were put to death (1. 17), 
Waiderang was handed over to the keepers of the 
(temple ?) dogs, who killed him and destroyed all his 
property. The execution seems to have been accompanied 
by great cruelty, probably alluded to in xoo5 te be 
Professor Sachau's suggestion (1,17, footnote) that he was 
put to death and the chains were subsequently removed 
from his feet, his corpse being cast away, seems to be most 
plausible, He was probably given over to the dog-keepers 
to be devoured by their dogs (ef. 1 Kings xiv, 11: xvi, 4: 
xxi, 23-4; 2 Kings ix, 10, 36). | 

It is, of course, impossible to diseuss every item of the 
work here, as the majority of topies are subjects of study 
rather than of settled views. On several of them there 
already exists a small literature; this is the ease with 
papyrus 6, alluded to above. From the passage (1, 5) 
“And from the 14th to the 21st (of Nisan)" we must 
infer that Exodus xii, 18 was known at that time even in 
Elephantine. Now this contradicts the eurrent view of the 
post-Exilie origin of P (to which this passage js counted ), 
Tn order to escape the difficulty Professor Sachau assumes 
that the military colony in Elephantine did not, prior to 
this document, know anything of the Passah feast. GE 
neglected to celebrate it. The latter opinion is undoubtedly | 
the correct one. The Rabbinie clement contained in the © 
royal decree, relating to the prohibition of certain beverages, 
clearly points to a much greater age of the law in question: . 
Had this been a new enactment, the document would, of 
necessity, have given all the details required for the proper 
celebration of the feast, whilst for a practice familiar to 
everybody, but likely to be overlooked on ‘account of 

! But not in the sense of “dogs " as “ homb P i eee 
cnt 4 ate Book @f North bier Riettibenge 5) Rae pened 
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ignorance or carelessness, this brief reminder was sufficient. 
That the feast was familiarly known can be seen from 
an Elephantine ostrakon, published by Professor Sayce 
in PSBA., November, 1911, in which occurs: the words 
NPIDD FTAPN “she (7) shall prepare the Passah". It is 
thus clear that the last word on this question has not 
yeb been spoken. A lively controversy on its bearing on 
Pentateuch criticism has already begun, and is likely to 
have important consequences, 

The word YY (papyrus 11, 1. 8), left unexplained by 
Professor Sachan, is interpreted by Professor Barth as 
meaning “ weigh ye", which is not very plausible. I should 
suggest to take the word as Pa‘él and translate “ render 
cheap” in the sense of “sell cheaply (goods from our 
houses)". <A similar meaning is perhaps to be given to 
Mt in line 7 of the ostrakon just mentioned, viz.“ Hishaiah 
has rendered valueless ", instead of “ undervalued” (Sayce),! 

Of great interest are the lists of names, the vast majority 
of which are Hebrew. Many of these names do not occur 
in the O.T, A strange contrast appears in papyrus 23, 
all the fourteen names of which are neither Hebrew nor 
Aramaic. As several of them are Persian, it is possible 
that the names are those of officers, 

A remarkable fragment is papyrus 42, which contains 
two lines without the word-divisions, otherwise consistently 
observed in the other documents. Professor Sachau leaves 
it undecided whether the text is Hebrew or Aramaic, but 
hoth his attempts at translating it are unconvincing. The 
fragment seems to be a Hebrew amulet. As several words 

* The word Ty (L 2) has been left unexplained by Professor Sayoe. 
It can only be'the imperative Pe‘al of 195 ‘to puncture” (but not * to 
out" as Dr. Daiches suggests in PSBA., January, 1912), and probably 
refers to the practice of pricking small holes in the flattened dough 
of the “bread” mentioned in the same line. If this be so, the first two 
lines relate to the preparation of the masséth, The evstom of pricking 
holes in the dough is still observed, in order to allow the heat of the 


oven to penetrate the dough as rapidly as possible and to bake it before 
it has time to bocome leavened. 
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are missing on the right, a full translation 1s out of the 
question. Perhaps it runs as follows :— 
Dre soe 7a mb... 
nye ap’ 79> pow... 
“ .. the God of the Universe may make thee well, may 
He make well (or repay) 

thy well-being, to all, may He redeem and repay (7).” 

A large field of research has been opened up by the 
fragments of the Ahikar romance, They bring,in the first 
instance, the question of the origin of this remarkable 
piece Of ancient Oriental literature somewhat nearer its 
solution. They further show that this romance is much 
older than has hitherto been held, and clearly illustrate 
that critical ardour can err in post-dating os well as in 
antedating ancient documents. 

Among the latest and most incisive writers on the 
Ahikar romance is Professor R. Smend.! He agrees with 
Dr. RK. Harris and J. Halévy that it was a Jewish book 
composed about 200nc. As the papyri date from the 
lifth century, we must antedate the book for more than 
another 200 years, Although not maintaining the 
thoroughly Jewish character, Smend denies its pagan 
origin upheld by other authors, but finds much Jewish, or 
at least Semitic, influence in it. The question now is 
whether the evidence to be found in the J udieo-Aramaic 
version of the papyri would corroborate its Jewish origin. 
Such evidence is not fortheoming; at any rate this text 
is not the original, but a translation, and it is improbable 
that any member of the military colony in Jeh was 
responsible for the translation. The parallel offered by 
the Aramaic version of the Behistun inseription night 
aid in the formation of a theory, As the latter 
translation was obviously made on behalf of the Persian 
government, it may be argued that the Aramaic Abhikar 


|“ Alter und Herkunft des Achikar-Romans und sein Verhalinisa ; 
Aesop,” p. 116 (Beihefte zur ZAW. xiii), >) ieee 
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was likewise sent down to Jeb as a moral guide and 
educational reading-book. The question of the real original 


thus remains untouched, but here Professor Sachau's 


(p. 147) cautious suggestions in connexion with the stele 
of Ahikar seem to come very near the truth. In the 


meanwhile several interesting articles on the exegesis of 


the didactic part of Abikar have been published in the 


Orientalistische Literaturseitung (November, 1911, to 


February, 1912). 
Professor Sachau leaves it unmentioned that the ostrakon 
table 65, 3 is identical with CIS. ii, 137. The doubtful 


appearance of several letters accounts for the discrepancies 
in the two explanations. Thus the first sign im A, 1. 2 is 


read by Sachau as the cipher for 3, whilst CIS. reads it 


as 1. To judge from the facsimile the sign in question 
looks like the relic of an 8 which may therefore belong 


Lo aos of the previous line, giving the word NEDA “ dream ", 
In line 2 5) CIS. is more ei te than Sachau jn. On 
the other hand, Sachan's 7 57 ( . 6) seems to be preferable 
to CIS. "AY?D. In B, Sachau’s 47D ‘MI7D does not seem so 
good as CIS. 93 N3¥, although nothing definite ean be said 
on this point. 


_ Not of the same importance as the papyri, yet interesting 


enough are the jar inseriptions with Phrenician names. 


It is not likely that the military colony in Elephantine 


manufactured its own pottery, but probably bought it 


from Phonician makers, The name MEY “ Epha 


maker” on one of the jars is sufficient evidence of this. 
Another interesting facet is that several of the names in 
the lists mentioned before also occur in the latest instalment 
of the inseriptions from Carthage published in the CIS. 
The grammatical sketch appended to the work is of 
particular value, and fully brings out the importance of the 
papyri for the study of the development of the Aramaic 
language through its various stages, They have preserved 
! No. 2 760, sec p. 628 of this Journal. 
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several archaisms which are no longer visible in the Aramaic 


portions of Daniel and Ezra, and thus hold the mean 
between these and the dialect of the Zenjirli imseriptions. 


‘One must, however, be on the guard against hasty 


conclusions, as it is likely that the dialect of an isolated 
colony in a remote corner of a country of different speech 
developed much more slowly than in Western Asia. An 
interesting parallel is to be found in the Espagnol of the 
Jews in modern Turkey, which shows archaisms that 
have long disappeared from present-day Spanish. The 
grammatical difficulties of the dialect of the papyri are, of 
course, greatly enhanced by the absence of any Masoretie 
help. Interesting 1 is the disappearance of S within the 
word, asin 3M) for NAAN, and similarly to this we may 
regard the loss of Y at the end, the names YOU’ and Pe! 
probably being identical. As to the use of "I at the 
beginning of a sentence, ef. }7]™, Daniel ii, 9, | 

‘These rapid notes are not meant to give an adequate 
idea of the fullness of the volume. It will require the 
combined study of various specialists to cope with the 
historical, literary, and linguistic material it provides. 
The scientific excellence of the transcription and the notes 
is accompanied by splendid facsimiles, The publishers 
deserve special praise for the way in which the work has 
heen produced, 

H. Hikscurenn, 


Seecrep Banytonian Kupurev Inscetrrions, By 
W. J. Hinke, Ph.D. Professor of Semitic Languages 
in Auburn Theological Seminary. (Semitie Study 
Series, edited by R. J. H. Gottheil and Morris 


Jastrow, jun. No, XIV.) 548 inches. Leiden: 
late E. J. Grill, 1911, 


Combining, as they do, manners and customs, legal 


forms, religion, superstition, and the art of the Kassite 


period jn Babylonia, these hudurréli. or houndary-stones: 


“= 
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offer numerous points of interest which other Babylonian 
antiquities lack. The book is therefore a much less 
uninteresting production than it would seem to be at 
first glance. Originally grants of land to officials, 
fugitives, and temples, in the second [sin dynasty they 
include private transfers of property. : 

The texts given are eight in number, and, with one 
exception, have all been published before. The special 
merit of this publication is, that all, with one exception, 
have been collated with the originals, and the vocabulary 
which is to enable the student to translate them is greatly — 
improved. The texts themselves occupy 40 pages, the 
sign-list takes up 12, and the remainder, 38 pages, is 
devoted to the glossary. An introduction of five short 
pages gives all that the beginner needs to know before — 
attacking the texts themselves. 

The first text, which is a good example of imsecriptions 
of this class, is a grant of land by the Kassite king 
Nazi-Marutta’ to the god Merodach. This seems to have 
included the city Mar-ukni, with four other cities. The 
fields belonged to the city of Risnu on the great Suri 
River, Tirigan on the Daban River, in the province of 
Sin-magir; the cities Sasai and Dar-sarri on the Daban 
River, in the prov ince. of the city Dar-Pap-sukal ; the city 
Pilari on the River Sarru (Nahr Malka), in the province 
of Hudadi (read by Scheil and others Bagdadi); the city 
Dir-Nergal oh the Migati River, in the provinee of Meslias ; 
the city Ditr- Samas-ila-ibni on the Sumuntar River, in the 
province of Bit-Sin-ASarédu; the city Karé on the Sarre 
River (Nekr Malki), in the province of Upi (Opis), All 
these extensive possessions were secured by this land- 
grant; and the gods whose names are recorded, whose 
emblems are shown, and whose seats are indicated thereon, 
are invoked to curse any who should have the boldness: 
to diminish them. Among these last are “the seat and 
the tiara(?) of Anu, king of the heavens; the giryilw, 
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 tnessenger of Enlil, lord of the lands (or of the mountains) ; : - 

_ the great sanctuary (?or sacred emblem, dsirtu) of Ea”: tal 
“the crescent, basket, ship of Sin” (the moon-god); “ the ae 
briliant toreh of Istar, lady of the lands: the mighty 
steer of Addu (Hadad), son of Anu,” ete. It is a pity that 
the reliefs on these boundary-stones could not be included 
in the book—they would have added greatly to its value, 
especially if accompanied by notes by such a specialist 
therein as Professor Hinke.! With regard to the irgili 
of Enlil, he notes Hommel’s suggestion that this is the 
cock, the word for which others say (comparing 5 IF for 
o3o1n) is tarlugallu, though, as I have shown (JRAS., 
1911, p. 1150), this bird seems to have been ealled 
bibinakku* The first syllable of girgiuat apparently 
contains the Sumerian word gir, “foot; the Semitic 
equivalents are secahw (sake) and draba, the latter heing 
also called issur mé, “ water-bird” (JRAS., 1911, p. 1061), 
Perhaps the sea-gull is intended —indeed, this bird seems 
to occur on two cylinder-seals, one in the British Museum, 
and the other belonging to Mr, J. Offord, published in » 
the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 
November, 1911, pl. xl (see my notes thereon, p. 215, 1. 5 
from below) The Talmud agrees with the Babylonian 
inseriptions in stating that the cock was sacred to Nergal, 
god of war (cf. JRAS,, 1911, p, 1042), 

Besides the sign-list and the word-list, one would have 
liked to see an index of names, transeriptions of which, in 
certain eases, would have been of special use in a book 
intended for students, It is an excellent production, 

however, for those who are advanced enough, ard js 
written by a thoroughly competent Assyriologist, 
T. G. Piscues. 


! See his Now Boundary Stones of Nebuchaducssay (Hab. Exp. of the 
University of Pennsylvania, series D, vol. iv}. a 
* Most birds had more than one name in Babylonian, 
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NOUVELLES: FOUILLES DE TELLO 


NOUVELLES FoOuILLES DE TELLO, par le Conimandant 
Gaston Cros, publi¢es avee le concours de Léon 
Hevzey, Directeur Honoraire des Musées Nationaux, 
et F. Taurrav-Dancin, Conservateur Adjoint des 
Musées Nationaux. Deuxiéme livraison. Paris: 
Ernest Leroux, 1911, 


This important publication, which continues that noticed 
in the Journal of the R.AS. for 1911, pp. 1182 ff, 
consists of pp, 105-222, with numerous inscriptions, figures 
in the text, and five heliogravnre plates. It goes on to 
describe the reservoir-quarter (région des bassins) of 
Lagas, and has pictures of two sneh receptacles, one with 
sloping bottom (pentes convergentes), payed, and the other 
with asphalted bottom (réduit bitumé). Among the 
objects found in this portion of the exeavations may be 
mentioned two gore-shaped flakes of mother-of-pearl, 
engraved with the following designs: a man struggling 
with a roebuck, a horned and whiskered human head (of 
a man-headed ball), & lion-headed eagle holding with its” 
claws the heads of two serpents rising ‘ftom the upper part 
of a dise, and an ibex rising against « bush to eat a bud. 
These flakes formed the sides of a sword-hilt. 

Exceedingly interesting, also, is the deseription of the 
Necropolis on Tell H. One of the first things found was 
a well-built funerary enclosure (“de beaux murs en 
briques") of rectangular form. The corners are described 
as*beig properly oriented, and in that of the west were 
three platforms, arranged like broad steps, whereon, it is 
supposed, the bodies were prepared for burial, and rites 
performed. To the north of this is a brick tomb, and also 
other details, the nature of which Commandant Cros 
cannot indicate, Numerous other burial-places were found 
in this mound, and the various forms of the receptacles 
are interesting. Space fails here to give an adequate 
notice of them, or of the objects disinterred on the site. 
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M. Thureau-Dangin gives us many new inscriptions, 
umong which may be mentioned that of a new king 
named Sumu-ilu, eut on a remarkable statuette of a dog. 
As Sumu-ilu's date is about 2100 nc. this is almost the 
oldest representation of a dog known. M. Heuzey con- 
tributes a description of it from an antiquarian point of 
view. Another interesting text is a hymn to the goddess 
Nisaba (Ceres) Several pre-Sargonic account-tablets 
follow, and are suceeeded by inscriptions from tablets 
belonging to the ends of the dynasties of Agadé and Ur. 
Certain letters and contracts of the first dynasty of 
Babylon show that the authority of that city was 
acknowledged at Lagas about this period. The first of 
the series, which was apparently written a little before 
this period, is unusual :-— 

“. +. By the hands of my son T raise not my head !: 
henceforth shall I not be satisfied with food, my best 
clothes I have not (upon me): I anoint not my members 
with oil, Pain like « knife (?) has entered into my heart 
—would that I might benefit (7)... ” 

After some fragments of hymns and of historical texts 
mentioning the defeat of Uru-ka-gina (by Luval-zaggi-si), 
the destruction of Umma, and the restoration of the stele 
of Mesilim in the reign of E-anna-tum, M. T hureau-Dangin 
gives some instriptions of the nature of labels similar to 
those published in the Journal of the R.A.S. for 1911, 
PP. 1040-1042. Three of the four new texts begin with 
the same word or words as those referred to, and end, like 
them, with the name and titles of Uru-ka-gina. Instead 
of two lines containing the names of men, however, these 
specimens have one only, in two cases the name of the 
temple E-barbara and in the other the goddess Nina. His 
rendering of these texts is as follows -— 

“Bastion of the enclosing wall, E-barbara (or Nina}. 
Uru-ka-gina, king of Lagas,” 


! Apparently meaning * my son is no comfort to me". 


ASSYR.-BAB. NAMEN DER KURPERTEILE Ss! 


He suggests that these labels show that the object to 
which they were attached belonged to the temple, god, or 
person mentioned, and was placed on deposit, in the 
fortress, during the reign of this king, perhaps at the 
moment when the city was invested by Lugal-zaggi-si, 
king of Kis. If this be the case, the investment took 
place in the third year of Uru-ka-gina (Berens, No. 3, 
JRAS., 1911, pp. 1040 tf). 

T have regarded these labels as having accompanied the 
goods to which they were attached and as being addressed 
to the lord of the fortitication” and his secretary, or the 
like—the names of both are given. 

The tive plates include the small statue of Gudea 
(perfect), three views of Sumu-ilu's dog, has-reliefs, 
weapons, and views of the necropolis, 

The book is a concise and businesslike production, full 
of interesting and important material. No Semitic 
archeologist can attord to neglect it. 

T. G. PINcHEs, 


NAMEN DER KORPERTEILE IM ASSYRISCH-BABYLONISCHEN, 
von Harri Horma. (Annales Academim Scientiarum 
Fennics, ser. B, tom. vii, 1.) Drock von August 
Pries in Leipzig, 1911. 

Such systematic studies as these are things of delight 
for the philologist and general root-hunter, The work 
is divided into eight headings: the head and its parts: 
the parts between the head and the trunk; the trunk ; 
the sexual parts; the upper extremities; the lower 
extremities; the parts of the specifically animal body; 
and names of parts of the body which are still of uncertain 
meaning. With the indexes the pages number 182, 

In all probability there are but few sections of the 
Assyro-Babylonian vocabulary better provided with the 
means of interpretation thin that which refers to 
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the human and the animal frames. This is due not 
only to the existence of special lists, but also to the 
words indicating parts of the body in omen-tablets and 
elsewhere. Notwithstanding that the discussions of the 
various words are long and detailed, nearly 400 expressions 
are treated of —an indication of the richness of the 
Assyro-Babylonian languaze, already foreshadowed by 
the 1,200 pages of Muss-Arnolt’s Assyrian dictionary and 
Meissner's Supplement. 

Tt is needless to say that a large number of the words 
treated of had already been rightly rendered, but the 
authors notes thereon will be found useful, as they not 
only contirm the renderings adopted, but show how the 
meanings were extended. 

Notwithstanding the many additions to our knowledge 
of this section of the Assyro-Babylonian vocabulary which 
the work reveals, there is still much to he done. as the 
many queries show. <A few extracts from the German 
index will show the present state of our knowledge ;— 

Head. Besides the common words quqgaudu and réFe, 
two additional words, qulqull and bibina? are given, 

Breast, frfz. Woman's breast, dddy }. didd, stru. 
habiinn?, kirimmu, mustu, sirtu, tili, Puli. 

Throat, ganqurity, girrn, girinu, hamurtte, harert tt, 
vuenpriseea, i , 

Womb, bésu, edammukku, ijn, Huth, laglaggu, maklalr, 
nit Libbe, pudgu, piriste, girbitie?, rem, rémiu, daswrpis, 
iditi, sisttte, [Uru seems also to have been used In the 
Sane sense. | 

Naturally there are many things in a book like this 
with which the reader cannot agree, Thus, on p. 25, 
where the cognates of flaky or fengae at 
the Hebrew M23 is satisfactory, one may legitimately 
doubt the Arabic ines ape, “gums,” “throat.” and the 
Ethiopic AP. Also, dovs Léf: pi mean “ the 


given, though 


Gums of 









ers 


the mouth”? In Boissier's “DA” (Présages), p. 23, 1. 2 of 
the rev., he does not read i(/)déki pi-éu, but prefers ldki 
fizni-éu, perhaps rightly, though the dual-wedges in the 
latter case would be expected. I have before me at 
present, however, the following Pesce 

“EI-EE SIT LO YR Sel 

la-ak = pt-dee ke ome-e pas 

lik pt-su, which is “the water of his month”. If I under- 
stand this rightly, therefore, (atu means “spittle”. 

Asan example of the excellence of the work, however, 
the words for “throat” may be mentioned. These are 
napiste in incantations and other inscriptions; girrw in 
omen-texts, gungurttu and fiamusite in bilingual lists, 
girany in omens, and harwrtu in a letter, The windpipe 
seems to have been wrvdu. The lungs are given 
doubtfiully as ¢rati and rw'tw,and this appears to be 
one of the meanings of these words. Though by no means 
certain, it is , probable that the Sumerian for * lung(s)” is 
4+ ae], a group which is glossed bun, and explained 
by the tli Babylonian el-la- ... The tirst character 
is the usual determinative prefix for a part of the body, 
the second being the character for “wind” within that 
for “enclosure”. Now the“ wind-enclosure” of the body 
is the chest, and by extension it may have included the 
lungs. Whether the Semitic rendering is to be completed 
as éllame (“front”) or not, is doubtful. 

The usual word for “foot” is 4pu, but » fragment, 
unprovided with a running number when I copied it, 
has the rendering iki = pi, from which it would seem 
that it could also be expressed by ilku, probably from 
dléku, “to go.” “Hoof” is gupru, a word which also 
stands for “nail”, “claw”, and the “nail-mark” used 
instead of a seal. I have long been in doubt as to the 
Sumerian equivalent being dubbin, and read it wmbin—it 
is possibly connected with the Semitic dhanw, “ finger.” 
Apparently the original meaning of gupre (var. subru) 
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was “extremity ", or the like, asthe real word for “ hoof” 

or “paw” seems to have been épir- . . . which translates = 
UZU-UMBIN-IGI-DU, and (probably with an explanatory 

word) UZU-UMBIN-GIS-SIG (“fore-foot" or *-hoof”), 
UZU-UMBIN-TABTABA ("the four feet,” or “ hoofs”, or 
“paws ”), and UZU-GIS-NIM-GIS-SIG (“fore and hind 
(literally “ upper and lower”) members”). UZU-UMBIN- ~* 
TABTABBA is also translated by qurainnetum, “ the 

(four) legs” (of an animal), 

But sufficient has been said to show the value of the 
hook. One hopes to see more from Dr. Holma's pen— 
such studies as this make for a precision in translating 
otherwise unattainable. T. G, Princes, 


TABLETTES DE DREHEM, publiées avec inventaire et tables, 
par H. bE GexoviLtac. Cloth; 8 x 12]. Paris: 
Geuthner, 1911. 

La TrouvaILLeE DE DrEnEm. Etude, avee un choix de 
Textes de Constantinople et Bruxelles, par H. DE 
GEXOUILLAC. Avec 20 planches en zincographie. 
Sx 11. Paris: Geuthner, 1911. 3s. 4. 

The first thing that one looks at on opening books like 
these is the copies, and those of M. de Genonillac are 
things to gladden the eyes. The first book has fifty-one 
plates, containing about one hundred and eighty inserip- 
tions, many of them with cylinder-seals, whilst the other 
has about ninety similar reproductions, 

Drehem is described by the author as being about half 
an hour (by boat, I believe, but that is not stated) from 
Nitfer, which latter was regarded lyr the Jews of the 
Captivity as the Biblieal Calneh, It is interesting to 


notice the list of proper names of places compiled by the . "ae 
author from these texts, which thus become documents ~ 


supplying us with history, especially when their dake or - 
“mayors are mentioned. At this time (about 2300 B,C.) 7 
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it may be supposed that there was no king in Babylon, 
but officials of this class, Aria! in the 53rd year of Dungi, 
and Murteli (or Uru-teli)* in the Sth year of Bir-Sin. 
Among the others referred to may be mentioned Kallamnu 
of ASnun-ak, who owned certain cattle in the 57th year of 
Dungi ; Ituria of the same place, who delivered small 
cattle in the th year of Gimil-Sin; A-billaSa of Kazallu, 
in whose name small cattle were transferred in the Sth 
year of Bar-Sin. Ugula of Kis also received cattle on 
behalf of the king in the 4th year of Bir-Sin; Gudea of. 
Gudoa (Cuthah) delivers cattle to (the temple of) Enlila 
in the behalf of the king in the 3rd year of his reign; 
and Libanukgabas of Marhasi appears in connexion with 
the offerings in the festival of Adar in the same year. 
These and other data of a lke nature, contained in the 
publications of Langdon, Genouillac, and Delaporte, add 
much to our knowledge of this early period, and more may 
he expected. In La Trowvaile de Dréhem M.de Genouillac 
gives much geographical material from other inscriptions, 
to which may be added the names of Gabren, Girnun, 
Maiir (so rather than Mari or Mair); Simaa( gi), Zaul, 
Siu, Tahtahhani (read, apparently, Tahtahuni instead of 
Gabgabni), Gisa, ete. Naturally the same name is repeated 
in these texts again and again, so that the list is soon 
exhausted, but it is an interesting one. 

La Trowvaille de Dréhem treats also of the find in 
general, the calendar, and the dates. The tablets often 
have very fine impressions of cylinder-seals, and these are 
always given. <A plate pretixed to the work has seven 
half-tone blocks, with reproductions of some of these early 
Babylonian objects of art. T. G, Princes. 

' The tablet refers to sheep and limbs belonging to him. 

2 The text refers to draught-oxen delivered to him. 

2 In W. Asia Inscriptions, ii, pl. 60, line 20, it seems probable that, the 
deity mentioned is not Malik, but Madr, “king of the city Mair.” It is 


to be noted that the names here are not in a! cases misplaced, as has 
been thought, 
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(April, May, June, Lon.) 





[L—GeEsxERAL MEETINGS OF THE RovaL Asiatic Socrery 
April 16,1912.—The Right Hon, Sir Mortimer Durand, 
Director, in the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society — 
Mr. J. P. Mend, jun. 
Mr. BR. O. Winstedt. 
Six nominations were approved for election at the next 
General Meeting. | 
Mn E. T. Richmond read a paper entitled “The 
Significance of Cairo”. ive 
A diseussion followed, in which Mr. Sewell and . 
Dr. Hagopian took part. 


TriexxiaL Gotp MepaL PRESENTATION. 

May 21, 1912. ) 

The Right Hon. Sir Mortimer Durand, Director, in the 

Si Mortimer Duranp, in opening the proceedings, = 

said:—The Royal Asiatie Society presents every threa 

years a Gold Medal for Oriental Research. On this — 
oceasion it has been awarded to Mr. Fleet, whose work 
you all know. Mr. Fleet served for thirty years in India, 
and has distinguished himself by researches in History, 
Chronology, and other matters, which T will not go into 
now. Lord Minto has been kind enough to undertake to 
present the Medal, and we are very erateful to him for 

doing so. I will now ask him to make the presentation. 

Lorp Minto said:—I must in the first place thank the 

Royal Asiatic Society for having invited me to present L 
the Triennial Gold Medal to Mr. Fleet; for Ican assure 
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them, as a former Viceroy, that it is very welcome to me 
to assist in any way in doing honour to one who has 
rendered such long and distinguished services to his 
country. I believe it is something like forty-five years 
since Mr. Fleet entered the Indian Civil Service, in the 
Presideney of Bombay. He joined the Revenue and 
Executive Branch of the service, and served in the usual 
grades of Assistant Collector and Magistrate—also as 
Educational Inspector, Southern Division, and Assistant 
Political Agent, Kolhapur and Southern Maratha Country 
—till 1883. In Jannary, 1883, he was appointed Epi- 
graphist under the Government of India. He reverted to 
the regular line of the Service, as Collector and Magistrate 
of Sholapur, in June, 1886. He was subseqnently 
Commissioner of the Southern and Central Divisions from 
December, 1891. He proceeded on furlough to England i J 


in September, 1895, and retired from the service in June, 
1897. Mr, Fleet holds a distinguished record in Indian 
Epigraphy, History, and Chronology. In these subjects 
he is a leading authority in foreicn countries as well as 
in England, In Epigraphy his most important work is 
vol. iit of the Corpus Pisecriptionwin Inidicarwm. on the 
“Inseriptions of the Early Gupta Kings and their Sue- 
eessors , which was published in 1888: its great merits: 


are (1) the establishment of a model for the modern 
scientific method of treating Indian epigraphic records ; 
and (2) the settlement of the long-disputed question of 
the true initial date, a.p, 320, of the Gupta era, one of B 


the fundamental means for adjusting and unifying the | 
chaotic history of ancient India, Equally useful and 

important are his numerous articles on inscriptions, history, : 
geography, coins, ete., published from 1870 onwards in 
the volumes of the Indian Antiquary, the Epigraphia « 
Indica, and the Journals of the Royal Asiatic Society at 
its Bombay Branch: they constitute a monument of 
scholarly acumen and accuracy. Mr, Fleet's position as 
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a leading authority on the subjects mentioned above is 
shown by his being invited to contribute the account of 
“The Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts" to vol. i of 
the Bombay oe (1896); chapter i, on “Indian 
Epigraphy", to vol. ii, “The Indian Empire,” of the 
Tinperial Sania of India (1908); and articles on “Hindu 
Chronology " and “ Indian Inseriptions ” to the 11th edition 
of the Eneyeclopedia Britannica. Appreciation of his 
work has been shown in Germany by making him a 
Philosophiss Doctor (honoris eauaa) of the University of 
Géttingen, a Corresponding Member of the Royal Society 
of Sciences, Giittingen, and an Honorary Member of the 
German Oriental Society. That, ladies and gentlemen, 
is merely a sketch of Mr. Fleet's career. I'ean only tell 
you again how pleased I am to be here to-day to offer him 
the congratulations of the Royal Asiatic Society on his 
work, and to present him on their behalf with their ~ 
Triennial Gold Medal in recognition of the long and 
distinguished services he has rendered to the Indian 
Empire, 

Mr. Freer said :—There is so much business before. 
us this afternoon, this being the Anniversary Meeting, 
that I must make only quite a short statement. I feel it 
a great honour that the Gold Medal should be given to me 
in succession to the eminent scholars to whom it has 
already been awarded,—Professor Cowell, Dr. West, 
Sir William Muir, Dr. Pope, and Dr. Grierson: it will 
always be a source of pride to me that my work should 
be held to rank in any way along with theirs, I would 
like to add that I regard it as a particular privilege to 
receive the Medal from the hands of Lord Minto; because, 
not only has he held the exalted position of Viceroy of 


| a but also he has shown in many ways, a3 well as by 


ee 


presence here to-day, that he takes a strong personal 
interest in our researches into the antiquities of the 
country. 

mas, 1912 od 
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ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
The Anniversary Meeting was held on May 21, 1912, 
the Right Hon. Sir Mortimer Durand, Director, in the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society :— 
Babu Jyotish Chandra Bhattacharyya. 
Mr, Jonathan David Deane. 
Mr. A. 8. Fulton. 
Mr. Newton Henry Harding. 
Rai Saheb Sri Krishna Mahapatrn. 
‘Mr. Tan Tiang Yew. 
Seven nominations were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 
The Secretary then read the Annual Report. 
Report or THe Councin vor 1911-12 
_In presenting their Report for the year 1911-12 the 
Council regret to record the loss by death of an Honorary 
Member, the Ven. H. Sri Sumangala, and of twenty 
Ordinary Members — 
_ The Hon. Mr. Warren D, Mr. William Irvine. 
Barnes. Lient.-Colonel 4.5. G, Jayakar, 
Surgeon-General W.B. Beatson. Rev. A, Lloyd. 
Syed Ali Bilgrami. | Rai Bahadur §. Mittor. 
Sir C. Pardon Clarke. Mr, Charles J, Morse. 
Bir C. A. Elliott. Mr. J. H. Nelson, 
Mr. Ferrar Fenton, Professor J, Cam pbell Oman. 
Miss Mary Frere. Lord Stanmore, 
Mr. M: Ohn Ghine, Sriman M. 8. Vaidyesvara 
Mr. BR. T. H. Griffith. Mudaliar, 
Mr. D. F. A. Hervey. Mr. E, Vesey Westmuacott, 
The Society has also lost by retirement the following 
thirteen Members :-— 
His Grace the Duke of Mr, T. Ponnambalam Pillay, 
Devonshire. Mr, A. Rea. | 
Mr. Alfred W. Domingo. Mr. Gulab Shanker Dev 
Mr. E. B. Havell, — Sharman. 
Mr. Ram Shanker Misra. Sardar Sundar Singh. 
Major-General Mockler, Mr. Arnold C. Taylor. 
Mrs. Mond. Mrs. M. E. Woelker, 
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Under Rule 25 (¢@) the following cease to be Members:-— 


Mr. Sofiullah Saifuddin Ahmad, 
Mr. Mahomed Anwar Ali. 

Mr. Muhammad Badre. 

Rev. James Doyle. 

Mr. 8. C. Ghatak. 

Mr. M. V. Subramania Iver. 
Mr. Priva Krishna Majumdar. 
Babu Kedar Nath Mazumdar. 
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Mr. Pyare Lal Misra. 


Mr. Manmatha Nath Moitry. 


Mr. Moung Moung. 
Mr, A. BR. Pillai. 


Mr. Hakim Habibur Rahman. 


Rai Konja Lal Roy. 
Mr. B, C. Sen. 
Mr. Kumar Ram Pratap Sinha. 


Mr. P. M. Neogi, elected during the year 1911, has not 


taken up his election. 


Professor Jacobi, of Bonn, has been elected to the 
vacancy among the Honorary Members, and fifty-three 
Ordinary Members have been elected — 


Nawabzada Khaja Muhammad 
Afzal. 

Mr. T. M. Ainscough. 

Mr. M. Sakhawat Ali. 

Rajon Naushad Ali Khan. 

Mr. H. C. FP. Bell. 

Professor Sarat Chandra 
Bhattacharya. 

Kaviraj K. L. Bhishagratna. 

Mr. Aylward M. Blackman, 

M. l'Abbé A. M. Boyer. 


Mr. Gopal Chandra Chakravarti. 


Professor Ganes Chandra 
Chandra. 

Mr. Aboni Chandran Chatterjea, 

Mr. Akhil Kumar Chatterjee. 

Mr. Birbhadra Chandra 


Chowdhuri, 
Kev. Edward Jomes Clifton. 


Mra. Coralinn M. Daniels. 
Mr. Pulinkrishna Dé. 

Mr. L. A. Fanous. 

Miss Mary C. Foley. 

Mr. K. Hnig. 

Professor Johannes Hertel. 


Professor EB. Washburn 
Hopkins. | 

Mr. N. P. Subramania Iyer. _ 

H.H. the Maharaj Rana Sir 
Bhawani Singh Bahadur, 
K.C.8.L, of Jhalawar. 

Rev, Hardy Jowett. 

Mr. Habibur Rahman Khan, 


_ Mr. Mohamed Hasan Khan. 





Dr. N. . Krom. 

Dr. Berthold Laufer. 

Mr. Manmatha Nath Mukerjea. 

Babu Manmatha Nath 
Mukherjea, M.A. 

Mr, Mirza Kazim Namazi.. 

Mr. J. E. Nathan. 

Babu Padmini Mohan Neogi. 

TH. Maharaja Bupindar Singh 

~ Mahindra Bahadur, K.C_.LE., 
Chief of Patinla State. 

Mr, A. P. Peters, 

Rai Bahadur P. M. Madooray 
Pillay. 

Mr. Alan William Pim, 1.C.5. 
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Mr. Surendra Narayan Roy. Mr. H. A. Thornton. 


Mr. M. C. Seton. Mr. James Troup. 

Sardar Labh Singh. Mr. M. N. Venketaswami. 
Sardar Nihal Singh. Mr. Frederick G. Whittiek, 
Babu Hira Lal Sood. Mr. D. R. Wijewardene. 
Mr. Donald H. E. Sunder. Professor Ghulam Yazdani 
Mr. Francis 8. Tabor, L.C.8. Masudi, 


Rev. W. M. Teape, M.A. 


The total inerease of membership for the year is only 
three. This is accounted for by the very heavy losses 
by death. The losses by resignation and removal are 
about the average. 

There is a decided gain in the subscriptions to the 
Journal: of the Libraries and non-Members subscribing, 
two have withdrawn but an additional twenty have joined. 

During the year the Prize Publication Fund has brought 
out its third volume, an edition of the Meghacditte, by 
Dr. Hultzsch, with Vallabha's Commentary ; and the 
Oriental Translation Fund has published two 
(1)an edition of the Tarjpumian l-Ashwag of [bn al- 
with « translation and abridgement of the 
by Dr. Nicholson, and (2) the Geo 
the Panther'’s Skin, translated by 
and edited by Mr. Oliver Wardrop. 

The Council has also undertaken to publish the second 
volume of the autobiography of the Emperor Jahangir, 
i.¢. up to the nineteenth year of his reign, translated by the 
late Mr. Rogers and edited by Mfr, Beveridge. This has 
been made possible by the generous offer of Mr, Beveridge 
to pay about one-third of the cost of printing. 

The Annual Dinner was held on May 15, 1911, at the 
Hotel Cecil, the President in the chair. Amone the nests 
were the Maharaja Holkar of Indore, the Chinese M iitntay 
Sir Richmond Ritchie, and Mr. Fletcher, the Master Ss 
Marlborough. At the close of the dinner the President 
presented the Public School Gold Medal to Mr. Jenkins, of 


works, 
“Arabi, 
Commentary, 
‘gian poem, The Man dn 
Miss Margery Wardrop 
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Marlborough College, who had won the medal for his 
essay on“ The Marquess of Dalhouste ”. 

The Couneil would remind the members of the Society 
that this autumn a new lease for seven years of the 
premises in 22 Albemarle Street will commence, at an 
increased rental of £130 a year. As was stated at the 
annual meeting last year, the renewal of the present lease 
was only made after long and careful consideration of 
all other possible neighbourhoods and houses. As the 
decision to stay in Albemarle Street involves a considerable 
additional expenditure it is necessary to look for additional 
income, This might be obtained by an increase in the 
number of Hesident Members. Attention has been drawn 
at the annual meetings of the last two or three years to 
the continuous decrease annually in this class of members. 
This should not be, for the advantages offered to Resident 
Members in the shape of the privilege of borrowing books 
trom the Library and in other respects, in addition to the 
meetings and the ordinary use of the Library, are well 
worth the ditlerence in the subseription paid by the 
non-Resident and the Resident Members: yet, although 
the non-Resident membership has increased in the last 
six years by over 100, the Resident membership has 
declined to such an extent that the number of Resident 
Members at the beginning of this year was only 85. 
The Council hope that all menibers will continue to 
promote the interests of the Society and its work, not 
only by being members themselves, but also by urging 
the desirability of joining the Society on others who are 
interested in the East. 

The Journal has well represented all the varied interests 
that come within its scope, and its value to those studying 
Oriental matters is shown by the large inerease in the 
number of Libraries and Societies subseribing to it. 

The usual Statement of Accounts is appended. 

The Council recommend that a vote of thanks be 
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passed to the Auditors—Mr. Crewdson, Mr. Sewell, and 
Mr. Waterhouse, 

The recommendations of the Council for filling vacancies 
on the Council for the ensuing year, 1912-13, are as 


follows :-— | 
Under Rule 30 Dr. Grierson retires from the office of 
Vice-President. 


The Council recommend in his stead and to fill the 

vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Irvine -— 
Dr, Gaster, 
Dr. Hoernle. 

Under Rule 31 Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Fleet, and Dr, Codrington 
retire from their respective offices of Hon. Treasurer, 
Hon. Secretary, and Hon. Librarian, 

The Council recommend their re-election. 

Under Rules 31 and 32 the following Ordinary Members 

of Conneil retire :— 
Professor Browne, 


esign owing to absence abroad. 
The Council recommend in their stead and to fill other 
vacaneles :— 





Mr, H. F. Amedroz, 
Dr. Grierson, 
Mr. L. C. Hopkins, 
Dr. A. Berriedale Keith, 
Mr. Legge, 
Mr. Pargiter, 
Lieut.-Colonel G. T. Plunkett, 
Under Rule 8] 
Dr. A. B. Keith and 
Mr. Crewdson 
are nominated Auditors for the ensuing year, 


~~ ’ 


* 
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Mr. M. Loxoworto Dames said; I have pleasure in 
moving the adoption of the Report which we have just 
heard read. The principal point I think on which we should 
concentrate attention is the absolute necessity of an 
increase in the members of the Society, especially of 
resident members, for without a large number of resident 
members it is impossible for a Society like this to maintain 
its position. Of course, an Increase In Income is also 
required as we have had to renew the lease of this house 
at very considerable extra expense—at £130 a year more 
than before. I think we are all pleased that we are to 
remain in the old house; and it is no doubt worth the 
extra rent that we have to pay. This being so, and in 
any case, we all ought to devote our attention and try as 
far as we can to recruit for resident members through 
our friends from among those returning from service im 
the East, and so get the resident membership of the 
Society on to a more satisfactory footing than it is at 
present, As far as the non-resident members are concerned 
1 do not think we have cause for complaint, for these have 
gone on increasing, and also the number of subscribers to 
the Library; it is only among the resident members, the 
most important class, that we do not make the progress 
we ought to make, Otherwise, I feel we have every cause 
to be pleased at the position and progress of the Society, 
and also in regard to the level at which the Journal is 
maintained, its general interest and the variety of subjects 
with which it deals. Therefore I have much pleasure in 
moving the adoption of the Report. 

Dr. W. PercevanL Yerrs said: At the Anniversary 
Meeting three years ago the eminent orientalist, Sir Ernest 
Satow, called special attention to that part of Asia in 
connexion with which his name has long been famous. He 
advanced the claims of the Far East to the Society's more 
ample consideration. I would venture now to reiterate and 
enlarge upon some of Sir Ernest Satow’s remarks, especially 
those relating to the Middle Kingdom. 
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The Society has reason to be proud of the Journal 
published for the year 1911. It contains thirty-two 
original articles, and, in addition, a large number of 
miscellaneous contributions and reviews. The high standard 
of scholarship maintained by the contributors is of course 
heyond my criticism, but what I would venture to comment 
upon is the somewhat inadequate representation of 
matters relating to the Far East. Of the thirty-two 
articles only six have any direct connexion with this 
the greater part of Asia, and of these one is concerned 
with Tibet and one relates chiefly to India. Japan, Sian, 
and Malaya are not represented at all. ‘Three articles 
only are devoted to China, a country which holds at 
least a third of the population of Asia and possesses 
a civilization unique among the nations of the world. 

Perhaps no other oriental country offers such a wide and 
at the same time such an imperfeetly studied field for 
research; yet we look in vain for a sufficient number of 
younger scholars to follow in the footstins of those who 
have placed the British in the front rank of sinologues, 


[am sure that the Royal Asiatic Society would wish to — 


take the lead in fostering a renewed Interest in things 
Chinese, and in maintaining the supremacy of our nation 
in this department of oriental scholarship. An important, 
step in this direction tight be made by the individual 
enterprise of members by recruiting for the Society more 
of those interested in the Far East. 

In this connexion I would like to mention how fortunate 
we are in gaining as a new member Dr. Laufer, whose 
work on Chinese archeology and Tibetan 
well known. Let ws hope that 
4 regular contributor to the Journal. 

The Society is also to be congratulated on the addition 
to the Council of such a distinguished Chinese acholar as 
Mr, Hopkins. As everyone knows, Mr, Hopkins is the 
recogmzed authority on ancient Chinese script, and I am 


subjects is so 
he will soon become 
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sure we all look forward to a continuation of his important 
contributions to the Journal. 

May I venture to suggest that there is another method, 
apart from the Journal, by which the Society might 
advance the study of East Asian subjects. It is by 
enlarging the seope of its Monograph Fund. And this 
brings us to a question of money. I understand that 
the fund is at present not in very affluent circumstances ; 
in fact, it consists of some £50 only. 

Would it not be possible to obtain help from the 
Government ? The India Office recognizes the work of the 
Society by giving an annual grant, and surely the Colonial 
or the Foreign Office would do the same if only the matter 
were suitably represented, 

British possession of Hong-Kong and of Wei-hai-wei 
and of the Straits Settlements, together with our vast 
commercial interests In China proper, should be reasons 
stificiently strong to obtain for us official recognition. 
The lack of such help seems extraordinary, especially 
when we realize what is being done by governments of 
other countries with interests in China fewer than our 
own. The Dnuteh Government has shown us an example 
by subsidizing the publication in English of Professor 
De Groot's great classic, The Helijious System of China. 

So far as I know, there is no instance of the publication 
of a scholarly work relating to China, except museum 
entalogues, having been aided by a subvention from 
Government. Nor have our universities undertaken this 
important duty. Intending writers are naturally dia- 
couraged from embarking upon projects which after years 
of toil may involve them in serious financial loss, even 
if they are even lucky enough to find a publisher. 

I have much pleasure in seconding the adoption of the 
Report, 

Str Mortimen Dvuraxp said; The remarks that we 
have heard from Dr. Yetts are valuable, and we shall 
think over them carefully, 
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So far as Tam able to judge, the state of things this year 
is on the whole fairly satisfactory. I think the number of 
new members who have come forward is altogether what 
we should have wished to see except, as has been pointed 
out, in the matter of Resident Members. Both classes of 
members are really necessary for the work of the Society, 
and the want of more Resident Members has a bad effeet 
upon our funds. I hope that any one of you who is able 
to do so will induce other people to join as Resident . 

With regard to the Journal, I think we have had this 
year a very large number of extremely interesting and 
scholarly articles. It is quite true that we have not had 
as much with regard to the Far East as we should have 
liked to have, but we have had a certain number of articles 
ibout China, We have had articles from Professor 
Chavannes, Mr. Hopkins, and from Dr. Yetts himself, and 
we may hope that in future years a larger proportion of 
articles will be devoted to the Far East, 

We have also had valuable articles from Mr. Fleet, 
Professors Sayee and Chavannes, Dr. Pinches, Colonel 

Vaddell, and Mr. Blagden on inscriptions, and we have had 
an especially valuable paper from Dr. Marshall in regard to 
archeology. And as I am on that point I may as well 
mention, what some of you know, that the Society did its 
best to prevent a little while ago the threatened abolition of 
the Archeological Department in India. Tam happy to say 
that the Archwological Department has not been abolished ; 
it would have been a great misfortune if it had, Our 
experience went to show that handing over archmologieal 
work to the Local Government, having nobody really in ‘ 
charge at head-quarters, was fatal, [f the Department 
had been abolished, undoubtedly the study of archmology 
in India would have suffered. It is a matter of reat 
satisiaction that the Government of India have not carried 
out the proposal, and the Departinent continues as before 
under the superintendence of Mr. Marshall. 
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We have had some interesting papers from M. Gauthiot, 
Prof. Poussin, Dr, Hoernle, and Mr, Cowley with regard to 
the discoveries of Dr. Stein in Central Asia. They are very 
important discoveries, and I am glad so much interest has 


been taken in them not only in this country but elsewhere, 


Our funds unfortunately are not in a very wealthy 
condition; we really have extremely little money in hand 
for the publishing which we should like to undertake, and 
if would be no doubt a desirable thing to increase our 
funds. Whether it would be possible to get some grant 


from a Public Department, as Dr. Yetts suggested, I do 


not know; [should much like to think it was. But my 


experience of Government Departments is that they do not 
rash forward in matters of this kind, that they require 


a good deal of persuasion. I quite agree that it would 


he an excellent thing to try for; but whether we shall 
succeed is another matter. However, with the small 
funds that we have at our disposal we have done 


everything we can in the way of publishing. I think 


we have done and are doing a great deal, and we hope 


to do more. If we had more money there are any amount 
of things we should like to publish. 

As the Report has pointed out, we have to deplore the 
death of a considerable number, over twenty, of our 
members; and I am sure that everyone here will feel that 
several of those are men we could ill spare: Mr. Irvine, 


for instance, Sir Charles Elliott, Lord Stanmore, and others. 


Mr. Irvine was one of the most regular frequenters of this 
Society, and he did # great deal for us. We deeply deplore 
his death. 

I have spoken to you already about the subject of 
Resident Members, and I will not say more except to ask 
you to think over what Mr. Dames has said. We cannot 


get along unless we have the proper number of Resident 


Members; but if any of you by personal exertion can 
increase that number we shall be extremely grateful to you. 
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There is only one other matter I had better touch upon 
before sitting down. Iam sorry to say that our Annual 
Dinner has had to be given up this year. It has been 
carried on now a good many years, and last year it was 
particularly suceessful. But this year we have had so few 
applications for tickets that we have decided to give it up. 
I hope, however, that in future years we shall be able 
to revert to our old practice, and that the dinner will 
be as great a success as before. I have also to announce 
to you that the Public School Gold Medal has been 
awarded to Mr, H. F. A. Keating, of Eton, for a remarkably 
good paper on Lord Lawrence; and it will he presented to 
him on the 18th June by Lord Harris, | 

With these few words, ladies and gentlemen, I put the 
adoption of the Report. 

The Report was adopted HnAnimonusly, 
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AALIT 7 
DESCRIPTION OF THE PROVINCE OF FARS, IN 
PERSIA, AT THE BEGINNING OF THE TWELFTH 
CENTURY A.D. 
TRANSLATED From THR MS, of Inx-at-BaLknt is THE Barrisn Mrsecm 
ny G. LE STRANGE 
(Concfuded from the April Journal, p. G50, ) 
THE Qupap Kuvran Districr 
Arrajan2—This city was first founded by King Qubad, 
the father of Chosroes Anfishirwain. It was a great city, 
with many dependencies, but during the troublous times 
when the Assassins held sway in the land it fell to ruin, 
It has a warm climate, and the city lies adjacent to the 
Thakfin Bridge, where it spans the great river called the 
Nahr Tab, which flows down from the neighbourhood 
of Sumayram, Further, many other streams flow past 
near here, with much water, whereby the land in this 
neighbourhood is most productive, growing all kinds of 
fruit. Groves of date-palms and of pomegranates abound, 
especially of the kind ealled milasi,*> which is most 
excellent, There are also many aromatic plants. The 
districts round and about Arrajin are very numerous, 
and a mosque for the Friday prayers stands in the city.’ — 
' The ruins of Arrajin lie near a place called Sih Gunbadin (** the 
Three Domes"), a short distance to the north of Bihbahiin (FR N. 275, 276), 
* Variant mafia, a name not given in the dictionaries, 
? The MS. here repeats the text in the opposite column, and apparently 
a paragraph has been omitted. 
amas, 1DTS. a) 
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Jalladjan, Niv, and Dayr’—These are all districts of 
Arrajan, with climate and general conditions the like 
thereto, so that it is needless to say more. Of this district 
too is the hamlet called Chahir Dih, “ Four Villages.” 

Khabs, Pursuk, and Hindijin*—These are districts 
lying between Arrajin and the inner districts of Fars. 
Khabs was a post for the customs, and all these places in 
climate and general conditions exactly resemble Arrajiin 
in all points. 

Rishahr*—A small town lying on the seashore, near by 

o the castle of the Amir Firamurz ibn Handab* The 
climate here is extremely hot, so that the men have, in 
summer-time, to wrap the inner rind of the acorn on parts 
of the skin in certain places, otherwise it would ehafe into 
sores by the excess of sweat and the heat engendered there. 
Further, they have the habit of putting on many shirts, 
and they wear them very long. By reason of the damp- 
ness and the unwholesome climate no one who is nat, 
a native of the place can stay out the summer here ; 
all others go up to Diz Kilat® and the castles that 
belong to the Amir Firamurz, and there they remain 
[during the hot months]. In this district nothing is to be 
had except sea-borne goods that are brought hither in 

' In one place spelt Jollajin. None of these three places, nor Chahir 
Ith, now appear on the map, but they ore mentioned by the Arab 
geographers. Niv (printed without points) is given by Istaldhet ip. 111), 
who names Dayr Ayyib and Dayr “Omar (Ist. 112, 125) as oF this region. 

* Common variants are Jins, also Jis in place of Habs or Khaba: 
Neither this place nor Furzuk occurs on the map, bat they appear in the 
Itinerary. Hindijin, which Mugaddasi (p. 422) writes Hinduwan, is now 
enown sa Bandar Hindiyan (FNN. 239). See above under Bild Shahar. 

* Protably to be identified 


With the modern Zayidiin (FNN. 278), for 
this Righahr cannot be the «mall town of that name lying 14 leagues and 
to the south of Bashahr, though this last ix stuted to be “one of the 
ancient cities of Fars” (FNN, 210), 

* The name of his father is uncertain. 1: may 
or Badab, Not given in Ibn-al-Athir : 

"The MB. 2 be read Diz Kilib or Gulib, and there exists  Qal‘ah 
Gulib or Kilib, this castle standing 6 leagues south of Bihbahdn a al 
4 east of Zaydin (FNN. 278, 339), 7 : = 


bee real Nadab, Hacdthal, 
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ships, for nothing except fish, dates, and Rishahri flax is 
to he come by in this place, The people are almost entirely 
occupied with the sea trade, but they have neither excel- 
lence nor strength of character, being of a weak nature. 
The town stands on the frontier line between the Arrajin 
District and Khizistan. The men here are honest, occupying 
themselves with their own affairs, but they have been 
mishandled by one tyrant after another, fate having 
been against them, Further, some of the districts near 
by are far more populous than that round Rishahr. 

Janndla—A small town lying on the seashore, and 
in Persian they call it Ganfah, whieh signifies “ Stinking 
Water". Now, a city that has “Stinking Water” for its 
nine raved be deseribed as of an evil stinking character, 
and therefore there is no occasion to speak of its condition. 
Nothing that need be mentioned is produced in this place, 
and all that can be said is that it lies on the road of one 
going from Mahriithin to Siraf. 

Striz-—A little town lying on the seashore, There is 
here a small fort. The place lies between Mahrabin and 
Jannihi, and they weave linen cloths here which are very 
thick and soft, and these are known as Sinizi stuffs. They, 
however, do not wear well, Nothing else is produced 
excepting dates and oil for lamps. The climate is good, 

Mahribain? with oe Distriel—Mahriban is a place 
lying so much on the seashore that the waves of the sea 
beat on the houses of the town. It has a warm, damp, 
unwholesome climate, worse even than that of Rishahr. 
It is a seaport that all ships come into that sail either 
from Fars going towards Khizistan, or that set out by sea 
from Basrah and Khozistin. Likewise all the ships from 


' The ruins known as Guniivah lie somewhat to the north of Bandar 
Rig (FNS. 200). 

* The name of Siniz hasdisappeared from the map; ibs site is probably 
neur ssi Bandar Daylam, the chief tawn of the Qirivi District 
(FNN. 27 

ad Now Se Mah Robin (FNN. 751). 
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the sea that have cargoes from, or for, the districts inland 


eome and go from Mahribin, whereby its eustom-dues 


from these ships are very considerable. Except for dates 
they grow no fruit here. They breed sheep, however, in 
great numbers, and likewise goats; also they raise calves, 
which are for size like those they breed in Basrah, for it 
is reported that some weigh as much as 80 to 100 qufl 
in weight, or even more.' Linseed and flax are grown here 
abundantly, being exported to neighbouring parts, In the 
town there is a mosque for the Friday prayers, The 
people of Mahriban are weak in character. 

The Islands which belong to this distriet of Qubad 
Khirah are as follows: Jazirah Hangim, Jazirah Kharik, 
Jazirah Ram [or Dam], and Jazirah Balar 

The deseription of the towns and districts of Fars being 
completed, we shall now proceed to notice all the great 
rivers and the lakes, and then the meadow-lands and such 
castles as are still in good repair. These, therefore, are 
the great and celebrated rivers other than those of which 
a part only [lies in the Fars province]? 


Rivers 

Nahr Tab—tThis river takes its rise iy the neighbour- 
hood of Sumayram,! increasing in size till it reach es 

* The Baghdad raj! was under three-quarters of a pound avoindupais : 
hones 4 to 5 atone-weight. 

* An Island of Hangim (FINN. 318) lies to the south of the Long 
faland (Jarirah Tawil), near Hurmuz, ut the mouth of the Persian Gulf, 
but this Hangim Island could not be counted as of the Qubid Khornh 
district. The Island of Kharik is well known (PNN. 415), but Ram (or 
Dam) and Balor cannot be identified, 

‘In FNN., pp. 322-30, an alphabetical list of 108 of the rivers and 
streams of Fars is given, _ Each of these now for the most part takes its 
name, — st rae from the district through which it flows ; hence 
anne river dw nig its course poes by many names and the ji vorated 
do not stand for that number of distinot alee: aig. 

* The Tab-Kurdistin—Jarrihi River does nat rise near Sumavram, fi 
the upper busin of the Shustar River liew in between, ‘Furt oe its 
mouth now lies far to the north of Sintz, the Shirin River flowing down 
to the sea here in the interven tinge country. iat 
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Arrajin, where it passes under the bridge called Pal-i- 
Thakin, Then it waters the district of Rishahr and flows 
into the sea near Siniz, 

Noakr Khwahdin’—The source of this river is at 
Jiyikan, It waters the district round Nawbanjan, and 
then flows through Jalladjan until it joins the River 
Shirin, by which its waters reach the sea. 

Nahe Jirrah?—This river rises in Misaram, and it 
waters the district of Nahast Masjin, thence passing on 
it waters Jirrah and its district, also part of the Ghundijin 
District. Beyond this it joins the Bishiptir River, and 
thus its waters reach the sea. 

Nuke Burizsah’—The Burizah River is that of 
Firtizibad, and its source is at Khunayfghin. It irrigates 
Firtizabad, with its district, and then joins the Thakin 
River, by which its waters reach the sea. This river has 
its name from Burazah, the great engineer, who drained the 
[lake] off from round and about the city of Firhizaihad fas 
described above}. 

Nahr Kwr [Cyrus River]*—This river rises in the 
neighbourhood of Kallar, and it is a rebellious stream that 
will irrigate no lands unless a dam has been thrown across 
it to raise the level, and thus enable the waters to be led 
over the surface of the soil. Now the dams that have 
been bnilt across its stream are the following: The 
Ramjird Dam‘ is of very ancient construction, and it gave 
irrigation to all the villages of the Rimjird District. It 

' The Zuhrah-Fahliyan River, 

* The Diliki-Jomiloh River. Miisaram is the name of a village in this 
district (spelt now with a sin in place of péd?’, FNN. 281). The apeellinge 
Nahast Masjin is uncertain ; possibly it is a clerical error for Naihiyat 
Sittajin, the Sittajin District,” near the head-waters of the Thakin 
River (sce below in the Itinerary), There is, however, a village in this 

region still called Dih Masphin, or Masqin, lying | league south-east of 
Shikuft (FNN. 251), which may be the place intlioated if the rending be 


taken as Masjin. 
* The Mhram-Firiaibad-Hunayfgin River. 
* The Kaimfiriz-Rimjird-Kirld) River. 
a FNN, 325, 
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had, however, fallen to ruin, and has been restored recently 
by the Atabeg Chiuli, who has given it the name of 
Fakhristin [after himself, he holding the title of Fakhr- 
ad-Dawlah]. Next comes the ‘Adudi Dam; the like of 
which, as is well known, exists nowhere else in the whole 
world. To deseribe it it must be known that the Kirhal 
District [which lies round and about] originally was 
a desert plain without water. But ‘Adud-ad-Dawlah 
seeing this opined that if a dam were built here the 
waters of the River Kur would work wonders on this 
desert land. He therefore brought together engineers 
and workmen, and expended great sums of money to 
make side canals to lead off the waters of the river from 
the right and the left bank. Then he [paved the river- 
bed], above and below the dam, with a mighty weir 
[akddurwin] constructed of blocks of stone set in eament. 
‘Next he built the dam itself with [stones set in] tempered 
_ _—s ¢ement and sifted sand, so that even an iron tool could not 
/ serateh it and never would it be burst asunder, ‘The 
summit of the dam was so broad that two horsemen could 
ts ray ride abreast across it without the water touching them, 
_, for to carry this off sluices were made. Thus, finally, the 
. \\ whole of the district of Upper Kirhal received its irrigation 
(by means of this dam. The Band-i-Qassir! [the Fullers’ 
am} had heen built of old to water the district of Lower 
/Kirbal, and it too had fallen out of use; but the Atabeg 
" Chauli has likewise restored this to working order, and 
[some distance below it] the River Kur flows out into the 
Lake of Bakhtigan. | 
| Nahr Masin2—The source of this 







stream lies in the 
down to join the River Tah, 
1 FNN. 257, the Band-i-Amir, 


* Now known as the Fayiahid Dam (FNN, 957), 
? The Armish and Zard streams, 


hill country near Sumayram and Simtakht. It flows 


Its souree is much to the south-west | 


of Sumayram. . 
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Nahr Shirin’ [the Sweet-water River]—This river has 
its souree on the frontier of the Bazrang District, and 
it flows past Gunbad Mallaghan, giving water to many 
districts, for besides that of Gunbad Mallaghan it irrigates 
certain of the lands of Arrajin, finally flowing out into 
the sea between Siniz and Jannaba. 


Nahr Bishdpiir?—The source of this river lies inthe 


mountain land about Bishipir. It waters the city of 
Bishipir and its district, as likewise the homesteads of 
Khisht and Dih Malik, and falls into the sea between. 
Janniba and the Mandistin District. 

Noakr Thakin*—The source of this river is ata village 
ealled Jatrityah [or Chatriiyah], which same is a well- 
known village with its district belonging to the Masaram 
sub-district lying round about Shiriz, all of which lands 
this stream waters. From here it flows on, passing in 
turn Kavar, Khabr, Simkin, Kirzin, Qir, Abzar, and 
Lighir, giving water for irrigation to each in turn, and — 
finally irrigating part of the district round Siraf. In its 
last reach the river passes the village of Thakan, from 
which same it takes its name. Then finally it flows out — 
into the sea between Najiram and Siraf, and in all the 
provinee of Firs there is no stream that is more bountiful 
for irrigation purposes than is this Thakan River. 

Nahy Pwrvab!—The source of the river is at a village 
ealled Purvib. This is a most blessed river. Most of the 

! The Shirin, Sar Faryab River. Whatever it may have done in the 
past, the mouth of the Shirin is now ot a place on the Persian Gulf, 
lving far to the north of Stntz and Janniba. 

* The Zirah, Khisht, and Shapair River. Dih Malik is no longer 
marked on the map, but its position is given in the Itinerary. ) 

® This is the very long river of many names, of which the first partion 
is now known as the Qirah Aghich (** Black Wood”), and the last reach 
aa the Mand River of Mandistan. Jatriyah is possibly identical with 
the village of Bandhdyah, lying 6 leagues north of Shikuft and a little 
south of the village of Masaram (FNN. 280), The village of Thakin ix 


probably represented by Kakt, the chief town of Mandistan (FNN, 214). 
‘ Otherwise written Pulvir, The Purvaél-Kamin River. The village 


of Purvil no longer exists. 
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district of Marvdasht is irrigated by its waters, and it 
Hows to join the River Kur. This, therefore, as given 
above, is the description of the greater and most celebrated 
rivers of Fars, and besides them there are many other 
streams and rivulets of lesser size, but these cannot be 
noticed lest the matter run to too great length. 


SEAS AND LAKES 


In regard to the seas and lakes of Fars, the Persian 
Gulf [Bahr Fars, otherwise called] the Sea of Fars, is an 
arm of the Great Sea, which best is known as the Green 
Sea, being also called the Circumambient Ocean, On the 
shores of the Green Sea lie the lands of China, Sind and 
India, “Omiin, ‘Aden, Zanzibar. and Basrah with: diverse 
other districts; and each particular arm of the Green Sea 
bears the special name of the province whose lands lie on 
its shores. Thus we have fone arm called] the Sea of 
Firs, another the Sea of ‘Oman, and then the Sea of 
Basrah, or the like; hence it comes that the arm [washing 
the coast of Fars] is known as the Sea of Fiirs. 

[And now as to the lakes of Fars, they are as follows,] 

Buhayrah Dasht Ayzin? [the Lake of the Plain of the 
Wild-almond].—tThis is a sweet-water lake, and when 
there has been much rain it is very full, but 
has been lack of rain the lake 
hardly any water remaining, 
and about, 

Buhayrah Bakhtiqin2—This lake lies surrounded by 
many well-cultivated lands. Such are those surrounding 
the towns of Abadah, Khayrah, Nayriz, and Khabraz ; 
further, all these districts lie at no freat distance from the 
lake shore. The waters of the Jake are salt, and the 
circumference of the same is 20 leagues, 


when there 
dries up almost entirely, 
It measures 3 leagues round 


' More correctly spelt Arzhin or Arjin, Dash 
name of a neighbouring village (FNN. 2H), 
* FNN. #21. The places mentioned here have all been noticed above, 


b Arjin being now the 
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Buhayrah Mahaliyoah’—This lake hes between Shiraz 
and Sarvistan. Its waters are salt, All the streams from 
near Shiraz and its district flow into this lake. Its size 
round and about is 12 leagues, 

Buhayrah Darkloctd*—This is a small lake, and a stream 
flows out of it that is called the Barvit River. 

Buhayrah Mor*—A small lake lying between Kazirin 
and [the district of] Mir-i-Jirrah. It measures 2 leagues 
in circumference. 

MEADOW-LANDS 

The most celebrated Meadow-lands of Fars are these. 

Marghzir Urd!—This is a very rich meadow-land, of 
the cold region. From end to end it has springs of fresh- 
water and populous villages, and of these last are the 
hamlets of Bajjah and Taymurjin. There are others too, 
and their lands are the property of the villages, though 
they have to pay the Land-tax to the government. This 
meadow-land measures 10 leagues in the length by 5 across. 

Marghzar Sikan.— This meadow -land lies between 
Shiraz and Kavar. It is a very pleasant place, and 
there is here a great mass of standing water, near which 
is a forest abounding in lions. The length of this 
meadow-land is 5 leagues by 3 across.’ 


1 The name is now spelt Mahdrlfi, and it is also known as Buhayrah 
Namak, ‘the Salt Lake” (FINN. 322). 

? The Darkhwid Lake and River are mentioned by the Arnbgeographers, 
They do not give any other name to the river, and the reading Barviit is 
uncertain. ‘The MS. may read Porvab, which is, however, inadmissible. 
The lake appears to have occupied the position of the present swamp, 
called Sarah Bahram, oat the source of the Ninibad River (FNN. 
Mr, SOS). 

3°-The Mar (in error often given by the MSS. as Miz) Lake is that 
now known os Faimir, or Darvichah Parishin, lying east of Kasiriin 
(FNN, 322), Madr-i-Jirrah hos already been mentioned, p. 51. 

* For Urd see above, p. 21. Taymurjin is no longer to be found on 
the map. The name may be rend Tamirjin; it is probably to be 
identified with Timéristiin, which Yiqdt (i, 107, 908) gives as the chief 
town of Urd. 

® The name of Shikin is now unknown, 
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Marghzar Dasht Avzin’—This meadow-land lies beside 
the Arzin Lake; there is here a forest where lions are 
found. The length of the meadow-land is 10 leagues by 
1 across, 

Marghzar Davaljird—This is a small meadow-land, 
measuring only 3 leagues in the length by 1 in the breadth, 

Marghzdr Qali*—This meadow-land lies on the bank af 
the Purvab River. It is a most pleasant place, and here 
[a certain) Baldahi built the palace of Qali, with its 
beautifal garden and a fine tank. This meadow-land is 
3 leagues in length by 1 in width, In winter-time the 
fodder here is excellent for cattle, but in the summer it 18 
noxious for them to eat the crass here. 

Marghsar Kaldin*—This lies near the tomb of the 
Mother of Solomon, Tt is 4 leagues in length, but has no 
breadth to speak of. The tomb of the Mother of King 
Solomon is of stone, in the form of a eube, No one can 
look into the chamber within the tomb, for, as it is said, 
a talisman has been laid on it, whereby anyone who shall 
give a look into it forthwith becomes blind, I myself, haw- 
ever, have never found one who had made the experiment, 

Marghzdr Riin*—This is a fine Ineadow-land, but not 
so good as that of Urd. It is, like the last, of the eold 
region, and has many springs of water. alan Villages, that 
ure ¢ither the freehold property of the villagers or granted 
to them in fief for military service, Tho length of this 
meadow-land is 7 leagues by 5 across. 


Marghzir Bid and Mashkan*—A fing meadow-land, 


' See p. 872, note 1. 

* See above under Khabrak and Qalt (p. 22), ‘The reading of the 
nime Baldahi ta Very uncertain; he is an unknown [Hrsonage, 

* Near Pasargade:, but the name is not to be found on the map. The 
tomb ts in point of fact that of King Cyrus. 

‘ See above, under Ron (p. 23), 

* Probably near Dib Bid. The village of Mashkin or Mushkin, of the 
Qunquri District, lies on the Pulvir River, 10 lenges north of | 
(PNN, 245). In Hamd-Allah Rubat Mashk, in the Itinerary, oocupies 
the position of Dih Bid. The Arab geographers give Mushkin as the 
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and the district of Basiré is of those parts. They report 
the climate as cold, and it is 7 leagues in length by 


- 3 across, 


Margh Bahman’—This lies ahove Juwaym [to the — 
north of] the Shiraz District, It measures 1 league across 
by the same in length. 

| Margh Shidin2—This is a very beautiful meadow-land, 
the equal of which can hardly be met with elsewhere. 
All round and about it are well-cultivated lands, with 
inany springs of water and running streams. In spring- 
time water collects here, and being held back forms a lake 
in the midst of the meadow-land. The length of this land 
is 10 leagues by the like in breadth. 

Morghzar Kamftris*—This is a meadow-land that 


stretches level after level along the banks of the Kur — > 


for Cyrus] River. There is here a forest, which is the lair 
of lions, and the lions of Kamfiriz are noted for their 
savageness and strength. | 
Now besides all the above there are many other smaller 
meadow-lands, which, however, are places not necessary 
to mention in detail. Moreover, since throughout Fars, 
from one end to the other, there are valleys and mountain 
regions ; everywhere, therefore, grazing-grounds for cattle 
are to be found in an abundance. Lastly, the Marghziirs 
of Kamah and Sarvat* are meadow-lands, which, though 
not of the most celebrated, are such that cattle grazing on 
them soon become extraordinarily fat. | 


chief town of the Jawbarqin District, which lay at the head-waters of the 
Farvih or Palvir River (Ist. 121; TH. 192; Yaq. ii, 141; iv, 543), For 
Basira or Lasira see above under Kamah and Fardq (p. 24). Dih Bld is 
given below in the Itineraries. 

1 Margh is apparently an abbreviation for Marghxir, * mendow-land.” 
There is o place marked on the map, 2) leagues north-east of Tall Bayda, 
which is called Bahmant. Juwaym, as already said, is modern Joyum 
or Giyum (FNN. 101, 194). 

? Shidin was one of the Earthly Paradises (sce above, p. 58). Its 


position is nowhere given. 


2 See above, p. 24. 
4 See above under Khabraz and Sarvat, pp. 22, 24. 
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CASTLES 
Description of the Castles in Fars 

Qalah Istakhr—In all the whole world there is no 
castle more ancient than this one, and every governor 
[of Firs] who has held power has been master of this 
castle. From the times of the Pishdadian kings this 
eastle with two others standing near by have been known 
as the Three Domes. The other two are called Qal'nh 
Shikastah [the Broken Castle] and the castle of Shankavan 
[or Shakanvan], but these last are now in ruins. [For 
the castle of Istakhr] ‘Adud-ad-Dawlah built a mighty 
tank, which is known as the Hawz-i-Adudi. It was 
constructed in a deep gully, down which the stream that 
passed by the castle flowed. First, ‘Adud-ad-Dawlah with 
bourdings closed the end of this gully, making the like 
of a great dam, and next inside this he set cement [in 
forms] with wax and grease laid upon birkds-stuffs, with 
bitumen, bringing the whole structure to the upper level 
all round, and afterwards when it had settled down firmly 
nothing could be stronger. Thus was the tank made, 
and its area was a qaftz [a square of 144 ells] all but 
a fraction, being 17 feet in depth, wherefore if a thousand 
men for a whole year were to drink therefrom, the water- 
level would not sink more than a foot. Then in the 
middle part of the tank they built up twenty columns 
of stone, set in cement, on which they rested the roof that 
covered over the tank. Further, ‘Adud-ad-Dawlah, besides 
this tank, built here other water-tanks and cisterns. The 
fault of this eastle, however, is that it can very easily be 
taken by assault. Its climate is cold, being very like that 
of Isfahin. Within its walls are inany fine kiosks and 

For the Three Castles of Persepolis see above 
The Istakhr Castle lies 2 leagues to the 
Qul‘ah Shikastah (the Broken Castle) is now known as Miyiin Qal‘ah (the 
Midmost Castle), and lies 24 leagues to the north-west of Pathibad, 


The castle of Ashkanvan stands one league south-east of Dashtak, the 
older Abraj (FINN. 332-6). 


(p. 26) under Istakhr. 
north of the village of Fathabad. 
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beautiful palaces, also a broad maydin [or ground for 
reviews |. 

Qal'ah Bishkanat—This is a strong castle, that at 
the present day is still in the hands of Siyih Mil ibn 
Bahurast.! For he being a good man [the Saljiiq Sultan] 
has allowed him to keep the command here, and has 
not dispossessed him [as has been the case with other 
local chiefs], and so this castle remains in his hands. 

Qal‘ah Khwrshah—This castle stands 5 leagues distant 
from Jahram.? Khurshah, the man after whom the castle 
takes its name, was a certain Arab who had been appointed 
governor in these parts by [Muhammad] brother of [the 
Omayyad Viceroy of ‘Iriq] Hajjij ibn Yasuf. Now 
Khurshah having amassed much money built this castle, 
and taking up his abode therein rebelled. On account 
of this, in later times the governor of the [Darabjird] 
District has never been allowed to be master of this castle 
as well; for of a surety power and wealth in a governor 
will breed conceit, and to possess this castle would breed 
further conceit, and where in a man’s head two causes 
of conceit exist. without fail these result in the disorder 
of rebellion. The castle of Khurshah is so strong a 
fortress that it cannot be taken by assault. Its climate 
is that of the hot region. 

Galak Ramm Zavin*—This is a very strong castle 
which stands near Ghundijin, and it commands that 
district. The climate here is that of the cold region. 
Their water is from cisterns, 

Qaliah Abadah!—This is a well-fortitied castle, but 
in all general particulars like many other small castles. 
The climate is temperate, the water is stored in cisterns, 
and it would be possible to take the place by assault. 

' Probably a mistake for Vishtisf (see Introduction, p. 12), He was 
chief of the Mas‘idi tribe. And see p. 39, 

i See p. HH. 

9 See above, under Ramm Zaviin, p. 44. 

4 Of Toshk, near Lake Bakbtigan, See p, 0. 
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QGublah Khwvtr'—This is « fortress that is not very 
strongly fortitied. The climate is cold but temperate ; 
and its water is obtained from wells. 

Galah Istahbanan*—A strong castle that was in the 
hands of Hasiiyah. But Ataber Chauli went to war 
with Hasiiyah, and though he afterwards made peace 
with him he dismantled this castle. Now, however, 
recently, it has again been re-garrisoned, 

Ins Iqlid?—This is merely a village that is well 
fortified, not a castle. 

Dis AbrajyA—Ahove Abraj stands a hill, one half of 
which is fortified, the other half remaining unfortified, 
so that it could be surrounded and easily besieged ; still, 
it conld not be taken by assault, or quickly invested. 
There is a running stream that passes along the fortified 
part of the hill, flowing down thence to the plain, 
its waters are used by the people of the villagre. 

Qalaha Aliidiin, or “the Garrisoned Castles ".—This is 
the name of certain castles which are mentioned fin the 
histories}, for in times past there were seventy and odd 
notable castles in the province of Firs, all of which the 
Atabeg Chauli took by foree of arms, and then distinantled 
for the most part, all indeed but thos which sare more 
particularly mentioned in the foregoing section of the 
present work. 

Gulah Ispid Diz, or “the White Fortress Castle". 4 
This: in the most ancient days had been fortified, but 
for long years had been dismantled, so that no one could 
say at what time it had last been garrisoned, Then Aba 
Nasr of Tir Murdan, the father of Ba Jol,” during the 


where 


* Seep. 22. Now known as Qilit Khir, lyin 
of Arsinjan (FNN. 174}. 

* See above, p. M4, and for Hosdyah, of the Tamai“ill, 

* A Diz is smaller than Qal‘ah, a castle. See above, p. 23, 

‘Now known as Hisir, lying half a league south-west of Dashtak. 
See above, p. 25. Dashtak 


* Now called Qal‘ah Saftd (FNN, td), Seep, 58, 


if! league to the south-enst 


Introduction, p, 11. 


* See above, p. 53: 
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times of trouble [at the end of the Buyid rule] rebuilt the 
fortifications. Now this is a fortress that entirely covers 
the mountain-top, measuring 20 leagues round and about, 
so that it is not a mere castle nor a place to be held 
by a handful of men, It is a great circular mountain 
plain, the cliff’ below it being of white rocks, but on 
the upper level of the fortress there is arable land, the 
soil being red, which they sow for crops. Here too they 
have vineyards of grapes and orchards of almonds with 
other fruits: for there are many springs of water, every- 
where in the ground, and when they dig down water is 
easily found. “The air here is quite cool and pleasant, 
the crops too are most abundant. The fault of this castle, 
however, is that 1t must be garrisoned by a great company 
of troops, and that when the rightful sovereign [namely 


the Saljiq Sultan]' approaches to take possession thereof, 


the country folk will steal away [with the needful 
supplies and the forage]. The White Castle stands at 
a distance of 2 leagues from Nawhbanjin, and below the 
eastle there has been built a small fortress, but one that 


is well fortified, called Astak. All round the White Castle 


there are many hunting-grounds among the hills, and 
within the castle limits there are numerous fine kiosks, 
and there is also a broad review ground. 

Qalah Sahivah*—This stands on a great hill, which 
lies 4 leagues distant from Firtizibid. The castle was 
built. by the Mas‘adi Kurds, and it is a very tine place, 


The climate is cold, the water excellent, and it lies 


surrounded by arable lands that are never let to go 
out of cultivation, for they are tilled by the Shabinkarah, 


| Padishth-i-mustagin: the sense is by no means clear, and the text. 


is probably corrupt. The passage has been copied verbatim by both 
Homd-Allah and Elitig Abra. Mfuatagin generally means ** rightly 
directed" by Allah, but it might be taken to mean (the king whe) 
ee; marches straight ” on the fortress. 

3 See Futrodustion ts 12), 
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It is indeed a great place, and all the year round corn is 
frown here. 

 Qal'ah Karzin.—This is a castle that is not so strongly 
fortified as some others. The climate here is very hot. 
It stands on the banks of the Thakan River, and they have 
constructed a syphon-tube, by which water from the river 
is brought up to the castle. 

Qal'ah Samtran2—This is a stron g castle standing near 
by to Juwaym of Aba Ahmad. The climate is hot, and 
their water is from cisterns, 

Q@alah Khavddain, or Khavihdint—a strong castle 
standing in the midst of many broad lands. The climate 
is temperate, and the water is from cisterns, 

Qal'ah Khurramahs—a well-fortitied castle, standing 
among cultivated lands. The climate is temperate, and the 
water is from cisterns, 

Qalah Tir-i-Khuda [the Castle of God's Arrow ].—This 
castle is near Khayrah and it is a strong place, standing 
upon the summit of a high hill, It is for this reason 
that it is called God's Arrow, for it cannot be taken 
in war. The climate is cold, and their water is from 

Qalah Istakhy’—This is a very strong castle, for the 
which reason it has been given the name of Istakhr- Var, 
“the Friend of Istakhr” to wit. Its climate is temperate, 
and for water they have springs here, also cisterns, 

' Bee above, p. 40), : 

* Now known as Qal‘ah ‘Uthmanla, standing 2 leagues south of 
Juwaym, or JOyum, of Aba Abmnd ; see above, p. $5 (FNN. 335). 

* Mugaddast (p. 45%) spells it Khwadhan, but it is probably identionl 


in position with the village, or stage, of Khwalslin, mentioned below ih 
the Itineraries and standing on the River Khwibdin, which has been 





Norabid, lying 14 leagues to the south of Fabliyan (PNN, 03), 
* See above, p. 30. 
* Bee above, -p. 2 Tir, “arrow,” is also the name of the planet 
Mercury. whey oe 
_* Probably on the hill above Tstakhe, Persepolis, and re 
Sih Gunbadin ; see above, p. 24, Lacie not one of the 


cribed (see p. (4). In that case, probably, it is the present - 


* 
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The Castles of Purg and Tarum!—The castle at Pure 
is Very great and strong, it cannot be taken in war. The 
castle of Tarum is not so strong as the other in regard 
to its fortifications.» Both have «a hot climate, and their 
water is from cisterns. 

Qalah Ranbah*—This castle stands in the Ranbah 
Pass. It is a strongly built and well-fortitied place, and 
the control of the city of Daribjird belongs to him who 
holds this castle. The climate is excellent, and its water 
comes from springs and from cisterns. At the present 
time it is in the hands of the people of Kirmain. 

Qulah Gunbaud Mallaghin?—This is a castle that could: 
he held by one single armed man, 80 strongly fortified is 
it. Its climate is temperate, and water is plentiful in the — 
cisterns, They keep liere a store of corn sufficient for 
three or four years. 

The Iraihistan Castlex’—These are so numerous as to 
be beyond count, for in this district every village has its 
own fortress, perched either upon a rock or crowning 
a hill, or again built on the level ground. And in all 

a times the climate hereabout is extremely hot. 


ITINERARIES 
Distances in Firs 


The distances [along the high roads] all start from 
Shiriz, because this is the central point in the province. 
From Shiraz going towards the Isfahin frontier there are 
three main roads, namely, the way by Mayin and Rin, 
the way by Istakhr, and the way by Sumayram, 

OF these, on the Mayin and Rin Road it is counted as 

\ 52 leagues from Shiriz to Yazdikhwist, the frontier stage 

(The castle near Purg is that now known as Qal'ah Bahmas, and 
it stands 2 leagues to the south of modern Furg. ‘The castle at Tirum 
i# not given (seo FINN. 217, 218). See p. 31, 


“—_ * The castle stands 4 leagues to tho cist of Dirabjind (FNN. 334). 
ee p. 33. 


<4 * Bee above, p. 52, 4 See above, p. 48. 
TAs, 1912, et 
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hetween Fars and the Isfahan District. The first stage is 


| of 6 leagues, from Shiraz to Dih Gurg in the Shiraz 


District ; the second stage is 6 leagues to the head of the 
Bridge over the River Kir; the third stage is of 4 leagues 
to Mayin; the fourth stage is of 6 leagues to Kiashk-i- 
Shahriyar in [the plain of] Dasht Rim; the fifth stage is 
§ leagues to Dih Basht in [the plain of] Dasht Ord; the 
sixth stage is 7 leagues to Kiishk-i-Zar, also of Dasht Drd : 
the seventh stage is of 7 leagues to Dih Gawz: and the 
eighth stage is of 10 leagues to Yazdikhwast.! 

The road by Istakhr. This also comes ont by Yazdi- 


khwast, and going by Iqlid and Surmag it is 69 leagues — 


in length, being longer than [the Mayin Road]; and this is 
the Winter Road, which is used when the other roads are 
impassable [from snow]. The first stage is of 7 leagues 
from Shiraz to Zarqin, the second stage is 6 leagues to 
[Padust or Pavdast], the third stage 4 leagues to Istakhr, 
the fourth stage is of 6 leagues to Kamah, the fifth stage 
is 4 leagues to Kamhang, the sixth stage is of 8 leagues 
to Dih Bid, the seventh stage is 7 leagues to Dih Paland., 
the eighth stage is 7 leagues to Surmagq, the ninth stage 
is 5 leagues to Abidah, the tenth stage is 7 leagues to 
Shiiristin, and the eleventh stage is 8 leagues to Yazdi- 
khwist= 


' Neither Dih Gurg, ** Wolf Village,” nor the Bridge over the Kur 
now exists ; Shahriyar’s Kiosk must have been at or near modern Ujan : 
the village of Basht (or Miisht) near Aspis: while Kishk-i-Zar (Golden 
Kiosk) is now generally called Kfshk-i-Zanl, the Yellow Kiosk (FNN. 
#20). Méyin and Dih Gawz (Nut Village) have been tlready notinerd, 
Hati¢ Abra adds that this last was also known in Arabic a4 Garivat-al- 
Khamir, ** Youst Village.” 

* Part of this route is given below, p. 82, in duplicate, in the itinerary 
for Shiriq to Yard. The village of Zarqin exists (FNN, 1). The 
stage called Pidust, which may also be read Mavdast, is uncertain, and 
possibly representa the village of Marvdasht. Kamah, us already said 
(p. 24), stands for Kalilak. Kambhany (for Variants see Tet. 129, Mug. 457, 
458) in the other itinerary has, probably, a double, under the form 
Kaminnk; there given as another stage ; it must stand for some place 
ying between Mashhad-i-Murghab and Mashhad Midir-i-Sulayman, the 
Tomb of Solomon's Mother, otherwise the Tomb of Cyrus (FNN, 301}. 
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The road to Sumayram; and from Shiraz to Sumayram 
it i845 leagues, The first stage from Shiriz is of 5 leagues 
to Juwaym, the second stage, on to Bayda, is 3 leagues, 
the third stage is + leagues to Tir, the fourth stage is of 
5 learues to Tir Mayijan of Kamfiriz, the tifth stage is 
a leagues to Jarmaq, the sixth stage is 4 leagues to 
Kirad: the seventh stage is 5 leagues to Kallir, the 
eighth stage is 7 leagues to Dih Tarsain, and the ninth 
stage is S leagues to Sumayram.' 

From Shiraz to the province of Kirmin there are three 
main roads, namely, the Ridin Road, the Shirjin Road, 
and the road by Purg to Tarum. 

The Radin Road; and from Shiriz to Ridin it is 
75 leagues. The first stage is in 10 leagues to the head 
of the Dam built by ‘Adud-ad-Dawlah, the seeond stage is 
in 10 lengues to the village of Khuvir, the third stage is 
10 leagues to Abidah, the fourth stage is G leagues to Dih 
Mird, the fifth stage is 7 leagues to Sihah, the sixth stage 
is 11 leagues to Radhin, the seventh stage is T leagues to 
Shahr-i-Bibak, the eighth stage is 7 leagues to Mashra‘ah 
Ibrahim, and the ninth stage is 7 leagues to Raidan.* 

Dih Bid, ** Willow Village,” exists (FNN. 244). Tih Paland or Boland, 
“Long Village,” must have stoxl near the present caravanserai, 
marked on the map as Karviin Sariy Khan Khorrah, lying 6 leagues 
north-weet of Dih Bid. The remaining stages have already been notiow! 

' The name of Tir Mivijin, probably the chief town of Kimfiriz (see 
above, p. 24) does not exist on the map, and is not piven by the Arb 
geographers. It must have stood near modern Ardakin (FNN. 172); 
Tir Agjan, 64 leagues to the north of Fahliyin, lies too far to the west 
([FNN. 2M) ‘The remaining stages to Sumayran are not to be found on 
the present map, Jormaq may he for Kharbug, given by Istakhri 
ip. 106) as the capital of Al-Aghrastan ; and Muqaddasi (p. 447) gives 
the spelling Kharmag, Dih Tarsain would appear to be identical with 
a stage given by Ibo Khordidbih as Tajab, and by Muqaddasi as Ax-2ib, 

2 ‘This is the route by the north side of Lake Bakhtigin, and most of 
the stages have already been noticed. The ruins of Shabr-i-Hibak exist, 
but Mashra‘ah Ibrahim, “the Pasange of [brihim,” is wanting, and for 
Mashra‘ah Hafiz Abra gives Mazra‘ah, “the Field of [brahim,” while 
the Arab geographers put about. here Qarivat-alslamal, in Persian Dih 


Shuturin, ‘Camel Village.” Rodin, too, they give as the name of the 
district lying between Yard aml Shahr-i-Babak (sce above, p, 15). 
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The Shirjan Road; and from Shiraz to Shirjan is 
50 leagues, The first stage is in + leagues to Dih Badan, 
the second stage is 3 leagues to the two villages of 
Dariyiin, the third stage is 7 leagues to Khurramah, the 
fourth stage is 6 leagues to Kath for Kisht], the fifth 
stage 18 7 leagues to Khayrah, the sixth stage is 9 leagues 
to Nayriz, the seventh stage is 7 leagues to Qutruh, the 
eighth stage is 7 leagues to Mashra‘ah, the ninth stage is 
5 leagues to Parbil [or Parbak], the tenth and eleventh 
‘stages are together 15 leagues to Mashra‘ah Muhaffafah 
[“the Passage of the Mirage"), and the twelfth stage is 
of 10 leagues to the border of the stony [or salt] plain 
of Shirjin.! 

The road by Purg to Tarum; and from Shiraz to this 
last it is 70 leagues, The tirst stage is in 6 leagues to 
Mihaliyah, the second stage is 9 leagues to Sarvistin, the 
third stage is of 9 leagues to the Village of Kurm, the 
fourth stage is in 5 leagues to Pasa, the fifth stage 1s 
7 leagues to the village of Fustajain, the sixth stage is in 
+ leagues to the frontier of the Darabjird District, the 
seventh stage is in 6 leagues to Daribjird, the eighth stage 
is in 6 leagues to Rustiq-ar-Rustag, the ninth stage is 
12 leagues to Purg, and the tenth stage is 10 leagues to 


' This is the route along the south 
village of Badan is probably modern Padinals, lying a lenyue or more to 
the east of Shiraz, The MS. of Hafler Abrg gives “Two Villages and 
Darivan”; aleo at the present diay there are two hamlets, otie called 
Da Dih, “* Two Villages,” the other Drivin, lying respectively 7 and 
5S leaguns to the east of Shiraz (FNN- 191), Kath (or Risht) is: now 
known a4 Khin Kat, standing 9 loayues to the - sat of Intah 
(ENN. 178). Hore, again, both the plices galled Mashra‘ah, Pass" op 
ee are given in ae as bg Muzra‘ah, “a Cultivated Field "+ 
and neither they sy Hor Parbal (with other Voriante, as Sarl ete, : 
be found on the modern map, is oh ae ty 

* The route along the south side of Lake Maharla and most of the 
places have been already noticed. The stage Mihnliyah is modern 
Maharla, a village on the southeru shore of the lake, § longuoes to the 
south-cast of Shiriz (FNN. 104), 


sie of Lake Bukhtigin, ‘The 
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From Shiraz to the frontier of the Khizistin province 
is G2 leagues. The first stage [from Shiraz] is to Juwaym 
in 5 leagues, the second’stage is 5 leagues to Khullir, the 
third stage is 5 leagues to Kharrarah, the fourth stage is 
4 leagues to Dih Gawz of Tir Murdan, the fifth stage is 
3 leagues to Kiisjin, the sixth stave is 3 leagues to 
Nawhbanjin, the seventh stage is 4 leagues to Khwabdin, 
the eighth stage is 6 leagues to Kishn, the ninth stage is 
5 leagues to Gunlad Mallaghin, the tenth stage is 
4 leagues to Sihah, the eleventh stage is of 4 leagues to 
Habs, the twellth stage is of 6 leagues to Furauk, the 
thirteenth stage is 4 leagues to Arrajin, and the fourteenth 
stage 1s Of 4 leagues to Bistinak.' 

From Shiraz to the coast towns (Sdhiliyyét), namely, 
Junnaiba, Siniz, and to Mahriban, it is 62 leagnes. The first 
stage [from Shiraz] 1s 4 leagues to Juzhirkin [or Jihirkin], 
the second stage 1s 6 leagues to Dasht Arzin, the third 
stage 18 10 leagues to Kazirin, the fourth stage is 
9 leagues to Khisht, the tifth stage is of 7 leagues to 
Tawwaj, the sixth stage is + leagues to Dih Malik, the 
seventh and eighth stages are 10 leagues to Jannabé, the 
ninth stage is G leagues to Siniz, and the tenth stage is 
6 leagues to Mahraban.* 

From Shiraz to the coast districts (A‘mdl-i-Si/), being 
30 leagues. The first stage [from Shiraz] is in 7 leagues 
to Miisaram, the second stage is 6 leagues to the Sittajain 
river-bed, the third stave is 3 leagues to Jirrah, the 
fourth stage is 4 leagues to Ghundijan, the fifth stage is 
6 leagues to Rawé-adh-Dhiwin, the sixth stage is in 





' Kosjin is modern Kiisingin, 3 leagues to the south-cast. of Fahliyiin, 
but neither Kishn (which may be real Kathan or Kanash), Saihinks (Dibce 
Sihoh near Niriz), oor Bistanok are to be found on the map. ‘The other 
stages have been already noticed, and all are mentioned in the Itineraries 
of the Arab goographers, from whom this rond is copied. 

® The nome Juchirkin is uncertain, and not found elsewhere. Hamd- 
Allah gives it as “the Wall of Hijji Qawwim™. Dih Malik, os already 
anid (p. 67), is no longer to be found. The other places have been 
notion. 
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6 leagues to Tawwaj, the seventh stage is 7 leagues to the mt 


coast. 5. 
| From Shiraz to Najiram, whith is 65 leagues. The > 
Osh first four stages [from Shiraz] to Ghundijiin are in total | 
| 20 leagues by the road that has just been given. Then 

the fifth stage is in 7 leagues to Bishtakin, the sixth - 

stage is in 5 leagues to Bashkanat, the seventh stage is : 
- in 10 leagues to the village of Shanana, the eighth stage 
Z' is in 8 leagues to [the beginning of] Mandistan, the ninth 
- stage ia 7 leagues to the further limit of Mandistan, and 
we the tenth stage is 8 leagues to Najiram.* 


Me From Shiraz to Sirif by way of Firizibaid it is 
86 leagues. From Shirdiz the first stage is of 5 leagues a 
to Kafrah,* the second stage is 5 leagues to Kuyar, the = 
third stage is 5 leagues to Khunayfyin, the fourth stage 
75 is 5 leagnes to Firizibad, the fifth stage is § leagues to o 
I Simkin, the sixth stage is 7 leagues to Habrak [or ) bs 
Hirak], the seventh stage is 5 leagues to Karzin, the 's 
 _ tighth stage is of 8 leagues to Lighir, the ninth stage . 
‘4 is 8 leagues to Kurin, the tenth stage is of four days’ aj 
mareh from Kurin to Sirif, this being of 30 leagues, : 
+ From Shiraz to Yazd it is 60 leagues. The first stage 


is to Zargin, in 6 leagues ; the seeond stage [is of 6 leagues 

to Piidust, and thence on to Istakhr it is 4 leagnes];* the 
| third stage is of 6 leagues to [Kamah], the fourth stage 
is Of 4 leagues to Kamhang, the fifth stage is of 4 leagues 





te to Dih Bid, the sixth stage is of 12 leagues to Abar- 
oe qiivah, the seventh stage is of 4 leagues to Dih Shir, the 
Ai ! Radbal-i-Sittajan, ‘the river-bed of the Sittajin,” appears to be the 
= river otherwise called the Thakin (see above, p. 65, and cf. Ist. 120), L. 0). 
' Also it seems likely that the stages are inverted, andl that Misuram 
-- should conve after, south of, the river-bed. Rawéi-adh-Dhiwiin is identical 
a with Ramm-#aviin already noticed (p. 43), 


* All these places have already been noticed (see above, p, 39), 

* Modern Kafr or Kafri, lying 2 leagues or more to the south-west 
of Shiriiz (FNN. 204), The remaining stages have all been noticed, 

‘ Added from the route already given (p. 78), Kamah, the next stage, 
6 given in the MS. as Kambang, o repetition, 
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eighth stage is of 4 leagues to Timarah Bastar for 
Titfarah Bash], and the ninth stage is of 9 leagues 
to Yazd.' 

[Tbn-al-Balkhi next relates the history of the Shaban- 
kiirah and of the Kurdish Ramms, with a short discussion 
of the characteristics of the Persians from the point of 
view of their government. These sections have already 
been given in epitome in the Introduction. After which 
follows a succinct account (fols. 895-906) of the revenues 
of Fars, which needs to be translated in full; and then 
the MS, closes with the long paragraph, epitomized in 
the Introduction, relating the closing years of the last 
of the Buyids. | 

REVENUES 

In the Histories it is reported that in the days of the 
early Persian [Sassanian] kings and until the reign of 
Chosroes Anishirviin the revenue of these. provinces was 
assessed at one-third or one-fourth or one-fifth of the crop, 
according to its abundanee, and this custom of Firs was 
similar to that in nsage in other parts of the kingdom. 
When, however, Anitshirvin established his land-tax 
(kharaj) in all his kingdoms, the land-tax of Firs 
amounted to #6 million [silver] dirhams, equivalent to 
3 million [gold] dinars* In the early days of Islim, after 
Firs had been conquered [by the Arabs], for a time there 
was nothing but massacre and pillage and all things. 
were taken by foree, but at length matters quieted down, 
and the ruin and disorder that had overspread the land 
bwgan to be amended, Then finally, in the reign of the 
Caliph ‘Abd-al-Malik, Hajja) [Viceroy of ‘Iraq] dispatched 


1 ‘The first half of this Itinerary as far os Dih Bid is a duplicate of that 
already given (p. 78). Dih Shir, ** Lion Village,” is marked on the map 
between Abarqah and You, but Tamarah Bastar (with variant) is 
uncertain, not being mentioned by the Arab geographers, or to be found 
on the modern map, where, in the position indicated, now stands the 
village of Taft, possibly the same name corrupted, 

* The gold Dinir was equivalent to aboot ten shillings, and the silver 
Dirham to about ten pence. 
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his brother Muhammad to be Governor of Firs, who 
founded Shiriz and built many towns throughout the l 


province ; at this time the total revenue from the customs! 

of Fars, which included the one-tenth on the sea ships, 
amounted in all to three million dirhams, Next, in the 
geography of Qudamah* it is stated that the land-tax of - 
‘Fars in the reign of Harfin-ar-Rashid was registered at two vt 
| million dinars. Then during the troubles of the reign of 

Amin, with the massacre of the people and the disorders, — <7 
all the registers were carried off and burnt; but as soon 

4s Mamin found himself firmly established in the Caliphate 


he ordered new assessments to be drawn up, when it was > 
established that the total of the revenue of the provinces ~ 

of Firs, Kirmin, and ‘Omin was to amount to 2,600,000 a 
dinirs. This assessment was effected in the year 200 Hy 
(S15). Next, in the reign of the Caliph Mugqtadir [295 to he 
320 (908 to 932) the Wazir] ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa made a [new] a 
general assessment, and the copy of the portion relating © ©. 
to Fars, with which province Kirmiin was also reckoned, is . 


as follows: The total revenue of Firs, Kirmin, and ‘Omian, 
in regard to the yearly receipts from the customs, amounted 
to 2,831,880 red gold dinars. Of this total the portion 
paid over by Firs with its dependencies, including the 
customs collected at [the port of] Siraf and the one-tenth 
levied on the sea-shipping, amounted to L887,500 dinars. 
And of this Just total Firs with its dependencies, 
excluding the Sirif enstoms, paid in 1,684,500 dinars, 
while Siraf, with the one-tenth levied on the sea ships, 
paid 253,000 dinars. | 

[Of the grand total first given] Kirman and ‘Oman 
together paid 444,380? dinars, but of this sum Kirmiin 

' The word used is mn‘dmaldt, 

* Ch text of Ibn Khurdidbih, p. 237, and the translation, with notes, 
pe 611. Our MS, gives the name as Ja‘far jin Qudamah ; it should he 
— Qudlimah ibn Ja‘far, n 
 # The MS. in error gives 4,044,380 by a mistake of Anzdr for sad the 

addition of the two items gives the sum as above, 
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with its dependencies contributed only 364,380, this being 
reckoned as exeluding the revenues of [the towns of] 
Fahl and Fahraj, and also not counting the [revenue of] 
districts collected in the name of individual Amirs by 
their agents, and further not including the revenues set 
aside for the two sanctuaries [of Mecca and Medina} and 
which Minis the chamberlain [of the Caliph Mugtadir] 
was responsible for collecting. [The sum therefore above 
given is] the net remainder which is paid over to the 
Divin, But taking the places in ‘Oman by themselves, 
these paid 80,000 dinars, 

In [early] times the Amirs [of Firs] called themselves: 
the Sons of the Caliph, for none would call himself merely 
Amir. Further, they had seized, on their own behalf, upon 
much property that of right belonged to the State, and 
this mostly by force of arms; then those parcels of land 
which had now come to belong to them were ever after- 
wards reckoned to be their own fiefs, those who had come 
into possession taking for themselves the revenues, though 
before these had all belonged to the State. At the time 
when ‘Adud-ad-Dawlah came to power he made buildings 
[and constructions] without number, such as dams fon the 
rivers for irrigation which watered] the lands he brought: 
under cultivation. Wherefore in his days the sum-total 
of the revenues of Fars, Kirman, and ‘Omiin, including the 
one-tenth derived from the seaports at Sirif and Mahraban, 
amounted to 3,346,000 dinars, Of this sum Fars, with the 
one-tenth levied on the ships which sailed from Siraf and 
Mahritbin, paid 2,150,000 dinars; while from Shiraz and 
[the new suburb of] Gird Fan& Khusrit came 316,000 dinars. 
Then Kirmin with [the port of] Tiz and its districts gave 
750,000 dinars; while the towns in ‘Omin, not including 
Fara’! paid in 130,000 dinars, 

‘The reading is nocertain, and what place is meant unknown. The 
MS. might be read Maza* or Maragh, with other varinnts, 





NOTES ON A KURDISH DIALECT, SULAIMANIA 
(SOUTHERN TUREISH EURDISTAN) 


Hr E. B. SOANE 


MPHE short sketch of the Sulaimania dialect of Kurdish 
here presented is part of the result of « study during 
residence of several months in and about that town. 

The dialect is closely allied to, and its crammatical 
forms identical with, that of the Mukri, a widespread 
tongue probably meriting the title of the main Kurdish 
language. The dialect used in Sulaimania is spoken 
with slight variations by the Kurds of Shan, Qaradagh 
Bina, Sardasht, the Qarachilin district, and Shahr-i-Zur 
(Gulanbar or Khulmar), whose lands lie around the 
Sulaimania plain. The language of the bazar is somewhat 
more developed than that of the district, hut as it is only 
by the addition of technieal words imported from the 
Persian, Turkish, and Arabic, which stand as foreign 
words, the Kurdish is not affected, nor do words of the 
native tongue appear to have dropped out to give place 
to importations. Certain of the Turkish words, which 
are the same as. those adopted by most of the other 
Kurdish dialects, may be considered almost as a part of 
the tongue of the district, and have entered from the 
time of the settlement of Turks in the distriets of Kirkuk 
and Altun Keupru on the plains to the west of this part 
of the Kurdish mountain system. 

Sulaimania is the most southerly point at which the 
northern. and middle —or true type—of Kurdish is 
spoken. Farther south and east, over the Persian 
frontier, the correct Kurdish form becomes replaced by 
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the old Persian and semi-Lurish dialects of Aoriimiin, 
Ginrin, Kalhur, and Zangana, which are separated from 
the Sulaimania and allied Jaf dialects by the River 
Sirwiin and the considerable mountain systems of Aoriman 
and Jiainri. 

Sulaimania, as a centre of the present district, has only 
existed some 230 years (it was founded by Suliman Baban 
in A.D. 1677) since its rebuilding upon an ancient site by 
the founder, who was of the Pishdir district of the Baban 
tribe (still found near Erbil), which itself was allied to the 
Hakkiiri race, once the most powerful and authoritative 
of all Kurdish races, and still a famous tribe and eouutry. 
By this means the secondary tongue of the Mukri (above 
referred to) was extended as far south as Shahr-i-Zir, 
a little district. previonsly ithabited hy peasants speaking 
the Aoramain (or sedentary Giran) ‘linlect, that also 
spoken by the old Ardalan dynasty of Sina in Persian 
Kurdistan. 

The Mukri language above indicated js spoken in the 
districts around Sauj Bulag, and to the east as far as the 
Turk tribes, north-west to the borders of the Hakkari 
Kurds, whose tongue is similar, north io Lake Urumia, 
and south to Ardalin, the old dialect of which has been 
driven out by Kurdish, to linger still in Paiva, Palangin, 
Rizho, and Aoriméan. 

Generally speaking, it is the Sunni tribes of Kurds who 
use the true Kurdish language, and the Shrah tribes 
whose dinlects are those with an admixture of Lur forms 
in verb, noun, and grammar. 

It will therefore be readily understood that the 
Sulaimanian will comprehend with little diffeulty a Kurd 
of Bitlis or Erzerum or Bayazid, while he is put to some 
pains to understand the language of the Aoritmini or 
Garin, who live but a few days’ journey away. 

The corruptions due to mispronunciation are numerous 


in Sulaimania, but have been quoted in the following 
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notes in some instances, as they are not without valne in. 

affording comparisons with words in Persian, which have 

developed along the lines of change usual in that language. 

Some of the bad pronunciation of the townspeople is due, 

they themselves assert, to the large number of Jews and 

Chaldeans who were converted to Islam and became Kurds: 

in dress and language after the change, influencing to 

a small extent the general pronunciation of the piers and 

introducing Arabie and Syriae words. | 

The local dialect has beeome fixed, to a certain decree, 

by the large amount of poetry written by the extra- 

ordinarily large number of Kurdish poets who have 

- flourished there, A considerable literature exists, but — 

| there is no prose amongst it, and as is usually the case 

in Kurdistan a large number of poems have been written 

in Persian and some in the Horim or Aorfimi dialect, 

formerly the Court language of the old Valis of Aran. 

to which reference has already been made. 

< The Sulaimanian is often termed Kurmianji, like that of — 

pa the Hakkari and Northern Kurds, and can be counted, as 

| has been indicated, to be a part of the general “ Kurmanj* 
Aw language. 

In passing it may be remarked that the dialect quoted 

by de Morgan in his Htudes Linguistiques, tome v, as that 


“ of Sulaimania is not that of the immediate district, but of 
mat, the villages beyond Qara Dagh, which partakes of the 
a idiom of the Jif tribe. The Jafi deseribed in the book is 
me not that of the Jaf tribe at all, but merely that of one of 
=F the alienated subsections speaking degraded Kermanshahi. 
The true Jati is very different from that quoted by him, 
: ‘p: and is nearer to Sulaimanian. 


The pronunciation of the Sulaimanian is remarkably 
ill-sounding. As in most dialects many fundamental 
‘There is a popular juterpretation of this word among the Kurds 


themselves, who say that it is “* Kurdmanj", meaning the people of 
Kurds", It is still applied to all peoples of undoubted Kurdish origin. 
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consonants have entirely disappeared, medial @ suffering 
Inost, giving such éxamples as 


min, for mtd yin, Amare. 


ayn + ddan [ give, 
lavya « laida atrike | 
ka » | eMain which. 
yi +» jad a Jew. 
bmidtA =, barddg a standard. 
d@ occasionally changes to f, as in + 


kifilake, for kilidaka, a2 key 
or even to iy (pronounced like -ng in English wrong), 
tung, for fund, epeedly 
Zilia yy Danteda alive 
pacahg ,, proband a shuckle 
unless the vig be simply the result of losing the final d and 
making the m nasal. : 
b has, as in so many Kurdish and Persian dialects, a 
undergone the usual change to w, as in 
duced’, for dambal, a boil, 
guricdkh ., gurbdy a frog, 
are .» drab on Arab 
In weajr (Persian bors, bafr) the w is not a change, but 
merely a preservation of vin Zend vefra; gh, which exists 
in Persian words, often disappears, as in 
di, for digh, 
rin ,, righan, 
iru ,, durigh, ete, 
st often softens to +, as in 


daz, for dust, 
riz ,, reat, 


The initial / often appears where Persian does not 
possess it, but it would seem that the Kurdish | is not 
necessarily redundant, but a preservation of the initial 
hin the Zend, to which Kurdish lies much closer than does 
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Persian, On the other hand, there is a great tendency to 


add an hk, as will be seen in the following words :— 
hanjuman, against Persian anjuman; Zend hanjwwan, 
kagar - agar. 
Aniigwin rf . angahin, ef. English 4 in “ honey", 


the same word, 


Adlin v -» Gnmadan.' 
haor 2 omer, 
Aushtr i ade, 
Aatlina “ ~  tdma, 


Tn some dialects, notably that of Sina, there is a tendency 
to add 4. wherever possible, such recently imported words 
as «eu appearing as jawed. 

4 las been preserved where Persian has changed to— 
fais pate 

widaT, against Persian wmdit; Zend masya, 
daen +: ~ han: Sanskrit ayas. 

As in many other dialects, words presenting kk in 
Persian ocenr with A or &, as 

ker, against Persian khuer. 
Aroha MF » whushh, 
joer, — Arubic Aamir. 
gq changes often to 7, as 
fayar, for fegary. 
ae oe 

There are two vowel sounds which are very difficult to 
indicate adequately on paper; these are the two forms 
of ,, met with in such words as— 

(1) mary . where 4 rr represented by a @ 80 narrow as 
to be almost 7, and followed immediately by an almost 


imperceptible sound of ¢ as in bet. This diphthong will be 


represented here by w. 


1 ‘The common rule of consonant change covers this apparent incon- 
ruity. Ameden becomes dowaden (cf. Bakhtiari, Mamaseni owuidan), 
the d hardens. ‘The initial A needs no further explanation. 


ad i 
895 iP! 
e" - 
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(2) Snags, where the samme or wiv is represented by 
the same narrow u, very short, followed by o short, the 
two forming a diphthong difficult to pronounce. This 
sound will be represented here by w. 

Apart from these there 1s the @ sound, as of the similarly 
marked letter in German, and the w value of * which, 
following Kurdish use I have written ; where its 
value is w, ‘ 

The long + sound, or _>, is, in nearly all cases where the 
same peculiarity exists in obsolete Persian, pronounced 
i, as 

teins AM, an apple, 
— shar, a lion, 


where =, meaning “milk”, is pronounced shir. 

The Mukri, Sulaimanin, and allied dinlects are notable 
for the liquid pronunciation of the letter /. exactly as in 
Russian, which will be indicated here by £ 

The marked #y, or nasal, has been noted above. 


THE SUSSTANTIVE 


It is probable that the Sulaimania dialect onee possessed 
all the Kurdish forms of inflexion of the noun, some of 
which appear in the Mukri, and nearly all in the Hakkari 
and Northern Kurmiiny.' ' At Present, 15 in Persian, recourse 
is had to prepositions to form most of the 

The plural is formed, as throughout all pure Kurdish, 
ee the addition of -dn* but the termination (originally 

a diminutive) -cb is almost invariably prefixed to the 
syllable, so that words which in some cases hardly admit 
of a diminutive sense; adopt them in the colloquial (but 


not in the written) language, which preseuts often enough 


CHSC, 


| See my “ Notes ona Kurdish Dialect, the Shadi Branch of K rane 
JRAS., October, 1000, pp. SOS-9, nen Of Rermbin}s 
* The final -al occurring in Kermanshihj 


i » Kalbur, and th 
adopted Ja/fis a Lurish ending. vir, and the Persian 
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—_ 1 i! 
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< 


ad ae 


vie. 
“4 


ee oe 

i. 

lia ee | 
e 


—s - 


San 
== me a’ @ 


ad 
A 





| pe ai ri 


7. . = 
Pe 


the pure -~in, So, in poetry, the plural pandén, colloquial .. 


ponakan = “ thoughts", “ ideas". 


On the other hand, a word ending in a vowel takes -ak-- | 


or -k- as a support for the vowels, as in the plural 


gaurikan from gaurd, where gaurddn would be feeble. — 
There is no use of the singular form with a plural 
meaning as is so general in Persian; the plural sense must. 


be expressed by the plural form, 


There exists also in Kurdish a detinite singular form, 


which is seen in Persian in the final form -7— 


ye ort qatirt khartdam, | bought one mule. 
Aa! uses! ddumi dmad, one man came, 


The Kurdish has the particle -e& which it uses in 


precisely the same manner— 


SP ai awl aistr-eh-m Sirri, I bought one mule. . 
cutls U3,L: pidwek Aaf, one man came. 
not to be confused with— 


GR | us | aistraka-am firri, I bought the mule (dim.), 


wl Salas pidwaka Adi, the man (dim.) came. 
Genitive. This case is formed with the use of ¢ between 
the thing possessed and the possessor, as 
= dle minal-t-Richm, my daughter's child. 
eee ets) vty Adwin, a summer's day. 


In Sulnimania the particle -i- is sometimes so lengthened 
as to form the principal sound in the phrase objective. 


There is no case ending or indication of the objective 


Prepositional Cases 
There still remains in the Sulaimanian dialect the form 
-dé, which is a regular rule in Mukri and Northern dialects: 


amas. 1012, 34 


oceurring in a noun following a preposition. In Sulaiman a 


t 
a —~ : —_ j Ween i a 
a er - 
bd _ —_ * a Aims = 7 
ame = . = < . a i ~ - A So, bh 
Ms 
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it is oceasionally heard in the following senses, in the dative 
and ablative cases :— 
loyal ails hatm ta ieh di =T came from the village. 

Vso “ 23 5 rea kurdawa bi shar-?d = He has fled to town, 

It will be noticed that the word bo=“for” is used 
in place of ba=“to”, and not infrequently the word 
(a=*“from” is used in the same sense exactly, a habit 
still observed by the Kurd when he speaks Persian, | 
it being quite common to hear a Mukri, Jaf, or 
Sulaimanian SAY sy LS jh Az lagdi miravt? “To = 
where are you going ?” translating from his own language 5 
laka dachi, i 

Sulaimania possesses a curious diminutive form in -ala, 
which is rarely encountered in vulgar Persian of Shiraz 3 
(in one or two words, as kichulit for kicheka), and in ~ 


Sina of Persian Kurdistan, as in : 
pelnkila a amall, little one (tiny), a 
maishila = a little fly, from mais, a fly, ; 
mairifa =n little ant; from mire. | > 


buleka = ku + tile + ake, double diminutive. 
jilika = ji + ale + aku, donble diminutive. 
This is very common in Sulaimania, 
Below is a comparative list of some of the commoner 
nouns in use :—! 


SULAIMASTAL REMATEA, Mrasixa, 
yy Aaor Vulgar Persian aor, old formarra clouds Ss 
» ba Deletion of final wind +. 
ib wcafr Zend rafra saa aii 
le mangisho moonlight « 
wb baran As in Persian rain -_ 
a fair Loss of medial and final g hail 


1 * Northern” and ‘* Middle” Kurdish are used for Hakkar, 


Bian and Mukri, Bilbiisl, Rawandazi, and Pishdir (Middlo}, ermanji 


EN 6 ull L, , 
ee 
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SULAIMASTA, 


tet 
fi 
wo5T 


a 5k 
*. * 
| oy 





a 


nihul 
dgir 
dgirtdn 
plita 


chan 


mindf 


kirk 
pldw 
thin 


wierd 


bra 


khwaishk 


biick 
datk 


{0 it 


 & ot — 


ReManns, 

Asin Mukri 

As in all Kurdish 

As in all Kurdish of the north 

Inversion of | and ¢, ef. Persian 
Jiftla; obsolete Persian, how- 
ever, gives pilita ; all ap- 
parently from Arabic _lss 

Deletion of @ after 1 

As in Southern Kurdish, has 
disappeared from mindal 

Asin all Kurdish and in South 
Persian | | 

North and Middle Kurdish. 
(?) from Turkish 33 

As in all Kuolish and in Lurish 


“The man,” Sulaimania and 
Mukri use 

The final syllable -dar does not 
appear in any of the Kurdish 
tongues in this or other words 
like mddar, Aiwdhar, shuhar, 
dudhtar, ete. . 

The root Ehwd os in Persian 
khpahor minus -ar and with 
diminutive 

Asin all Kurdish 

The Southern Kurdish gives 
WwShe 


F : 5. 4 ! 
he ee ee 
i : ij a.” a 2 al 
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Mraynva, 

ice 

fire 

n stove | 

a wick "d 


veil 
a boy 
a girt 
o Mon 
a Woman P 


a husbond — 


a brother 


a sister 


a father 





ScLAIMASIA, REMARKS. Merasixa. 
‘s\ nidwd Change of m to w and dis- a bridegroom a} 
appearance of final d a 
al ndiw Change of w to w from a a name f 
aed. Aataw Corruption of affas with initial the sun 
4, Southern Kurdish shows mit 
only the word LAwar 
mang As in all old dinlects of Persian the moon, a hy | 
and in all Kurdish month es 
astra Sometimes given an initial A © star TF 
 fatanl Also in Caspian const dialects to-morrow ; ~ : 
morning, the: | 
morning 
aubhaint Mukrialso. From Ambic the morning J 
+ (dae ; 
es A a | =e pach-nimra ” carly afternoon um, 
lp! iieara All Kurdishand obsolete Persian late afternoon 
ey 00 Zenil rancho, Persian ras, Persian the day = 
a ee night + 
hap) deoaina Root so = yester + ay yesterday + 
Se PO Pind poe the day before 
¢ 
' 


Mopar Also obsolete Persian; modern 
Persian !\,', 
aye chair ‘Also Hakkari 
shan All Kurlish 

wile dan “Northern Kurdish also 





‘ p 
Za _— a 
» = : ’ & * 












= ow 
mo ‘ 





agirija 


qiah 


amir 
wink 


mil 


amine 


zini 


agen 
nik 


ee 
Northern Kurdish ond 53 


| The distinction between the two 


lips appears only in local 
Persian el » Sanskrit wakha 
Sanskrit bru, other Kurdish wi 


General Kurdish use; ef. obsolete 
North and Middle Kurdish 


Also used by Turkomans of the 
district 
Other dialects, aml, sil, ete, 


Also Northern Kundish 


Middle and Southern Kurdieh, 
Northern has watt, which is 
alao sometimes ised 

Southerndinlects use hilk,a word 
signifying “' un appendage” 

Variation of forms of the same 
word in all Persian and 
Kurdish dialects 

Also ieg; Zend aata 


Asin all Kurdish and Northern 
Lurish. Persian .% 

Persian uses (2! for ‘a body" 
or corpse” 


na 


MRASING. .. 


the mouth 


the upper lip 
| the lower lip " 


ry 


the nails 


the eyebrow 
the Inshes 
a rainbow, curls an 


the side | locks 
of a woman 
tangled hair 2 


a : 
the moustache! "> 


as 
| as e 


the breast 


ite : 
the neck “ea 


o bone 
the heart 
the belly 


it body # living i “ 


or dead 


3 as | 
or f 


P| 


' we 







a 


nlak 
alat 
kalak 
ahictT 


p> harmi 
meng 


darn 


ile 


mz 
khat 
- uo birEA 


bisink 
ail 





harsiaila 


y™ ? | 
ry Y —_ S 


REMARKS, 


Obsolete Persian, also Sanskrit a tree 


dire, Zend daru 
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As in all pure Kurdish 


As in all pure Kurdish, except 


when g is hardened to ch 


Middle Kurdish 


All Kurdish, except Northern 
All Kurdish. Persian nes 


All Northern Kurdish. Southern 


= als 


Sulaimania only 
Middle Kurdish 
All Kurdish 


Zend ayanh, Sanskrit: yas 


Obsolete Persian re 
Obsolete Porsian - 


Northern and Middle Kurdish 


use also 
Sulai 

use 
North and Middle 

Southern = i 





ia and South Kurdish 


Pehlevi hava, P ersian barra 
Other Kurdish, bizin, bizinka 


Preservation of s in Sanskrit 


MEANING. — 


grapes on 
nu leaf 4 
LS 
= ai 
a kind of cu- ive 
cumber, Cassia — 
pepper 3 A 
a stuall melon _ 
u water-melon i . 
} - 
unripe grapes a 
a carrot , : 
A Dole 7. 
iron : a 
gold ae 
silver i ‘ 
copper te 
salt 
a lamb 
a gout 
i guzelle 











hatg ual 
kalashir 
rewt 
hang 


sardiwdla 
varnilia 


dapichk 


painka 
katha 
maluahk 
marr 
kawrdaht 


mc En 
mela 
mirtshk 
noteah 
kAgaht 


Karertah 
mairtila 


I | ' ~ - Po 
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= 
| 
iae 


a 
— | 
“| 


Turkish dayagush 
All Kurdish, "the lion-headed ” 
" ‘ 

Persian has not preserved the A, 
presenting the obsolete 5)! 

“The yellow one” 

Approximately the same in all 
Kurdish 

“Two claws " 


All Kurdish 


All Kurdish (Middle), Zend 


Northern Kurdish 
Sulaimania only 


Similar in all Kurdish 
Middle Kurdish 


Middle Kurdish. 
Kurdish ddwir 

As in all Kurdish, loss of 

Preservation of Zend and San- 
skrit 4 

One of many Kurdish variations 
of Zend root word maregha 

Loss of medial g; of. Fr. mouche 

Similur in all Kurdish 


Northern and Middle Kurdish 
(see text) 






a hornet 
a hzard 


a scorpion 


a cat 

a cat 

a sparrow 
o owe x 


a mare 
a fish 
a fowl 


a fly 

sc otntipeae 
n hare 

an ant 
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SULAIMANLA, 
ef wliks 
ee aiair 
AS harulakh 
= ya tireh 
As.) ia chulaika 
| birdz 
cist bilg 
tx"Jli gdlancha 
Aqins mainhitla 
= Ini 
=? gach 
aly pdazias 
Ft go kAtri 
n= mhercitr 
_ fish 
kw mal 
vis chdand 


REMARKS, 

Middle Kurdish use. Persian 
meaning = donkey 

Obsolete Persian 

Aer + ulakh = donkey + beast 
of burden 

Cf. other Kurdish, dirs, birch, 
ete. Persian ese 

“ The inhabitant of wilds" 

Zend rarena 

CE vulgar Persian i= (from 
the sound of the creature) 

Kurdish also ast » ete, 

Diminutive of maiah 

Northern and Middle. Southern 
gives maias 

Northern and Middle 


Northern and Middle 

Turkoman use 

Northern Kurdish, Pers. AY 

All Kurdish, used to name ‘ 
woollen cloth in Persia about 
S00 years ago 

All Kurdish 

Middle Kurdish 

All Kurdish 

All Kurdish and Lurish nae 


Northern and Middle only 


MEANING, 
any beast of 
burden 

mule 


an 445 


a bear 


Sparrow 
a hog 
a frog 


a beetle 


i enat 
a fly 


the side of the 
body 

the snont 

the foot 

the heel 


wool 


thread 

the ankle 

athread spindle 

a tent or a 
residence 

a house (built) 


~< b a a as 'T.! “y , » a 


- = & a Sn ele Wud iE /, ie ‘ 





 Srhanwanta. Rewanks. MRANING, 
aan une Aauah Mid. Kurdish, From Ar., -5> acourt 4 bP 
| oir re a) a well 
fz) ar Middle Kurdish (= that which a room 
is underneath) 
calS  keras All Kurdish except Kermanshahi o shirt 
ge darpai Middle and Mukrt trousers 
1S kawa All Kurdish, From Arabic 3 atunio 8 
tcl salta From Arabic salfa a waistcont A 
wh s girtfan All Kurdish; cf. obsolete Persian a pocket 
inass; a collar, from “ the ae 


e, + 
sm, 
«es 
, 


ah 


do ae © . ¥ 
= F : 
=e e me 


t 


K 


edge being sewn” 
ple chair Loss of modial d a veil Se 
sSs3y5 giluicanka == gelu + band + aka a neckluce. a 
sige milwonka = mil + band + ake il ae | 
whim sili All Kurdish ; of. Persian use of clothing = 
jul for “ horse clothing” ‘% : 
bars All Kurdish. Zend beres a high place, © 
22 bard Northern and Middle; ef.3)in astone E * 
ced, a place in South 
Persia, a stony promontory y, 
“An excavation,” all Kurdish a well “ 
All Kurdish a mountain 
" the road 


7 T 
*" 
. 
. 


oe 
—— 


esi) ha 


a. 
ad 
a 


7 


= 


on 


cr 


: 
r l 
ea ~ 
a» w me Ol 


> 7 
oe Os 
4 i 


az) 


t.. 
e 
: 


a 


~ 
= 


ram 
& 
: 
3 


> chan ¢ a river 
a} tam also Persian mist 
a 


guar s mud 
ass kitlam Middle Kurdish. Blind water,” a lagoon 
the word Awlaw, where i has 
not changed to m, is also used 


7 
= 
ree 
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eS her 
che mill 
eek Adwin 


BES glawaich 
Aad agi 


‘Es ld 


Sislsl; sdidwaitg 
bak 
aish 


ee) | | 


= Jar 
ahdrazd 


" 2 


os fdan 
’ ee Rate mainhie 


sewkia 
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All Middle and Northern dinleets 


at ir 


Northern Kurdish also. Old ~ 


Persian af, Sanskrit adAa, 
formed by addition of initial 
ht dv + in (attributive affix) 
= the sun season 


All Kurdish use; ?for Ar, a3 


Disappearance of gh. Zend 
draugha 

Northern and Middle Kurdish. 
Obsolete Persian 1:54. 

Hamdd-band 

Middle and Northern Kurdish 

Middle and Northern Kurdish 
(Southern has ..,)) 

All Kurdish. Old Persian Dheseet 

mitale Kurdish 
" Free of the town,” Mukri 
and Hakkirt (Middle and 
Northern} 

Middle Kurdish 

From Arabic ane 

Similar change to that in siaiah 

Moukst nawrds = “* right i in the 
middle " 

CE. Persian maodan 


























summer 
a 
- LA 
raf 
1 | 





& taadman 
habit ae 
acquainted i , 
with 4 
country _ 
amother-in-law 

















‘taate 


the brain 


a spout for 


4 


7 
a | 


a 3) 
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SULAIMAN LA, 


+ 
Fx 


ube 


de val 


* 





kiwi 

rir 

Ainaa 
baritsha 
adriAhaini 
Aaictr 
chaseks 
hilka 
charm 
chenr 


qanin 


ri 


 Rawchik 


qulchila 


disa 
shictna 
haishink 
hailak 


Similar in all Kurdish 
All Kurdish 
" 
Middle and Northern Kurdish 
* wind-sweeper " 


Middle and Northern Kurdish 
“ water-pouring " 
Arabic .«, change kh to A 


and mw to ow 


Persian pontl=> very seldom 


used 
Northern Kurdish gives sek, 
Southern Ad 


‘Old ¢ of charra changed to m 


(to 6 in Persian) 

Same as nbove 

Local use of Turkomans also 

eanerentnn of gA, all Kurdish 

Turkish ,; rae 

Initial At Persian é>!1. Kurdish 
gives initial Ain all compounds 
of i! ; also of. Persian Js, 
Hy peach ” | 

Other Kurdish gurcht, Lurish 
gurddla 

Obsolete Persian 442 

Middle Kurdish 

N. Kurdish, from root}, “sift” 

Northern Kurdish 





a fan 
sprinkling 


dough 


a greasy thing ,) 
a cooking- pot 
elurified battens) ; 
fh spoon 


a plum 


kidneys 


earthen pot 
a large basin i 
a sieve. 

a small sieve 


i 
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‘ 
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SULAMAStA, 


batal 
darik 


girzhala 


derzl 
kuna 
miagut 


nwarsh 


brin 





From Arabic (!\k: 
What tears ” 


Mutilated 9,95 $, Persian »a5 2 


All Kurdish ; root ie) awit 

All Kurdish ; ef. Persian os 

Ambio S<“*, Remarkable 
example of mutilation 
consonant change 

Softening of m to w 


Middle Kurdish and Northern, 


from root », “‘ cut’? 
Erroneous initial A; Arabic a- 
Erroneous initial 4; from Arabic 
jek 
Mid. and North. Turkish eo), 
Middle-and Northern Kurdish ; 
ef. Persinn | “.» 
All Kurdish and obs, Persian 
Middle and Northern Kurdish 
Middle Kurdish, nleo Turkish 
Northern Kundish 





Obsolete Persian und modern 
Souther Kurdish Theanine 


| a finger”. Sulaimanin and 
Mukrl use it with the 
meaning of 

“The black fellow Ey 


MEANING. 
emptiness: 
a thorn 
colocynth 
a needle 
a hole 


a mosque 


prayer 
. so-and-so"? 
a fellow 


o wound 


sWeat 


fatigue 


work 


thought 


fear 





employed, busy ; 


a bridge 


a tail 
a swift 





‘ae 


he 
Pt, 





i~ ir i= Ps ia 





a Yn oh 0 —s 


ais * > «= 
ee) ed Ed Bal q an i 
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SCLAIMANLA, REMARKS. Mnasine. = 5: 
lS dudle Northern and Middle Kurdish alocust. 
. 4h bdzargdn Obsolete Persian amerchont = = 
jlile janbas s abroker 
ce hire Mid. Kurdish and local Turkish 4 pedlar 
Lee drat Mid, Kurdish,“‘himatthe door” ancighbour a 
wien} = tanishl Middle Kurdish alongside — 
eo akin Other Kurdish AasAtn, obsolete blue 
Persian khashin 
y= ar All Kurdish dark red 
JN al Middle and Northern Kurdish full red 
of and Turkoman 
ta Loy rash Middle and Northern Kurdish black 
a} a a Middle and Northern Kurdish white 
a (Southern Kurdish = charm) 
ms THE VERB | 
te The Sulaimanian verb presents features of great Interest 
and is here quoted fully, and a moderately complete list of — 
. its verbs is given. These impart to Kurdish generally (for 
Af the Sulaimanian are very little different from those of 
ma Hakkari, Kurménji (North), and Mukri) that character 
"4 which allows it at once to stand as a different language 
Vel from Persian, and not a corrupt dialect. 
a” Every sense that the Persian can obtain with its verb 
. forms can be expressed by the Kurdish by its own very 
; dissimilar forms, which may be compared by students with 


he those of old Iranian tongues. 

The verb “to be” demands first attention, and one is 
confronted immediately with its similarity to the verb 
“to become”, a feature common to Kurdish and Lurish; 
ef. Bakhtiari bia =" it has been”, baa =" it has become ”, 
and other examples, The ‘similarity is so great as to at 








te | 
lal : | =k we — 
—— -_ sy as =| 7 —o E 
ae r _ ; au 2, e) a — - “- 
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first engender a belief that they are one and the same verb, 
but examination shows otherwise.! 
I place the two verbs side by side here, showing only 
the simplest moods, which are most used. 
The infinitives are— 
oe Han, to be 
wie! bin, to become 


as in all Kurdish dialects, 


Present Daclicative 





al Te le fF wé To become re 
Arrinmatiy®. NEGATIVE. AFFIRMATIVE. NEGATIVE. 1 
i | ati nae nia ~' or wt abim or dabim wd nabim 


et Tet el, ee abit ,, dabat 


cel abit 
3a ah 


_ ~ rita cel td abt ,, dada wel nabi ~ 
: el in ge omin e) itt abin ,, dabiin et nidin 
eget intl gtd adn ,, daban oh nabin 

rey my) oe with ap! gpd abin + dabin 2 nahin =a 


The dual form in the affirmative of “to become " is due 
to the loss of initial @ (the sign of the oe 
_ in Kurdish verbs), which is replaced in the more southerly — 

of the true Kurdish dialects by initial @, and in either 
form provides one of the truest signs of a Kurdish or 
Lurish tongue, for the latter uses no prefix in this place 
except the Sonthern dialects (Bakhtiari, Mamaseni, 
_ Kuhgelu, ete.), where an initial 7 occurs, corrupted from 
© Persian mi 

In the negative form of the verb “to hecome” we have 
probably nd +bim, for in dialects using only da- in the 


present indicative 
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affirmative it is replaced by n@ in the negative, such 








a form as nddabim never occurring. ic or 
Breterita a 
“T was,” ete, “T beeame,” ete, - 
aver oy “| burn or am ba i oy bam | = < 
eons its) bar ,, atba i ie se bal i 2 
. yo pol bay tee ae x 18 oe 
v a ban SE we bin | = a 
: win han i on ban & a 
Ma oe ban | a ey ban | — 
= The verb “ to be” shows here an irregularity which does: 
a not occur in Mukri, ete, which shows .3, bim, ete. For — 
note on the formation of preterite with caitial pronominal — 
7 forms, see after, 
Perfect 
“IT have been,” ete, 
AFFIEMATIVE, NEGATIVE. 
] 2 a 7 
ee DT yet - ambiia Ip a nambaa 
_- — —- — daha athia seer nathia 
ty bide — — oat baa dy 2? noibia 
a —_—_— — — 23 chal aman bag dar olad naminbita 
es tet oF dan ba ts oD tin bie eh) matandiia a 
a fl aydn bia ayf LU! ayn bia ays nayanbaa 
¢ The two verbs here are in such similarity that it is 


necessary only to indicate that form 3 of “to he” is 
the regular form for “to become”, the negatives being 
identical. | | 

The imperfect sets, Nos. 1 and 2, are met with in their 
entirety in other allied dialects, 
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Conditional Form 
(Equivalent of Persian an) and once) 


“To be” "To become E 
With hogar = * if” 


seo! & hagar btm aan! & Aagar bidim 
a me Aagar bit tees a So hagar bi Biait’ 
us Ss hagar bi Petr & hager babaya / 
a & hogar bin on pe Argtr bibin 
a & hagar bin ate b Aagar bibin 
en & dager bin um fe Aagar bibin 
Imperative 
“Be!” * Become |” 
a a f dy ba I 
ea bin f oF bin! 


Past Participle 
a ta bila 


The Infinitive 

This 1s formed, as in all Kurdish dialects, by --n, ~in, 
or -diun, 

In connexion with infinitive terminations it may be 
noted that most of the Persian verhs ending in -Aivfan 
have their root ending in s, as— 

tdthtion = bids 

wikhtan = == pz 

Gmititen = admis, vte.. 
and Kurdish has in every case where it uses the same root 
formed its infinitive from it direct, as— 


sitzin, from siz. 
Adzin =, baz. ote. 


' There is a form 4ihiqitia which follows Luriah 


mt, 1 is very 
oousionally heard in Sulaimania, ce ee 









, = —_ ’ 
= -_ 
Oe 
ae | . 
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ee 


_ = 


aye 








The Present Indicative 









The regular Kurdish verb forms the present indicative 


on the model of da+ y+ pronominal particle, but in the- 

southern forms ai or a takes the place of da! (the 
d having been weakened and dropped, as is so common), 
and a little variation may occur in the pronominal 
terminations, particularly in the second person singular, 
where -it often takes the place of 1, as wizhit for wicht. 
Again, by a coincidence, the same confusion may oceur in 
the 3rd singular, where the Kurdish ¢= “he” may be 
replaced by the Persian -ad hardened to -if. It is 
therefore possible for— | 

ahi to mean “thou speakest", or “he speaks", 


or minfnt te od + if 


owing to the similarity of form but difference of meaning 
of the purely Kurdish and the Kurdo-Persian suffixes. 
This confusion, however, occurs as a rule only in dialects 
where « proximity to Lurish or Giran tongues has led to 
the interchangeability of form. 

Tn Sulaimania town as a regular thing it may be said 
that the ai- prefix in the present indicative is heard as 
often as the da-, which was formerly universal. A kind 
of custom has thus sprung up by which certain verbs are 
constructed with da- and others with ai, which distinction 
will be shown in the verb tables. 

The following is the present indicative of a regular 
verb :— 

From (kaoln, “to fall” 


AFFIRMATIVE. NEGATIVE. 
ay mkonecun as G , ote, 
ues! aca 


sas! or 238 abret or ahaa 


‘This is particularly noticeable in the modern dialect of Sina of 
Andalan, Persian Kurdistan, 
amas. 112, oo 
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AYFVIRMATITE. 
on) akawan 
wl akawan 
wie! akaeran 


From ifn, “to speak ” 
Both prefixes are equally used. 


- 


“2 ail -2 dalim 
pt aul i fal 
ro or as | ailtor ila we oréd dalt or dala 
ere | aida eet dalain 
“ 31 atin pe dali 
pl aailn ape dake 


Negative = LJ nailm, ote., for both forms. 


The liquid / makes this a very difficult verb to pronounce 
properly, (n becoming a peculiar concrete sound, 

A very large number of verbs liave prefixial words 
(adverbs, ete.), such as fal, par, tai, lai, da, which are 50 
closely connected, and so easily form junctions with 
another word, as to appear at first sight an integral part 
of the verb. ‘So closely are they joined that the modifying 
letter of the verbal tense is lost in many cases, e.g. 

l. faikhisfn = to strike hard. 
2. laidin = to pulverize, 
3. feradin = to cust away, 


Present Inedicontives 


I. 2. a 
larkham, feign, Jerayam, 
laikAt. ay, feraiyt. 
laikhe, lara. Feraya. 
lavkAin, fayan. ferayin, 
lockArn. linyen, Serayin. 
lavkhan. la aa, jerayan. 
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Preterite 
The Sulaimania tongue follows the proper Kurdish use 
here. The regular form is (from kactn=“to fall at 
“T fell”, ete.). 


ra5 - am Eaot SS whe! -eman kaot 
=a cyl cat Raut 8 gl -itan bat 
—s us! -t haat 5s ol -aydn Rand 


There is a form which serves all purposes to Lurish and 
Southern Kurdish, but which is, among the pure Kurdish, 
only used when the verb itself forms a complete sentence, 
and in the affirmative only. It is— 


wies  huotm wis or 5S kaotiman or ksotin 
5 = Se! il 
= kaot mer Pt er: kaofayan ,, kaotaw 


This ts necessary, as the regular form required some 
letter before the pronominal prefix of the recular form, 
even if it be only the nevative, as namkaot = “I fell not - 
for which it is not permissible to use the Lurish and South 
Kurdish nukaolm, the negative of the alternative form. 
The use of the alternative is therefore very limited, as any 
sentence with « word In front of the verb provides: the 
necessary support for the regular form, Example of 
both uses: fa barsim baot =“ T fell a longe way, equivalent 
to ia frst +am hoot, the pronominal prefix joining itself 
to the preceding word. 

Auolm eould only be used if no other words were 
uttered, 

The answer to such a phrase might be: Chlanit kaot? = 
“ How didst thou fall?” not ehlin kaoti ? 


Past Imperfect 
This form, in Persian, constructed of mi + y + pro- 
nominal affix, in Southern Kurdish y + i@ + pronominal 


a 5 ‘A _—— vain Ae , 
ve i eo ? ot 1 q 
_~ green | id oS ee ne, : ie 
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affix, occurs but rarely, the preterite or perfect form: being 
usually employed. Occasionally, however, the Southern 
Kurdish form is heard— 
*T used to fall,” ete. 
* SLs kaottai 
* The Kermanshahi c ylLos 
never used, 





* Lis kanttain 
less kaofidin: 
oes havtian 
tS, SLs are 


Perfect 
“T have fallen” 
r This is quite regular, and follows the pure Kurdish " 
usage = pronominal form + ¥ + awa, as follows :— ‘ 
AFFIRMATIVE. 

rt] as “| am kaotawa 

ey col at kaotawa 
amdn kaotmea 
atin kastawa 
ayn kaotara 


NEGATIVE. 


FF 6 cx 

BE z 

BE ole = 
8 yk 
Siete 8 oh 

In the case of verbs with a prefixial word with the 


a infinitive as laikhistu (see before), the form becomes 
naturally— | 


AFFINM ATIVE. 


faim LAvataira 





! BIS tat 
58 tl 


Fits 


Npoatrvn. 





| lait khentawa 

2 fat Kheatawa 
an laiman theatavea 
yhal Laitan Khestavn 








sy ote. 


layin khestawa 
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The negative changes position from its place before the 
pronominal pretix (see simple verb) owing to its place 


being already oceupied 


Perfect Past 
This is seldom used. and has three forms, the first of 


which is most heard— 


1 = at 

fai ad » em booties as He Laoti bite hag ooltinia 
dant os! at Aootdwa + ar fool bat ais haotd ta 

vow ae al ete. “! ss kaoti bi Saale keofitica 
daa is wal os pp Kaofa bin eer] Lantina 
de Ul ot ie Raofa bin Abad 93 kaoliing 

i a ee St rd 
dad rea 1! oe se kaoli bin = AG ~ = fasting 


The third form is that commonly heard in Sina of 
Ardalan (Persian Kurdistan) and Kermanshah, and the 
first is the purest Kurdish. The compound infinitive 
verb shows— 
deste -— latm Eheatiivca 
tego ne lait khestiiwa 
ete, ote. 


THE CONDITIONAL 
Present 
“That or “if I fall” 


Sisrie Vien, Common Ispiverive VEER. 


were! biker ! S. faa bikAam 
sre bikawt ey Ce lai taki 
dare! Mhawa Au Pe lai bikha 

— bikeowin eel Lg lai bikin 
cyhet  fiLbawrin us lav btkhin 
cue biden el e, las bikhan 
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Past 
“That” or “if I should fall” 


SIMA VER. Comrocsn INFINITIVE VERE, 
diate: of Fim Bootie Deanetc” ga licim bikhiafteca 
a ‘. we mt et 
deg hit kaotiwa Jeszaelx? yea) laid bikhistiwa 
Sas 2 Ut baofiiwa dante? ie lai bikiishiowa 
desis Wiles Biman kava degrade? jel aime bikhistiwa 
Baga: 2 bitdn kaotiwa Paeretc” yc laitdn bikhistiwe 
os i. whet Mtydin Raoliiwe ie jhe laydn bikAsliwa 


This is seldom heard, but it is encountered in poetry, 
and occasionally in oral translation of Turkish or Persian 
where the Kurd is rendering with exactitude the sense of 
the foreign language. 


Pmperative 


ye ikawa wal Jaikhe 


wes bikawin asl laikhin 


The imperative may also take an initial dabi a word 
common to Sulaimania and Mukri only, and renders the 
imperative more emphatic. 

Tt also may be added to the conditional in the sense of 
certainty of oceurrence of the action, as— 


daat btkawanm — that IT shall certainly fall. 
daht bBitatm = that IT shall certainly hear. 


Such a phrase also has a purely future signification. 


Future 
The future is usually formed by (1) use of abi =“ it will 
become", (2) -tiwe, or (3) with both— 
(1) @it dtg@ra = he will change it. 


(2) dattaea = he will come. 
(3) abt biriiea — he will go, 
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The second is most generally employed. It is the 
present indicative + -awa, and is not heard in Hakkari 
and Northern Kurméanji. 

They are all three obvionsly purely Kurdish uses, as 
there is no parallel to them cither in Girin, Persian, 
or Lurish. 


Past Participle 


There are two forms of this: (1) in -i or w, (2) in -ne; 
the latter being a peculiar and novel feature of this branch 
of Kurdish. 

Qne verb may use both these forms, as appears most 
convenient euphaninaly:s for instance, from the verb dit 
appears daw =* given”, and in the perfect, “I have given,” 
it would and does nnkuvally oceur as -m ddwa, but the 
second form may be, and often is, made use of, in some of 
which cases the pronominal particle is placed after the 
root thus: démrat = da + m + ra, a formation of great 
peculiarity. 

This occurs in a great many instances, and it may be 
taken that in the case of a verb whose root terminates in 
a vowel, the pronominal consonant precedes the -ra for the 
suke of avoiding a weak word like dé + ra + m, though 
this is quite a regular rule with all verbs whose roots end 
in © consonant; thus, from /vechdu, past part. Kuster, 
perfect = kushnim, not hushnvrd, 

This formation in, and use of, ré appears to exist only 
in Sulaimania, for I never heard it in Hakkari, Erbil, 
nor Mukri. 

The verb tables will show the verbs usually taking -ra 
in the past participle. 


Tafinitive Prefimes 


These are, as above remarked, so essential to many 
verbs, and have so little use apart from them, that they 
may be quoted here, The commonest are— 
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hal, giving the meaning back, up. 


‘ai = destroying, crushing, 
fa - in it, to it. 

ri + movement. 

dd s away, down. 

per or for a" out, away. 


OF these hal (the equivalent of the Persian her) is by 
far the commonest. 


Consative Form 


The Persian forms the causative by the insertion of -@n 
before the infinitive ending. The Mukri and Sulaimania 
form by the same method, using the syllable -tain, as 
irsiainin, “to affright,” from tirsin, “to fear,” and so on. 


Cerlain Peeuliwsrities 

1. The language has almost lost the use of the verbs 
din, “to see,” paid krdu, “to find,” and uses the first only 
in the Ist person singular preterite and perfeet, mdi = 
“T saw”, mdiwa = “1 have seen". otherwise using the 
phrase chao pat kaotn =“ the eyes falling upon”. This 
signifies both seeing and finding, 

2. In common with all Kurdish tongues, the verb “to 
have” does not exist, the sense being conveyed as in 
Turkish and Arabie = “to be", "to..." as— 


paira hayua a lat? = Host thoy money F 
Is there money to thee? (lit. at thy side). 


Na, pdrdm niyya = No, T have nu niener, 
4o, money to me is not. 


4. There is only a relic of the verh:“to want". “to 


wish, which is complete in Northerw Kurdish, which gives 
Khasin, wacin, ete! Sulaimania. in colloquial language, 


‘As an example of how often Kurdish has produced, by its consonant 
and vowel changes, a word closely resembling English, we 


| earth = i have the verb 
rawn, “'to wieh,” in a middle dinleot, 


4 





another peculiarity is observed— 


a ian at 







a ; ——# ” 1 . > oy ‘ls tte bs ; | | 
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| ~ ie Y 

possesses no such verb, Spree its inéaning by has ap A 
irda =“ to be pleased to”. Ley 


4. Owing to the position and nature of the pore 
particle certain curious forms occur, where an objective | 
pronoun is introduced ; thus, in colloquial: Ferman the Wore 
hiboram has a meaning “take me away” or “take me", 
and can also be interpreted “I may take”, Kurdish, 
however, avoids this ambiguity by a transposition, . 


presenting for the first meaning— - 
bimiwe = ** take me". a 
bi = imperative ose Ve 
-w- = pronominal particle. 18 
-ba = root take”. 
Bibem would mean correctly and only “that I take”. 
This use leads to such complications as— - 
faddimi = thou gavest it to me. | 
fa =thon, 
dadt = gavest. 
= THe. 
i = 16 


Persian would have to use the analytic form (af daédi 
dard bi man. | ee 

It will be noticed that the Kurdish by this means — 
produces a highly synthetic form, In the phrase wouthit 


wont= = he said. 
-hah- also. 
-i = to him, 
Persian presents quftish ham, but ixh in Persian means— 
“to him”, not “also” as in Kurdish. This form in 
Kurdish is produced by the necessities of euphony, as 
woutt-ish (the regular form) would allow the sense 
“to him” to disappear. 


CT 


sf 
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PRONOUNS 


These are as simple as in Persian, and possess no 
inflexions for case. Unlike the extreme Northern 
Kurmanji the Ist person singular presents the same 
form as Persian, for the Bayazid and Erzernm dialests 
give as. 


I ort Win, We othe | aima, 
Thou “ ar a! fi or afd, You sa! aned, 
He, she, it a! diac, They wal mda, 


with the reflexives— 


Myself a> thwam == Ehica + am, 
Thyself =a Liat = Kha + ¢. 
Himself ae hho = = kha + 7 
Ourselves eee Kivcomdn = LAwa + amdn. 


Yourselves lis cAwafdn = Ehwa + atan. 


Themselves ere thicaydin = khwa + aydn 


The possessive is formed by adding one of the words 
-t, Ai, or hin, nsually the last, makingr-— 


Aln-I-mia = mine. 
Atu-i-ta = thine, ete, 


The Persianized form mdl-i-min is seldom heard. 

The dative and objective forms are usually affixed to 
verbs when possible, as in Persian, and give the following 
regular forms (though the position may change according 
to the requirements of euphony)— 


fadi+-m = thon gavest +- to me. 
di +¢ = he gave +- to thee. 
nd? +t 8 80= | gave + to him. 
di + mda = he eave -+- to us. 
wii + fin I gave + to you. 
madd +- yin = 1 eave -+- to them. 
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The objective form becomes obseure in such cases as— 


lai-+-m +? + da, thou struckest me. 
fai+& +m + da, I struck thee. 
far-- Fem + da, I strock him. 

fai + min-+-i% + da, he struck us. 

lai + tin + m + da, L struck Fou. 

fai + yda +m + da, I struck them. 


All these, however, show the perfect regularity of the 
Kurdish pronominal form, as the terminations and pretixes 
of the verbal forms are identical, except for the last three 
persons in the present indicative, “ we, you, they go,” all 
represented by final », ach, + n. Here the first avilable 
of the plural forms has disappeared, leaving only a tinal -n, 
This is a distinctive feature of Middle and Northern 
Kurdish, which presents the same form. 

Demonstrative pronouns are as in North and Middle 
Kurdish, which give al and : = “this” and “that”. 
Sulaimania has preserved the original m in the first of 
these words, gi ving a! (Zend aem). The plurals ail! and 
ai\,\ give “these” and “those”. 

Interrogatives sm, 3, als. The first have the same 
interrogative and conjunctive use as in Persian. ao 18 the 

| 


Persian alas : 


Apveres, PREPostrions, Ere. 


The commonest of these are as follows— 


al da from, at, uo word in use wherevor Kurdish 
1s spoken 
asl hai for, at, os in oe vv, ‘at what price," 
4 local Sulaimania word 
=; pai to, as in oss mets paim tron, zs hie Saud 


to me fF 
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Bas 
lagal 


Aad 

hai 
lana 
fwt 
laser 
lazhir 
feapieht 


fawar 


Réuriir 
dein 
labar 
putish 
deri 
lashiin | 
shan 
jardna 
jar 
jarek 
Fala 

dive weakit 
fawan 
faire 
Aatra 
har yas 


Aunt pati 


OS 


for, to, a5 ures “ for me"; ahs S to 
Kirkik " 

with, as at apis diay watra lagall Ehucam 
= tome with me 

together with 

without 

in, ndw being “ the interior" 

in, Le.” at the bottom ” 

on top of 

under 

behind 

before ; sar is common Kurdish, now 
signifying “in front", “ forward" 

down, low 

up, Ingh 

by reason of 

in front 


at the back of 
in pursuit of, behind 


formerly 
o time 
onor 

now 

then 

here 

there 
here 
wherever 


everywhere 


od 


(. 
ee Ce, 
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Mich jou 
lak ? 
ehliin 
chitin ¥ 
ampar 
et 
qadat 
drang 
Eth 
tazel 
yekjar 
chan? 
chant ? 
dita | 
chak| 
Aar 

wal 
bari 
lald 
wait 
fa 
Aarnil 
anyach 
cur 
jarifir 
teh 
burt ? 
dat ? 


nowhere 

where? 

how (from Arabic 44!) 

how ? 

thus 

this time 

perhaps 

certainly (Sulaimania town only, from 
Arabte) 

late 

carly 

im a little while 

suddenly 

how much? how many ? 


how much? how often ? 
well, good 


every, always, ever 

no 

yes (often pronounced mbar?) 
towards, with 

like, resembling 

ns far as 

as yor 


hardly (Turkish , ia") 
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POETRY 

The following are some verses by Mustain Beg, whose 
pen-name was Hajart Kurdi, who wrote about 1815-20 an, 

The verse form is the commonest of Kurdish poetry 
couplets, the first two or three of the poem rhyming both 
lines, the subsequent verses rhyming only the last line 
with the first verses. 

There is much more Persian in the verse than im the 
spoken language, and Arabic words are widely employed. 


‘ tnt Led a), ae ack so i? 
is J sis Pe aes ae ee = 
Jalan ear uo malin pei raah i fattinat 
Fat bandi dila dinim baka! ( parishdnit, 
My head ond house are captives of thy seductive black eves. 
My heart and faith aro bound to thy bewitching coiffure. 

Tilint = “the eaptive of a raid”, 

Kalul i parishanit, The kikul, or cock’s comb, is 
used to denote in poetry the headgear of a2 woman, which, 
among the outside people and villagers, is often a large 
turban of many coloured silk handkerchiefs: 

2. Gharawel aya bo am dil reardum bik wa girdit, 
Paceit Aaligivia lain tir sd hhocat 65 eco indian, 


Thow art enraged ogainst this heart, thou wilt shame me 
before thee. 


Remove, then, thy hand from me; be your own faith to yourself 
(1.e. keep 3 your love to yourself). 
Aya=" it comes”; itr, Persian digar ="“then”, “again” ; 
wa qurdit =" aronnd”, “ before thee”; sd, “mow.” 
oF a" De” 
4. Waku kAanfor ot joushon ta recht havhar datakt. 
Khin i dil maziietin low nawki mizhgdnit. : 
Like a heart-stabbing dagger, till the lust day may there drip 
The blood of oppressed hearts from within thy lashes. 


Pataki is pres. indie, of takin, “to drip.” 
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Below is one of a few rubdiyat of Nali, the moat 
celebrated Sulaimanian poet, a Kurd, of Panjwin, who died 
about 1870, His poems cover a great variety of subjects, 
metre, and form, comprising ghazeliyydt, a hajw on himself, 
a very fine marthiyya, a tarj@band, and several qasida. 
He has.also written a large number of girini, a Kurdish 
form, where the first line is sung by one man, and the 
two or three words comprising the second line are repeated 
in chorns by the rest of those present. 

fac aiwa ntiy § didake chawam birrtea min 

fy hdtinai loratwa Li chiwam birriea men 

fTdil niima fabari, pat ta dida ma 

Jorma ki pardakai sabalam her birriiwa min, 
From then, that my eyes’ light was cut from my sight, 
] wore my eves awaiting her return from the road, 


So that when no screen hid her (1.0. at list she came) my sight 
for her had lasted, 


She sad: “I have torn away for ever from thee my life's 
curtain.” 
A chorus song or girani. The accented syllables are 
sing with great emphasis, and are marked ‘"— 
1. Dastt bia wa dds i shobiwaw bi bi adp cham 
Qurbéas refit 
2 7a Fits nd Aiea la ear misir LAwhani 
Afin piri mifani 
4. Forgiki nihdrd wasn safinm hizayat 
Wohshi la riftyat 
4. Law kitAat watriata har mamawa wa babii 
Wd sicher eotdadtnn 
I give the Persian equivalent of these verses, as supplying 
4 better explanation in a smaller space than English— 


ade Od Se iy oy = 8 
\ : = 


Te SyrrEs 
arnndsd se ols 
i 7 — | a a 

i | hl fd = a 
fa | co “Pre Li 
ed a P raat a mak Ai 


=| # 
iw a pie ue 


. it 
From jst... “to trample down ". 
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The following is one of the few specimens of prose 
encountered, a letter written by a Kurd to the writer 
while living in Sulaimania as a Persian. English literation 
is given with Persian under it— 

Bucurgavdr Gmirzd ghuldin Husain it forat, Ehiamatm. ° 

Bueurgavdr agha mirza Ghulam Husain ¢ trai, Lhidmatam. 


Pash (are dae buat aivdlabinit, 
Pas az arz i daat baat ca ahvdiat, 
After kissing thy hand and asking thy health, 


Mocd shukur wa anlamaim gainht fa Haladja, 
khudt shukr $4 etlamal rastdan by Alabja. 
od thanks with safety [ arrived to Halabja. 


nizioem o makitd | LAwam Ei nea gaislfowe 
samidinan dn makinh ¢ kaiudam £1 narishta am rasida asl, 
L know not that letter of myself that T have written is arrived 


ya Na, Diyir t rin 1 Sayyut Ali Abadaill Adtowa, 
wi khair, Khabar i righan i Sayyid Ali Aba *Ubaidl dmada ast. 
or not, News of the righan of Sayyid Ali Ababatli i* come. 


Tiama wa Makha = dajn so ritinimdn miyya, we 
Ahmad va Mikail mignyand righan nadarun, ve 
Ahmad and Mikuil say our righon is not, and 


Kineaja Monsarish rat bo Twila. Sagar haz dahay 
Khaya Jansér ham raft bi Torila, gar mikhani 
Khija Mansir also went to Tavila, Lf you desire 


rinoka tisiaint dgam ka fa binwian bo 
righan bigiri dgah-am kun fa dinavtaaue by 
righan to get advise me till I write to 


Khwaja Manstr, pare la Makhe birvatna, wa 
Khwasa Mansir, pal os Mikal digirad, va 
Khwaja Mansir, money from Mikail may take, and 
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rinake bikirra,  ista shash bar ran Jawai 

riighan bikharad. fala shish bar raghan inja 

righun may buy, Now six loads righan here 

hoyyatlt dafaviskn, walt toma i Maki sare, 

Aaat-ash mifurishand, valt fama’ i Mikoil Bhaili asf, 

it is they sell, but greed of Mikail is much, 

ta Xhwat zitr piska-va, ftir fin 7 bazargantn 
ta Lhudash Rha? siumatk ast, Digar mat ¢ tipirati 

and himself very mean is. ‘Then that of merchandise [ 
Aaimdé — bigtram do ritn ya na, hogar halt 

drurdem acuz kunam hi raghan yd khair, agar 

brought may I change for rizhan or not, if 


Bzhairwin mel FT chakish hayya, wa pirdm 
famic  bidthaw chic EAGh hast, ca pilan 
[pick out that Lwhich | of goodness also is, and my money 


hayya lalat kabordek lawai, Ifenatr defer dQ aa 
Aoat piahd yuk haat inja.  Mansny miguyad dapiag 
18 with one so-and-so here, Manair says two hundred 


fakrdnta Laoshakinish saram —furnahl, qazdnyiah « 
girin ast kafsh-saq ham kAavti furnkhéam. nearnifatont duccin 
qinins is The shoes also much I sold, profit too 
irda, Jah waka Jivdn Aaira nig ye, 

harda ast. Har mist pishtar inj omdad, 

is made. Affuirs like formerly here ure not, 


thea bike Hamarand bina bey bev wt, 
fhudt dikunad Hamarand bar foraf sharand hob wisharad, 
God do the Hamavand seuttur well it wil] bomonve, 


ftir dénishinn bo farmeinié 


Digar wishastam bardyt far miayinh-al 
Further [sat for thy commuanis, 


Hawa t Muni. 


AHMAD Tir Moent. 
@ Hapab, 1327, 
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THE DELTA IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


A NOTE ON THE BRANCHES OF THE NILE AND THE 
KURAHS OF LOWER EGYPT, WITH MAP 
By A. EK. GUEST 


N ANY changes have taken place in the Delta since the 

Middle Ages, and the former geographical conditions 
require to be understood in order that the mediaeval 
history of Egypt may be followed. Besides, the mediaeval 
geography is of obvious importance as a means of arriving 
at the state of Egypt in ancient times. An adequate 
historical map of the mediaeval period is much wanted, 


and this paper is intended as a contribution towards 


a map of this kind. 

The nature of the material available is such that, if 
a representation of the country is to be obtained that will 
give s sutisfactory idea of its past character, it will have 
to be built up bit by bit. Deseriptions of various dates 
will have to be brought tegether and compared, and 
indications will have to be obtained by piecing together 
a number of small facts, No comprehensive and systematic 
geographical accounts exist that would enable the result to 
be achieved more readily. ‘lhe first step seems to be to 
lay down as accurately ws possible such outlines as can 
be established with certainty. We deal here with the 
branches of the Nile and with the administrative divisions 
in force between the seventh and tenth centuries, 
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THe Nite. In Tables 1-14 at the end of this paper are i ; 


set out all the itineraries relating to the interior of the 
Delta in the tenth and twelfth centuries that appear to be 
forthcoming. With a single exception these itineraries 
follow branches of the Nile, One eolumn in the tables 
shows the names of all the places still in existence which 
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appear to be identical with places mentioned in the 
itineraries. All these existing places are marked on the 
accompanying map. By comparison it can be seen that 
the itineraries, as a rule, are accurate with regard to the 
names and the order in which they come, but they contain 
some mistakes due no doubt to eopyists, and others that 
look as if they were original errors. 

By following the itineraries on the map, one can 
establish that— 

1. In the twelfth century of our era the main arms of 
the Nile—the Rosetta and Damietta branehes—followed 
almost exactly the same eourse as they do now. The 
point of bifurcation at Shataniif was about three miles 
further north than where the division takes place at 
present. There was also a difference in the Damietta arm 
near Damirah. 

2. In the tenth century the Rosetta branéh ran in the 
same bed as at present. The point of bifureation was 
then at Shatinif, but precise information beyond this as 
to the Damiectta branch in the tenth century is wanting. 

3. A third arm of the Nile, which was in existence in 
the twelfth century, still remains open. Khalij 'Tinnis 
(Table No. 14) is substantially identical with the present 
El Bahr ez Saghir, 

4. The other branches of the Nile shown by the 
itineraries to have been in existence in the twelfth 
century have disappeared. At least two of these branches: 
led (through lakes) to the sea, viz., Khalij el Iskandariyah 
and Khalij Shanasha (Tables Nos. 2 and 13). One could 
_ show that the others for the most part were navigable 
channels. 

It can be proved that the minor canal system must have 
_ changed almost entirely since the twelfth century, and it 
seems probable that the alteration has been complete. 
El Magrizi (1,169) cites a detailed account by El Makhzimi, 
a twelfth century writer, dealing with the irrigation of the 
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province now known as El Buhairah, which corresponds 
with the district formerly called El Hauf el Gharbi, and 
on examination it appears that the canals of the province 
were quite different from the existing ones. As to the 
territory between the Rosetta and Damietta branches, the 
arms Of the Nile deseribed by Idrisi cut across the lines of 
all the principal canals of the present day, aud the latter 
cannot, therefore, be as ancient as the twelfth century, 
except perhaps for parts of their track. The course of the 
present Tur‘at el Fir‘auniyah, for instance, is intersected 
by the branch of the Nile described in Table No. 5, and 
had this canal in the time of Idrisi joined the Damictta 
branch of the Nile with the Rosetta branch, as it does at 
present, Jazirat Bani Nasr would have been divided into 
two islands. That there was such a division is unlikely : 
it seems thus to be tolerably certain that Et Tur‘at el 
Fir'auniyah was not in existence in the twelfth century, 
and this deserves special notice, because, owing to its 
importance a5 a channel at the present time and the 
associntion itS nime seems to convey, Et Tur‘at él 
Fir'auniyah has been supposed to be of preat antiquity, 
‘Ali Bashi Mubjirak’s article in his Ahifat (xiv, 70) 
rather suggests. that this channel did not become of 
consequence until recent times. As regards the region to 
the east of the Daimetta branch of the Nile, one can see 
that the present Tur‘at el Baihiyah is different from the 
branch of the Nile that is described by Idrisi as 
running by El Bihit (Table No, 13). The date of the 
construction of Bahr Abi el Munajji, the chief of the 
southern canils now in existence in this part of the Delta, 
is known to have been 506 AH. = 1113 a.p, (Ahifat, i, 
487). The other existing large canals here appear to be 
modern, except Bahr Muwais—the so-called Mu'‘izz canal. 
This hus been identitied (Baedeker, 192) with the ancient 
Tanitic orm of the Nile, but on what ground does not 
appear. | 
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Khalij Misr, the ancient canal that once united Fustit 
with the Red Sea, is not mentioned in the itineraries, but 
it would seem, from an allusion by Mas‘fidi (Muriity, 
i, 147), that in the tenth century this canal still reached 
as fur as Birkat et Timsal, and « couple of centuries later 
its termination was not far from this lake, for Abn Salih 
states (Quatremére, J/ém. Geogr. 1, 62) that the canal 
ended at Es Sadir, and Es Sadir was a village near 
‘Abbisah, The exact course of this canal does not seem 
to have been retraced. Part of it appears, according to 
“Ali Biishaé Mubarak (xvi, 123), to have been followed near 
Bulbais in inaking the modern Ismi‘iliyah Canal, and the 
two must in general have corresponded, Khalij Misr is 
Indicated on our map by a line. 

A branch of the Nile that it is necessary to mention is 
Khalij Saradis. It appears from Ahitet, i, 487—similar 
passages occur elsewhere—that in the twelfth century 
this Khalij was the principal source of the irrigation of 
Fsh Sharqiyah, up to the time that Bahr Abi el Munajja 
was made. Saradfis was a village in the province of 
El Gharbiyah (74), iv, 166, Ibn Jian, and others); the 
name is voealized in the Tay. It was a day's journey from 
both Damietta and Fustit: near it there was a TONY LE, 
evidently of some celebrity, called Masjid el Khidr: it was 
notorious for its croeediles, and there was « large canal 
Jending from it (these facts are from El Muqaddasi), 
From the above it can be gathered that Saradis was on 
the Nile somewhere to the north of Binhé él ‘Asal. about 
opposite to which the provinee of El Gharbiyah begins. 
There seems, however, to be nothing in the ordinarily 
accessible sources to show the direction talon by the 
Khalij. Ibn Serapion’s description of the Nile cleats up 
this point. The Khalij of Saraditis, according to his 
account, was one of the principal branches of the Nile, and 
as he shows that it flowed past Bani and Bisir it js plain 
that for part of the way it corresponded with the present 











fe 
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Damietta arm. But the Damietta mouth is not treated by 
Ibn Serapion as the main outlet of the Nile m this quarter, 
and towards the sea the arm he calls Khalij Saradis was 
probably equivalent to Khalij Tinnis. The canal stated 
to have led from Saradiis is probably the same as a branch 
of the Nile deseribed by Ibn Serapion as leaving the river 
at that place, and sending out a second branch after 
running 30 miles. Both these branches seem to have 
flowed into the sea between Damietta and Rosetta. It is 
not only with regard to these branches that Ibn Serapion 
differs from our maps. The Pelusian arm of the Nile is 
briefly traced in his description, and, moreover, is described 
as being the main stem (‘emeid) of the eastern part of the 
river, This was certainly not the case in the twelfth 
century, as is shown by the reason for making Bahr Abi 
el Munajyi It may be doubted whether the Pelusian 
branch was in existence, as a navigable channel at any 
rate, in the tenth century, when Ibn Serapion wrote, or 
even a century or two before. Probably Ibn Serapion’s 
description relates to a period a good deal earlier than his 
own day. It cannot be treated here in further detail, but 
it deserves to be considered separately. It might throw 
some light on the Greek authorities, althongh there is one 
point in which it is certainly defective, and the text is 
faulty in several respects. 

ADMINISTRATIVE Divistons. The broader divisions of 
the Delta were as follows :— 

Er Rif and Asfal el Ard. These terms are equivalent, 
both, according to Ibn Dugmiiq (v, 42), denoting Lower 
Egypt—the part of Egypt to the north of old Cairo, 
Severus is an example of a writer who uses Er Rif to 
signify Lower Egypt, in contradistinction with Es Sa‘id, 
Upper Egypt. . 

Bain er RGF was the region between the main Nile arms, 
and 4l Hauf esh Shargt and El Hauf el Gharbi were 
respectively the territory east and west of the Nile. This 

nas. 1912, Ol 
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appears from the classitication of the Kirahs which is 
eiven in the tables. 

The terminology of the Arab writers, however, is not 
uniform. Er Rif and El Hauf are used by some of them 
ina different sense. Istakhri defines (54, L 11) El Hauf 
as the part of Eeypt lying to the north of the Nile below 
old Cairo, and Er Rif as the part to the south, The 
definition appears from [bn Dogqmagq (v, 42, 1, 20) to have 
been copied practically verbatim by Ibn Haugal; but in 
the printed text of Ibn Mangal (106, |. 10) it comes out in 
a mangled form. The passage must certainly be corrected 
to read the opposite of what it says. Er Rif was the 
centre and El Hauf the margin, instead of the other way 
round. 

El Hauf alone is also used by some of the historians 
and geographers ina third sense to denote the part of 
Lower Egypt outside the Nile to the east, This limited 
application of the term to the district more precisely 
distinguished us El Hauf esh Sharqi, occurs, for instance, 
in the history of El Kindi and in the geography of Ya‘qibi 
(see Table No. 18), and it is evidently the origin of the 
statement In El Ghimits that El Hauf is a place (nethiyeh) 
opposite Bulbais. 

Finally, Ya‘qithi’s classification of the Kiirahs given in 
Table No. 18 restricts Batn er Rif to the eastern part of 
the country lying between thé principal arms of the Nile, 

The Kirahs of Egypt were administrative divisions 
aceording to a system which was in force from the time 
of the Arab conquest up to the Fatimite period, The 
precise date at which they were superseded need not be 
inquired into here, They were related to the older nomes, 
but there were only twenty nomes in Lower Egypt, and 
the number of its Kiirahs was much greater, so that the 
Kirah was a smaller division. | 

The aim here is to determine the correct names of the 
Kitrahs of Lower Egypt, and to establish their positions, 
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Many of the names can be identified at once, but some of 
them present difficulties, There is little to be got from 
m comparison of the different forms of the same names 
which oceur in Arab MSS., for quite as often as not the 
majority is on the side of error. Sometimes a clear 
authority can be found for the spelling, but the most 
certain guide, when it can be obtained, is the form of the 
name in Coptic. Nearly all the Kirahs were called after 
the towns which were their centres, and it is in most cases 
possible to identify the central towns or to give a fairly 
close indication of their whereabouts. Other lists of 
Kiirahs occur besides those that have been used, Those 
given by Ibn Khurdadbih and Qudimah (Bib. G. Arah., vi) 
ore examples ; the names are so much corrupted in the 
originals that the lists are not of much service for the 
purpose in view, and the Kiirahs are arranged, moreover, 
with little regard to order. The three lists which have 
heen reproduced in Tables Nos, 15-17 classify the Kitrahs 
generally on the same plan, but there ts a good deal of 
difference in detail between one of these lists and the 
other two. The two which resemble one another seem to 
represent the same original, and Ajvifaf for its version 
cites the authority of El Quda'i. On comparing these 
lists, it appears that the Kiirahs were not stable divisions ; 
some areas in One case are treated as separate Kiirahs and 
in the other as parts of a Kiirah, and this accounts for the 
varying numbers given for the total of the Kirahs by 
different persons. El Ya'qiibi’s list, set out briefly in 
roman characters in Table No. 18, differs widely from the 
others with regard to the classification. The first three 
lists, by including Daqhalah and Nawasi in Batn er Rif. 
seem to treat the mouth of the Nile by Tinnis as more 
important than that by Damictta, that is, they regard the 
arm leading to Tinnis as the principal eastern arm of the 
Nile. Why they include Sa and Shabis in El Hauf el 
Gharbi instead of in Batn er Rif is a mystery. It may be 
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suspected that the reason is connected with a change in 
one of the western arms. Ya‘qtbi's arrangement of the 
central Kiirahs in two divisions (ii, iii) and his description 
seem to imply that there was a branch of the Nile running 
north and south down the middle of the Delta. Possibly 
there may have been a change between his time and that 
of Idrisi two centuries later. 

As to the imap appended, the outlines have been drawn 
chiefly from the pyg'pay map of the P.W.D., Cairo, The 
official volume, called Fl Qimats el Sughrafi Til Qutr el 
Misri (1899), has, as a rule, been the guide for the rendering 
of the modern names. This compilation contains a list of 
all the towns and villages in Egypt, and, exeept in the 
ease of the smallest villages, the Arabic names are alee 
given grouped under the police districts (markas)to which 
they belong and accompanied by a rendering in European 
characters. The European rendering has not been adopted 
here as it stands, but it has been used to make a tran- 
Sseription according to the ordinarily accepted equivalents. 

The following is a list of the principal books referred to 
in this paper and in the tables :-— 


fa Gréagraphie de I° Egypte ad Uépoque Copte. Par FB. Amélineau, 
Paris, 1893. 

Mémoires gdographiques et historiques sur [' Egypte. Par 
EE. Quatremeéere. Paris, 1411. 

Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum. Ed. De Goaje. 
Levden, 1870-04. 

Magrisi’s Khitat, Buliiq, 1270. 

“Ali Bishi Mubirnak’s Adija’, Biliq, 1306. 

Tbn Dugqmag's Intisdr, Cairo, 1893. 

Ibn Jiiin’s Twhfah. Cairo, 1898. 

Idrisi, Desertplion de (Afrique et de l'Espagne, Td. Dozy 
and De Goeje. Leyden, 1866, 

Ibn Serapion'’s Geography. MS, Brit. Mus. Add. 28879. 

Baedeker’s Lower Egypt, 1805. 

Abul Fedae, Descriptio Aegypti. Fd. Michaelis. Goett. 1776. 

El Kindi, Governors and Judges of Egypt. London, 1912. 
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‘An indication of the dates of the mediaoval authorities whose — 
names occur may be nseful. In the summary below yas 
denotes writers of works included in the Bibliotheca — 
Geographorum Arabicorum. The dates in these cases and in 
some af ie others are taken from Mr. Le Strange’s Palestine ra 
nnder the MWinslrnta. 





AD = ALHL 
Ibn Khurdadbih (B.G. vi) . wrote circa 864 250 
Qudimah (B.G.vi) . «4 )~=S, 880 268 
Yaqibi (B.G.vii) . . » 891 2878 
Ths Seramon. “Vee. Sa” 4 c 900 286. 
Mas‘tdi — eae O13 B82 
El Kindi . = tee | ite (O6i S40) 
Ibn Hangal (B.G. By ae Mey 078 367 
Muqaddasi (B.G. iii). 2 ,, 985 875° 
Severus) gp Ye) he weedon™ soo! 
Jartet: 4 = Bed ome ees ie 48 
Abi S@ib oo. .. «. wg  &1910 606- 
FAgtt se Den * e, he 1225 
AbielFidA 2 ew ns Ba. | 
Thn Dugmig - - ewe 1400 0 
Maqtists 0 ee TR 
Tbn Ji‘in . : ; a c 1476 = BRO 
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Tanue No. 1. 


ITINERARIES FROM Misk BY THE EAST BANE TO 


ZUFAITAH AND BY THE WEST BANK TO SHATANUF. 





Tnonisi, p. 145. 





Duane, | are, | Distance | 
antl, | Name in text. wt | 
_— 
| East bank. | 
1 | 
a | | 
4 has al | | 
| 
jot Oo 
| 
5 5 at | 
i | ids | 1 
| i | 
a ) —s = | 
| | 20 
a | Baie | 
| 
15 iad | 
| | 20 
| 


——_—_ cm 


Tonisi, p. 159. 


PLACK WITH WHICH 
IDENTIFIED. 


Name wi text. | 


Weet fern. 


po | Old Cairo Ofisr el “Atiqah). 
Not identified. 
El Qihiroh (Cairo). 


aul 32 | Not identified, A. 
‘hoe ad 


Anbabah. A. 
Shubra el Khaimah. 
| Basic. 

El Kharaqanivah. 
Not identified. 


bul, 





alee T) | El Akhsis. 


| Shalagin. 
3s | Darawah, B. 
| Zufaitah, CC, 
Sys Shetinif, D. 
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A. Tescribed as two towns situated between the two banks of tha 
Nile, ie. on an island. 

B. It will be seen that Darawnh is now between the Nile arms. At 
the time of the itinerary it appears to have been altogether to the west 
of the Nile. 

C. “This village is at the head of the island where the Nile divides 
into branches, and the village fuces the town of Shantiif (Shataniif), 
which is at the head of the branch leading down to Tinnts aml Dimyit™ 
(p. 149, IL 4-6). “Opposite to it on the western side is Shantif, which 
is a fair town ™ (p, 150, 1. 12). 

D. The identity of Shantif and Shatindf is clear from Ibn Hauqal. 
“At the south end of (e‘fd) Shantiif, the Nile parts Into two divisions 
proceeding northwards (fd usfel) and reaching the seu; and from each 
one of these two divisions there spring off two branches reaching the 
een” (ldrial, p. 149, Ul. 7-8). This description does not seem to agree 
altogether with Turist's itineraries. They give two branches to the 
eastern arm, but only one to the western arm, unless the small channel 
from Samdaist (Table No. 4, D) is counted as a branch. 


The course of the Nile over most of this section must in 
the time of Idrisi have been much the same as to-day, 
The river seems to have taken a sharp bend to the 
westward at Shalagin, which is shown by the distance 
given thence to Zufaitah and by the position of Darawah. 
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Tape No. 2, ITtNekARIES FROM SHATANUF TO 

















Ins Hargan, p, #0. | [onisi, p. 150, 
ee we | PLACK WITH Wien 
“ea Vame ru feat, ir Name in feat, img mens 
| gates aan  Shatiniif. 
yee 2 [Umm Dinir. 
Go| ueslkg oe] 15 Cfo asl) Ashmiin. A, 
18 2 whys) Jurnis. 
| | =" ks, | Not identified 
10 Cmte a! | ae" a! Not identitiod. 
10 LUG 50 L5 Et Tarrinah. 
| daless siupandr deluw | Biahtimt. B, 
| Hs) Tuntb. C. 
16 es | oS | Shibdr. 
le yak hee Fate!) ihe | En Naynidi. 
16 Jae Jlais | Dinshal. 
16 Like Luk 3) Qartusi. D. 
12 ae pls ao nw e2 Ge Not identified. 
eed Satis ati | Not identified. 
12 | == Barsiq. E. 
16. | yah ere at | Karyin. F. 
8 peal dy Lp | lyn! 4: 3 | Not identified. 
a &F aS 91 | #3 yoeSoall | El Iskandariyah 
| (Alexandrin), 
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A. Ashmin is called in the P.W.D. map Ashmin Jurais. Jurnish in 
lilrisd looks like a mistake. 


B. It would appear that both texts are incorrect with regard to 
this name. 

C. Tunit seems to be a mistake. 

D. Gortwst is pow a part of Danwoliir, 

E. Ibn Haugal’s text seems to he incorrect with regard to this name. 

F. Thos in El Qimis el Jughrafi; El Kiryaun according to Bakri 
onl Gimis, The latter is nearer the original pronunciation. 

The branch of the Nile followed by these itineraries 
appears to represent the ancient Canopie arm, which 
would seem from Ibn ‘Abd el Hakam ( Magqrizi, i, 71, 1. 8) 
to have been diverted by Cleopatra from a point near 
Kiryaun to Alexandria, It appears to be clear from 
Magrizi, i, 71, 169 seq., that the term Khalij el Iskandarivah 
was limited to the part between Shabir and Iskandariyah. 
Tdrisi (149, |. 16) indieates that this was called Khalij 
Shabir, and ealls (160, 1. 7) the whole branch, from as far 
south as Tarrinah, Nahr Shabir. Khali) el Iskandariyah 
onee was the principal channel. It had begun to silt up 
before 2359 a.n.=854 a.p, Magrizi gives details with 
regard to the efforts by which from time to time it was 
kept open down to his day. It has now disappeared. 
The other portion of the Nile included in this section is 
shown to have followed the same course a5 at present, 
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Taste No. 3. Itinerary rrom Banis (Anis) py A BRANCH 
OF THE NILE past FarNawi to Binsin. 





PLACE WITh WHtcH 
Tieton | ; IDENTIFIED, 
" Name mn feat, 


lox Hargan, p. 93, 


poo 
ek Abij. A. 
= éi=* | Not identified, A. 
12 v3 | Farnawi. B&B. 
14 Game rae Not identified, 
6 | dale ol hee| aba Kharian, 
12 ” @Es5| isha Balchoh, 
16 eta | Not identified, (. 
15 sNCE4 | Sanibadah. D. 
10 ae Not identified, E. 


' 
. : *» 
» a + a ie = ey ri = 
=. be hes Ur | =e» yy. 
“ ' , - 
y oUF at oe, a A i, # £ < 
t nn . MIE * —_ _ 
he 
ii 
‘ f 
* 







A. These two towns appear to have been close to one another, and 
to have had portions on both banks of the Nile (p. 92, L 16). 

B. aside ets eal ox als] ac Matalin ct, 
‘a portion on the west bank. | 

C. The editor conjectures that this place is the same as gant ltted 
(Table No, 4, Dj, but it will be seen from the map that this cannot eo 
the case, unless the itinerary is incorrect, 

Th Tt seems probuble that the vocalization in the text is incorrect. . 

EL There seems to be no doubt that the correct name of this 20, 
was Balhib (or Bilhfb): see Butler, The Arab Conquest of Kgypt, p. 259, 
note, Fara appears tot the nar ila the potion fo th 
site indicated by the itineraries. Dibi seems to be too far north. 


The channel described here has disappes red, The 
distances given in the itinerary seem to be very incorrect. 


& 
@ k 


| a * 4 a P ‘s : ‘ - 4 _ * 3 
| a | _ , a G ' - . as — - i 4 : : ~ < -_ » <« 
: A «, Fe la , ee _ Ras a a a4 4 : nena ¥ oh _ _ @ 
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TABLE No, 4, TttneERaries rrom Banis ‘to Raswip py 


THE PRESENT MAIN CHANNEL. 


Ins Hargan, p. ie. 


Matinee, | 











Ipiisi. p. 161, 





= tS 


PLACE WITH WHIct 


mina, | Nine tn test, fewer Nameintet.| 
SSS Al. oe 
os | =: | Abij. 
| ois Not identified. 
6 Eels | | he ie 
| | jt i=* Muhallat Si. ‘A. 
10 sl Muhallat Divai. B. 
10 Kajlall) 20 | éntlcc! | Es Sifiyah. (C. 
ti Jpesied | Jamijiin, A, 
. ‘ fish ile*) Mit el Ashraf, 
| rie Surun bai, 
la %? Fiwah. D. 
18 os | gat Sindiyin. D. 
| Al] 14 peowtta= Not identified, D, 
fi neh | Not identified. E 
| evap Ls) Mitibis, 
| Ends here 20) | | ple 42 3 | Not identified. 
15 & sx! | El Jiddiyah. C. 
(?) SoS. Rashid. 


a 


which formed an island called Jusirat er Ralib, lee Oe 


a 4 = a P ; —_ 
| ' « : ry 4 ’ 
7 » 


SS Pa - , —_ = 


~~. 5 sa faa Lier ; - - >; 
4 feta 8 ane -_4 (one r 1 ©, Peat Ls, wl ’ _ = ra — ~ whee i “ 
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A. Possibly there is a mistake in the text. 

BE. The name in the text of Thn Haugal appears to be incorrect, 

C. The name in the text of Idrisi appears to be incorrect. 

DD. At Fawah, according to Idrisi, the Nila dividod-into two branchose 


end of thix island ; from Sanvlnisi, on the west hank and opposite to 

Siudiyain, aemall channel led to's darcow take. This luke Jed to ano 

by which Alexandria could be approached within a short distance, 
E. See Table No. 3, E. 





The Nile here followed the existing channel. It will be — 
observed that the distance from Surunbai to Fiwah which _ 
is given by Idrisi is quite inaccurate, and some of the i. 
other distances do not correspond in the two authors. 
From Remark D and the absenee of mention by Idrisi of : 
a channel running west of this section, it seems likely 
that the FarnawA branch (see Table No. 3) had dis-— 
appeared in his. time. 
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TABLE NO. 5. ITINERARIES BY A BRANCH OF THE NILE FROM 
Anv Yunannis TO Baris (Anis), 








Tnx Harear, p. | Innisi, p. 160. 


Sate > | —— PLACE WITH WHICH 
| Distance | TOENTIFIED, 
malt, 





| 
Distance, | 


Name va fest, 
alia. 





Name in tert, 





a —_—_—_——— 


| inc gr | Not wate! ile. | Neither identified. A. 








a | piven | 
6 aay pm Not identified. B. 
16 | ins ote! es) Mandi (el ‘Thya). C. 
14 | Gace Not identified. 
| , ib | Tita. D. 

2 pape abs iti | Fish Sulaim (7). . 
if Parent [&\ae21 | El Bindariya, 

f : | yee! | Not identified. 





“. is 1 + Marh? 
10 “ pan cae a | Mahallat Marhiim. 


Fi uft= | - 7 a f a 
10 J an bent ict hesl| wnt | Qulaib Ibyir (or Abyar). 
10 | — = | Abij : 
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A. The mouth of this channel secording to [drisi (jp. 160, L. 10) waa 
near Himéil es Sunaim, and Ibn Haugal (p. #2. 1 2) takes the first 
distance from Abi Yuhannis. The latter, which was probably about 
opposite to the former and on the exst bunk, was some miles above 
Tarrannh (Tarniit): see Table No, 2 Thé statement made by both 
georraphers that the channel began opposite Tarnit i4 to be taken 
merely ae a general indication. 

B. CE. nae \ =, 4 village about four miles north-east of Mandf, 

C. Idrisi's itinerary seems to be wrong here. The other Maniif, 
enlled by him (see Table No, 6) Manaf el ‘Ulyé, appears by the distances 
to have been considerably to the north of this one; bot the name m 
Coptic, as well as in Arabic, indicates that Mandf el ‘Ulva must have 
Leon to the szowA of Manif es Sufli. The place is in any ense the 
existing Manif, and our map follows Amelineau (p, 251) in identifying 
it with Manif el “Ulva. 

BD. The text seems to be incorrect. 

E. Fishd Sulaim comes on the line, but not in the right place, 


The island formed by this branch and the main western 
arm is called by Idrisi Jazirat Baiyir, no doubt a variant 
of Abyiir, a name for the district given by [bn Jian, who, 
like Ibn Duqmiiq, calls the island Jazirat Bani Nasr. The 
branch as shown on the map is drawn by taking a line 
between places given by these two authors as belonging 
to the Jazirah and those they assign to the adjacent 
provinces. The result agrees well with the itineraries. 
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TanLE No. 6. (ITINERARIES OF THE LAND ROUTE FROM 
SaaTantr To Et IskanpDarivan (ALEXANDRIA), AS FAR 
AS Rasnip. 


—— =—— — 


Ins Hargat, p So. Tnitst, p. 158. 
=. | Prack Witt WHIOR 
ris Namie in tert. Distance, Nome in text, | ae tones 
| si = | Sot ed Pence 
— piven se Shiatanif. 
2 | ded S| Subk el Abad (?). A. 
wetiiK.: | Not identified. <A. 
16 tale | Nae) 23,54 | Not identified, B. 
16 Spe ihe | eo | Surad. 
Mi —s | l==  Sakhi. 
16 hal a | Ends here | Not identified. 
16 — | Misir (7), 0. 
16 3 eet | ‘Sanhir el Madinah. 
16: | agsull Not identified. D. 
20 ea ara | | Not identified. E. 
pend!) Sa | 
10 | py | | | El Burnllus, F. 
10 | a Not identified. 
30 | ja Rashid. 
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A. Probably the two names represent the same place. The distance 
given in the first itinerary makes the identification doubtful, 

B. According to Table No. 5, C, Idrisi’s itinerary should be corrected 
here to renal Manif es Sufli, instend of Manif el ‘Ulya. Amelineno 
conjectures (p. 251) that Manif es SuflA is the sume as Mohallat Mandl, 
The distance from Surad given in the itinerary offers a difficulty. 
Shibin el Kaum, a3 an ancient and important town on the route, 
siugpests itself, but there is a difficulty with regard to the distances 
here also. 

©. The text is doubtfal, and the present Misir is not in the right 
prluavesee. 

Lb. See Table No. 16, H. 

E. In Qimiis, Nastart. Amdélinenu mentions thet it was in existence 
as late asthe end of the seventeenth century. It appears to have been 
onan island (Ibn Hoogel aod Thon Duqmiq, v, 113), approachable when 
the water was low by causeways. Khalil ag “ihiri (‘All Basha, M. xvii, 7) 
and Abi el Fida (Deer, 2gypt., p. 30) both place Nastariwah between 
Burullus andl Rashi Abd el Fidi indientes that it was by the sea- 
shore, ‘The P.W.D). map shows ee a non the place given in our 


mapfor Ikhna. It is hardly likely that sats ast cin be the site af 
Nastariwah, althoutrh the names are cleariy commented with ont another, 
Buhairat el Fustimir was called Inter Buhairat en Nastaniwal (Tarikh 
Kanisat el Iskondariyah, cited by ‘Ali Bishi, M. xvii, 7), and Khalij en 
Nastart (fib, (. Arah,, vii, 830) would eeem to have been « name for the 
Rosetta branch of the Nile near the estuary. 

F. Thos vocalized in-(Mimiis in accordance with the present pro- 
noncistion. The name occurs at presont only in connexion with the 
lake, district, and strait, or Bighiz The position given in our map for 
the town is taken from Mr. Butler's map in The Arn Conquest of Egypt. 


Beyond Sakha this itinerary is hardly intelligible. The 
route seems to double back over the same ground in 
coming from Burullus. Possibly the Sanhir referred to 
may have been some place other than Sanhtr el Madinah. 
Tur'at Bulqinah (Table No. 10) would then have led in 
a much more probable direction to Burullus, and En 
Nastarawah would “be placed on line between Saka 
and Burullus om one of the islands of the lake. The 
distance from El Mahallah (el Kubri) to Sanhtr would 
acree better with that mentioned in the note to Table 
No. 10. There seems, however, to be no evidence that 
there was a town called Sanhir in the required position, 
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ni? 


TAHLE No, 7. 





ITINERARY BY 


THE DELTA IX THE MIDDLE AGES 


THE NILE FROM ZVFAITAH 


ro Mit EL ‘Arar. 
and, 


Ipnisi, p. 1 





PLACE WITH WHICH 


Piet rnce 2 : IDENTIFIED. 
oni. Nene i tert, 
z ‘ed af : 
| | bomt)  #ufsitahs, 
| seh Shutunnf. A. 
ell ? PTS 
: a5 | le Shanawit. B. 
| | eel) 4) 2 Not identitied. 
10 = 
| web | Tant. 
15 ot | Shandwai (?). C. 
12 oo $43 Not identified. 
éa-—-% | Astijah. DD. 
10 deal! | Ey Salihiyah. 











| 
Not given | 





10 
[a 

— = | 
10 


Not given | 


a 


wth! | aon% | El ‘Att. 





band Asrijah, D, 
pet) Toblot Dijwi. E. 
a” | 


jell dace | Mit el “Attar. 
ae | Not identified. 





ileal! Zn% | El ‘Ath 


s52a5 | Mushoirif. FF. 
uel Not identified, 





See Table No. 1, D.. 
Possibly the text is riot accurate with regard to thia name. 
thd tah ssctea tobe eitng as tn die name. 


There seems to have been a transposition of the first two radicala 
inthis Iropscabaacheen ah ties 





BH EE BE 


Up) as above it is made intelligible. The number of places 
mentioned in the itinerary which can be identified wit ! 
places now ou the river bank show that in general t 
itinerary follows the course of the Nile as it is now, 


a 


ia 


a I i a 
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TauLe No. 8, JriseERary BY A BRANCH OF THE NILE 
FROM ANTUHI TO SHUBRA (EL YAMAN). 











Iprisi, p. 153, 
atte apr — PLack wirn wuicn 
gst ; Name in text. “ak mie 
| eo Not identified. A. 
20 ; es | Mill 
li (deesb) glob | Not identified, 
15 ale | Tawi B: 
| és <| | El Ja fariyah. 
Not given Case | Not identified. 
‘4 | | etna | Es Sangah. 
aan List | Sunbit. 
+ | poles Not identified. 
dpe “Shubra ol Yaman. (. 





A. The position of Antiht is marked by Mit el ‘Attar, to whieh it 
was oppedite (Table No. 11), 

B, The text is no doubt at fault. 

© Stated to have been oppesite Dames. 


This itinerary is easily followed. The branch of the 
Nile it represents has disappeared. 












. Mi a a rT ae Doty 

EMA Wt era | “T Tae pe re ee 

‘al » 7"  «. ; an . “WA “ i~ - jo one a: 
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Taste No. 9. ITINERARY BY A BRANCH OF THE NILE 
From NEAR Tardr TO Daminan (KHALI EL MAHALLAH) 


Ionisi, pp 158, a 7 ‘ 
——S ; PLACE WITH WHICH 
eX | 
Disternee, IDENTIFIED, 
well. 


SSS Ee Oe — 


Name iu feat. 





eee 


ie | 
gate cdiwl Below Tutti, A.” 


| tye ia. Mit Ghazal. 
20 Meee | | 
Neel ile be Hayitim (?). B. 
15 donb de J Bulqinah: C: 
Not given ike! El Mohallot el Kubra. 1D. 
> ie lall fle* Not identified. 


50+ Damirah. 


A, The place referred to may equally well have been the unidentified — 
dia, mentioned in Table No. 8 


B. eek a Se beeen 
to the itinerary the two were opposite one another. 

C, Tur‘at Bulginah is to be distingsishe! from Khalij Buletnaioe 
On p. 155, 1.8, it is stated that Sandafi wos on Khalij Bulginah, and: 
perhaps the latter was another name for Khalij ol Mahallah, 

D, El Mahallat el Kabri was also known o8 Shargiyin ae 

3, 167), 

E. Idrist mentions that Sandafi waa opposite El Mahallah and on a 
the enst side, at the distance from it of 14 mil ‘All Basha M . (xii, OS) 
tutes that the former is now a part of the latter. 


This itinerary follows « branch of the Nile known as @ 
Khalij el Mahallat (Idrisi, 155, 1. 4) and is very clear. 
The branch has disappeared. 
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TABLE No..10. Ittxenany py CANAL FROM BULoINAn 
TO SaKHA (Tur'ar Bunginxan), 


Tonisi, p. 158, 








| PLACE WITH WHICH 
| IDES TIFIED, 
Histance. Armes tn feat, 
Not given Pomel dei | Bulqinah. 
ti | pol le Darel Bagar. A. 
+ | Sdecael| El Mu’tamidah. 
i | 3 
‘ Ossie Matbul. 
sf | l= | Sakha. 
| 










A. It is mentioned that this village was at the beginaing of ‘the: 
ensninll (erstvoenlih). This description is not very accurate, S ‘ 

This itinerary follows Tur'at Bulqinah, described | coe 
leading from the village of that name westward straight — 
to Sakha (p. 158, 1. 9), and it is ‘stated (p. 158, 1. 10) soe 
Tur‘at Bulqinah reached Sanhtr, which was 45 mil distant 
from El Mahallat el Kubri. The canal has disappeared. 


« 
‘ -_ 4 2 i a 
i ann, ™ 
= 


Sue spo LE : AG “a | 


TanLe No. 11. Irixerary FROM Mir EL ‘ATTAR BY 
THE Nine to Mir Damsis. 


Tonts!, p. 152, 





= ” wal i _. - 
i > =, } + = he 
“on * = =f *. <— ris Ay 7 ri) Pest ey ot i 
ath THE DELTA IN TH! WODpDLE A 
4 ot 1 ae ae 4 ‘f 
- (= ° a = ‘i ey re +. 
é 







A. This village comes out of place. 


at i aed jaa in mite of the clo vvebanc int) 
! : anme six or seven miles east by south o 
IGabrsjat el Raich, tig away trom the Nie Ht 
ihe 2 See ee re vicar sae uel geal 
Nile. ied api conginegeerrnprenlue pez 
; to the east of the Nile, is a long way below Mit Ghamr, and cannot be 
the plice intended, unless there isa mistake in the itinerary, 


Tt can be seen that the Nile in the above section follow 











Tante No. 12. IviNEnaRy From Damsis ny THE Nine 
to Dimyat (Dawrerra), 






























| (AG) Damas. 

Mit Badr Haliwah,. 

!| Band (Bani Aba Sir), a. 
+ | Bdsgir (Abi Sir), 
Jarvis 

Mit Sammentid, 

|| Samiman ted, 

| Katr ot Ta'baniyah, 

| Mit ‘Assis, 


= | Tnujar (ijurd. Sy 
Awish el Hajar. Bt. i 
Talkha. | 
} Damirals. hs 
Shirinyish. a * 
| PP. 
Not identified. j 





3) Faraskir. 
a ediee tied: Cc. 
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A. It is mentioned that the Nile formed o small island below Bani, — 
and that Basir was on the western arm and Rall Jarrah on the eastern a 
arm. The distance of the Inttor from the mouth of Khalij Shanushi 
(Table No, 14) is given as 40 mil, | 

B. One of the MSS. has the reading (2:5, which is no doubt the a 
tight one. Awish el Hajar is far from eing: 36 Cee 
itinerary, opposite Jaujar, 

C, Biroh was destroyed in 620 4.10, (Quatremére, Memotres, i, 387). 

D, The town referred to was rized in G48 Aon, (1250 4.0.) (Aditad, §, 
223); it was to the north of the existing town, but the exact position of 
its site does not seem to he known with certainty (see Baedeker, 240), 


The Nile clearly followed almost the same course here — 
as it does at present; but, if the itinerary is to be relied 
on, it must have departed from the existing bed at Talkha — 
and have taken a sharp bend, bringing: its hank to 
Damirah, now 4 miles away from the river, and back 
again to Shiringdsh. ' 
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Taste No. 13. Ivinenary rrom Mir Bapr Hatawan 
BY A BRANCH OF THE NILE To TUxnis. 


Touisi, p. 14. 





——_—— PLACK WITH WHIcE 
, (hE STU , 
Pistanes, ee i 
A nie on fart. 
wali, 


wy ue | Mit Bode Haliwah. 


Not given | - \4n5 | Shanashi. 

24 a2\5.2) | Not identified. 

18 | (wise | Not identified. A. 
Not given NP 3 <=" | Not identified. B. 


| 


A. According to the itinerary, Tankh, which was on Khalij Tinnis— 
Ashmin Tanih is certainly intended—was distant 25 gf by land from 
this place. 

B. The lake referred to ix described as being close to Farama and 
connected with Buhairat Tinnis. Bubairat ex ZAr wa, therefore, the 
eastern part of the present Lake Manzalah and Buhairat Tinnis the 
Western part. Abit el FidA (Quatremére, i, 534) alludes to this division 
of the Inke, of which the map now shows fo trace: bot he ealls the 
eastern division Buobairat Tinnls and the western division Buhairat 
Dim vitt, . 

Idrisi states (p. 151, 1. 14) that after the two branches 
of the Nile which separated below Antahi had reunited at 
Shubri and Damsis they flowed together a little way and 
then divided again, the eastern one running to Tinnis and 
the western one to Dimyét. This eastern branch is 
clearly the one followed by this itinerary. He calls it 
(p. 154,13) Khali) Shanashi. Tt does not seem possible 
that El Bihat ean be either of the two existing places 
called Biha, or that bee can be identified with Shinfis. 
One gets, therefore, only the general direction of the 
stream. The branch of the Nile in question has dis- 


appeared. 
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TamtE No. 14, IvixERARY BY A BRAXCH OF THE NILE 
FROM TALKHA TO TINNIS, 








Ipnist, p. 145. 


= Pack With With 
1 | IDENTIFIED, 
Distance, | 


- Netmie gu fest, 
mili, Tite oi fe 





\ob | Tatkha. 
Not given Men due | Shui, A. 
Fi joeet Q=*) Mahallat Damanah. 
12 sgylel el EL Qibib el Kubra 
16 4 ail Col3 | BI Qibab ex Sughra (). 
15 eo | Dumiih 
9 oo Not identified. 
10 ee Ashmin (Tanih). C.: 
20 i ra ou | Mit en Nasara 
20 Sooty | Not identified. 
20 oatz | Birimbil. 
40 duusu | Es Sati'ituh (?), 
14 woe) Jat Not identified 


A. Shahir appears to be a mistake in the text. 

B. This village comes out of place. 

C. The text of the itinerary is obviously wrong here, The place 
intended is Ashmiin ‘Tanith or er Rammiin, or Ashmitm (Abdel Fila, 
Teecr. Bout, po S1). It is mentioned by Aba el Fidi that Ashmiin 
Tuokh was the principal town of the province of Daqhalah and also of 
El Bushmir., ‘The latter name is still preserved in the neighbourhood 
in the Masraf el Bushmir shown on the PLW.D. mays 


The branch of the Nile followed by this itinerary 1s 
enlled by Idrisi (154, |. 9) Khbalij Timnis. It is the present 
FE] Bahr es Saghir. 








Taste No, 15. Korans or Ev Have esu Suargi. 
a Pama 


(from El Queda’), 


Kurrar, i, 73, | Ins Drgwag, 


¥, a2 








me eT) sl trib, iB. 


Natau or Nati C._ 
ky | Tumai. , | 
AL | Bastah. 

le | Turibiyah, B,D, 








ee 
ERE 
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om i mai)? j = ? i, a — 44 7 
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A. ‘Ain Shams seems to have dropped out of the first list by 
mxcident. 

B, Thos vocalized in (sims, 

©. Natau and Tomni are grouped together in El Quili‘i's list of the 
Karahs and also elsewhere. They were clearly adjacent to one another, — 
Natau was either the same as Sahrajat or closely connected with it {ree 
Amélineau, 260). There are two Subrajats not very far apart. Probably 
Sohrajat el Kubri is the one meant (see Amdlineat, 409), 

D, Qimis adds “or Durdbiyah”. The first list mentions that 

its Qarvahs or villages wore (a) Es Sadir, which (Qimis) was newt 

El ‘Abbisah + (6) El Himah: this appears from El Kindi (00, 1 1) to 
have been in Sinai, and to have included in ite surroundings the 
mountain of "Uhiq. The mountain is mentioned in Qiints: (c) Fiqtts. 


Amélinean, p. 453, gives “'Tarabia, wage. x 

E. Identical, it would seem, with Pharbait (Amelinead, S80). 

F, Sa mest be San el Hajar, [bil (leblil) occtiry ad an unidentitiod 
lace meritiotient lay Amelinewu, 

El Hauf «sh Sharqi contained eight, nine, or ten Kiirahs, 
according to the different enumerations given by the three 
versions. All the Kirahs can be identities, 








Wane in fert, | 


aca DE i2pel 
ae es 

























EL Jazirah min Asfal 
el Ard r 

| Damsts, and | 

Mandf. B. 

po Tuwah wa Manaf. €. 
= | Sakha. =: 

Tida wa El Afrajin, D. 

El Basharad, E. 

Naginah (wa Daish))F 

Baud wa Bo Sir, 

| Sammon til. 

) | Nawasa. 

ieee creel Gz - 7 

| En Nakhim. H. ey 

Dayhalah, 

Tinnis. 

| Dimi 


a ‘= 
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A. Presumably =Jazirat Bani Nasr (see Table No, 5, note), 

B. The Manif referred to must be Manif ex Sufli, conjecturally 
Wlentified by Amélineau (p. 251) with Mahallat Mani. 

C. The town of Towal) seems to have been the same as Tulanau 
[Amdlineau, p. 621); and the latter seems from its name to be identical 
with Tali. The Manif in question here will have been the existing 
town, formerly known as Maniif el ‘Ulya, 

D See Amélinean, p. 4M, for the spelling. 

E. The name of the town was Pisharanut (see Amdélinean, p. 349), 
The reading adopted seems, therefore, more correct than Bashriid or 
Bushrid given by Bakri, 179 One finds olso the Arabic form be fl, 
By comparing the accounts of El Kindi (191-2) and Severus (ed. 
Seybold, 276-82) of the rebellion in the Delta at the time of El Ma'main, 
one can se0 that the people of El Bashartid in the one case are identical 


with those called by Beverns the men of ys et, and one of the MSS. of 


Severus reads wiry wun! 9 te nue! for the latter. El Basharid and 
El Bushmir, if not actually itentical, were closely connected with one 
another. It is clear from [bn Howgal (0,1 2) that Buhairat el Bashir 
represented at least the western purt of the lake of Burullus: and it 
seems that the name may have been applied to the whole of the lake, 
The Kiirah of BRashurtid may have been to the north and east of the lake 
of Burullas, which is the position indicated by Ameélineau (351) for the 
district of Pisharaut, 

F. Nagizah is given in (fimiis as a Kirah of Ecypt, so that the right 
reading seems to be established. A doubtfol reading in Aim, (, Arab, 
(vii, 338, |. 8) indicates that 3;3 |. .2> was on the seashore between 
Damietta and Burullus, Daisi may be the same as Daisnh, which (Iba 
Ji*‘in, 53) was in the province of Daghaliyah. This Kirah has been 
ooutted from the map. 

G. El Ausiyah= Damimh (80h, @. Arab., vii, 597, 1 11). 

H. En Nakhim is given in Qimis as one of the Kirahs of Egypt. 
Amiélinean does not give any near equivalent. One may look ut 
Pakhnamin, the exact position of which is not defined, bat which seems 
to have been in the same quarter. From the itinerary in Table No. 6 it 
appeirs that the Kirah must have been situated between Sanhir and 
Burullus. In the one mention by Kindi (116, 1 13) the mon of 
Basharid, En Nakhim, and El Ausiyah join the Copts in revolt at 
Sakhi, and one may conclude that it is likely that the first three Kairahs 
were grouped together. 


Batn er Rif contained twelve, fourteen, or tifteen Kiirahs, 
according to the three different lists. Their names ean all 
be identified, and except in one case one can determine the 
position more or less exactly. 


suas, 1012. ia 
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Tante No. 17, Kirans or Et Havr EL Guarei. 


PARALLEL Lists 


(from El 
Rigart, i, id tirst List, 
KWITAT, i, 73, 
eeooned list, 
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v, & TRANSCRIPTION. 


Name ti text. 


— = “a a 


= | Si. 
Cia | Shabas. A. 
wee By Badagin. 5B, 
Haivyiz el Badagin. C. 
| Uae!) El Khais wa Esh 
| STAN, | Shirak. TD, 
| Tarnit 
pes | Kharibti. 
Labs | Qurtusi. 
chaute | Mugil. E. 
| Maladie. ~E. 
las! | Tkhndi. 
tee | Rashid. 
(desu) 0) El Bubsirah. F. 
(EL ‘Hisag. bil 
| Iskandarivah,) 
(El Kurumiat.) 
(EL Ba'L) 


a teed) | Bi Iskandariyah. 


| 
| 
Sy es | Mary uit. (i. 
4c.) | Libiyah. HH. 


at 
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A. The centre of the Kiiroh has been taken os Shabis esh Sholali’, 
the most important of the villages called Shabiis, and one that is in the 
most likely position. 

B. The name is doubtful; the transcription here follows A, @, 
Aroh,, vi, 2. One may compare “ Pidrakon” (Amélinean, 345), the 
nearest name to it that seeme to occur, Ono of the towns of the Karah 
was Janbawaih (Rinaldi, 00, 1. 16), 

C. This was evidently, from ite name, adjacent to El Badaqin. 
Haiyiz means onnexe. There is no guide to the exact position of the 
Kira, 

Db. El Khais (ooeasionaliy pronounced El Khis) is given in QGimia os 
ao Karah of El Houf el Gharbi. One may compare (the existing) 
Mahallat Qis, Markax Shubra Khit; this place does not seem to be 
shown on the P.W.D. map, Esh Shirik is so vocalized in Mih, G, Arad, 
According to the description of the canals in A‘ifa/, i, 170, Esh Shirik 
would appear to have been situated close to the existing villages of 
El] Quhigiveah and Abi Kharish. There is a village in the Markaz of 
Damanhir called El Ashrik, but the position is not shown on the 
P.W.D. map. Esh Shinik is stated by [im DuqmiAg to be identical with 
Es Safsifeih. The latter is no longer known, but there is o village in 
the same Markaz called Es Safasif. This also is omitted from the map. 

E. See Amdédlinent’s article, p. 245, The town of Masi! was evidently 
neur Fiiwah, Mr. Aimélinean appears to consider that Masil and 
Malaidis were identical, and that both represent Metelis of the Grecks, 
but the combination in Arabic of the two nomes soums to leuve little 
doubt that Masi] and Malaidis were two different towns, and Malnidis is 
the name that corresponils with Metelis. With this name one may 
compare Kafr Malit, shown on the P.W.D. map not far from opposite 
to Fiiwah, Ey the description in Adifat, i, 170, it can be seen that 
Mas] was close to Aarqpiin, 

F, Presumably so called from Buhairat Idk. Amélineoan’s article 
on (El-)Behernh, p. M0), requires consideration, The name had at first 
a restricted signification, although it covers at the present time the 
whole of the region to the west of the Nile. 

G. The town of this name had alrendy been destroyed in 1376 ap. ; 
ite roins are still visible on the boarders of the lake (Amélinean, 242), 

H. Labiyah and Mariqiyah occupied a tract along the coast now 
desert, which once wos inhabited and fertile. The former adjoined 
Maryit (fib, &. Arab, vii, 430), and from the description of the road 
(frm. G. Arob, vil, 342) it can be seen that Lobivyah did not begin 
antil a little west of El Kanii‘ts. Marigivyah extended up to the territory 
of Bargah, and to within about two barids, say 20 miles, from Siwah 
(KBivat, i, 182). 


El Hauf «l Gharbi comprised eleven or twelve Kirahs, 
according to the different enumerations, The Kiirahs can 
be identified fairly well, though one or two cannot be 
placed exactly. 
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TanLe No, 18. Ktrans or Lower Ecyrr, accorpixe 
TO THE ChassiFicatTion or Ya‘gtni (Bib. G. Aral, 
vil, 337-9). 
l. El Hawf. 


Atrib (L[trib). Eastah. Sain. 
“Ain Shams. Turdbiyah. Tblil. 
Natan, Qurbait (Hurbait or Farbnit). 


Tumai seems to be omitted by accident. The text indicates 
that there were nine Kirabs. 


II. Batn er Rif to the east [sic] of the Nile. 


Bani. Rhammantid, El Ausiyah, 
Fusir. Nawasi, En Nakhtim. 

Il. Area heteroen Khaltj Dimydt and the Western’ Alaalty. 
Sakhia. El] Afnijin. Manif es Sofia, 
Tidit. Tawah. 


The text indicates that the number of these Ktirahs was seVEN, 
50 that two names are wanting. 
IV. Coast Towns, 
Farami. Sbati. Birah. Burullus.  Tkhnii. 
Tinnis. Dimyiij, Nugizah. Rashid. Iskandarivah. 


V. Aarahs of Khaliy ej Iskandartyah, 


El Buhnairah. Masil, Tarniit. 
Kharibta. Malnidis, (artasi. 

VI. Arirahs of Khalij en Nastaray. 
Sui. El Haiyix (Haiyiz ol Badagiin). 
Shabas. El Badagiin, Esh Shirak, 


YI. Outlying Aarahs of Iskandariyah, 
Maryit. Marigivah, Libivah. 


' The reading ** Western" is uneerinin. 





THE SECRET OF KANISHKA 


(Conelutled from p. 688.) 


Br J. KENNEDY 


IT 
The Coinage of Kanishka 


‘E have considered Kanishka, so far, only as an Indian 

king, whose existence is revealed to us through the 
incidental mention of him in inseriptions and the accounts 
of the Yue-che (Tokhari) given by the Chinese. And we 
have found that his permanent achievements were twofold. 
A barbarian prince, he became a convert to an alien faith, 
and set an example which was followed by his tribe; he 
also instituted an era which, although essentially Buddhist, 
was accepted by the Brihmans and the Jains, and has— 
endured to the present day. So far we inight regard him 
merely as a prototype of many a barbarian chief of the 
West in the early centuries of the Middle Ages, We have 
now to consider him as an important figure on a much 
larger stage, a connecting link in the history of the earliest. 
commerce between China and Europe. I have already 
brought forward direct evidence to prove that he flourished 
it the lutter half of the first century Bc. I shall now 
show by two independent lines of research that he cannot 
he assigned to any other period. The basis of our study 
: is the coinage of Kanishka and his successors, more 
; particularly of Huvishka. This coinage is quite striking 





= 


in its novelty. 
1, 1. These Kushans mint gold—a thing practically 
unknown in India since the days of Euthydemus and 


ae 
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Demetrius and the battle of Magnesia (190 nc.) '—and 
they mint no silver, which formed the usual currency. 

2. The growing scarcity of gold had reduced the value 
of silver from the middle of the second century B.C. $0 
that the exchange had fallen to something like 11 of silver 
tol of gold. But the new gold coinage, although gold 
hins suddenly become abundant, is struck at a still lower 
rate, the rate of lof gold to 12 of silver. 

3. All this is startling enough; but more wonderful 
still, these Kushan coins have only Greek legends, although 
the kings who minted thei held no lands outside India, 
and although from the time of Demetrius and Eukratides, 
that is to say from the commencement of the second 
century BC. Greek and Scythie kings alike had put 
bilingual inscriptions on their coins. 

4. As if this were not sufficient, Kanishka and 
Huvishka Shera Vs the figures and the Dhnes of some 
thirty deities, a motley group—Hindu, Buddhist, Greek, 
Elamite, possibly Babylonian, mostly Zoroastrian. 

5. Moreover, they use for their legends a cursive 
Greek alphabet which was a new feature on Indian coins. 

|“ With the exception of two or three gold coing of Eukratides, one 
of Menander, and, perhaps, ono of Taxila, and another coin of uncertain 
attribution, no specimens which can possibly have been strack in India, 
during the two centuries previous to the date of Hima (Wema) Kadphises, 
are to be found in the collections of the present day" (Rapson, 
Greudris, “* Indian Coins,” p, 17). Wema Kadphises’ father, Kozoulo 
Kadphises, strock only copper coins. 

Rapson makes Kanishka succeed Wema Kadphises, whom he dates 
c 2-78 aD, As to Ronishka he save, “The Saka era hos usually heen 
supposed to date from the abhiveka of Kanishka at Mathuri in 78 A.D. : 
and to this era the dates found in the stone inscriptions of Kanishia, 
Huvishka, and Vasudeva have usually been referred.” Although the 
supposition that Kanishka instituted the Saka em hus now been 
completely disproved by M. Boyer, a latent belief that Kanishka 
followed Wema Kad phises is still very general, Messrs, Fleet, Francke, 
and &. Lévi have always rejected it, and Conoingham originally did a0, 
although he afterwards adopted another theory, 


* Conningham (Coine of the Kushans, pt. iii, p. 25 of the reprint ; 
Num. Chrou., ser. 1m, vol. xii, pp. 40-92) gives a list af thirty-three 


ty ats. 
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and was further remarkable by including « certam 
antiquated letter to he noticed later. 

The singularity of this coinage is equalled by its 
diffusion; it is found not only throughout Northern 
Indian and the Gangetic Valley as far as Ghaizipir and 
Gérakhpir, but also in countries far to the west of India: 
solitary specimens have been found buried in the ground 
in Scandinavia and Wales. Clearly all these facts have 
an organic connexion; we require, not a separate key to 
each, but a single key which will explain the whole. 

Three things are obvious at the outset of our inquiry— | 

1. This coinage was struck, not to supply local wants, 
but for the purposes of foreign trade, For 150 years 
before Kanishka the local eurreney had been in silver and 
copper. The Indo-Parthians, who were contemporaries 
of Vasudeva, strike silver and copper. The Satraps of 
Mathura follow the rule. Before, during, and after the 
times of Kanishka and his group, a bilingual silver 
currency prevails; silver is the local currency of the 
hazars. 

2. The foreign traders, for intercourse with whom this 
gold currency was minted, used Greek as a lingua franca ; 
they were not supposed to understand Prakrit, Where 
& bilingual currency 18 in vogue, it 18 a proof that buyer 
and seller belong to two nationalities and speak two 
different languages. But where three or more ditlerent 
languages are concerned, it is usually impossible to 
represent all of them upon so small a field as that of the 
coins! Asa rule, that language alone will find a place 
which is the general medium of communication; and that 
language in this case was Greek. 

1 ‘There is an exception, to a certain extent, on the ooins of Nahapina: 
theese lear Greek legends on the obverse, and on the reverse Briliml and 
Kharoshth! legends which represent two separate dialects, though not 
exactly two distinct languages: see, e.g., RAS, 1907, p. M044. In this 


ease the arrangement was made practicable by the brevity of the 
legends. 
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3. The abundance of gold must be aseribed to a sudden 
amd great revolution in trade. Such «a revolution took 
place at the commencement of the first century nc, when, 
for the first time in the annals of the world, the trade of 
China made its way to the West. The history of that 
trade will form the subject of a special inquiry; I shall 
confine myself at present to the briefest outline of so much 
of it as bears upon our subject. 

Up to the time of the great Han emperor, Wu-ti 
(140-86 8.¢.), the Hiung-nu, ancestors of the modern 
Turks, were overlords of all Central Asia from Sovdiana 
to Manchuna. The twenty-six “bowmen nations” of the 
nomads owned their supremacy; the settled peoples of 
Chinese Tartary were subject to them: and they pastured 
their herds in three out of the seven provinees of China. 
Wu-ti, the real founder of the Chinese Empire, engaged in 
a series of lifelong campaigns against them. By 121 nc. 
he had driven them north of the Gobi Desert, and in twenty 
years more by war anid diplomacy he brought all the 
petty states of Chinese Tartary under his authority. The 
“settled peoples” of Chinese Tartary were keen traders: 
they sent commercial embassies every year to China, and 
& lively trade soon sprang up. This trade followed one of 
two routes: 1t went either by Khotan across the Himiliynas 
to Kashmir, Gandhira, and Kabul: or the woods were 
carried to Kashgar and Yarkand, and thence to Soodiana 
and Bactria, The former route was always open, and was 
the prineipal channel of the silk trade in the first century 
He. In the following century Kashgar and Yarkand took 
the lead.’ Whichever route the silk might take, it 
ultimately found its Way bo Svria, where it was reworked 

* Reinaud (Relations, ete,, dei Enypire Rosurin avec Asie Orientals, 
p. 172) saya: “* Bien que d'origine chinoise, c'est on granle partie par 
Pinde, surtout on temps de guerre, quelle (ln soie) arrivait dans 
Vempire.” But 1 think it can be shown that M. Reinaud is mistaken, 


It was only during the first century nc. that the bulk of the silk trade 
passed through India. 
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for the Roman market: and silk was first seen at Rome 
in the last days of the Republic, Virgil, Horace, and 
Propertius are among the first to mention it.’ Butalthough 
all the silk found its way to Syria, there was a great 
difference in the intermediaries by whom it was brought. 
The Iranian Bactrians and Syrians had a monopoly of the — 
caravans which went overland between the Pamirs and 
the shores of the Mediterranean Sea; while the silk from 
Kashmir and Kabul found its way to the head of the 
Persian Gulf, and was then either Ceres overland across 
the desert by way of Palmyra to Syria,* or transported 
by water to Lenké Comé at the head of the Red Sea, 
The chief traders between India and the Persian Gulf were 
the Mesenians. They are the principal figures in our 
story, and I shall speak of them at length anon. 

At this point someone will probably interpose with the 
question: why should the silk have gone by land to the 
Persian Gulf, when it might have gone direct by sea to 
Alexandria ? The history of this sea trade is the answer. 

Down almost to the end of the second century inc, the 
trade of the Indian Ocean was entirely in the hands of 
Indians, Arabs, and peoples of the Persian Gulf. Ptolemy 
Philadelphus and Ptolemy Euergetes planted colonies on 
the western littoral of the Red Sea, and attempted to open 
out commercial relations with the African interior. But 
the first attempts of these Alexandrian Greeks to sail 
direct. to India were due to private enterprise, and date 
from about 120 nc. The later Ptolemies were supine and 
indifferent, and down to the conquest of Egypt by 
Augustus the trade was insignificant. “ Formerly,” says 
Strabo,’ “nob even twenty vessels ventured to navigate 

! Under the Empire the chief market for Lodian ond Chinese goods at 
Rome was close to the Temple of Pax. 

2 Tt was the making of Palmyra, which was already o considerable 
town in the latter half of the first century tc. when Mare Antony 


besieged it. 
4 Strabo, xvii, p. TOS. 
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the Arabian Gulf! or advance to the smallest distance 
beyond the straits at its month.” Augustus inkngurated 
& revolution in the trade when he conquered Egypt 
(30 B.c.). He seems to have devoted especial attention to 
the mutter: he did his best to suppress piracy; and 
although the Arabian expedition of JElins Gallus was 
unsuccessful, under the protection of the Romans a con- 
siderable trade speedily sprang up. When “I was with 
Gallus”, says Strabo, “at the time he was Prefect of 
Egypt (25 n.c.), I found that about 120 ships sail from 
Myos-hormos to India, although in the time of the 
Ptolemies scarcely anyone wonld venture on this voyage 
and the commerce with the Indies." What Wu-ti had 
accomplished for the land trade of China with the West, 
Augustus accomplished for the sea trade between the 
oman Empire and India. But this trade did not receive 
its full development until Adana or Aden, the Arab 
emporium, had been destroyed, probably in the reign of 
Claudius. Tt was only from the time of Claudius and Nevo 
that the sea trade of Alexandria with India attained the 
dimensions of which Pliny speaks when he says:* “ At 
the very lowest computation, India, the Seres and the 
Arabian Peninsula drain from our empire yearly one 
hundred million of sesterces, so dearly do we pay for our 
luxury and our women.” But this trade was mainly 
a trade in Indian commodities ; silk, both raw and in the 
shape of yarn, was exported, it is true, according ta the 
merchant-mariner who wrote the Periplus, from Bary gaze 
and Barbarikon at the mouth of the Indus, but apparently 


* The Arabian Gulf is that portion of the Indian Ocean whiel lies 
hetween Arabia and India, now ealled the Arabian Sea. 

* Strabo, fi, p. 118, 

* Pliny, xii, #4 (c. 18); MeCrindle, Awcient Sudin, p 125. On the 
Roman policy with regard to this trade and the means hy whiok 
it was encouraged, see an admirable account in Mouimsen's ohabece 
O11 Egypt in the Provraces cue the foman En prive (Eng. trans.) li, 
pp. 2s 0e2, 
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only in small quantities. At all times the silk trade was 
mainly a caravan trade by land, 

The history of the silk trade is the key to the coinage 
of Kanishka. Kanishka’s coinage shows no sign of Roman 
influence, Huvishka, who lived till the commencement of 
the Christian era, Introduces the Alexandrian Serapis 
among the other deities on his coins, The influence of 
the revolution inaugurated by Augustus was just beginning 
to be felt. Kozoulo Kadphises and Wema Kadplises, who 
lived in the latter half of the first century of our era, 
show the unmistakable influence of Rome. Nahapana, 
who flourished at its close,’ confounds the Roman alphabet 
with the Greek." It is now time to turn to the traders 
who did affect Kanishka’s coinage, the traders who spoke 
Greek, and who brought with them the gold, the rate of 
exchange, the deities, and the cursive Greek seript, a seript 
better adapted for commercial purposes than either capitals 
or uncials, and in common use in daily life. 

In the centuries immediately preceding and following 
the beginning of the Christian era, two petty and semi- 
independent states occupied all lower Babylonia south of 
Apamea, and extended along the littoral at the head of the 
Persian Gulf. Mesene and Characene, afterwards known 
respectively as Iraq Arabi and Sawad, and conjointly to 
the Greeks and Romans as Parapotamia, had arisen out of 
the disintegration of the Seleucitl Empire in the early 
days of Parthian rule. Adjoining them was Elymais or 

' The date of Nahapana is connected with that of the Periplus of the 
Erythresan Sea. The Periplus was written some time after the reiper 
of Clanding (A.p. 41-63) and before Trajan’s conquest of the Nabatmans 
fap. 105). The opinion which dates it between 50 and 100 4.5. appears 
tome the true one, Compare Fleet (p. 787 above) for the bearing of the 
Indian data. 

® Fleet, JTRAS, 1007, pp. 43-4. Dr. Fleet's detection of the presence 
of the letter A on Indian coins, first shown in the case of the money of 
Kharaosta, Kharahostés (ibid., pp, 1029, 1041), must be ranked, along 
with Dr, Stein's brilliant recognition of the letter «te on the coins of 


Kanishka, among the most valuable contributions to our knowledge of 
those times, 


. 
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Elam, part mountain and part plain, which in the early 
morning of the world had been the rival and frequently 
the conqueror of Babylonia, and which preserved its rude 
independenee under the Parthians, as it had done more or 
less completely under the Seleucids and Achmmenids. 
Through the passes of the 4agros range, held by the 
Elamites or Elymmi, lay the route to the upland valleys 
of Persis, and so by way of Carmania to Herat, Arachosia, 
and the Panjab. This was the route by which Alexander 
the Great and Antiochus LIT returned from India; and it 
had one great advantage, for Persis, like Elymais, was 
generally independent of the Parthians. ‘Thus the whole 
route to the south of the great desert of sand and saline 
marsh which occupies the central plateau of Tran, lay 
outside the Parthian dominions, Tt escaped the custom 
houses and the commercial Jealousy of the Arsacids. 
Pan-ku, the historian of tho Elder Han, describes the 


whole stretch of country from Kashmir and Rabul to 


Mesene a4 a single kingdom under the name of Wo-yi- 
shun-li' In civilization, Innnners, and the matter of 
coinage, he says it resembled Ki-pin, or Kashmir. 
Although Pan-ku is wrong in describing it as a single 
kingdom, he is probably right as to its general character, 
The hot and humid alluvial plain of Jower Babylonia, 
where the Euphrates and Tigris unite their streams with 
that of the Eulans (Karun) to form the mighty flood 
of the Pasitigris, was a country of wheat und millet and 
rice, abounding in pools, and intersected by ¢onals, where 
dense groves of date-palms stretched in continuous 
succession along the banks of the 

' See a note on Wow-yi-shanti, P. 991 below, 

7 According to Amminanis Marcellinus thes groves of date-palms 
were @0 thick that they gave the conntry almowt the Appearanee of 
m forest, “In his repionibas agri sunt plies oonsitl vineds Vario ae 
pomordm genere; ubi oriri arbores asanetp Pilmarum per spatia 
ampla alusque Mesenem et mare pertinent: Magni, instar ingontion 
memorum ” (xxiv, &). The Shatt-el-Arab bolow its junction with the 
Karun still has the same character ; * During the remainder of its 


rivers to the sea? 
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Always densely populated, it had been the eradle of 
Babylonian civilization, and its earliest inhabitants, the 
Sumerians, and after them the Chaldmans, had for more 
than two tmillenniums carried on o rich commerce 
throughout the waters of the Persian Gulf. In the 
process of time the population became very mixed, as 
mixed probably as that of Babylon, whieh ®schylus 
calls a wappuxtov oyAoy, but at the commencement of 
the Christian era it was mainly Semitic —Semitie in 
culture if not in race. Nabateoan princes ruled the 
country, and Aramaie was the common speech. “ Shem, 
the third son of Noah,” says Josephus,’ “had five sons, 
who inhabited the land that began at Euphrates, and 
reached to the Indian Ocean.” This Semitic element 
extended even as far as the Kophén (Kabul) River. The 
classical writers make Mesene to be part of Arabia, 
probably because the kings were Nabatwans. Mesene is 
the first. province of Arabia, says Strabo" Pliny calls 
Pasines (or Spasines) an Arab king, “rex finitimorum 
Arabum,”* And the Roman emperors assumed the title af 
Parthicus and Arabiews when they reached the waters of 
the Persian Gulf+ 

But although the prevailing culture was Chaldman or 
Semitic, Greeks had been settled in this region from the 
seventh century 6.c., and Greek towns were numerous, 
There were two Alexandrias near the coast, a Selencia on 
the Erythriean Sea, another, an important town, on the 
course if pakses many large villages, aod almost continnons belts of 
date groves" (Chesnoy, Axpedition for the Surcey of the Emphrates cud 
Pigris, vol. i, p. GT) 

© Josephine, Avitig., i, o. 6,84. 
2 Strabo, xvi, TOT: apoch Bb rir’ Apawias ded rij Bafvkwrias devin y Manehry, 
Ch 780: gdyp “Apaser tar Meoqrer. 

© Pliny, Nat, Hist., vi, 120; ef. 138, 

4 The best account of these little states ia to be found in Drouin’s 
papers in the Rerwe Nemiamatique, ii™ série, vol. vii, pp. 211 i, 361 ff, 
1880; also in the Ker. irchdofogique, Oct, 1884, pp. 227 if. Pliny's Nat, 


Hie., Josephus’ Anty., and Locian’s Macro. are the chief classical 
authorities for their history, 


Lee 
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Hedyphon, and a third on the Eulewus, Apimesa was the 
northernmost town of Mesene and close to Seleucia on 
the Tigris. Even the Elamite plain, which extended from 
the Zagros Mountains to the reedy swamps and mud banks 
of the Persian Gulf, had its Seleucia and Sosirate, Greek 
foundations, Throughout the country Greek was under- 
stood and still in common use at the commencement of 
the Christian era. In its immediate neighbourhood was 
Seleucia on the Tigris, the centre of Greek life in 
the Parthian dominions, and the greatest emporium in 
Asis. Not far from Seleucia were Artemita and Chala, 
autonymous Greek towns.’ Dionysius and Isidore, younger 
contemporaries of Augustus and famous authors of their 
day, were, the one certainly, the other probably, natives 
of Charax, the capital of Mesene, and they wrote in Greek. 
The coins of Characene (for only a few stray coins of 
Mesene and Elymais are known) bear Greek levends, and 
down to the time of Attambelus I (29 nc.—a.p. 5) the 
Greek is good, 

The main ocewpation of these two little maritime states 
of Characene and Mesene was commerce, as it had been 
the oceupation of the Chaldwans before them, They were 
the Hollanders of the East, the chief carriers and inter: 
mediaries of all the world which ecénld be reached by their 
ships and ¢aravans. Their maritime trade exceeded that 
of Alexandria prior to its conquest by Augustus. Their 
ships visited the mouths of the Indus on the one hand : 
and they also conveyed costly cargoes to Lenké Coma on 
the Arabian shore of the Red Sea, enriching the Idumean 
and Nabatman caravaners who carried this merchandise 
to Phoenicia and Syria, Their trade by land was scarcely 
inferior to that by sea; it contributed to the rise and the 
opulence of Palmyra. That caravans from Mesene also 
traded to Herat and India is not only suggested by the 
circumstances of the case, and by the settlement of 

Isidore, Jeu, Porth. 
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Semites in the country of the Kabul River, as Josephus 
tells ws;! it is clearly indieated by the fact that the 
coins of Characene, especially those of Hyspaosines 
(124 nc.), imitate the tetradrachms of Euthydemus, 
while later coins of this region imitate those of Heliokles.* 
The commercial connexion between the two countries was 
therefore of old standing; but the best illustration of the 
trade is to be found in the coins of Kanishka. 

The chief town of this region was Mesene or Maisin. 
Josephus wakes the Armenians, the Bactrians, the 
Nabatwans of Damascus, and the Mesenians—the four 
great trading peoples of the East—to be the sons of one 
common father, who was a son of Shem.” Even in the 
first century uc. the fame of Mesene, or T'iao-che, had 
reached the Chinese, and that at a time when no Chinaman 
had travelled further west than Kandahar or Herat, and 
very few so far, Mesene was the goal of Kan Vinga 
travels in A.D. $7, when Pan Tek'ao dispatched him on his 
famous journey to explore the western regions. It took 
Kan Ying over a hundred days’ riding from Wou-yi- 
shun-li (which we may provisionally identify with Herat) * 
to reach Mesene, and he describes its situation almost in 


Josephus, Aw, i, c. 6,9 4. 

2 y, Ballet, 2. fir Num, vol. viii, pp. 21246, 1851. 

2 Josephus, Antig., 1, ¢. ti, 5 4. 

4 Wonyi-ehow-li was the name given by the Chinese in a vague way 
to a large extent of country. The history of the Elder Han makes it to 
reseh from Ki-pin to T*iao-che, ie. from Kashmir and Kabul to Mesene, 
antl ways that in population ancl traopes it equalled n lange kingdom. 
The history of the Later Han says that it embraced several thousand fi 
in superficial area, M, Chavannes conjecturally ilentifies it with Herat, 
and have for convenience sake neloptecl this nomenclature. But low. 
yi-eshunfi evidently included part, perhaps the whole, of Arachosia, 
Isidore makes the town of Alexandropolix (of which more anon) the 
capital of so much of Arachosia as belonged to the Parthians; and 
Alexundropolia was close to the Parthian boundary, When I talk of 
Herat 1 merely mean to indicate Won-yi-ehen-ft, with Alexandropolis for 
its capital, without committing myself to any theory regarding the 
identification of these localities except in a very general fashion, 
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the words of Pliny." Mesene was better known to the 
Roman world as Charax or Charax Spasinou* It was 
one of the numerous trading towns which arose at the 
head of the Persian Gulf. and which decayed as the sea 
retreated from them.* The immense quantity of alluvial 
soil brought down by the united streams of the Tigris and 
Euphrates causes the land to encroach upon the sea at 
a rate which has scarcely a parallel elsewhere Mesene, 
more fortunate than most of its neighbours, lasted down 
to Arab times. It was “ built on an artificial elevation, 
having the Tigris on the right, and the Eulwus on the 
left, between the confluence of the streams where they 
widened toa Inke”! Alexander selected it for the site of 
an Alexandreia when it was only 10 miles from the sea: 
and it had so many Macedonians that one-quarter of the 
town was named Pella.” The town was frequently destroyed 
by the encroachments of the river. Antiochus IIT rebuilt 
it, and called it after himself Antiocheia, Lastly, a 
Nabutwan chief named Spasines or Hyspaosines re- 
founded it permanently about the year 124 mec.; from 
which time it commonly had the name of Charax or 
Charax Spasinou, and became the head-quarters of a 
Nabatwan dynasty. In Bardaisan’s great Hymn of the 
Soul, Maisin is the place of departure for Egypt, the 
place of departure and of return— 


“T passed Maishin, the mart of merchants of the East, 
And stood wpon the foreign soil of Babylon : 
Egypt I reached.” 


And returning, the young Prince proceeds upon his 
homeward way— 


' Pliny, Wat. Hie, vi, 138, 

2 Charax = Nagara or “town”. 

* og. Teredon, Vologesia, Apologos (Obolla), and Hirn, 

* Tt aroused the astonishment of Pliny (Nat, Mist, vi, 140). 

‘ Pliny, Nat..Hiat,, vi, 128. 

* Thid. : “* Militum inutilibus ibi relictis Alexandriam appellari jusserat, 
pagumque Pelleum a potria sua, quem proprie Macedonum fecerat.” 
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“Till Babylon was past, and I had reached Maishin, 
The haven of the Eastern merchants by the sea."' 

Maisiin was still the centre of this brilliant Eastern 
trathe, the Alexandria of the Persian Gulf, although in 
Bardaisan’s day the sea had retreated far away. 

Between these Mesenian merchants and the Chinese, 
the people of Kashmir, Kabul, and Arachosia acted as 
intermedianes, According to the Chinese the civilization 
of these countries was all one; they were all given to 
trade; but the people of Kabul were pre-eminently traders : 
“ils sont bons marchands et ont des mehesses privees 
considérables,”* The population was Indian throughout, 
with «a large proportion of Yavanas, especially in Kabul, 
The vulgar speech was Prakrit, but Greek was spoken in 
the bazars im the first century Be. We have already seen 
that the Greeks reigned in Kabul until the closing years 
of that century. Alexandropolis, the capital of Arachosia, 
was, according to Isidore? a modus €AAnrig, an antonymous 
Greek city, in the first years of the Christian era. In its 
neighbourhood was another Greek town, Demetriospolis. 
In the Panjab and the kingdom of Kanishka, Greek was 
also spoken. Had Greek not been spoken, the legends on 
his coins must necessarily have been bilingual. It is true 
that the Greek of the hazars was not of the best; it would 
have offended Plato's ears ; there are grammatical mistakes, 
But a man who makes grammatical blunders is not ignorant 
of a language; he knows it, but he knows it badly. If, 
then, we find such phrases as BACIAEYC BACIAGWN 
KANHPKOY, we infer not that the framer of the legend 
was ignorant of Greek, but that his Greek was had. We 
shall find‘ a similar mistake repeated sixty or seventy 
years later at Seleucia.* 


' The yma of the Soul, rendered into English by F. Crawford Burkitt, 
pp. 18, 23. 
* Chavannes, op. cit., pr 46, ® Isidore, Mans, Parth, 
« Seo'p. 1014 below. 
* Even Mr. Tarn, who, with the caution of's Scotchman and a lawyer, 
dkas, 1OT2 ta 


= ea 
7t 2! 
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We have therefore two large commercial communities, 
among the most important of their time, with an ancient 
connexion dating from the time of the Bactrian Greeks. 
The one of these communities spoke Aramaic, the other 
Prikrit, while settlements of Greeks were common in both, 
and the Greek language was generally understood.) Thus 
(reek naturally became the lingua franca, the language 
of commerce. We shall now see how this trade with the 
Greeks and Arabs of the Persian Gulf explains all the 
peculiarities of Kanishka's coinage. I take them in order. 

1. Whence came the sudden influx of gold? The gold 
was clearly not indigenous. In China gold was fairly 
abundant; the great Emperor Wu-ti (140-86 nc.) on 
one occasion sent 1000 ounces of gold to the king of 
Ta-wan (Fergana), and 20 Ib. of gold frequently formed 
4 part of the presents conferred on the Hiung-nu. But 
it was silk, not gold, which the caravans brought from 
Chinn. Nor did the gold come from Alexandria, All 


isdally admits nothing, admits that Greek was understood in Kanishka’s 
time (FHS, 1002, p. 286) Unfortunately he adopts some speculations 
of Tomaschek which appear to me rather wild ; and his remarks on the 
supposed deference paid to women in a polyandrous community will 
raise a emile in anyone who has seen polyandrons communities at work, 

Tt is noteworthy that the incidental notices of Seneca and Plutarch, 
although highly rhetorical in form, confirm the view taken above os to 
the perpetuntion of the Greek language in the Sonthern country between 
Seleucia aril che Panjab; neither of them makes the mistake of aayiuge 
that it was current in Bactria or north of the Paropamisus, Speaking 
of the mutability of things Seneca exclaims: “Quid sili volunt in 
mediis harbarorum regionilus Greece urbes? quid inter Indos Persasque 
Macwdonum sermo?” (Ad Melriam, o. 7). And he gous on to instance 
other Greek cities in Seythia and on the Enxine. Plutarch (De Fort. 
Atamvdfn, Moralia, ed. Didot, p. 408) says that after Asia had bean 
conquered by Alexander Homer was everywhere read, and the children 
of the Porsians and Susanians and Gedrosians recited the tragedies of 
Sophocles and Euripides: Meprar wal Zouravay ol Telpwolur waldes rac 
Eiiperifow wal SopoxAcots tpeywdins Foor. Now all the other statements 
made ly Seneca and Plutarch in the course of these particular declaina- 
tinns have a sibatratam of fact, and Plutarch knew a good deal about 
the East, and mentions the Indian king Menander. linn, too, had 
some knowlelees of things Indian, and confirms this view, 
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the gold which came from Alexandria to India came in ; 


the shape of coin; and very little of it had reached India 
by the commencement of the Christian erat According 


to the Periplus of the Erythrawn Sea, the only places — 


which exported pure gold to India were Omana and 
Apologos;* Omana, which “ belonged to Persis"* at the 
mouth, and Apologos (Obolla) “situate near Pasinou- 


Kharax and the River Euphrates” at the head, of the hal 


Persian Gulf, The gold of Arabia, wheneesoever obtained, 










was famous in antiquity, and is celebrated bothin Scripturé | 


and by the Romans and the Greeks. Gerrha, opposite the 


Bahrein Islands in the Persian Gulf, is supposed by some 
to have been a Chaldmwan colony, and Strabo says:* “ The 
Sabreans and the Gerrhei have become the richest of all 


the tribes and possess a great quantity of gold and silver: 
the doors, walls, and roofs are variegated with inlaid ivory, 
gold, silver, and precious stones,” Of Havilah we are_ 


told that in that land “there is gold; and the gold of that 
land is good’. The Arabians were at that time probably 
the richest people in the world in uncoined gold, and the 
ouly people, so far as we know, who exported gold to India. 
2. Gold, beenuse of its great value in snail balk, forms — 


the most convenient medium of international exchange, 


The Mesenian traders brought gold, and this gold they 
were rendly to 
prevailed in Babylonia, 


' Roman coins, of course, are found in abundance along the western 
anil south-eastern coasts of India, but the coins of the early emperors: 


ure not very frequent in the Panjal, They are chiefly to be found in 


the tapes, and appear to have been regardul rather as curios than na 
wurrent ooin, None of these Kushans ever restrike Roman coins; nor do 
I see any reason to beliewe that even in the time of Kogoulo Kad phises. 
and Wena Koadphises any considerable amount of Roman money reached 
the Panjab. 

= Periplia, 0. 3. 

* Strabo, xvi, p. 775. 


* Thid,, co. Be 


€ Genesis ii, 11-12, | 


exchange for silver at the rate which 
We hove no direct evidence as” 
to what that rate might he. But we know that in matters 
of coinage the Arsacids, or rather the Greek towns which 
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struck coins in the name of the great king, adopted the 
usages of Syria! Now, in Syria and throughout thie 
Roman Empire, for about two centuries, from 100 pe. to 
A.D. 100, the proportionate rate of exchange between pure 
gold and pure silver stood as one to twelve? We are 
justified, therefore, in assuming that this was the standard 
rate to which the Mesenian merchants were accustomed, 
On the other hand, in monetary matters the dectmal 
system had prevailed from immemorial times throughout 
these regions” The Achwmenids had adopted it and 
Alexander had followed their example. Twenty Medic 
sigli went to one gold daric; twenty silver drachmas to 
one gold stater. Gold, as we have seen, had disappeared 
from the coinage of the Grweo-Bactrian and Indian 
kings, but the traditional reckoning remained, Now. 
Cunningham fixes the weight of the didrachmas (double 
drachmas) issued by Menander and his successors at 
148 grains. The gold stater ought therefore to be worth 
148 x 10 = 1480 grains; and if the bazar value of gold 
was one of gold to twelve of silver, 1480 grains of silver 
would fetch 124'33 grains of gold. The aetual weights of 
the best preserved Kushan gold coins are as follows «5 


* Mommsen, Mistoire de fa Mownaie Romaine, trans. Blnens, iii, $29: 
also his Provinces of the Homan Eupire, Eng. trans, ji, 12 

* For the telative values of gold and silver in Italy and the empire, 
¥. Mommeen, fist, de fa Monnaie Romaine, trans. Blacas, ii, 111 4. ; 
Hultsch, Matrofayie, Ls 4) | OF or (area, Boeekh, Purhiie Keouamy as 
Athens, Eng, trans, p. 27 (ch. vi) For Babylonin, Hultech, op. cit., 
py eG, 

? Hultsrh, Oy. cit. Pp. 414) The history of the Later Hat KEYS that 
in Taste‘ or Si-bies (these names are ‘yoooyms and denote Syriis) 
_ hvee de Tor et de Vargent on fabrique des monnaies; dix pidoes 
d'argent valent une piéee d'or” (Chavannes, op. cit., p. 38), 

* Cunningham, Coins of the Inito-Scythians, pt. i, p. 19. (I quote the 
reprint from the Niumiematic Chronicle, sor. au, vol, viii, pp. 47-58, 
120-245 5 ix, pp, SOSA go, pop, W722: xij, pp OS-150.) 

® Thid., f). 2), Oot. is true that Cunninvliaen ebaaturliere nike (p. Al of 
the reprint): “1 refer specially to the gold coins of Wema Kail phises 
and Kanishka, which agree in weight with the early Imperial aurel of 
Tiberius and Nero," According to Hultach, op. cit., Pp 300, n. 2, the 
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2 of Wema Kadphises average 124-1 grains. 
11 of Kanishka ~w «691284 
25 of Huvishka w= BB. 
21 of Vasudeva « 2503: 5, 


it 


59 coins of the four kings ,, 128-2 

Thus bimetallism was established between the Kushan 
gold coinage and the silver coinage current in the bazars. 
This is Cunningham's ex lanintitay and it is obviously 
correct, 

But, ranting this, two difficulties remain to be resolved. 
Why had the value of gold in proportion to silver risen 
from 1 to 10 to 1 to 12 since the time of Alexander? — 
And what relation, if any, had the weight of Kanishka’s 
coins to the Roman aurei? I shall answer each of these: 
questions in turn. 

lL. It happened that at the time when Alexander 


established his gold and silver coinage, the ratio between 


the two metals was unusually low. Herodotus tells us. 
that in his time silver stood to gold as 15 to 1; the — 
Persian daries show us that the exact proportion was 134" 


By 400 nc. it had fallen to 12, by ap, 300 to 10 to 12 


Originally, the chief gold-mines were in Asia and Africa, 
and gold was in common use commercially only in Asia 
and Egypt. From the Greek towns of Asia the use of gold 
as a medium of exchange had passed to the Greeks of the 


aurel of Tiberius range from 7-78 to 7-74 grammes, about 119 to 120 
rraing, and Nero's earlier surei from 7°S1 to 7°70 grammes, or 119 to 
1205 grains, But when Conningham comes to determine the weight 
of the Kushan gold piece he selects the heavier and less worn specimens, 
with the resale which [ have quoted. Thus the only approach to 
identity is between the heaviest of these early Imperial sured and the 
lightest. of Kanishka’s, 

' Herodotus, iii, 1; Hultech, op, cit., pp, 404, 484. 

1 Bosckh, Pullic Beonomy of Athens, Eng. trans, pp 27f Hultech’s 
Metrologic gives an excellent account both of gold and silver, and of the 
coins current not only in Greece and the Roman Empire but in Western 
Asia and Egypt; v. more especially for gold pp. 172-3, 223 ff, 240M, 
Mi, AM |= See also Mommeen, Jit, de fo Monnaie Romaine, ti, 
Pp. LS-10 + iil, pp. 42-5. 
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mainland; but elsewhere in Europe, down to Alexander's 
time, its use was practically unknown. With the Roman 
conquest Of Greeee and Asin at the commencement of the 
second century BC. all this was changed. After the battle 
of Magnesia (190 nc.) the Romans levied a crushing 
tribute upon Syria, In 189 nc, the Altolians paid one- 
third of their tribute in gold, being unable to pay it in 
silver. After this the drain of gold from Asia to Rome 
was never ceasing. Vast quantities were stored up in the 
Roman treasury, and withdrawn from cirenlation. In 
$1 ne. the year before the commencement of the civil 
war, 1,620,529 Koman pounds’ weight of gold were 
thus stored in the Capitol;* in the time of Jntius Cresar 
the storage was still larger? Immense sums of gold also 
found their way into the coffers of the great nobles who 
acted as the patrons of the elient kings and states of Asia, 
Despite the occasional discoveries of new eold-mines in 
Noricum and elsewhere, there was an increasing scarcity 
of gold in cireulation, By the beginning of the first 
century B.C, the proportional value of gold had risen from 
1 to 10 to 1 to 12; and at this figure it stood for the 
next 200 years,’ But even before the Roman conquest oft 
Asin another cause was at work, although on a much 
similler seale, to raise the price of gold. Alexander's 
conquests had greatly widened the area over which a cold 

' Mommsen, fiat, de fa Monnaie Romarue, trans. Blacas, ti, py 114, 
For the vast amounts of gold stored up in the Erarium of the Capitol 
v. thid., p. 100, and Hultsch, Metrofogie, px S00), n. 3, a 

* Pliny, Wot. fiat, xxxiti, 55; Durenu de la Malle, Keonomice Palitinine 
dew Komaina, i, p. 91, 

7 “Tse montalt alors a2 milliards de francs” (ibid., p, 91), 

‘Tas faktisohe Wertverhiltnis ewisehen Gold und Silber hat he 
Grechen und RKRimern, soweit wir die Spuren verfolgen kontem, 
demlich konstant dem @woiffachen noahe gestanden " (Hultsch, 
Grechische wud Rimische Metrologic, 2nd ed,, p. 409). The standard 
maintained by the Roman mint from the time of Juliua Ca-sar down to 
Trajan was | to 110) (Mommaen, Ffiet, de fo Afounnic Romaine, trans. 
Blows. tii, p. 42). By the time of Constantine it was 1 to 13°88. The 


present coinage of France and Germany is based on a proportion of 
1 to 154. 
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coinage was used. The gold coins of the Seleucids are- : 3 
comparatively rare.’ Diodotus and Euthydemus may have’ 


obtained some gold from Siberia and Central Asia; but 
we have seen that after the battle of Magnesia gold 
practically disappeared from the coinnge of the Bactrian: 
and Indian Greeks. To prevent the growing depreciation 
of the silver didrachma, Menander and his contemporaries: 


and suecessors raised its weight from 1544 to 145 grains= 


But even this was insufficient to tempt back the gold, — 
which by the time of Kanishka had risen to the ratio of © 
1 to 12, the rate at which he struek his gold stater.* 
2, The relation between the weight of Kanishka’s— 
staters and the weight of the Roman avrei, although 
remote and indirect, is not wholly imaginary, Julius Caesar 
instituted the Roman aureus. The Roman Senate minted 


only silver and copper. Bunt Roman generals, like Greek 


commanders,* occasionally paid their troops in gold, and 
for that purpose struck gold pieces outside Rome. The 
earliest coins of the kind date from 207 pc, Sulla struck — 
gold coins at s'5 and ='>, Pompey ats), of the Roman pound. i 
In 46 nc. Julius Cesar as I iparatoes first struck gold coins 
in Rome itself. He fixed the legal weight of these aurel 
at 16 of a pound,=818 grammes, or slightly over 126 
grains; and, by coining them in vast numbers, he put an 
immense amount of gold in circulation, 

Augustus went a step farther. In the year 15 Be. he _ 
took from the Senate the right of coining silver, and put 
the imperial coinage on a bimetallic basis.® At the same 

' Mommeen, Hist, de la Mownate Romaine, trans, Blacns, iil, p. 200, 

3 Cunningham, Come of the Judo-Seythians, p. 10. 


* We do not know the name by which the Kushan gold pieces were — . | 


called, Cunningham proposes to call them gold dinirs; but as the ' 
Kushan coinage is related to the Macedonian and not to the Roman 
currency, I have preferred to retain the Greek name for them. 

4 Boeckh, Pablie Kooummy of Athena, Eng. trans., p. 2): Mommisen, 
Hist, dela Mownaie Romaine, ti, pp. 118-10. 

® Under the Julian and Flavian emperors the reduction in the weight 
of the aureus was always accompanied by o proportionate alteration 
of the denarins. : 
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time he gradually reduced the’ weight of the aureus to 
about 4', of a pound, His aurei therefore fuctunte. F 
Before 27 n.c. they average from 7-95 grammes, and over, 
to 7°55 grammes (i.e. from a little below 123 to a little 
below 121 grains). After that they gradually fall to 7-80 
grammes (about 120°5 grains), and this is the maximum 
weight down to Nero, In a.p. 60 Nero made the aureus 
qr Of # pound or 74 grammes (115 grains=7-452 
pframmes); and at this it remained down to Trajan, 
Alter Trajan, gold became the only standard money of 
the empire; it appreciated in value; the size of the aureus 
was still further reduced, and the attempt to maintain 
a bimetallic basis was abandoned.' 

From this summary I draw certain conclusions. (1) The 
weight of the Roman aureus from its introduction in 
46 nc. down to A.D. 60 was in constant fluctuation. It 
varied from 126 grains to 115 grains, and except for 
a few years in the early part of the reign of Augustus, 
When there was practically no trade worth speaking of to 
India, it was never a close approximation to the fixed 
Kushan standard of 123-3 grains. 

(2) The aurei of the emperors before Nero, heing heavier 
and more valuable than those of their successors, speedily 
disappeared and are rarely found; whereas those of Nero 
and his snecessors are abundant* But we have seen that 
gq” = ie C . - 

Wema Kadphises lived in the latter part of the first 

' Por the history of the Imperial pold coinage vy, Momimeen, Jfist, de 
fa Monanie Romaine, trans. Bloons, ii, pp. 10-25 » Hultuch, Metrologic, 
pp 8-18 The writer in Smith's Pict, of 4 ninquities, av, nmanrim, 
says: “The average of the gold coins of Julius Cwsnr ia fixed hy 
Letronné at 125-66 grains, those af aero at 11h 'ah graine. Though tlie 
weight of the aureus was diminished, its proportion to the weight of the 
denariua remained about the same, namely, as 2; 1 (or rather perhaps 
aa S121) Therefore, since the standard weight of the denarius, under 
the early emperors, wns 60 grains, that. of the adreus Should be 120, 
The average weight of the aurel of Augustus in the British Museum is 
121i grains : and as the weight was afterwards diminished, we ma, 
take the average at 120 grains.” 

* Mommsen, Miet, dela Mownnie Romaine, tratis. Hlacas, iii, pr. 4th. 
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century AD. Now, had he been the first to strike the 
Kushan gold stater, and had he taken the aureus for his 
model, he would assuredly have adopted the weight, not 
of the early and rare Augustan, but of the Neronian 
nurens, He, therefore, cannot have been the first to 
introduce this coinage, 

(3) The weight of the Kushan gold stater remained 
unchanged for at least 180 years. But this was possible 
only as long as the ratio between gold and silver remained 
unchanged. And this is true only of the two centuries 
from 100 B.c. to ab, 100. After this the weight of the 
Kushan coin, supposing bimetallism still to obtain, would 
of necessity become gradually less, as silver fell in value. 

Kanishka’s gold coinage is, therefore, prior to that of 
Julius Cesar, But between the two there existed a real 

relation, althongh a distant one. The Kushan comage 
was based upon the Macedonian, the only alteration being 
that the weight of the gold stater was determined by the 
market value of the gold. Something of the same kind 
had happened in the Western world. Down to Cresar’s 
time the Macedonian philippos was the gold coin chiefly 
used for commercial exchanges. Now Mommsen,' speaking 
of the aureus introduced by Julius Cesar, says: “Son 
poids normal est, d’aprés Pline, i, de livre ou &**, 185. 
Ce poids rappelle le philippe d'or dont le poids légal 
etait 6°, 73, mais qui a cette époque avait déja subi une 
diminution de OF, 2a 08, 5 (about 4 to about S grains). 
On a evidemmment voulu, dans l'intention de le Ini sub- 
stituer, rapprocher Vaureus romain de cette pitce 51 
repandue en Orient.” 

“Surely,” says Cunningham, “the Indian Greeks and 
Indo-Scythians might be allowed the faculty of adjusting 
the weights of their coins to suit their own wants,” * 

It was not the rate of the Kushan coinage which was 


1 Ffist. de fo Monnaie Nomaime, trans. Blacns, iii, p. 20. 
® Cunningham, Comme of the Incdo-Scythiana, p, 23. 
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the novelty, it was the pold which the Méesenian merchants 
brought; and with it they necessarily brought the ratio 
between gold and silver that obtained in the west of Asia. 

The history of the Kushan coinage is, therefore, 
perfectly clear. The Achwmenids and Macedonians had 
eoined gold, and in imitation of them, and to meet the 
demands of trade, Kanishka restored gold to the currency, 
Kozoulo Kadphises coined no gold and was never master 
of Kanishka’s dominions, Wema Kadphises conquered 
them, and continued, like Kanishka, to issue gold. But to 
eoin gold was always an imperial privilege, reserved for 
the monarch; and the Panjab was ruled by Tokhari 
viceroys, who, as long as they were subordinate, issued no 
gold. When they became independent, and struck their 
own coins, all knowledge of Greek had disappeared, and 
the die-engravers contined themselves to senseless imitation, 

[ would make one remark here before going farther. 
I have said that the coinage of gold was an iin pearial 
privilege, an assertion of supreme authority. This idea, 
which arose with the Achmmenids, had become the 
universal role throughout the Graeo-Reman world, and 
the Roman emperors regarded the coinage of gold as 
on¢ of their most important prerogatives, Similar ideas 
prevailed throughout the East. The Arsacids, strictly 
speaking, did not coin at all; and the Greek towns in 
the Parthian Empire minted only silver or copper. In 
India the Kushans alone, and after them the Guptas, 
issued «a gold coinage; and both Kushans and Guptas 
Claimed and exercised a supreme overlordship. 

Now, the coins of the Kadphises dy nasty illustrate how 
closely the minting of gold was connected with a claim to 
imperial power. Of Kozoulo Kadphises we lave only 
copper coins, and the only title which they give for him 
is one which is presented, in the genitive, as ene eiiane, 
yaiiose, in the Kharoshthi legends, and as ZAOOY in 
one Of the Greek legends: this title, ywaeega, yotia, is. 
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the Turkish tithe which on p. 669 above I have given, 
from Chavannes, as job-qow, but which is better trans- 
literated by gab-gu: it denotes a ‘chief’ or * prince’, 
something less than a supreme king! On the other 
hand, Wema Kadphises, from whom we have gold as well — 
as silver and copper coins, takes the full imperial titles of 
Maharija, Rajatirija, Tritira, and BACIAEVC BACIAGWN 
MECAC, sometimes with CWTHP added before MEPAC. 

3. Tt was from Babylonia and Mesene that) Kanishka 


derived the greater part of his pautheon—a pantheon 


perhaps without an equal, until Heliogabalus in his: 
youthful extravagance assembled all the gods of the empire 
on the Capitol at Rome to do homage to the black stone of 
Emesa. This pantheon of some thirty deities is confined 
to the medals of Kanishka and Huvishka* Visndeva 


figures only the goddess Nanaia or Nana, Ardokhsho, and 


the Indian Oésho or Siva. ‘The decline of the Hellenic 
and the increasing preponderance of the Oriental element 
are apparent throughout the series. Kanishka has Helios, 
Salene [sie], ond Hephaistos on his coins; but these have 
lost their Hellenic sivniticance, and are obviously Greek 
names for Babylonian or [ranian deities, since Selene is 
represented as masculine.* Herakles is the only Greek 


' For the identification of yorenga, yoda, with Seh-gn, see Marquart, 
Erdathohr, p, 204. Lam indebted to Dr, Fleet for this. He recognized 
the identity of the two tithes from my mention of jah-jow on po. OOD : but, 
thinking that amidst all that has been written on these subjects someone 
would probably have already pointed it ont, he consulted Mr. Allan, 
who gave him the reference which he has psd on to me The 
identification seems to have been made portly by Hirth, partly by 
Gotechmid, and then fully by Marquart. As Marquart wrote in 1001, 
it is surprising that this interesting point has passed unnoticed in later: 
works dealing with the Indo-Greek coins and their Indian legendas. 

® For notes on these deities v. Stein, LA, 1588, pp. 0-08; Cunningham, 
Coma of the Kushons (reprint), pt. tii, pp, 71 For other references, 
Rapeon, op. cit., p. 18, par. 73. 

‘Sin, the great Babylonian moon-gol, is masculine, and is called 
Lonus by the Latin writers. Caracalla was murdered on his way to pay 
his respects to the god Lunus at Carrhm: “Cum... Carras Luni dei 
gratia venisset” (Spart. Crone, 6), 
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deity who figures on the coins of Huvishka, and Herakles 
is the commonest type on the silver coins of Charavene. 
Both Kanishka and Huvishka have Mithra and Mao or 
Manay Bago, the Persian gods of the sun and moon, as 
well as various [ranian gods of the elements—earth, air, 
fire, and water; Huvishka adding largely to the number. 
Huvishka also gives us Sarapo, ie. the Alexandrian 
Serapis,’ The Elamite Nanaia or Nana bas a prominent 
place on the coins of all the three; so has the Indian 
Oésho (Siva). Kanishka, as the patron of the Buddhists, 
has Buddha the Saikva Mum, and Huvishka adds Siva's 
son, Mahisena or Skanda-Kumara. Various other deities. 
with uncouth names not easily identified, fi gure on the coins. 

lt is obvious at a glance that this puntheon had nothing 
to do with the religion of the Kushans. Like the Hiung-nu 
and other members of the Turki race, the Yue-che were 
doubtless animists when they pastured their flocks on the 
borders of China; they must have abounded in shamans 
and diviners, as did all the Turki tribes from the Black Sea 
to Manchuria ; and when they moved westwards they were 
ready, like their neighbours, to adopt any higher religion 
that they met with. At an early period of their history 
Buddhism took possession of them. But 80 for as I know, 
none of the Tokhari tribes, even in Bactria, were ever 
Zoroastrian. Nor were Zoroastrians Humerous in the 
Panjab. Alexander found a colony of traders at Taxila 
who exposed their dead to the vultures? and who must 
have been Bactrians, since at that time this praction 
prevailed only north of the Hindu Kush. <A similar 
eolony existed in Kabul, But 4oroastrianisin never took 
root in these regions, and the exuberant Zoroastrianism of 
the Kushan coinage had no reference to local cults. 

Nor had it much reference ‘ipparently to the 
Zoroastrianism of Bactria, For, considering the med ley 


' Sarapis is a common variant for Serapis in inseri ptions, 
® Strabo, xv, 714. 
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of the gods on the coins, we should have expected Scythie 
ns well as Zoroastrian deities, if Kanishka had taken over 
any northern mythology. Instead of this being the case, 
Sapal amd the other Seythic gods are conspicuously absent. 

On the other hand, the Zoroastrianism of these coins is 
at once a popular and an old-fashioned religion, We have 
no representations of Ahura Mazda, or of ftire-altars, or 
any other mark of official Zoroastrianism. The gods are 
often obsenre : they cannot always be identified : they are 
occasionally out of date; Mao, the moon-god, for instance, 
retired at an early period into the background of Iranian 
mythology." Now, there are various marks by which we 
can see that this motley pantheon came from Babylonia 
and Mesene. 

(1) Its syneretism—a syneretism, not of the philosophic, 
but of a popular kind. This syneretism is marked in the 
ease of Helios, Selene, and Hephaistos. They are not 
Greek divinities at all, but popular indigenous divinities 
under Greek names and a Greek disguise ; in other words, 
these Greek gods are coeflicients of the indigenous ones, as 
is the common belief of the vulgar. Babylonia, with its 
mixed populations, had been for centuries the exchange- 
mart of the popular religions, and this process was in full 
swing at the commencement of the Christian era. Akkadian 
deities had become Semitic, and had undergone a further 
change when they passed to Iran. The schools of the 
Chaldmans still existed, and cuneiform writings were still 
studied in the first century ap? According to Anz, 
Babylonia was the native home of Gnosticism, and it was 
the home of Mani. Through Babylonia the name of 
Buddha tirst reached Europe. What the Zoroastrianism 
of Babylonia may have been in the days of Kanishka, 
it, is impossible to say; but the Parthian capital was 
at Ctesiphon, on the opposite bank of the Tigris from 


' Tiele, Outlines of the History of Ancient Religions, p, 171. 
7 Ang, Creprony de Goostizomus, pp. G0], * Thdd., pp. G1 ff. 
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Seleucia ; and the Parthians were zealous propagandists of 
the exposure of the dead and the worship of the elements 
—practices which prevailed north of the Paropamisus, but 
which were unknown to Darius and to Xerxes! And we 
know from the remains at Nippur that the Parthian 
influence was great, and that it was obscurantist.? But it 


was in Persia that this later Zoroastrianism took the 


firmest root, and developed into the Parsiism established 
under the Sassanians. A good deal of the popular 
Zoroastrianisin of Persia proper is probabl y represented on 
the coinage of Kanishka. However that may be, Babylonia 
was pre-eminently the country where the gods of avery 
land were to be found and where they syneretized. The 
names of the kings of Characene form an admirable 
example of this admixture of eults. In Spasines or 
Hyspaosines, in Attambelus and Abinerglas, we have 
Babylonian deities, Sin and Bel and Nergal. Sogdonaces, 
Apodaces, Meredates are Persian ; 'Tirseus recalls the planet 
Mercury (Tir), or Tistrya, the deified genius of the dog- 
star; Binega is Elamite or Assyrian; Maan Nabatean : 
and Theouneses has a Greek look, but is probably Aramaic 

(2) Still more signitieant is the Sabwean and astral 
character of Kanishka’s pantheon; indeed, Cunningham 
has classitied all the gods aceording to the planetary 
system." Now, Babylonia was the native land of this 
sidereal cult, and from Babylonia it spread to 


the neigh- 
bouring Arabs and espécially to Harrin, 


The Babylonian 


' The worship of the elements was very old in Bubylonin. Eu of 
Eridu was the god of the river a well as of the soa; his vonsort Davkina 
wee ‘the Luly of the ewrth™ (Savce, Hibher Lectures, p. 130), “The 
Winds were alec worshipped : the primitive ittbea bitin tes nf Babylonia 
peaidl nm special worship to the wines, The cule of the grou of the air 
aml wind “belongs essentially to the Semitic poriod” (py, i091. 

E | Peters, Wippaur, vol, ii, Pp. oiMi, need in staid elsewhere. 

* Thave tuken this list from Dronin, Rerae Vimismatique, 11" série, 
Tol. vil, p. 375, LSsp, 

» Canningham, Coinaof the Kushans (reprint, pp, 75 if, LV. Chron, 
ser, Ll, xii, pp. O8-10). 








Bel was the inventor of sidereal studies, says Pliny." 

According to Diodorus the Chaldmans surpassed all men 
in astrology" Every city had its own sun-god and 
moon-god, and even in Akkadian times the planets were 
worshipped. So also the stars. “ In the ‘ Observations of 
Bel’ the stars are already invested with a divine character, 
The planets are gods like the sun and moon, and the stars 
have already been identified with certain deities of the 


official pantheon.”" The identification of the planets with 


the great gods became a leading feature of Chaldwan 
heaton . Hymns to Samas, the sun-god, are numerous ; 


‘Sin, a male deity like the “Salene ” of the Kushan coins, 


was the moon-god; Ishtar was the goddess of the 
morning and the evening star; Marduk was associated 
with the planet Jupiter, Nabu with Mercury, Nergal 
with Saturn and Mars* The more the original features 
of the great gods disappeared, the more astral they 
became. “The Sabeaniam of the people of Harrin in 


‘the early centuries of the Christian era was no survival 


of a primitive faith, hut the last echo of the priestly astro- 
theology of Babylonia.” 

(3) Along with the syneretistic and Sabwan divinities 
af Babylonia, the Mesenian traders bronght the eult of 
a special goddess, who had a fair chance of being naturalized 
in India. Nanain, or Queen Nana as she is sometimes 
termed, is the most conspicuous as well as one of the 
commonest figures in the Kanishka pantheon. She — 
appears on the best executed and therefore presumably 
the earliest coms of Kanishka, and she is, with the 
exception of a related divinity, Ardoklsho, the only foreign 
deity figured by Vasudeva. Huvishka kneels before her; 
he places her beside the Indian Osho, and his legend in 


i Pliny, Nat. fis,, vi, 121, = Diol, it, a1. 
7 Sayer, Hibbert Lectures, 1887, p. 400, 
4 Op. vit,, p. 4. On the whole question ¥. Sayce, pp, 306-402, and — 
Ans, op. cit,, pp. (4 if 
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this case bears an Indian title in Greek characters.' Nor 
was the cult of Nanaia entirely confined to the Kushans: 
the Indo-Seythic Sapaleizes also puts her on his coins. 
Now, Nanaia was par excellence the great goddess of 
Elyimnis. The second book of Maceahees (chap, 1, ¥, 13 42), 
in deseribing the attempt of Antiochus Epiphanes to carry 
off the treasures of her temple, gives her her right name ; 
but Josephus, describing the same event, calls her Artemis, 
and this is the name by which the classical writers usually 
mention her. She is represented as a sceptred queen, 
with a erescent on her head and a sword at her side: or, 
still wearing the crescent, she lets fly an arrow from her 
bow. In either ease the representation was probably 
borrowed from the Greek Artemis. Her temple was called 
Azara, and was very famous. “ Dianm templum augustis- 
simum illis gentibus,” says Pliny.! The riches of Nanaia’s 


' Cunningham, Com of the Kushana, pl. xxiii, fig, 2. 

= Cunningham, “Coins of the Sakas, Class (” (reprint), p. 56, and 
pl. ix, No. 0; Mim, Chron., ser, 111, vol. x, 

* Josephus, Antig., xu,c. 0, $1, There is a good articla on Nana or 
Nanaia in Roscher’s Lericon dl. Giriech. a. Rim, Mythologie, The goddess 
of Elymais was a local form of the Babylonian Nana, the godiless of the 
spontaneous fertility of nature, She was also called Nin-ka-si, “the laily 
with the horned countenance,” and was the wife of Anu, the “spirit 


_ of the heavens” (F. Lonormant, Chafdeon Magic, Eng. trans, p. 149), 


The tuoar character of Nana was therefore always prominent. The 
chief seat of Anu and Nana worship was at Urukh. Kudur:Nakhunti 
carried off Nana's image to Susa, and Assurhanipal boasts that be 
brooghit it back 1635 Vers later, Tiglith bilesne in 745 1. sacrificed 
to Nana os the mistress of Babylon, Her fame and her worshiys 
extended to Asia Minor, for in late Phrygian ond other inseriptions we 
have various persons who bear her name; and in an inscription of 
Roman times from the Puireus, Nana is given as an epithet of ‘Asian tr 
She had a generic resemblance to Ishtar, Astarte, Anuhit, Pee ae RE 
but is not to be confounded! with them. In later times, pret tun yon afte 
the removal of the figure from Susa by Assurbenipal, the fame of the 
Elutmite SS ATRIAL ecli peed that of the Babylonian Nana. Polybius 
(xxxi-l1), Strabo, and others always call the Elamite Nanaia Artemis: 
Pliny calls her Diann., (eatschmid and Wroth in desoribin g tiie 
mopaigns of Antiochus Epiphanes and Mithriiates | always rivhtly 
eall her Nanalia, | 
4 Pliny, Nat, Hiet,, vi, [My Strabo, xvi, 744, 
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shrine awakened the eupidity of kings. Antiochus HI 
lost his life in attempting to rob the Elamite temple of 
Bel. Antiochus Epiphanes was ignominiously routed in 
an attack upon the temple of Nanaia. The Parthian 
Mithridates I, warned by the failures of the Selencids, led 
an overwhelming force against the Elymei, and carried 
otf 10,000 talents, about two millions sterling,’ Nanaia 
is occasionally represented as riding on a lion,* and hence, 
possibly, her association with Oésho (Siva), who presides, 
like Nanaia, over the wild luxuriant growth of the jungles 
and all that lives in them. She was a goddess with a 
great personality, and her fame and her worship continued 
to be great even in Sassanian times, In the Persian 
martyrologies she is styled “the great goddess of the 
whole earth ". 

(4) We have seen that the gold, the rate of exchange, 
and the deities of Kanishka came from the Mesenians and 
other traders of the Persian Gulf. From the same quarter 
he derived his peculiar Greek alphabet. It is remarkable 
in the tirat place because it is a cursive seript, quite a new 
thing on the Indian coins. And a most notable feature in 
it is the use of a letter which was « standing puzzle until 
Dr. Stein solved the riddle, and proved it to represent the. 
sound a, and to be a variant of the Dorie sibilant san? 
Now, this very letter reappears on a coin of Characene 
in the Berlin Museum. The coin is rude; it dates from 
the middle of the second century A.D., and belongs to 
& time when the use of Greek had practically, if not 
wholly, disappeared. I give an illustration of it from 

' Strabo, xvi, 744: “Artloyow wir obv tiv peyor Th Tow BijAow owAir epi 
denygeiphcarta drcidor dmiituern col aires ol wARowr Bdpfap. de BA raw 
dxeing cunfdrrar radeviels 4 MapOvaior yparaus Gotepor deoter Ta leph wAudero 
rap" airs, dpav Fdowetotrrar, duBdAAd pera, burduews werypdaAge, eal Td te rhs 
*AGqrat lepby elke wal 7h tie "Apriduibos, ta “Afopa, wal dow taddirer uvpler 
yd(or. Muc, ii, 1, vv. 131; Josephus, Awtig., xii, 0,1; Polyb, xxxi, 11, 
deseribe the abortive attempt of Antiochus Epiphanes. 


? Cunningham, Coins of the Kushana, pl. xxii, fig. 19. 
2 Jul, Ant., xvii (1888), p. 07. 
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a cast, to seale about 2-0. Von Sallet says:' “ Longperier 


(fevue, 1874, pp. 146-45) has weeny coins now th 
Paris with the ostensibly certain reading Obodas for 
the king's name, and the dates HUY, =Y, HOY, = 458, 
460, 478 (a.p. 146-66) Our specimens belong to the 
sume series, but no way confirm Longperier's readings: 
v. Sallet, Zeit. f. um, wi, 250 if, where ObAB> is 
wrongly put for OPAB>. And in the representation 
of the coin given by von Sallet we have the legend 
BAC OPAB>. He also gives two other issues, on which 





the Greek is either blundered or unintelligible, Von Sallet 
then continues: “The king's name is therefore Orabazes 
or Obodius, not Obodas, The rudeness of these legends, 
and the complete confusion of the Greek, make certainty 
impossible” (“Bei der Eohheit dieser Aufschriften und 
der ginzlichen Verwilderung des Griechisehen ist mit 
Sicherheit nichts zu sagen, p. 216). Von Sallet was 
writing in ISS1, seven years before the value of the 
P had been proved, and he therefore read it as rho 
necording to the eustom of the time; but he took especial 


tv, Salles, “* Die Miinzen der Kéinige von Characene "+: Zeit, 


I Vum., 
viii, p. 215, 1881. 
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eire to print correctly what is on the coin, and he shows 
a p,ie.a sen. The Greek alphabet, therefore, survived 
in Characene after the Greek language had died out. 
But in Kanishka’s time the letter Pp, san, must have 
been in common use in Characene; and it was doubtless 
from Characene that Kanishka’s die-engravers got it! 
How « Dorian alphabet came to be current in those 
regions is another question. Kanishka could searcely have 
derived it from the Cretans who founded the town of 
Asterusia in Kabul, or from the Achwans who had a colony 
im Aria, and were apparently numerous in the Far East. 
This is not probable in itself, nor would 1t account for 
the use of the Dorian alphabet in Characene. In the 
archonship of Euclid, 405 p.c., the Athenians adopted the 
Tonian alphabet, and all the other states of Hellas 
followed their example* An antiquated character such 
us the Doric san, which we tind with the value «/ on 
the coins of the Kanishka series, can only have survived 
in outlying regions far from the centres of Greek life. 
But this was precisely the condition of the Greek traders, 
mercenaries, and prisoners of war, who had settled im 
Babylonia in large numbers long before the age of 
Alexander. We can trace them there as far back as the 
seventh century Bc. Among these settlers there must 
have been a considerable number of Peloponnesians and 
others of Dorian speech, We are also told that. certain 
Arab tribes, although inimical to the Greeks in general, 
were friendly to the Peloponnesians and Boeotians, who 
must therefore have been well known to them. The 
Greeks of Babylonia were given to trade; and traders 


' The British Museum possesses a coin of this king with the legend 
OPAbl[=)/TAP([=]P90. 1 have to thank Mr. Allan, and also 
Dr. Regling of the Berlin Museum, for caste of these coins, This is 
not the only service for which [have to thank Mr. Allan. He furnished 
ine with extensive extracts from the catalogue of the find-spots of Greek 
coins in India which he has under preparation. 

2 Taylor, The Alphabet, ii, p. 40. 
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are «a most conservative body of men, who frequently 
employ a script more or less peculiar to themselves. 
Hence, I think, the survival of antiquated forms of the 
aiphabet among the usages of the Greek mercantile class 
in Babylonia. But all this is a matter of conjecture. 
What is certain is that Kanishka’s alphabet was known 
in Characene, 
III 

Kanishka and the decadence of Hellenism in the Far East 

The disappearance of Hellenism in the Far East is 
intimately connected with the problem of Kanishka. 
Greek was understood, as we have seen, in Kanishka’s 
dominions; Yavanas ruled in Kabul up to, or almost up 
to, the commengement of the Christian era: a quarter of 
a century later Alexandropolis in Arachosia was. still 
an autonomous Greek city If we ean determine the 
time about which Hellenism disappeared in these regions, 
we have a posterior limit for all theories regarding the 
date of Kanishka, 

The barbarism of the invaders from Central Asia, and 
the consequent isolation of the Greek colonists, were the 
main faetors in the extinction of Hellenism in the East. 
Euthydemus had warned Antiochus ID] that this would 
be the result if the Greek kingdom of Bactria were 
destroyed. In this case, said Euthydemus, “neither of 
them would be safe; seeing that great hordes of nomads 
were close at hand, who were a danger to both: and that 
if they admitted them into the country . . . it would be 
certainly barharized.” = 

But although Parthians and Scyths overthrew the rule 
of the Seleucids and the Greco-Bactrians, the end was long 
delayed. As long as the Greek cities of Babylonia and 
Mesopotamia were free, as long as Greek princes ruled 
in Kabul, Hellenism survived, wthough moribund, But 


* Isidore, Mans, Parth, * Polyb, xi, ¢. 34, trans, Shuckburgh, 
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its communications with the West were impaired, and 
immigration had almost entirely ceased. The Arsacids 
when at the height of their power were Philhellenes ; 
Greek was understowl at their courts, and Orodes 
(57-37 t¢.), for oné, patronized the Greek theatre, while 
Greek was apparently allowed a secondary place in public 
use alongside the Persian language But throughout the 
first century A.D. the Parthians were distracted by internal 
dissensions, and In a state not far removed from anarchy. 
At the commencement of the century the rule of the Greek 
princes of Kabul was extinguished. The degradation of 
the legends on the coms, and the degeneracy of the 
pottery in Babylonia” reveal the growing barbarism of 
the time. If we ean determine when Hellenism became 
extinct in Seleucia, which was the centre of Greek life, 
we may be sure that it had already disappeared in the 
remoter provinces. 

Now, the history of Seleucia is fairly well known. 
From a.b. 36 to A.D 43 it was in a state of revolt 
from the Parthians. “Tacitus deseribes tt at that time 
as 8 “civitas potens, septa muris, neque in barbarum 
corrupta, sed conditoris Seleuci retinens” And still 
later the elder Pliny speaks of it as “ libera hodie, ae 
sii juris Macedonumaue moris”* Its sack by Trajan 
in AD 117 was the beginning of the end. In a.p, 165 
the generals of L. Vernus again sacked and burnt it down 
on account of the alleged treachery of the inhabitants." 
What remained was destroyed by Septimius Severus 
(A.D. 198) when he took Ctesiphon on the opposite bank 
of the Tigris. Only the suburb of Coche was. left, to 
become in after times the seat of the Nestorian Maphrian, 

' Mommsen, Provinces of fhe Ronan Empire, Eng. trank, ti, po 12, 

2 Ibid. 

: ey the Parthian period the decadence of the pottery manulacture 
is marked” (Peters, Nipper, ti, p. aii). 


' Tacitus, Ann., vi, 48. * Pliny, Nat, Hist,, vi, 123, 
* Capitolinns, £. Verwa, e. 8. 
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and the meeting-place for various Oriental ecclesiastical 
councils, 

But barbarism had set its mark on Seleucia long before 
Trajan sacked it. The Greeks were a mere handful among 
a population of 600,000. The Adeiganes' who formed the 
Council of Three-hundred, were called by a name which 
has not been explained, but which is certainly not Greek. 
The number of Greeks of pure descent must have been 
very few; the great majority were half-breeds: and we 
meet with Greek and Babylonian names in the same 
family.* The Parthians were jealous of communications, 
political or commercial, between their Greek subjects and 
the subjects of the Roman Empire Polybius has told us_ 
what he thought of the native Greeks, the “ mean whites ” 
of Alexandria ;* and the Greeks of Seleucia were in much 
worse case. By the middle of the first century of the 
Christian era, isolation and the prevailing anarchy began 
to tell, On the coins of Gotarzes (4p, 41-51) we meet 
with exactly the same grammatical blunder which we 
have seen in the legends of Kanishka: BACTIIAEWC 
BACIIAEWN APECAKOV VOC [sic =vics] KEKAAOY- 


MENOC APTABANOV PWTEPZHC.* The Greek on the 


‘coins of his rival, Vardanes I (4.p. 41-5), is sometimes 


' Poly. v, S44. Polybius says the magistrates of Seleucia were 0 
oiled. 

2 e.g. Antipater is the father of Anu-ohe-iddin, and Dioeles the son 
of Anu-uballit-an: v. Ang, Uraprung rtes Gnostizionua, p, 62, n. 1, where 
the authorities are cited, 

* Even the Chinese complained that the Purthians prevented them 
from direct intercourse with Syria (Chavannes, Les pays d'Gheeidfens 
(apres le Heon Han Chou, p. 39). Hoerodian, iv, 10, anve that the 
fabrics and spices which came through Parthia, and tho metals, ete., 
exported from Rome, were the subject of a ‘secret and illicit traffic”, 
Under the Sassanians the trade was jealously regulated, 

' Polyb, xxxiv, 14: “A personal visit to Alexandria filled me with 
disgust,” Regarding the “mean whites” he says: “Though th aya 
now a mongrel race, yeb they were originally Greek, and have retained! 
aome recollection of Greek principles,” 

* Wroth, Catalojue of the Coins of Parthia, n. 105 (Catalagwe af @ 
Coima in the JF, Mf, }. ras St 
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scarcely intelligible. Gotarzes’ successor, Volageses J] 
(a.D. 51-78), commences the use of bilingual legends. 
After Trajan’s sack of Seleucia bilingual legends became 
the rule; and before the end of the second century ap. 
the Greek of the coins is often barbarous or unintelligible,* 

What happened at Seleucia happened at an earlier 
date in the surrounding districts. The autonomous Greek 
city of Artemita, some 3G miles from Seleucia, had also 
an Aramaic name, “Chalasar,” by the beginning of the 
Christian era* In Characene Greek rapidly disappeared. 
We have seen that at the commencement of the first 
century A.D. Mesene possessel two Greek writers of 
distinction." The Greek on the coins of Attambelus I 
(29 or 27 B.C.— A.D, 5) is good; after that it deteriorates. 
Attambelus IT (a.p. 51-60) is the last to use Greek lewends 
which are always intelligible, and his coins are rude. 
After him the coins of these kings become rare, and the 
metal is debased. On the coins of Theouneses (a.p. 109-19) 
the legends are incomplete. I have already mentioned the 
barbarie coins of Oshabnazes (a.b. 146-66). From a.p. 148, 
according to Drouin, we have Aramaic legends, and the 
Greek letters become a mere jumble’ In the case of the 


Arsacid coins also, Aramaic inscriptions are habitual from 


the reign of Mithridates IV (ce. a.p. 130-47). The use of 
Greek, which had long been declining, must have ceased 
in lower Babylonia and Characene by the end of the first 
quarter of the second century, After that only its 
ilphabet and its memory remained. In Seleucia it probably 
Insted a little, but not much, longer. Trajan’s sack of the 
city must have heen especially fatal to the Greek 

' Wroth, Catafogne of the Coin of Parthian, po L156, n. 2. 

* Op. cit.. p. Lrxvii, 

? Isidore, Wena. Porth, 

* One of these, Isidore, understood Aramaic, for he ooensionally gives 
it Greek the translation of an Aramaic word, e.g. he translates ¢dArye 
by werarapiror. 

* v. Ballet, 2c, 7. Vun., viii, pp. 212i, 1881; Drouin, Her, Nwm., 
ii série, vii, pp. 211 ff, 1886. 
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magistracy, the Adeiganes, and to the Hellenic class in 
veneral. Henceforward Ctesiphon, which had long been 
the rival of Seleucia, took its place.’ 

Yavanas were to be found all over the North-Western 
Provinces of India as far as Mathura and the Jamni: but 
their chief seats were in the Rawal Pindi District, Kabul, 
and Arachosia; also in Kathifiwir and the region of the 
lower Indus. We have seen that Greek kings held Kabul 
to the end of the first century pc. It is possible that 
Greek princes also ruled in the maritime distriets about 
the Indus delta until the Indo-Parthians took the country ;* 
but this is a pot on which we are ignorant. During the 
first half of the following century (a.p. 1-50) the Indo- 
Parthians made themselves masters of a great part of the 
Yavana country, Arachosia, Kabul, and the Indus Valley ; 
and the Greek of their coins is good. Hermanus, the friend 
and ally of Kozoulo Kadphises, was the last Greek prince- 
ling in Kabul. His portrait proves him to have been 
ik derenerate.* His queen Calliope, however, may have 
been a pure Greek, possibly a slave-girl like Musa Urania 
whom Augustus presented to Phraates [V (38-2 nc.) We 
have no portrait of her; and we merely know that she 
follows a Western fashion in the name which she assumes! 
Thus, up to the middle of this century there are indications. 
though slight ones, that some conimunications with the 

' Doubtless the use of Greek lingwred AUTON individual families long 
after it had ceased in the bazars, hut the only instance I am aoquainted 
with is John the Persian, “ Bishop of the Church throughout Persia 
and Great India,” who attended the Council of Nicwa and signs his 
name in Greek. Nothing else is known about him, “laden Diperns ris 
dy Hepollt wdrp wal weyddy Ite Bot John wasa Christian and subject to 
the Patriarch of Antioch, and need not have learnt Greek in Persin at all. 

* The legends in the Mahibhirata seem to indicate that this wns 
the cose, 

* Le dernier des rots grees, Hermmns porte les traces visihles de la 
caducite de sa race; 6a face blime et émacieo et bien celle du rejeton 
dégenére dun pouvoir appelé de disparaitre " (Ujialvy, ian Aryens 
etc. pt. TI). 

“ Wroth, op. cit., pp. xl-i. 
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larger world of Hellenism still existed, and that Greek was 
understood. On the other hand, the Hellenic element 
was evidently being submerged, It must be remembered 
that all the silver coinage—the coinage for use in the 
local bazars—was bilingual; that the Greek on some of 
Kanishka’s coins was already ungrammatical; that the 
Yavanas, with searcely an exception, were mongrels by 
hirth; and that those of them who appear in inscriptions 
bear native names:! that, moreover, the Yavanas were as 
mixed a race as the modern Gounese—slaves and adherents 
of every sort who had adopted Greek ways heing included 
in their number, so that we hear of white and black 
Yavanas, like the white and black Jews of Cochin: if we 
remember all this, we shall not be inclined to rate the 
Hellenic ethos of these Yavanas very highly. 

When the traders from the Persian Gulf ceased to speak 
Greek, and the last of the Greek princes ceased to rule, 
the isolation of the Yavanas was complete. After the 
time of Hermreus, the bilingual coins of the later Indo- 
Parthians, of Kozonlo Kadphises and Wema Kadphises, 
and of Nahapana, are the only proof we have that Greck 
was understood. These coins carry us down to the end of 
the first and the beginning of the second century A.b. But 
Nahapina’s legends show how the Greek alphabet was 
becoming confounded with the Roman, and was fast falling 
into disuse." Probably the Greek merchants of Barygaza 
who used the coins of Apollodotus and Menander in the time 
of the Periplus, were the last of the Yavanas who had any 
knowledge of Greek, or spoke it-asa living language, Alter 
this time the Greek of the coins is meaningless imitation. 

The disappearance of Greek as a spokep language about 
this time is negatively proved by three contemporary 
or nearly contemporary witnesses. The author of the 





' The only exception is a certain Theodore in the Raldarra inscription 
af the year 113 (a.p. 56). 
? Fleot, TRAS., M07, py 1041 EE. 
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Periplus visited India between a.p. 80 and 1001 Kan Ving 
made his celebrated journey to Mesene in ap. 97, and he 
passed through India, Kabul, and Arachosia on his way. 
Ptolemy, who wrote his Geography about the middle of 
the second century a.p., had an exeellent knowledge of 
the country west of the Jamndé, derived from his native 
informants in Alexandria. None of the three mention the 
Greeks or the use of the Greek language; yet it would 
have been of particular interest to Ptolemy, or the 
merchant-mariner of the Periplus, had they heard of 
such a thing. It is scarcely possible that the author of 
the Periplus, who mentions a handful of Greeks at Socotra, 
and tells us that Greek was understood at Adule and 
spoken by the Abyssinian king, should have failed to 
mention the existence of a Greek community or the use 
of the Greek language, in India, had he ever heard of it. 

Apart from the theories which assien a second century 
date to Kanishka, the only evidence [ have seen alleged 
for any later survival of Greek is the evidence of 
Apollonius of Tyana, as given by Philostratus, Philostratus 
was a professional rhetorician who deliberately dressed up 
the most marvellous of all the livea of Apollonius current 
in his day, as he himself tells us, to suit the taste of the 
Athenian dilettanti. But assuming his Apollonius to be 
a credible witness (which he is not), Apollonius’ Indian 
journey was made when he was between 40 and 50 years 
of uge, that is to say, in the reign of Claudius or Nero. 
He therefore proves nothing. And we learn from Philo- 
stratus himself that Apollonius’ companion and biographer, 
Damis “the Assyrian ", wrote very unliterary Greek. 

I conclude, then, that the use of Greek died ont in 
Northern India before the commencement of the second 
eentury A.D, Now, if Kanishka and his successor reigned 
in that century, how came they to issue coins with 
Greek legends only? Or by what miracle had Greek 

| Bee p. O87 above, n. 1. 
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survived in the bazars of Taxila and Sayala long after it 
had disappeared everywhere else in the East beyond the 
Euphrates, with the exeeption of the Roman province of 
Qsroéne? The survival of Hellenism is a necessary pre- 
sumption of any theory regarding Kanishka. 

Thus our three lines of inquiry all lead to the same 
result. We have direct evidence that a Kushan dynasty 
reigned in Northern India while the Yavanas were 
masters of Kabul; that dynasty must therefore have 


been anterior to the eonquest of Kabul by Kozoulo . 


Kadphises in the middle of the first century ap. I have 
shown how the peculiarities of Kanishka’s coinage are 
due to the silk trade between India and the Persian Gulf, 
which sprang up in the first century pc, Lastly, there 
is no evidence whatever to prove that Greek was spoken 
in the Panjab in the second century of our era, and very 
strong evidence to the contrary. We have also seen that 
from the time of Wema Kadphises to the Guptas Northern 
India was ruled by Tochari viceroys who became inde- 
pendent of the Bactrian Kushans, By restoring 
Kanishka to his proper place in the middle of the first 
eentury 1c, we obtain a glimpse of the events which 
preceded and followed his rise—the break up of the Greek 
kingdom of Menander into a number of petty Greek and 
Seythie states; their overthrow by Kanishka in the Panjab 
and the upper valley of the Indus; the re-conquest of the 
greater part of this region by the Indo-Parthians and 
their Saka allies; the extinetion of the Greek kings of 
Kabul; and the ultimate conquest of Kabul and the 
Panjab by Kozoulo Kadphises and his son. 

Long ago, in an upland monastery of the Himalayas 
surrounded by bleak hills and snow-capped mountains, 
the Buddhist monks held religious exercises to invoke the 
powerful aid, or still the restless soul, or whatever repre- 
sented the soul, of Kanishka. Modern scholars will be 
thankful now that his ghost is Jaid. 
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A FUNERAL ELEGY AND A FAMILY TREE 
INSCRIBED ON BONE 


By L. © HOPKINS, LS.0, 


FEE inseribed bone-fragment illustrated in the secom- 
panying plates forms part of my collection, and was 
discovered among the large tind of similar objects unearthed 
in 1899 in the provinee of Honan, North China, It is one 
of the larger pieces, measuring in its greatest length 
LO inches by 7} at its broadest. The bone is part of the 
shoulder-blade of some domesticated animal apparently. 
and among the peculiarities it presents is the fact that ot 
its extreme upper edge it has been pierced by a neatly 
bored round hole to admit a bone pin 3 inches long, shown 
detached in the plates. The shaft of this pin is inseribed — 
on one side with six characters, while the flat and rather 
elaborate head has archaic decoration on both sides. The 
purpose of the pin is not easy to determine, but I suggest 
that it may have been to fasten together the present bone 
and « second fragment similarly pierced, forming “ page” 2 
of this osseous document, which may have contained a 
further instalment of the text, If so, this second page is 
not now forthcoming. 
As will be seen, the inseription contains four separate 
paragraphs, or three if, as seems to be the ease, the six 
characters on the pin-shaft forin the opening clause of the 


uppermost legend. On the extreme right of the shoulder- ts 


blade are two vertical lines of writing in small type, 
numbering thirteen characters complete, and one broken. 
Though only nine of these can yet be transcribed into 
modern forms, the legends, for the second is a repetition 
of the first, exhibit a formula frequently occurring on 
other bone-fragments, which consists of the professional 
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diviner's note of the date, nature, and probably the result 
of the inquiry put to him by the king or =, weng, who 
presumably was the reigning sovereign of Chou. 

On the shaft of the pin are 6 characters, and on the 
upper surface of the bone 12 more, ranged in four vertical 
columns of 3 characters each, 18 in all, if the two portions 
on the pin and on the bone are taken together as suggested 
above. A blank space 2 inches wide, containing only 
the time-cycle couplet ( ff, chia yin, follows below. And 
lastly comes a legend of 56 characters disposed in fourteen 
vertical rows, of which the first has 2? characters only, the 
second 6, and all the rest + apiece. 

These three separate paragraphs make up a composite 
document of a remarkable nature, combining a diviner's 
memorandum, « funeral elegy, and a Royal pedigree, forms 
of literature we should hardly have expected to find in 
ARSOcIOtion, even on a bone, 

Difficulties of decipherment ond interpretation are 
naturally not wanting, as will be seen immediately, but 
we may reasonably conclude that the separate paragraphs 
have a common concern in the death of « certain “lamented 
younger brother”, whose character is briefly but optimis- 
tically surveyed on the upper half of the bone, and whose 
lineage is traced, probably in part only, on the lower 
half. Who this younger brother was rises an interesting 
question of early Chinese history. 

Let us proceed to take the three paragraphs of the 
inscription in order, and come to close quarters with their 
contents in detail. 

1. The diviner’s memorandum. This consisted originally 
of a formula of eight characters, repeated twice, except 
that the first two characters, forming a time-eyele couplet, 
were probably, as in similar instances elsewhere on those 
bones, varied, implying some professional proceeding 
carried through on more than one date, Of the upper 
group of characters, the first and second have been broken 
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away, as has part of the fifth. The lower group is 
complete, but the sixth and eighth characters, though of 
frequent occurrence on these relics, cannot yet be deciphered. 
Both are included in the list.of unknown characters repro- 
duced by Lo Chén-yii on p 21 of his pamphlet the Yin 
Hsii Shu Chi. With regard to the seventh character, 
Lo evidently considers it to be the negative, (5, wang 
or wi, Eut Mr. Chalfant has satistied himself and me 
(until lately) that this symbol stands for Jk, chao, omen. 
The followimg, therefore, is the imperfect translation of the 
formula, an asterisk standing for an unknown character: 
“(On the day Ave sett inquiry hy divination was made as 
toa Royal «?omen «.” As noted in my paper on Chinese 
Writing in the Chou Dynasty, in the October number of 
the Journal for 1911, Explanation to Plate VI, the 
poareies: Ff, tsi, here stands for GB, ast. 

2, The funeral elegy, comprising the characters on the 
sit and what I submit is their continuation on the upper 
part of the main bone. The difficulties met with here do 
not arise from lack of legibility, nor, except in one instance, 
from our inability to equate the characters with their 
modern representatives, What the difficulties are will be 
easier seen if I here add the text in modern guise, but 
punctuated as I suppose it to run— 

MP FARBBAW AEE A. 

Tt is the first six characters which present the most 
uncertainty and provoke the most interest, as will 
immediately be seen, Noting as a prelimmary that the 
words fi -, chia toi, form the tirst of the sixty time- 
cycle couplets, but that the context shows such a 
construction to be impossible here, we come to the main 
occasion of doubt in the ambiguous character Fy, uel. 
This word, as is known, may mean either “to say”, or 
“to be said, or esteemed, to be”, In all but one of the 
remaining numerous examples of its use on this redlie, 

it has the latter sense. Has it also in this first instance ? 
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Let us put it to the test. If it has, the passage would 
then open thus: “The son of Tsu Chia was called 
Mulberry.” This is « curious name, but that it was in 
use is shown by the genealogy published by Mr. R. L. 
Hobson and myself in the April number of Man, under 
the title “A Royal Relic of Ancient China”. Translating 
thus, we are then left with the single word ti, younger 
brother, Now, we cannot be left indefinitely with 
someones younger brother on our hands, but must 
bring him into touch with some other part of the text, 
preferably the nearest part on the upper half of the bone. 
The awkward repetition of fi may probably be explained 
by taking the second (7 as a mere catehword, necessitated 
by the physical separation between this part of the text 
and the lowest point of the pin, and indicating where the 
reader is to resume. On this assumption, the passage will 
continue, “The younger brother was called (i.e. was) pure 
and steadfast,” ete, as rendered below. The objection to 
this rendering of the —, yuel, occurring on the pin, is 
that in a laudatory statement coneerning a younger 
brother, the naming of his elder brother, as an opening 
clause, seems somewhat pointless and superfluons. If, 
then, we take the alternative sense of the character ynel 
as “to say", we should read, “The son of Tsu Chia said, 
“My lamented younger brother was pure and steadfast, 
was quiet in mind, was peaceable and «, was upright ’.” 
Such a rendering, however, requires the character a. 
ai), mulberry, to be taken as though Me wenn, to lament, 
had been written, and this may be thought an unjustified 
violence to the text. But in the tirst place, sang, to 
lament, in its oldest variants was much closer to the form 
in the present text than its modern version would 
suggest, and appears to have been written with wang, 
mulberry, plus (j, wany, to die. Further, the two words 
sang, mulberry, and sang, to lament, are homophones, and 
the constant interchange of homophonous characters in the 
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older bronze inscriptions is well known to the native 
writers on these subjects, and explains the need felt by 
the earlier Chinese schoolmen for constituting a special 
class, the Chia Chieh, or borrowed characters, to admit 
them among the traditional Six Scripts. We need, then, 
have little hesitation in adopting the proposed reading. 

The unknown character standing third from the end of 
the paragraph is also noticed in Lo Chén-yii's recent book 
quoted above, where he cites on p. 9 a similar form 
from a bronze, This latter example is also quoted by 
Wu Ta-ch’éng in his Shuo Wén Ku Chou Pu, among 
the unknown forms of his Additional Section, p. 20, with 
the remark that he suspects it to be two characters, not 
one. In this he is mistaken, as the alignment of the 
paragraph into four columns of three characters each 
clearly shows. 

But these details are of less interest than the question 
raised by the first and second characters on the pin. The 
words J's chia, or Ancestor Chia, are, in the first place, 
a mode of designating an individual ancestor as one of an 
ordinal series, and thereby avoiding the mention of his 
tabooed personal name, Tsu chic is thus as much as to 
say “ Ancestor First” or“ Ancestor A", This practice is 
constant on bronzes, where we find the members of the 
series of the Ten Stems coupled not only with the word 
Ancestor, but equally with Fu, father, and Mu, mother. 
So far, then, we might regard the Ancestor Chia of our 


bone as a term applicable to an indefinite number of 


individuals. But the matter is complicated by the fact 
that the historical titles of five of the sovereigns of the 
Shang Dynasty are composed of just such combinations of 
the word Ancestor with one of the Ten Stems. Thus we 
find Tau J, Tsu Hain, Tsu Ting, Tsu Keng, and Tsu Chia, 
the last ruling from B.c. 1258 to 1225. 

The Chinese authors Lia Tieh-yiin and Lo Chén-yii 
are convinced that such couplets, as well as others of 
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i similar kind, when occurring on these bones refer to 
the Shang Dynasty sovereigns bearing such designations, 
and their view is approved by M. Chavannes, For my 
own part, I do not yet feel assured of the correctness 
of this conclusion. But assuming its accuracy, this bone 
must be of much historical interest as a relic recording 
the funeral elegy, and apparently the family pedigree of 
i Younger son of the Shing Dynasty ruler, Tsu Chia. 

But our fragment has another claim upon the attention 
of students of Chinese antiquity, inasmuch as it appears 
to furnish what must be the earliest extant example of 
a lei, f, or “funeral eulogy”, of which, as De Groot 
shows, the modern representative is the Wf £3 4%, mu 
chih ming. In the last-named writer's creat work, The 
Reliqgnous System of China, vol. iii, pp. 1122 et seqy., 
will be found a full account of the “funeral enlogies in 
ancient China”, from which I transeribe the following : 
“Placing eulogistic biographies, engraved in stone, in 
the graves of the dead is by no means a eustom of 
modern times, The common opinion in China, apparently 
well-founded and supported by documentary evidence, is 
that it dates from high antiquity, being based upon a 


usage, frequently mentioned in the Classies, of make ig 


enlogies to glorify the dead.” Avain, on the same page, 
De Groot writes, “In all the works composed during the 
reign of the Cheu dynasty, funeral eulogies are denoted 
by the character Ri, nowadays pronounced fei, Like the 
ming, or eulogies proper, on the present mo-chi-miny, 
they were composed of a few lines only ; and ther 
commendatory character apparently consisted in that 
they expressed the profound grief felt by the survivors, 
beeause of the departure of the defunct. They were, in 
fact, short elegiae encomiums, eulogistic death-dirges.” 
Once more, on p. 1124, he says; “At Tmperial 
funernis during the Han dynasty they also served this 
purpose. They were called at that time ‘elegiac bamboo 
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‘slips * [SE Fi. ac ts’), being no doubt seratched or written | 


on bamboo, the usual writing material of those times.” 

Must we not now recognize fragments of bone as the 
eruder and more primitive predecessors of bamboo and 
stone burial records ? 

3. The last and longest legend is a genealogy, pre- 
sumably that of the Royal line of which the deceased 
was a scion, and may be compared with the similar 
document published in the April number of Jfon, under 
the title“ A Royal Relic of Ancient China”, by Mr. R. Le 
Hobson and myself. The text opens with the two words 
KOM, ch4ng auch, * The inquiry says,’ a rather puzzling 
phrase for the first words of what is a declaratory state- 
ment of family descent. The third character is as yet 
unfortunately doubtful, though it is just possible it may 
be 1, Asing, to begin, to raise, Very few of the personal 
names forming the last character of one line and the first 
of the next, can be assigned to their modern shapes, and 
[ have therefore used letters of the alphabet to represent 
them in the English rendering that follows the modern 
text given below, where their places are taken by asterisks. 


Hoe WeM@A+s+fA++F Ee + F$ 
sauce kd El Mees vege ene tek es 
FEe*FEH*-+BA*+F oes FA = 
* The inquiry says « the first removal the ancestor was 
tamed A, A’s son was named B, B’s son was named ©, 
("s son was named D, D's son was named Mei, Mei’s 
younger brother was named E, F's [sie] son was named G, 
(i's son was named H, H's son was named I, I's som was 
named J, J's younger brother was named K, K’s son 

was named L, L's son was named M." 
The third character of the second column of the scan 


inscription is an interesting one, and has escaped Lo . 


Chén-yii's deciphering eye, It is fairly frequent on the 
bones with slight variations, in which the upper right- 
hand element often appears to be <& ko, halberd. But 
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comparison of all the forms seems to show that this 
component is an older phase of ff, i, the reversed form 
of &, ahén, body, and part of the character 9%, Yin, the 
later name of the Shang dynasty. The traditional sense 
of this obsolete word i is “to return”, §, fuei, in whieh 
character also the left-hand half is only another variation 
of this same element 4, as appears plainly in the Bushell 
Bowl] inscription, character No. 486. Such a graphic 
element, indicating the body turned round, would be very 
intelligible in a compound figure formed to give a written 
shape to a word meaning to move or shift, which is the 
sense of @£, het, and the remark applies equally to such 
a character as kwei, to return. 

The last character of column 4 (and the first of column 5), 
T suspect, is B, cli, teeth. The last of column 6 is also 
a very interesting character. It wonld seem to be an 
animal form, as to which I have certain dark suspicions. 
It is noteworthy for the unabbreviated and minute cross- 
hatching of the upper part. 

The last character of column & suggests %], ma, horse, 
but the absence of the usual three strokes on the neck for 
the mane makes this a little doubtful, though Lo Chén-yii, 
on p. 7 of his pamphlet above quoted, includes seven 
maneless forms among those he attributes to me. 
Column 11 shows clearly some cervine beast, but hornless, 
as Lo also points out on p. 22. Possibly it depicts a hind. 
In column 12 we have another animal form with a long, 
plain tail suggesting o rat. 

As already mentioned, the genealogy may not he 
complete. 

Altogether, I think it will he agreed that this broken 
shoulder-blade is a curious and notable document. 


XXVIII 


FORM TABLET FROM BOGHAZ KEUI WITH 
DOCKET IN HITTITE HIEROGLYPHS 


Ey THE REY. PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE 





AMONG the fragmentary tablets from Boghaz Keut 
*™ which are in my possession is one with a docket 
attached to it in Hittite hieroglyphs (No. I). It is the 
first evidence yet discovered of the contemporaneity of 
the hieroglyphs and cuneiform, and I therefore give 
a facsimile of it in spite of its very fragmentary nature. 
The cuneiform characters were, as usual, impressed upon 
the clay prior to its being baked in the kiln; the docket 
was cut after the clay had been baked, As will be seen, 
the tablet is dated in the reign of Arnuwandas, the last 
king of the Hittite empire. 

The cuneiform text reads as follows :— 

No, I 

. Of gold (and) cedar-wood . . . 

. 2 sheep made of gold in front (jarmnis) . . . 
.. fia lon made of gold... 


Second tablet (which) I have compiled for 
Arnuanda(s) . . . 
the Hittite [king]: the contents of the treasury. 

The tablet was the second of a series contaiming an 
inventory of the treasures in the royal palace. The 
Hittite words which I have translated “1 have compiled” 
are Gl qafi: wf 1s the particle used elsewhere before the 
perfect tense of the verb, and geti is found in The Tablet 
from Yusgat, p. 47 (IM-GID-DA quti, “a tablet T have 
compiled "), Aev. 13 (“I have compiled the TLS 
(dues) of the goddess Telibinus"), as well as in other 
passages where it must mean “I have compiled", 
“written”, or “ registered". 
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The adjective “ Hittite" here appears as Ahiti-qi-+. 
“Contents” is the borrowed Assyrian w-nu-tf, The 
word for “ Treasury " is written E-TAG-AB, but AB must 
he intended for the similarly formed DUB of the preceding 
line, TAG-DUB being “seal”. “The House of the Seal” 
or “ Sealing” will be the Treasury. 

The hieroglyphic docket would have been added by the 
Treasurer or other official who was responsible for the 
safe keeping of the royal treasures, He has written it 
ufter the style of a Hittite seal on which the characters 
are arranged in a cirele. The first word is represented by 
the two boots, which the Hittite hieroglyphic inseriptions 
show to signify “in front of ", “hefore”, and to have the 
phonetic value of miami. The boar's head seems to be 
the same as the boars head with the tongue hanging out 
which we tind on the monuments of Carchemish, where 
it is the equivalent of fanis, “ minister,” “ vicegerent. 
Hence the docket would appear to mean “presented to 
the (royal) official ". 

T add here some more fragments in my possession which 
were found along with No, I. 


= 


. 
= | 


+ 


. No, 
1... za-ki-wa-an ba-nkh-khi 


9 ... LUGAL an-da-an — u-it 
... the hing them (?) delivers 
3....S5AL LOUGAL ao-na AN X 
aoe) the queen fo the god Hadad (and) 
AN Khe-be 
the qod Khebe 
4.... DIN-ya — ne-bi-is 
.. my (7) life tt. 
&. ... TIR-MES  an-na-za-gan 
ca Joreats then (7) 
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mm Fi 
Gans Gi GA YIT LU KI-va a 
. dimilk-lowl (and) 7 sheep along with ine , 
Sih AN Khe-be I GA VII LU 
.. ~ [to] the god Khebe 12 milk-bowl (and) 7 sleep 


AM-SI 


S.5. AN UL AN-E bi-ikh-khi 
.. « the Sun-god of heaven 


For wif, which occurs in the Arzawan tablet, see 
JRAS., 1909, p. 077. The god Khebe is the Kheba of 
the name of the king of Jerusalem, Ebed-Kheba, in the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets; in the Mitannian name Tadu-khipa | 
it appears with p for b. 

Nebis in 1. 4 is « participle in the nominative. Gan in 
. 5 may be the ideograph of “garden”. The vocalic 
difference between bakhkhi and bikikthi is interesting. 
Both words appear to be imperatives, but they may be in 
the Ist person singular of the past tense. In the second 
Arzawan tablet Labbaya writes— 


nu-san kha-an-da-an am-me-el AR-TAB-ya 


Tohim the heed (?) like cL pron 
an-an-kli-is tu-si na-ta u-ul  im-ma 


inclining (2) I lowered (2); thereupon verily now (?)- 
bt-ikh-khi bi-ikh-khi-it-ta 
cs thy... 

The word possibly means “to pay a due”. We find 
SAG-DU-an-da in one of the Liverpool tablets; hence 
kKhanmda may signify “head”. 

The participle senkhis occurs in Yuzoat, Obv, 21-5, 
where we read— 

91. AN IM-as AN UT-i hi-i-e-it i-id-din-wa 
Sandes to the Sun-goed a temple has qiven, and 
AN UT-un u-wa-te-it. . . 
the Sun-qod hus addressed... 
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22. pa-a-ir AN UT-un — sa-an-khi-es BIT-zi 


the Sun-qod fringing-down to the temple: 
na-an = u-ul u-@-M-ya . 
“ft werily I have prepered (7) 2.” 


23, AN IM-sa  te-iz-zi nu-wa-ra-an ku-it 
To Sancdes’ words newer he hes mnaede : 
kha-an-da u-ul u-e-mi-ya . . 
“The head (ie. myself) verily I have meade ready... 
24... . -Sa-wa am-me-el tu-8-if-gn-as Ml-e-08 
in place of the . . . Why). «+8 


fi-a-an-th ... 


25... =eae-wa ku-wa-bi khur-ak-ta nu 
in addition fo the .. , ee jor 
AN ZAa-ma-ma-an bi-t-e-1¢ .. . 


the god Zamama a temple (I heave given,” 

A comparison of passages in which the words are 
found has made it plain that Awicaelit signifies “more”, 
“in addition to”, and ammel or ammella “in place of", 
“like”. Thus in the first Arzawa letter we have: 
(19) AMEL tha-lu-qa-tal-la-atti-in am-me-el-la AMEL 
kKha-lu-qu-tal-la-am EGIR-pa khat-ro-a  Iehu-a-da-ale 
“like thy messenger, the messenger (who has come), 
after the former one dismiss,” 

No. III 
1. ka-kha-a-an ya-nkh-tu-ul , . . 
2. ak-kha-a-an IS-KUR-RA taq-qa . 
4. ak-kha-a-an ka-a-an li-[ku-nt] ... 





4. mu tagq-qa in-ta-a ta... 
5. li-ku-u-nt kha-li-is kha-a. . 
G. ta-ba-ar-na li-ku-ut.. . 





GAZ-ku ku-wa-hi da-n-1 . . 


if 
& [PJASSUR da-al... 
f ...ma(?) ona AN UT... 
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In 1. 2 IS-KUR-RA would signify “dust of the 
mountain". Zagge is probably an adverb. 

In ll. 3, 5, G fibut seems to be the 3rd pers. sing. 
of a verb. 

In L 6 taburna is a word met with in the tablets 
published by Winckler, for which Messerschmidt has 
suggested the signification of “edict”. 

Line 7 reads “in addition to the sacrifice I have set...” 
The suffix fu could also be read ma or even /ws, 

Lines 8 and 9 are “ Place a bronze dish”, “to the god 
Hadad ”. 

COLOPHON 
1 DUB I-kam iya-ti Inia-a-11 

The first tablet I lusve conypriled (of the series): This 

mT). » 


2 DAN-GA te-it-khi-es ki , 
the mighty one cee WAG to: 
+ 1 AMEL AN U SAL-MES AN Se 


for the man of the god and theawomen of the god I... 


No, IV 
[wa-Jakh-khu tag-ga .. . 
Wa-akh-khu tag-ga. , 
GUD QAR-QAR 
A labouring (7) oo 
QAR-QAR 
the worl (7) 

AN-KAL 
of the colossia-bull. 

What the meaning of the final note may be I must 
leave to others to discover. QAR-QAR probably denotes 
skilled Inbour or something of the sort; thus in a fragment. 
in my possession we have: AMEL QAR-QAR SAM «du- 
t-ql WU MHE-TA-4 AMEL-MES PASSUR PASSUR-MES 
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aara-a no-an to-a-ka-c-[an] ve-kheoot, “The artisan 
the price in return to the servant of the bowl-makers, 


on account of the howls, this tabi pays.” The verb 


nakhe is found in Yuzoat, Rev, 5, in nalhe-ddakhtlown, 
a compound of natha and da, “to set,” with the causative 
suffix, “they have made to pay.” 


Since the publication of some of my tablets in this: 


Journal they have been cleaned, with the result that 
eertain corrections must be made in the copy of the text 
published in JRAS., October, 1908, pp. 994-5. T transcribe 
the characters into their ordinary Assyrian forms. 
ONVERSE 

2 Te et VW ae EP) “Ie ee We. 
ae sibs eae ni-ma I wa-ck-sur ni-—[ma]; perhaps 
ft 18 used ideographically)., 
4. SEY FO See 1) (la -hia-ni-is). 


6. The eleventh character is mukh; read I GUD 


MAKH, “one fine ox,” 


_ & The name of the god is written Mi which I cannot 
| pasty, unless it is intended for -Efage. Then follows 

9. “After “men” is ETy — <Te— SS) EN 7 (y-wa-ai- 
a- Bet), | 

12. After [¢, “wine,” is EY...“ —(ma... ne-as). 
14. The line begins -Y1 ¢ Ee EV ¢ *7- tear (hin- 
-t-at-u-wa-as), Then comes au-wn-no-an-2i, 

18. There is a space both before and after di-ve-wn, 
“a bowL" At the end of the line te is now visible 

19. The line begins -YJ ¢ ‘ET -=7 EEN (that-u-ma-an- 


da,“ much”). 


24. Tho. pci character is oa “This temple before: 
(pan) . 
REVERSE 
" 4+. Din after t-e is right. The next character may 
he either si or sale, 


a eee DA = a 
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8. I have accidentally omitted -"[% =z) in my copy 
between [EQ /u, “sheep,” and Ext) va. Henee the words 
will be ab-fi-iz-ci LU-si-ye, “to the father of the 
sheep (7)." 

9. After the name of the god Al-khi-su-wa we should 
read = 1 ¢ (mm LAX); then comes a character which 
may be either st or fa followed by GIS-RA and two 
characters which are more probably i than gel. 

12. Perhaps the first character is ¢ (X.) rather than J (1). 

15. The last two characters are doubtful. 

17. Read pep TI Ql} —< SES Mt FY ~MNS 
(i... "t KAS-2ZUN BAD-as-ci BIT-ti ka... “ beer 
for the old (7) temple”). 

18. The seventh and eighth characters are FScet -ITS. 
Hence the reading 1s ¢-12-t0-as-ci, which appears to be 
the phonetic equivalent of =< -«s-24 in the preceding line. 

20. The first characters visible are -Tl ¢ Ee =] (hha- 
te-t-het). 


In tablet No. 7, p. 979 of the same number of the 
Journal, the following corrections are also required :— 

lL. The last character is more probably GAN, “ warden,” 
than BIT, “house.” 

2. The first character is written duk-te, bat is doubtless 
intended for 4a. After ma-cas we should read si-15-hi-«a, 

8. The tirst character is cin. 

4. The first character is gir. 

5. The first character is *T— (i), 

7. This line should be... -cE VY Ext} -l!*... Ey 
me) PF ee] (fi-yo-se. . . Hensel). 

No. 9, p. 980— 

In 1. 5 the last characters must be read furwn se-ur, 
“eweet wine, fr being the Assyrian séras and Hebrew 
firéah, The word will have a Hittite origin. Soin Yuzeat, 
Rev, 31, we find se-er-ro-as-sa-cn IM-ZU, “a jar” or 
“cup of sweet wine”. See also JRAS., 1909, p. 967. 
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In L. 7 read sa-cn-thiry as in JRAS., 1909. p. O71. 
Se-an-khi-i must be read in |. 11 below. 

In |. 8 there is no space between ia and se, 

In |. 12 there are traces of « before ye-an-su. 

In Il. 13 and 15 the character which follows PASSUR 
is DUB, “ tablet,” not URUDU, “copper.” Henee the 
ideographs signify in both cases “a dish-plate "or 
“sancer ”. 

In the fragments of lines in the second column of this 
tablet L. 3 should be nw din; 1.4, AMEL ZAB. “soldier”: 
i 8 and 9. AN (il )-di-na and i-li-meu; ). 11, c= The= yet. 
There is a line denoting the end of a paragraph between 
ll. 5 and 6, and between Il. 6 and 7 I have inadvertently 
omitted a line beginning act-af, “ these.” 


so, I 
, a ae. ee 
SF I fcdia: Sprung ax 








FEIT Gq STATI HT eke TTP QA re SE oes 
PTCA SS ratty STM ee ett Ser oy | 
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No. I 






NS eae cm cK 
S BRET kee ef o<Y Ff tal 


No. TT ° 


OTe 


Vee tee fh SST ge er ee 
GE VC Thert err SBT ES oth 
EF FH Test SE Meet SEE 
EMT bt SAT TE al 97/’ 
SEU EE EM <TC rt ETT FC rP 
carat wet <feot hel ai eS | —\| ot a | “ 
Gr en Woes sen 
NEM resp SAF =e 
SS = 
Ngee og 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


Tue Use or THE PLANETARY NAMES OF THE Days oF 
THE WEEK IN INDIA 
During recent years much has been written about the 
history of the seven-days week, with the planetary names 
of the days, in various countries. But the matter has 
heen neglected as regards India; and there are still some’ 
points to be worked out in the general line. My present 
remarks are offered as a preliminary sketch in respect of 
India and its connections: they will be useful for some — 
other inquiries also, . 
At some time not long before a.p, 400, the Hindiis: 
received the Greek astronomy, ineluding the full list of 
the seven * planets” arranged in the following order 
according to their distances from the earth, which was 
regarded as the centre of the universe; the Moon, 
Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 
Above Saturn the Hindiis placed the ‘stars; following the 
Greeks in this respect also, but meaning in particular the 


 witkahatras or so-called lunar mansions and the signs of 


the solar zodiac. 

The Hindis received from the western world not only 
astronomy but also astrology. It was, in fact, for the 
sake of the astrology that they took up the astronomy.* 
In the frequent intercourse between India and the West 
from the time of Chandragupta onwards, the Hindiis had 
inany early opportunities of learning the Greek astronomy. — 
But it did not interest them in that period: they had their 

| T wee the term planet, unless the context shows anything to the 
coutrary, in the sense in which it was used by the ancients ; namely, as 
denoting the sun and the moon, as well aa the five planets, properly so 
called, which were known to them. : . a 

* Lam stating a new view here, Ithink: but I feel sure that anyone 


“who will weigh it will acknowledge the correctness of it and its results, 


t= ; 
\! jit L ' a ri 
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own astronomy, as taught, for instance, in the Jydtisha- 
Veditiga, and were satistied with it, What attracted them 
eventually was the Greek astrology: and they took over 
the astronomy as a necessary adjunct, giving the only 
means for determining the astrological details with 
accuracy. Afterwards, indeed, they fully appreciated the 
Greek astronomy, and went far in their cultivation of it. 
But they did so always with a view to the purposes of 
astrology, quite as much as to the better regulation of the 
lunar calendar which governed their general rites and 
ceremonies and the details of their religious and private 
life. And it was the astrology that led them to take up 
the astronomy. 

Now, the Hindi astrology has long been recognized as 
being the astrology of the Latin writer Firmieus Maternus 
and the Greek writer Paulus Alexandrinus. Firmicus 
Maternus wrote his Matheseos Libri viii between a.n. 334 
and 350; and we may remark that he seems to have been 
the tirst noteworthy writer on astrology, if not actually 
the first of all, in Latin Paulus Alexandrinus wrote his 
Eicayoryy eis THY adwoTekecpatixyy In AD. 378. And it is 
in these circumstances that we hold that it was not 
long before a.p. 400 that the Hindiis took up the Greek 
astronomy.* 

As a part of the astrology which they then acquired, 
the Hindiis received the idea according to which the 
planets were treated as lords of the twenty-four hours 


' Bouche-Leclereg has said :—*' Son but » été, dit-il, de combler dans 
la littératare latine la seule lacune qui y extstit encore :" L' Aatrolojie 
(reeque, Introd, p. D4. 

* IT do not overlook the point that the five planets properly so called 
are mentioned (in no definite order: Venus, Jupiter, Saturn, Mercury, 
Mars) towards the end of the Sardilakarnivadina, which was translated 
into Chinese in the third century: see the Divyivadina, ed, Cowell and 
Neil, p. G42, line 15. ‘The editors, however, felt doubtful (p. 655) as to 
the date of some of the later parts of this writing : and M. Sylvain Lévi 
tellé me that this reference to the planets is not in the corresponding 
place in the Chinese version. ; 
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of the day and of the seven days of the week. In the 
Hindi books the rule in this matter is first found, so far, 
in the work of the astronomer Aryabhata, written in or 
soon after a.p, 409, where it is given in the Kalakriya- 
pada, verses 15, 16, in the form of a very concise abstract 
of the rule as explained fully by Paulus Alexandrinus! 
The rule takes the planets for this purpose in the 
descending order,—Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, 
Mercury, the Moon; beginning with Saturn as the highest, 
the farthest from the earth. The first result was that, 
Saturn being taken as the lord of the first hour of a day 
and of the eighth, fifteenth, and twenty-second hours of it, 
the lordship of the twenty-fifth hour, that is, of the first 
hour of the next day, fell to the Sun; in the same wily, 
counting on from the Sun, the lordship of the tirst hour of 
the next day after that fell to the Moon; and so on 
through the list and back to Saturn at the beginning of 
the eighth day. As a second step, the planet which was 
the lord of the first hour of a day was taken as the chief 
lord of the whole of that day, with the other planets 
retaining under him the successive lordship of those hours 
of the day which did not belong, with the first hour, 
specially to him. This produced the following order of 
the planets as lords of the days; Saturn, the Sun, the 
Moon, Mars, Mereury, Jupiter, Venus, And this set up 
what may be regarded as an astrological week, beginning 
with the day of Saturn. | 

Tt was not such a week, however, which became the 
practical calendrical week. In cirewmstances which are 
not clear, the day of Saturn was identified, whether by 
intention or by chance, with the Jewish Sabbath, which 
was the last day of the sevep-days period to the use of 


1 The rule is not in the work of Firmieus Maternus, I think: at any 
rate, I have not been able to find it there. 
* There is, of course, nothing in nature to conneot any particular 
planet with any particular day. 
Jhas. 1912. OT 
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which the Jews had long been accustomed: and so the 
day of the Sun was identified with the first day of the 
same seven-days period. The Jews, indeed, did not adopt 
the planetary names of the days, but contimued to treat 
the days as the “first, the “second”, and so on, up to 
the “Sabbath”, Nor, apparently, did the pagan Greeks 
accept the planets’ lordship of the days for any purposes 
except those of astrology. But the planetary mames of 
the days were taken up as a detail of the calendar in the 
Roman world, by both pagans and Christians: and we 
learn from a well-known statement by Dio Cassius that 
this calendrical use of the planetary names had become 
eeneral in the Roman world by the time when he wrote, 
in or soon after a.p. 2380; but also that it had only 
recently become so, There was thus introduced the 
enlendrical week as we have it now; beginning with 
the day of the Sun, identitied with the great day of the 
Christians, the Lord's-day, and ending with the day of 
Saturn, identified with the Sabbath of the Jews, And 
the use of it was contirmed by official sanction in A.D. 321, 
when the Christian emperor Constantine issued an edict 
declaring that “the venerable day of the Sun” should be 
observed as a general day of rest ; whereby the seven-days 
planetary week became detinitely substituted for the 
nundinal eight-days week of the Romans, in which every 
eighth day was a market-day on which the country people 
went into the city to sell their produce, make their own 
purchases, and attend to public and religious affairs. 

The Hindis took over, not an astrological week 
beginning with the day of Saturn, but this same Jewish- 
Christian ecalendrical week beginning with Sunday,— 
Jewish inasmuch as its first day was the first day of 
the Jewish week, and Christian inasmuch os it had the 
planetary names of the days. This is plain from the 
simple point, even if in no other way, that the established 
Hindi astrological order of the planets is the weekday 
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order, beginning with the Sun.’ Thus, Varaihamihira (died 
A.D. 537) has taken the planets in this order—Sun, Moon, 
Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn,—in his Brihat- 
Samhita, not only in chap. 104/103, verses 61-3, which 
teach what acts may be done on the day of each of the 
planets, but also in chapters 3, 4, and 6-10, which treat 
of their courses from the astrological point of view,* and 
in verses 1-34/33 of chap. 16, which state the countries, 
places, peoples, and things belonging to the domain of 
each planet, and again in chap. 104/103, verses 5—45, 
which deal with the general influences of the planets. 

For the history of the practical use of this ealendrical 
week with the planetary names of the days in India, we 
turn to the inscriptions, which are our leading guide in 
so many matters, and are in fact our only guide in this 
one* From o certain time onwards, we find an almost 
invariable use of these names: from that time there are 
but few inscriptions, dated at all, which do not inelnde 


' There is also the point that s name of Sunday is Adiviira, ‘the 
beginning-day*: but this might be explained by the fact that according 
to the school to which Brahmagupta belonged creation began ona Sunday, 
There is here, by the way, © eurions agreement with the Eiblical 
position: but itis only a coincidence, doe to the number of days assigned 
by Brobmagupte to the Kalpa (that is, due to the exact length of the 
solar veor taken by him) ard applied to the cardmal point of Friday, 
If February, 1c. 3102, as the beginning of the present Kali age. 

® Chapter 5 deals with Rihu, the ascending node, between the Moon 
acl Mars, 

* Literature does not help; as, indecd, might perhaps be expected. 
The planetary names of the days were used occasionally in the astro. 
nomien! writings from ap. 400 onwards: os, for instance, when 
Aryabhata mentions “the Bharata Thursday”, the day which preceded 
the beginning of the present Kali age (se¢ this Journal, 1011. 678), and 
says that the revolutions of the sun and the other busic clements areto be 
counted from sunrise ona Wednesiay at Laika; and when Brahmagupta 
tells us that the process of crestion began on a Sunday. They are also 
found in the Vishousmpiti, chap. 78; SBE, 7. 42 Ther are mentioned, 
in at lenst some of the Purfinas, Mention is made of Welnexlay in 
the Vaikbdinnsa-Sdtra (eee Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, p. 262), And 
occasional references to the names might perhaps be found in other 
léeval and technical works. But such instances, except those in the 
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this item in their dates; and we can see, thus and in 
other ways, that the use of the names of the days became 
far iore general in India in formal matters (for the full 
dating of proclamations, grants, deeds, certificates, ete.), 
as in fact it is even now, than in any western land. For 
earlier times, however, the case is very different. Here 
we find the position to be as follows :— 

The earliest known genuine instance of the use of the 
planetary name of a day in India and its neighbourhood 
dates from a.p. 454, and is found in the Eran inseription 
of Budhagupta from the Saugor District, Central India,’ 
which is dated in the (Gupta) year 165, on the twelfth 
titht or lunar day of the bright fortnight of Ashadha, 
and Suragurér divesé, “on the day of (Brihaspati, Gurn, 
| upiter) the Preceptor of the gods": the exact equivalent 
is Thursday, 21 June, a.p, 454. The next such instance 
from India itself is of A.D. 604, and is found ina copperplate 
charter of the Eastern Chalukysa king Vishnuvardhana IT 
from the Nellore District, Madras* But we have two 
intermediate instances, one dating from just before a.p. 578, 


astronomical books, are not dated ones: and though there is o chance 
that early dated manuscripts might yield some instances likely to be of 
nse to ws, this source of information still remains to be explored. 

From general literature, —the drama, the biryo, the prose stories, 
and 40 on,— there is fortheoming, | believe, only one instance, otherwise 
than in passages expressly devoted to recording dates, as, e.g., in a 
South-Indian Prasasti of ALD. S97, and in a series of dates, ranging from 
A.D. 746 onwards, which are pot forward os historical items in the 
Prabandhachintamani (written 4.p, 1505), And this instance, aleo, is 
not n dated one. Still, it seems worthy of « special comment, for which 
I refer to p, 1045 below, 

' Fleet, fapia Jnecrrptions, pi. 59: Kielhorn, List of the Inscriptions 
of Northern India, Aye. fut, vol, §, appendix, No. 44. We shall not 
be surpriee| if we should obtain hereafter evidence carrying back the 
use of the names of the days 10 an earlier date than this; indeed, to any 
time about, say, a,b. 375-400, Bat there we shall stop; for the simple 
reason that it was as part ani parcel of the Greek astrology that the 
Hindés received tho iden of the planets a5 name-givers to the days. 

= Kielhorn, List of the Inscriptions of Southern Inilia, Epa. Twit. 
vol. 7, appendix, No, G50, 
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the other of a.p. 658, from Champa, in Cochin-China2 
After that, down to a.p. S00, we can count from the 
inseriptional records perhaps ten other instances, coming 
in almost equal numbers (1) from various parts of India, 
and (2) from the Indian settlements in Java, Champa, nod 
Cambodia, And these cases suttice to show that the 
assignment of the days to the planets was well enough 
known, by the end of the eighth century, in widely 
‘distant localities. But the number of instances is very 
stall in comparison with the total number of records 
down to the same time. It is therefore plain that down 
to A.D. 800 there was as yet no habitual practice of ong 
the weekday in dates or for other general purposes.* 
And as a matter of faet, the inscriptions make it clear 
that it was not until after a.p, 900 that the weekday — 
became at all generally recognized as an habitual and 
ordinary item of the Hindd calendar; before that time it~ 
seems, though we cannot actually assert the point as a 
fact, to have been used more as an astrological detail. | 


In note 3, p. 1043 above, I have said that there is 
fortheoming, I believe, only one instance of the use of the 
name of a day in general Indian literature. This instance 
is not a dated one, and so does not help in our particular 
inquiry. Still, it has an interest of its own. 

It is found in the Hitopade a, el, Johnson, p. 16, 
line 411, where mention is made of Bhattdrakavira,- 
“the day of the Great Lord". It oceurs in the story of 
the deer, the jackal, and the crow: the deer, caught in 

' Inseriptions at Mi-so'n; Bulletin de [Ecole Pro rocco Kortntine 
Orient, vol, 3 (1004), p. 210, and vol. 4.(104), p 020: Dam indebted to 
MM. George Coclés for these two references. 

* Tu corroboration of this position down to at any rate a certain Lime, 

we may cite the point thit Hinen-tsiang found nothing bo say about this 
detail in his account of the Hindi astronomy and ealondar written at- 

some time between 4.n, G30 and (4 (Beal, Siya-ki, 1. T1-$), though ip 


‘ is o feature which could hardly have failed to attract his attention, 
z and to be noted by him, if it had Leen generally prevalent then, 
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a hunter's snare, asks the jackal to gnaw the snare and set 
him free; to which the jackal replies :—" Snares are made 
of sinews: therefore, how shall I touch them with my 
teeth on this day which is Bhattarakavara ?: my friend t, 
think of some other means (of escape)” 

Here, the term Bhattérakavira is understood to mean 
Sunday. I have no desire to question that. But from 
what point of view does it mean Sunday? The term 
biattavaka seems to be used to denote the Sun as a god 
in an inscription of a.p, 973 CET, 1. 236), which records a 
gift to * Adichchan=Umaiyammai of Tirnkkalayapuram, 
the Bhatiirakes set up by Adichchan-Umaivammai at 
Aynuriir.” But I know of no evidence that the word 
Was a special epithet or appellation of the Sun, any more 
than of any other god; just as the feminine bhattarikd 
could be applied to any goddess. The word means 
‘a venerable person, a holy god, a vreat lord’. Is it 
the case that the term Bhattirakavira is not a planetary 
name, but is a literal translation of the Aupiaxy nuepa 
and Domenica dies of the Greek and Latin ecclesiastical 
writers? The sanctity attaching to the Christian Sunday 
perhaps has also an echo, not exactly in the nature, but in 
the idea of the Adityavaira-kalpa, ‘the ritual of the day of 
the Sun’, which is the topic of a short section, chapter 97, 
of the Matsya-Purina. 

J. F. FLeer. 


A NOTE ON THE PURANAS 

On p. 255 above, Mr, Pargiter, working on the basis of 
certain verses about the merit of making grants of land 
and the sin of contiscating them which are found in 
inseriptionsl records of known date ranging from A.p, 475 
onwards, has presented the conclusions (1) that the Padma, 
Brahinsa, and Bhavishys Puranas existed long hefore the 
end of the tifth eentury; and (2) that, as these three 
appear to be among the latest in this class of works, “it 






ms 
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seems reasonably certain that the Puranas cannot be later 
than the earliest centuries of the Christian era.” But we 
are, I presume, not to make any very comprehensive 
deduction from these conclusions: there are other con- 
siderations which lead to the result that, while we may 
accept such a position for some parts of the Purinas, the 
works as a whole must be compositions which have come 
down from very unequal times. For instance, those of 
the Puriinas which give the list of the kings of the present 
age mention the Guptas; and such o record as this cannot 
have been made before a.p. 320, when the Gupta sway 
began. Again, the Brahmanda and the Vayu say that the 
Sakas ruled for 380 years: they mean Nahapina, who 
founded the era beginning in a.p. 78, and Chashtana and 
his descendants, the so-called Western Kshatrapas, who 
earried it on long enough to lead to its perpetuation : and 
this passage, accordingly, must be dated not earlier than 
ALD, 458. 

There are, however, other parts of the Purfinas which 
do not reveal their earliest limits so openly. Such are the 
astronomical chapters, dealing more or less with astrology 
also, in respect of which it would be a great mistake to 
think that they date from such early times as those 
indicated by Mr. Pargiter for the passages which he had 
in view, ‘These chapters, which present « curious mixture 
of the earlier and the later astronomy, are not without 
interest, unscientific though they ore: they perhaps do 
not actually teach us anything which may not be learnt 
from the writings of the scientific Hindi astronomers: 
still, they contain much which is worthy of attention ; 
and they might with advantage he extracted, edited, and 
translated. I must contine myself here to only one feature 
in them. 

At some time not long before a.b. 400 (see p. 1040 above), 
the Hindis received the Greek astrology and astronomy, 
including the full list of the seven * planets’ arranged 
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in the following astronomical order according to their 


distances from the earth, which was regarded as the 


eentre of the universe — the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the 
Sun, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. Above Saturn the Hindiis 
placed the stars; meaning in particular the nakshatras or 
so-called lunar mansions and the signs of the solar zodiac, 
And this arrangement was always preserved by the Hindi 
astronomers, so far as the relative positions of the planets 
and the stars are concerned. 

That scheme, however, is not the one which is found in 


the Puranas.! These works present the following order: 


next above the earth, the Sun; then the Moon; then the 


 - nakshatras ; and then, one after the other, Mercury, Venus, 


' My references are as follows: some of the Puranas state also distances 


between the different orbits; but it does not seem necessary to lengthen’ 
matters by including this detail, in which they do not all agree: there 


i+ no basis in the astronomy for the distances stated in the Puriinas, 
Agni-Porina, chap. 120, verses 6-8: ed. Annandiérama Sanskrit 
Series, Poonn, 
Brahma, chap, 23, verses 5-10: ed. Anandiérama Series. 
Brobminda, chap, 24, verses 119-22: text printed in 1006 at the 
‘Srt-Vetkatétvara Press, Bomluy, 
Mateyn, chap. 128, verses 714: ed. Anandidrama Series, It may be 


| ‘added that this work takes the planets in the weekday order in verses: 


10-20 of chap. 03, the topic of which is the propitiation of them by 
snocritices, and in chap. 4, which describes their forms and attributes. 
Vayu, chap. 101, verses 120-85: ed. Annndidrama Series. 
Bhigavata, book 6, chap. 22, and chap. 23, para, 1: ed, Burnouf, and 
text printed in 1905 at the Nirvayasigar Press, Bombay. Bot this 
work transposes Mercury and Venus: it places Venus next after the 
nekshoteas ; then Mercury above Venus; and then Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn. I may remark that the wording of the pussage is such as to 
preclude the possibitity of an accidental transposition af the text. In 
respect of this transposition of the two planets see also the next note, 
The Vishnu does not seem to contain any Corresponding pasenge : 
but it takes the planets in the same order with the Agni, ete., as far aa 
the Viiyn, in describing their chariots: book 2, chaps. 8,12: text printed 


in 1866 at the Vrittadipa Press, Bombay ; and see Wilson's translation, — 


vol. 2, pp. 2a7, 200, 304, 

The Pama seoms to have a passage of the usual kind in purt 3, 
Svargakhanda, chap. 6, Bhuvidivarnana, in the recension described by 
bot T have not been able to examine it and ascertain its details. In 


: 
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Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn— with, in one case, a trans- 
position of Mercury and Venus :' above Saturn they place 
the sphere of the Saptarshis (the Seven Rishis, the stars of 
the Great Bear), and then Dhruva (the pole-star). Here 
we have the full list of the planets, and partly in the 
Greek order; which shows that these statements were 


another recension of this work, given in the text printed in 1803-4 at 
the Ananditratma Press, Poona, but not included in that Series, [do not 
find any corresponding passage: but thie text presents the weekday 
order of the planets in teaching the worship of them in part 5, 

Srishtikhandsa, chaps, 78, 70, 82; and it treats Mercury as the middle 
planet in chap. 82, verse 6:— Somaputra. .. namassté graha-madhya- 
stha . . . .: this seems to postulate either a quasi-nstronomical 
arrangement of them in the weekday order, or else the same transposition 
of Mercury and Venus which is made in the Bhigavata. The same 
remarks apply ton third recension of this Purina, the text of which was 
printed in 18085 at the Sri-Veikat@vara Press, Bombay: here, the 
sections teaching the worship of the planeta are in part 1, Srishtikhanda, 
chaps, 80, 81, 82; and the mention of Mercury as the middle planet is 
in verse 6 of chap, 52, 

1 See remarks under the Bhigavata-Purana in the preceding note. 
This transposition of Mercury and Venus (which is of course quite right 
from one point of view) is found also ina passage in the writings of 
Cicero; but not, 1 think, as a view of Cicero himeelf, though it has been 
referred to as such, 

In the De Divinatione, book 2, 4 43, Cicero, speaking in ‘his own 
person, gives the usual arrangement in the ascending order, from the 
Moon to Satarn, and expressly says that Mercury is the nearest star bo 
the earth (after the Moon}, So, also, in the Somnium Scipionis, } 4, he 
puts into the moath of Africanus the same arrangement in the deseending 
order, from Saturn to the Moon, Hut in the De Natura Deorum, book 3, 


§ 20, Balbus, in spenking of the five planets properly so called, is mode _ 


to place them in the following order, descending,— Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, Mereury, and then Venus: ond he says about Venos that she is 
“the lowest of the five wanderers, and the nearest to the earth” :-— 
Infima est quingque eérrantium, termeque proxima, stella Veneris; 
teogdeo: Uracce, Lucifer Latine dicitur, cum antegreditur solem [ie,, 
a8 on morning star), cum subsequitur outem [i.¢., he an evening star] 
Hesperus, 

For the order in the De Divinations, Cicero cites rofie mafhematirerim, 
“the science of the Mathematicinns”. For the order in the Somnium 
Scipionis, no authority is quoted, For the order given by Baltis, also, 
in the De Natura Decorum, no authority is specifically quoted: beok |, 
§ 6, however, represents bin as holding a very high place among the 
Sitoics: perhaps that may account for the transposition of Mercury 
and Venus. 
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not written before the time when the Greek astronomy 
reached India, But the astronomical order is followed 
only partially: it is broken by the transfer of the Sun 
from the position between Venus and Mars to the place 
nearest to the earth, and by the introduction of the 
nukshatras between the Moon and Mereury. We are not 
greatly concerned about this disposal of the nakshatras: 
it is not unnatural that in unseientitie writings they should 
be connected most closely with the Moon, and should be 
placed accordingly, The important point is the treatment 
of the Sun as the planet nearest to the earth, What are 
the circumstances which introduced this feature into the 
Puranie scheme? And what light does it throw on the 
age of the passages in which it is found ? 

We can, in my opinion, only attribute this feature in 
the Purainie scheme of the universe to the influence of a 
well-established use of the planetary week beginning with 
the day of the Sun. And in my preceding note I have 
said (and have given part of the proof) that it was only 
after a.p. 100 that that use became thoroughly habitual in 
India. But I do not: seek to surcest for those purts of 
the Purfinas which I have in view so Jate a date as that. 
And I find, in fact, that it was only indirectly that the 
influence in question produced the feature to which 
attention has been drawn. We can recognize an 
appreciably earlier time, when it may be held to have 
operated, 

As has been said, the Hindi astronomers have alwava 
preserved, so far os the relative positions of the planets 
and the stars are concerned, the astronomical order stated 
on p. L048 above, beginning with the Moon as the nearest 
orb to the earth, and having the Sun between Venus: and 
Mars. And probably every one of them has heen carefnl 
to state that arrangement, in either the ascending or the 
descending order, at least once in his writings. But they 
did not by any means deal with the planets ilways in that 
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order. They took them in whatever order suited best the 
point involved and the composition of their verses. And 
when there was no particular reason for following any 
other course, they were specially prone to taking them in 
the astrological or weekday order, beginning with the 
Sun, which was evolved and earried to India in the 


circumstances explained in my preceding note. Thus, 


both Brahmagupta (wrote a.b, 625) and Lalla (apparently 
just about the same time) have taken the planets in this 
order in stating, each in his first chapter, the numbers of 
the revolutions of them in their erelaymei or calculative 
periods. This habit was so general as to be the subject of 
special comment in Ap. 1080 by Albériini, who said :'— 
“Tt is a custom of the Hindis to enumerate the planets im 
the order of the week-days. They will persist in using it 
in their astronomical handbooks, as well as in other books, 
and they decline to use any other order, though it be 
much more correct.” And to such an extent did it prevail 
that we find the expression Siry-ddi, “the Sun, ete", 
used freely in the astronomical writings to mean the Sun 
and the other six planets im (as 1s always made clear by 
the context) the astrological or weekday order, So, alsn, 
in matters in which the Sun happens not. to figure, we 
tind Chandy-dadi used to denote the Moon and the 
remaining five planets, again in that same order. And 
oceasionally, when something is to be taught about only 
the planets properly so called, we find use made of 
Bhoawm-dadi, Kuwj-aidi, “ Mars, ete.”, to denote Mars and 
the remaining four, again in the same order, And 
though this habit does at first sight seem a somewhat 
peculiar one to be adopted by seientific writers, it is not 
altogether a matter for surprise. Its origin is found in 
the method of the Hindi astronomers, of beginning their 
treatises by stating the number of the revolutions of the 
planets in their exelupmot, In this procedure the Sun 


' Trans, Sachau, 1. 215, 
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was taken first, hecause the number of the revolutions of 
the Sun Inid down for any particular exeligmos gives the 
number of the years in the period, and so paves the way 
for the application of the number of revolutions assioned 
to each of the other components of the system, The 
Moon's turn came next in any cireumstances, And then, 
the order adopted so far agreeing with the well-established 
astrological order, it was not at all unnatural that the 
sume order should be followed in stating the elements for 
the remaining components of the system ; especially 
because probably every early Hinda astronomer was also 
nore or less of an astrologer, though, perhaps, seldom to 
such an extent as in the case of Varihumihira, 

It is to the influence of this inveterate habit of the 
Hindai astronomers — due, itself, to the influence of the 
planetary week,— of neglecting the astronomical order of 
the planets in writing about them, in favour of taking 


them in the astrological or weekday order beginning with 
the Sun, that we may attribute the view presented in the 


Puranas, which actually places the Sun as the first of the 
planets, the nearest to the earth.’ And this habit of 
the astronomers plainly heeame fixed long before the use 
of the planetary week as an ordinary item of the Hindi 


Zi calendar became at all general. Even so, however, the 
habit must have existed for an appreciable period, before 


it could have so peculiar an effect. And the point remains 
as to the time by which it had become sufficiently confirmed 
for it to operate in that manner. 

With the materials available to us in the shape of edited 
texts and translations and abstracts of unpublished works, 


we can, 80 far, only trace the habit from the latter part. 


Tt remains, no doubt, a curious point that the Purinas should thua. 
transfer the Sun from the position in the centre of the list, between - 
Venus antl Mars, to the place nearest to the earth, and vet should 
abstain from rearranging the whole series of the planets into the 


astrological or weekday order. This point may perhaps be considered. 
“on soine other occasion. ered 
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of the sixth century. We recognize, indeed, a beginning 
of it-in the work of Aryabhata, written in or soon after 
A.D. 409. Verse 1 of the Dasagitikasitra, the introductory 
part of his work containing his elements and certain other 
preliminaries, states first the revolutions of the Sun for 
the ereligmos used by him, the Yuga of 4,420,000 years, 
and then the revolutions of the Moon, Next, however, it 
states the rotations of the earth (for which other writers 
substituted the revolutions of the stars; stating them, 
however, after the same detail for Saturn): and then, 
dealing with the remaining planets, tt preserves the 
astronomical arrangement in the descending order— 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars; Venus, and Mercury. Thus, what 
he did stops far short of the practice which we have 
quoted from astronomical writers who came after him. 
It is, in fact, only from the time of Varihamihira, who 
died in A.D, 687, and whose literary activity may be placed 
from A.D. 550 onwards, that we can, so far, trace the habit 
as an established one, And in view of the point that he 
was both an astronomer and an astrologer, we may venture 
to suggest that it was actually by him that the habit was 
set going. But, as has been said, the habit must have 
existed for an appreciable time before it could have such 
an influence as is seen in the Puranic idea of the universe. 
And while I write, of course, with reservations, subject to 
anything that we may learn hereafter from the publication 
of other astronomical texts which can be referred to the 
sixth century or before it, I think that we must fix a.p, G00 
as the earliest limit for the composition of the passages 
which present that idea, or of some archetypal passage on 
whieh they were based, 
J. F. Fret. 


THe RUPSATH AND SARNATH Epicts oF ASOKA 
Since the time when Dr. Thomas showed that the 
Sahnusriim text of Aséka’s short sermon on “ zeal” contains 
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the word wifrr, “a night,”! the much-discussed term 


vivdec of the Roipnith text has been taken in two slightly 
ditferent ways. Dr, Thomas and M. Lévi? explain it by 
“nights spent abroad” and Dr. Fleet by “nights spent 
in worship "2 The same difference of opinion prevails in 
the interpretation of the last clause but one of the 
Rapnith text, which contains the gerundive vivaselurdya 
(read vivaselaviye). According to Dr. Thomas (p. 615) 
the king “ requests his officers to start or to make people 
start on similar tours in their whole jurisdiction ", while 
Dr. Fleet (p. 1103) translates: “ And by this same token, 
as long as your food lasts you should make viviea every- 


where.” M. Levi (p. 125) does not translate this passage, 


but he renders the similar clause of the Sarnath pillar 
inscription as follows: “ Faites que, dans l'étendue de 
votre ressort, partout on quitte sa maison conformement 
hb ce texte; et aussi faites que dans tous les pays de 
protectorat (7) on fasse que l'on quitte sa maison.” 

The Sarnfith passage may be expected to contribute 
to the correct interpretation of the Ripnath one, as it 
eoutains all the three crucial words of the second, viz: 
riyonyjand, dhdla, and eivdanyatt. I shall now endeavour 
to ascertain their true meaning by considering the context 
in which the Sarnath passage occurs. For this purpose 
it is first of all necessary to detine the subject of the 
Sarnath edict with the help of two other, closely 
connected, inscriptions, viz. the Satichi pillar edict and 
the so-called Kosambi edict on the Allahabad pillar. 
Luckily the main portion of the royal order is preserved 
in all the three versions. 

Sarnath edict, ll. 3-5 

e chuth kho [bhikh]a [va bhikhjuni va sarhgharh 
bhfokha]t{i] se] odatani dusfanji [sa }tinmandhipayiya 
Aniivisasi ivasaylye 

1 Jouren! Asiatique, série 10, tome 15 (1910, part 1), p. 520, 

7 Td, tome 17 (1011, part )), poli. * This Journal, 1011, p. 1100, 
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“ But indeed that monk or nun who shall mabaineet ine 5 
Sarigha, should be caused to put on white robes (and)to 
reside in 4 non-residence,” * 

Sachi edict, 11, 4-7 y 
ye satighath bhokhati bhikhu va bhikhu[ni] va odatani 
rend sanath[dhitpay jitu andl vAjsasi vals }petavivfe] 
“The monk or nun who shall misdirect the Sarhgha, 
must be caused to put on white robes and to reside in 
a non-residence.” 
Kosambi edict, lL 3-4 
.. [sethghath bhejkhati bhikh[u] v[a] bhikh[ujnfi] 
vi [se pi] cha [o*]dat{ajni dusini [sa}nathdhapayitu 
afnava jsas{i a ]v[aijsaviy[e] 

“And also that monk or nun [who] shall misdirect the 
Saihgha, should be cansed to put on white robes and to 
reside in a non-residence.” 

This sentence is preceded at Sarnath (1. 3) by the 
words . . . we kenapi sumghe lhetave, in which, as 
M. Boyer ingeniously proposes? ye is perhaps the 
remainder of ne sakiye: “The Sathgha [eannot] be 
divided by anyone.” In the Safehi edict (IL 2-4) 
I read now . . [y]@ bhe[ta] . . (restore bhetawe) . . [ghJe 
(restore siiighe) .. 2. mage (rentors snmage) kate [bhi®]- ! 
khitnalain) ela bh ‘racienae ch[a] te [pjuta-pa[ po* }tike 
cheri[dajm[a-aa jri[yijke, and translate: ". . . [eamnot] 
be divided. The Sathgha both of monks end of nuns is 
inade united as long as (my) sons and great-grandsons 
(shall reign, and) as Jong as the moon and the sun (shall 
shine)” * “The Kosambi edict (1. 2) reads instead: . . . 


' See this Journal, 1011, p. 168, footnotes ] and 2, and p, 160, foor- 
note], As pointed out by M, Senart (Comptes Nene des Séances de 
Vdoadéore des fnecrtptions ef Helles-iettres, LOOT, pi. 28), dodenyiye is the 
optative passive of drdsuyat, | 

* Journal Asatique, série 10, tome 1 (1007, part 2), p. 120, 

* For the soning pita-popotile chadlemea-irigik: see this Journal, 
11), p 167 £ 
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[ser jul pe ke hfe] aa[ ai jghta si "oO Najhiye, which nay be 


A translated: “|The Sathngha] is made united . . . should 
; | not be received! into the Sarhgha.” 
5 The first line is preserved only in the Kosambi edict, 


which begins :-— 

[Devinath® |[plive finapayati Kosambbivath malim[Alta 

“(| Dévanisi |priya commanda(thus), The superintendents 
ut Kosambi . . .” 

At the beginning of the Sarnath text, only the two first 
syllables of Astka's title Dévdndsipriya are preserved ; 
but it may be safely assumed that both this ediet and. the 
Safichi one were, like the Kosambi edict, addressed by 
the king to the local Mahamiatras. The object which he 
had in view is repeated at the end of the Sanchi edict 
(l. 7 £): “Por my desire is that the Sathgha may be 
united ? (and) of long duration”: and it was for this 
purpose that he threatened monks and nuns who would 
cause divisions with expulsion. 

The Sanchi and Kosambi texts go no farther than this; 
while the Sarnath text (ll. 5-9) adds the following 
clauses :— 

“Thus this edict must he submitted both to the Sarhgha 
of monks and to the Sathgha of nuns. 

“Thus speaks Dévinitiipriya :-— 

“And let one written®* copy of this edict* remain 4 

y Lahiye may be derived from the root fehl: of. the optative passive 
draseyige in L 4 of the Kosamta edict and in 1a of the Sarnath edict. 

CE this Journal, 1911, p. 168, where I have pointed ont that the 
rending of the stone is not atiyhass inne, Caen. oemayp hee ectnittge, mid see 


the Pitimoakkha (id. 1970, p. 75, 9 10): semagyo Ai samgho . . . phibian 
riharati. ies 
* Professor Venis (Journ. and Proc. As. Sor, Bengal, 107, vol. 3; 
p 2) was the first to translate mifship by inecribing ". ‘Theat hie is 
Hight appears from the Raghwesmée, vii, 05, where Mallinatha explains 
‘ Literally, ** one edict of this description,” 
7M. Senart (Comptes Aewhus, 1007, p. 20) explains Auodti as caub. 
junctive, Cf the Mahdrishtri form Aweandi in Pischel's (rvainemnnhik, 
§ 476. | 
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with you in (your) office And write ye another copy of 
this very edict, (to remain) with the lay-worshippers. 

“ And these lay-worshippers may come on every fast-day 
in order to be inspired with contidence in this very edict. 
And invariably on every fast-dlay every superintendent 
(will) come to the fust-day (service) in order to be inspired 
with confidence in this very edict and to understand (it).” 

Tt will be seen that this longish passage adds nothing 
new to the king's order, of which two other specimens 
are preserved at Sanchi and Allahabad, but provides 
merely for the proper circulation of the edict among all 
the parties concerned, This the king tries to ensure 
(1) by communietting his edict to the monks and nuns, 
whom it chiefly coneerns, and (2) by ordering that one 
copy of it should be retained by the Mahimiatras and 
another by the lay-worshippers, to be studied by both of 
them respectively at the fast-day services, 7 

Tt will now be elear that it is impossible to translate 
the two last clauses of the Sirnith text in the manner 
proposed by M. Levi (see p. 1054 above). An abrupt order 
to the Mahimatras to “make people leave their houses” 
would be unintelligible in this connexion. What we 
expeet is further provisions for giving a still wider 
eireulation to the king's edict. The preceding paragraphs 
had arranged for its publicity among the citizens of 
Pataliputra.? It is but natural to assume that the word 
dhdla. in |.) refers to the distriet of Pataliputra, and the 
hofa-vishaed in 1. 10 to outlying jungle tracts, which 
were not fully pacitiel but were held by means of 
military posts, such as the “forests” mentioned in the 
thirteenth rock edict. It follows, further, that the two 

'M. Senart (Comptes Rewdus, 107, p. 30) is probably right in 
considering saieaiana (= Sanskrit eniserana) as the designation of 
some locality. Professor Venis (Journ, and Proc, As, Soc. Bengal, 1907, 
vol 3, p. 2) translates it by * place of assembly “, 


* Of this word only the two first syllables are preserved at the 


beginning of |. 3. 
nas. 112, i) 
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subjunctives vindsaydtha and vivdsdpaydth® in IL 10 
and Il, whieh are addressed to the Mahimitras of 
Paitaliputra, can only mean “go ye on tour” and “canse 
ve (others) to go on tour’,’ and that the instrumental 
cena voyaTijonena inust refer to the edict itself, As 
ryanjane is used in Buddhist literature m the sense of 
“letter” as opposed to “sense” (altha)? | propose to 
render it by “with a literal copy of this (ediet)". In 
this way [arrive at the following translation of the two 
last clauses of the Sarnath text, which Tam glad to say 
is nearly identical with the one given by M. Senart in 
Comptes Rendus, 1907, p. 35 f. — 
Sarnath edict, lL 9-11 

“And as far as your district (extends), go ve on tour 
everywhere with « literal copy of this (edict). 

“Tn the same way cause ye (others) to go on tour 
with a literal copy of this (edict) in all the territories 
(surrounding) forts.” 


It remains to apply this result to the passage of the 
Ripnath text which was quoted at the beginning of this 
note, and which I would now translate thus — 


Riipnath edict, 1. 5 

* And with « literal copy of this (proclamation)* (you) 
must go on tour everywhere, ns far as your district 
(extends),” 


‘ As Dr, Thomas (p. 517) notes, the usual Mili equivalent of ereasaft 
is Hpperasati; see Childers, av, Dr. Vogel (Bp. fnd., vol. 8, p. 171) 
justly remarks that einieagati, though causative in form, can hardly 
have a consative meaning, as it is followed in the second el~ause hy 
rindeipayati, which can be nothing but « causative of rindseyati, The 
form ciraseti at Ropnith (1, 5) mey be either a Prakrit variant of eiewseati 
(ef. Piachel's Grommatik, } 472) or o clerical mistake for rimdaeri, 

? See Childers, Pali PNetiomary, =, ¥. rar pawenai, and note the antithesis 
hetween afia and riyadjena in tl. 4 onl 5 of the Kopnith text. 

7 The word “proclamation” (#fronm) occurs in Ul. 3 and 5 of the 
Raipnith edict. Cf. the Delhi-Siwilik pillar edict vii, UL 20 and 2, 
where Aétka states that he has issue “proclamations an morality a 
(fenced wenvaclind 
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I trust to have proved, by the comparison and analysis 
of the Siirnath edict, that this clause of the Rapnath 
edict has nothing whatever to do with the actual subject 
of Asdéka’s proclamation (which, as I believe with Dr. Fleet, 
is pardkrama or “ zeal"), but is intended merely to 
provide for the circulation of the latter among the 
inhabitants of the district. For the substantive vivdsa, 
which may be expected to be derived from the same root 
as, and therefore ought to be connected in meaning with, 
vivaseti, see this Journal for 1910, p. 1309, 

In conelusion I would like to add a few words on that 
passage of the Rapnith and connected texts in which the 
king stutes that, as a result of his zeal (palwma = parda- 
krame), men in Jambudvipa had been made associated 
with the gods. I believe that Dr. Thomas has come 
very near the actual meaning of it when he says (above, 
p. 480): “ Are we to understand a conversion of people 
who previously did not reeognize the Brahmanical gods ?” 
In a slightly modified form, this suggestion finds support 
in many passages of the rock and pillar edicts, in which 
Ascka declares that his chief aim was to secure the 
“attainment of heaven” (svagdradht, Girnar, ix, |. 9) by 
his subjects through the practice of morality. I shall 
only quote the sixth rock edict (Girnar, ll, 11—14):— 

“And (this is the object of) whatever effort I am 
making (ya che Kimchi pardkramdmi aham), viz, that 
I may discharge the debt (which I owe) to living beings, 
that IT may make them happy in this (world), and that 
they may attain heaven in the other (world). For the 
following purpose this edict on morality was caused to 
be written, viz, that it might last long, and that my 
sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons might conform to 
this for the welfare of all men. But it is difficult to 
accomplish this without great zeal (pardierama).” 


E, Hunrzscu. 
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THE INSCRIPTION OX THE WARDAK VASE 


This vase was found by Masson in the topes of Khawat, 
south-west of Kabul, during the years 1834-7, and is 
now tn the British Museum, It is described in Ariane 
Antiqua (p. 117) and E, Thomas’ edition of Prinsep's 
Assays (p. 101); and several scholars have endeavoured 
to decipher the inseription on it’ At Dr. Fleet's request 
T undertook the attempt, and my article on it will be 
published in the Epigraphia Mnaticu, but meantime (with 
permission) a very brief statement of my results may be 
of interest to scholars, 

The seript is Kharosthi, and the letters are all well 
made and clearly distinguished, except y and £, which 
are much alike. The characters for d and ph are of 
& modified form, and a new character for final anusvara 
appears in padiyarisam (Il. 3,4). An important feature 
is the rightward stroke added to the foot of a consonant. 
It is of two forms when added to q in the first part of 
the inseription (down to fheavegra in |. 3), straight and 
eurved up; the latter denotes a real r as in ogre (1. 2); 
the former does not signify r, but probably gaye g the 
sound of ¢ and is transcribed as an italic 7, thus gra = 
ordinary ga, It is also added to mi and transeribed as r, 
but mri probably = mhi. There appear to be only three 
clerical errors, in rajatitaja (1. 2), aviya (1. 3), and 
asiierina or aecanhryane (1, 4), with possibly a fourth 
in avagatrigane (1. 3), 

The language is a Prakrit close to Sanskrit. The chief 
modifications are briefly these. The Sanskrit tenues &, ¢, 
f, and p, when not initial and not conjunct, are changed 
here to their corresponding medim, except in verbal 
terminations; thus mada-pidara (1, 2) = mata -pitara, 


' JASB., 1861, p, 387; JRAS., Vol. XX, pp, 221-68, 1869; Journ. 
Asiot., sér. vir, vol. xv, p. 121, 1890; sér. rx, vol, vii, p. 4, 1890; JRAS., 
1900, p. OBL. | 
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a genitive collective singular corresponding to Skt. *midta- = 


piter+ah* This holds good for (r, thus pudre (I. 1)= 
putra, Accordingly such a media in the inscription may 
represent an original single media, thus sada (I. be 
Skt. sadas, and bhagrae (lL 2) is from Skt. haga; or 
(since consonants are not written double in this eceinty 
a doubled media, as the 4 in bhradaba (1. 2), which = 
bhratabba, Skt. blerdtreya; or an original single tennis, 
as the din bhradaba, and as nabagra (|. 3) = napake, 
Skt. warp + he. Consecueutly, a single tenuis non-initial — 
here represents an original doubled tennis, thus TELE: 
(Ll. 2)=nattiha, Skt. naplr+-ha. Tf the words be modified 
accordingly, they appear as Sanskrit or but one step: 
removed therefrom, as shown in the italic interlineation, 
The inseription evinces Greek and ‘Persian influences, 
Artamisiya (1. 1) is Greek ; so also probably tembi (1.1) 





and Mityagu (1, 3), Hagtwna (1, 2) seems Persian; so 


also probably Kumagulya, Vagre, and Marega. 
Text 


1 Sar 20 20 10 1 masya Artamisiyasa stehi 10 41 


SmnA[vatsare] 61 misasa Artamisiyasa atehi 16 
Imena gadigrena Kamagulya pudra Vagra-Mare- 


Imena gaddikena Kamagulya putra Vagra-Mare- 


grasya iya-Khavadamri kadalayigra Vagra-Marigra- 
gasya iyd-Khavatamhi kat-dlayika Vagra- -Mariga-— 
Viharamri tumbimyei bharravada Sakya-mune éarira 
vildramhi tumbimhi bhagavata Sdleya-mune sarira 
paridhabeti 
poridha pets 


Imenn kuéala-mulena moaharaja-rajatibaja-Hoves- 
Tment kusale-mailena  meahirdja-rijjdtiraja-Hoves- 
Kasya agra-bhagrae bhavatu Mada-pidara me puyae 
kusya agra-bhdgie bthavatn Maté-pitara me piyde 


' Visarga disappearing in Prakrit. Similarly Mhagravade Saaleyer-marave 
{LY =Skt. bhagewata(h) Sikya-anune( hi). 
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bhavatu Bhradaba me Hastuna-Maregrasya puyae 
bhavatu Bhrdtabba me Hastuna-Maregasya priiyde 
bhavatu Soea me bhuya Natigra-midra-sathbhati- 
bhavatu Soca me bhaya Nattika-mitra-sambhatti- 
grana puyae bhavatu Mahia ca Vagra-Maregrasya 
kina piyde bhavatey Mahia ca Vagra-M aregaaye 
agra-bhacra-padiyatiéatn 

agra-bhaga-patiyarsarin 

bhavatu Sarva-satvana aroga-dachinae bhavatu 
bhavatiy Sorva-sattoina earoge-dacchinie bhavatu 
Aviyo-nabagra paryata-dava-bhavagra yo adra- 
Ariya-napaka  poryatto-dive-bhavake yo ddilra- 
athtara-athda-jo jalayuga saphatiga arupyata 
ontara-anda-jo jaldyuka sopphattika  arapyatta 
sarvina puyae bhavatu Mahisa en Rohana sada- 
sirvina piiyde bhavatu Mahia ca Rohan  auda- 
sarvina avasatrigana sa-parivara ca agra-bhaga- 
sirvina avagalirikdne sa-parivira ca agra-bhaga- 
padiyad)sah bhavatu Mityagasya ca agra-bhaga 
patiyandamn bhavate Mityagusyn ca agra-bhaga 
bhavatu 

bhiavatu 

Esa viharath asatiigrana (or asairyana) Maha- 
ea vihitram asamsraya (7 or dearyana?) Mahka- 
sathghigana parigraha, 

seighikana parigrala, 


Translation 


In the year 51 on the day 15 (of the first half 7) of the 


month Artemisios. By means of this vase Vagra Marega’'s 
son Kamagulya, who has fixed his residence in this place 
Khavata, inters a relic of the Lord Sakya-muni inside 
a vault within the Vagra Mariga monastery, 


By means of this meritorious foundation—inay jt (the 


ERRATA 
Page 1063, line 30, For Teke-youen read Tehe-youen, 
p. 1064, |, 3, For ehen-tch'esu read chen-teh'eow. 
p. 1064, 1. 7. For Tehe-Houng read Tehe-t oung. 
p. 1064, 1.25. For Koan-che-yin read koan, ete. 
p. 1065, 1.3. For Koan-tze-teai and Koang-fa read 
konn-tce-tani and leoune-ta, 
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relic) tend to the pre-eminent lot of the great king, the 
suzerain of kings, Hoveska! May it tend to the venera- 
tion of my parents! May it tend to the veneration of 
my brother's son Hastuna Marega! May there be purity 
for me! May it tend to the veneration of my grandsons, 
friends, and associates! And may there be a share of 
a& pre-eminent lot for the territorial lord Vagra Marega : 
May it tend to the bestowal of perfect health on all 
beings! May it tend to the veneration of all these, 
namely, the saintly king, him who has obtained the 
condition of having mastered the doctrine,’ the creature 
which is born from moisture, from a womb(?) or from an 
ege, the creature whose life is in water, the graminivorous 
animal and the incorporeal soul! And may there be 
a share of a pre-eminent lot for the territorial lord 
Rohana, all Ais household and his dependants* together 
with his retinue! And may there be a pre-eminent lot 
for Mityaga ! 

This monastery is (or wes) a gift to the Mahasanghikas 
who are teachers (or, who had no habitation f). 
. F. E. PAncirer. 


NILAKANTHADHARANI 
M. de la Vallée Poussin et M. R. Gauthiot ont publié 
dans le Journal (no. de Juillet, 1912, pp. 629 seqq.) un 
fragment de dhirani rapporte de Touen-houang par 
M. (Sir Mare Aurel) Stein. Ce document soigneusement 
déchiffré par les deux éditeurs mérite de retenir lattention, 
maleré son apparence insignifiante, Le eolophon de la 
dharani lui donne le nom de Nilakanthe. Le Catalogue 
de la période Teke-youen (Teke-youen lou), compilé de 
1285 A 1287, enregistre sous le titre sanseritde Nilakantha 
(dharani) deux ouvrages admis dans lecanon des Song, des 
1 That is, the ériraba, 
® Strictly, feminine, from Sanskrit “ovenbtet + bi. 
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Youen, des Ming (et qui figurent aussi dans la collection 
coréenne), Lun porte en chinois le titre de Ts'ien-yen 
(sien-p' koun-clhie- yin pou-swt Co-lo-ni chen-teh' eau iovnvyy, 
“le livre des formules sacrées de la dharani d' Avalokitegvara 
bodhisattva aux mille yeux et aux mille bras" (Cat. 
de Nanjio, no, 318; éd. de Tokya, boite xxvi, vol. -y, 
pp. 30°35"); le traducteur est Tehe-Houng’ (Nanjio, 
App. 11, 144), moine chinois qui traduisit quatre dhiranis 
entre 627 et 653. Lautre ost intitulé en. chinois: 
Te ien-cheou teien-yen Koan-che- yin jpou-se mou-l'o-lo-wi 
chen-king, “le livre du corps de la dharani de la. vieille 
d’Avalokitegvara bodhisattva aux mille mains et aux mille 
yeux " (Nanj., 319; éd. Tok... xxvi, 3: pp. 23-30") > Ja 
traduction est due au fameux Bodhiruci (N anj., App. ii, 
150), originaire de sud de I'Inde et qui traduisit 
53 ouvrages, de 693 4 713. Bodhiruci a traduit Ja 
Nilakanthadharani en 709. Les deux traductions repre- 
sentent le méme original, On ao trouvé de part et dautre, 
enchissée dans un cadre du type banal, une dharani tres 
voisine de la formule conservée en brahini et en sogdien 
i Touen-houang, et composée en partie des mémos éléments. 
Mais les différences sont trop fortes pour qu'on puisse 
identifier les textes. Un autre ouviage du canon chinois 
rappelle par son titre les denx preeédents: c'est le 
Trien-cheow taien-yen Koan-che-yin. piou-se hocng-ta- 
yourn—nuiny wott-ynar fa-peiwin to-lo-ni hing, “le livre 
de la dharani du camr de la grande COMPASSION sans 
obstacle, abondante et vaste, d'Avalokiteévara bodhisattva 
aux mille mains ¢t aux wille yeux ” (Nanj., 320; éd, Tok, 
xxvii, 10, 31"-36"); traduit a une date indéterminée, Bons 
ln dynastic des Tang, par RKia-fan-ta-mo originaire de 
"Inde occidentale (Nanj., App. ii, 145). Nuanjio note que 
cet ouvrage a été trés populaire en Chine depuis la dynastie 
des Song (960-1127), on y trouve une dharani qui, élle 
aussi, rappelle de pres la Nilakanthna dharani de Touen- 
hounng, mais sans étre ilentiqne.  Liédition de Core 
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a seule conservé une dhirani extraite de l'original traduit 
par Kia-fan-ta-mo et publié A part: Ts ien-cheou b'ien- 
yen Koan-tce-tsat pou-se Hoang-ta YOUCH-TRIDY thot 
ngay ta-pei-sin Co-lo-ni teh’esu-pen, “ onginal de la 
formule sacrée de la dharani du cceur de la grande 
compassion sans obstacle, abondante et vaste, d'Avalo- 
kitesvara bodhisattva aux mille mains et aux mille yeux ” 
(manque & Nanjio et aux collections chinoises: éd. de 
Toky6, xxvii, 10,30°-31°), C'est une simple transcription 
en caractéres chinois de l'original sanserit, exdeutée par 
une des gloires du tantrisme chinois, Vajrabodhi (Nanj, 
App. 11,153), le maitre du grand Amoghavajra, Vajrabodhi, 
originaire du pays de Malaya, dans Inde du sud, arriva 
en Chine aprés un voyage accidenté, coupé de stations 
prolongées, en 719; il y mourut en 732, L'original suivi 
per Vajrabodhi est absolument identique anu texte de 
Touen-houang. I] est inutile de donner une transeription 
intégrale de cet abracadabra. Il suffira de noter que le 
texte est déeoupé bizarrement en tranches irréguliéres, 
qui marquent sans doute les haltes du débit rituel. Ces 
tranches sont au nombre de 113. Le fragment Stein 
souvre, pour la brahmi, au cours de la tranche 45; pour 
le sogdien, au début de Ja tranche 42. La ligne initiale, 
marquee O par les éditeurs, a pour équivalent dans Ja 
transeription chinoise: (42) widyim, (43) dehi dehi 


fevotom (sie), (44) gemeanqaimna, (45) cihanqeumea viigama 


(sic). Au sujet des particularités graphiques signalées 
par M. de la Vallée Poussin, je note L 7 (=65) muaha- 
tripe (+i —pou-loy; 1 14 (85) mahdfdtehden: 1 15 
(87) wer (fo-tsi), 

I) est acquis désormais que la Nilakanthadhirani jouissait 
d'une faveur toute spéciale chez les bouddhistes de la 
Chine entre 650 et 750 de l'ére chrétienne. La présence 
it Touen-houang de cette dhirani, tracée en écriture de 
lInde et en ¢criture sogdienne, est une autre preuve 
de cette popularité, Le document Stein gagne 4 cette 
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eonstatation un intérét plus humain et plus réel : sa date 
aussi gagne en précision; nous avons un indice de plus 
pour la rapporter aux environs de l'an 700. 

Banik SYLVAIN LEVI, 
Aoi 9, 1912. 


THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE RrvsaMHaRA 

The latest assault on the tradition! which attributes to 
Kalidasa the composition of the Rtusamhdra is due to 
Dr. J. Nobel, who, admitting the inconelusiveness of the 
earlier* doubts expressed on the subject, seeks to disprove 
the tradition by arguments drawn in the main from the 
Alamkiragistra. As Dr. Nobel expresses in a more 
definite and precise form® than usual the arguments 
against the ascription to Kalidasa, it will be useful briefly 
to consider his proofs. 

1. In a MS. taken to China at some comparatively 
early date, and written, according to Dr. Nobel, about 
1200 a.pD", the scribe has eopied out the beginnings of 
the Kumdrusambhava, the Meghadata and the Rerghiu- 
wens and adds some obseure Aksaras which may possibly 
be rend as trayakdvyah visesa treya bivyoam, Henee it 
is deduced that the scribe desired to give the beginning 
of the Kavyus of Kaladisa and knew only three. The 
argument 1s really too preposterous to need refutation. 


* Vallabhadeva in Subldpitteatt, vv. 1074 and 1675, quotes Atnsamhdrn, 


vi, 16 and 19, a5 Kaliddsa’s. It should be noted that v, 167% is alsa 


Rilidisa’s (Kumdrasambhara, iii, 20), which strengthens the attribution, 
The fact that vv, 1708 and 1704 are quoted as anonymous has no wei git; 
no doubt they were taken from an anthology which give 400 nineties 
Buhler, Die indischen Jnschriften, p. 71, 1. 2, Kuresta, 

* og. Weber, fud. Sireyf fi, 141; Steneler, ZDMG. liv, 3%, ns &. 
Oldenberg, Der Literatur dea alten Indien, p. 217, n, 1, leaves the matter 
open, Weber, it must be remembered, at one time doubted the 
authenticity of the Mdlarikdynimitra, bat later recognized his error : 
set his fadion Literature, p. S04, n, 211, 

* 2DAMG. lavi, 275-82 

* The argument for the date is of uncertain value; for the MS. of. 
hielhorn, Academy, xlv, 405 seqq. 
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2. In Malliniitha’s commentary on Miagha's Sisupala- 
vadhe,* Mallinatha refers to himself as having explained 
a certain principle Adliddsatrayasamjivinydm, and as 
a matter of fact he has explained the principle in his 
commentaries on the Meghadiita*® and the Raghuraméa? 
But the reference to fraya here has a perfeetly simple 
sense: Mallinatha commented on three Kavyas af Kalidisa; 
he refers to this fact, and his reference gives absolutely 
no ground for the view that he held that Kalidisa only 
wrote three; Haliddsatrayasan teint means a commentary 
on three (works) of Kialidisa, not on “the three”, which 
iS & sense we must read in ab ertra, if at all. 

3. Tt is urged, though not adduced as a substantive 
ground, that the Kivya cannot be compared in literary 
merit with the admitted works of Kalidasa, I need not 
oppose my own opinion to this dictum: V. Henry, who 
quotes S, Léyi's* doubts of the Mttusam/uira, says® 
“encore lui [Kélidisa] ferait-il honneur” ; so Maedonell* 
writes: ‘Perhaps no other work of Kalidasa’s manifests 
so strikingly the poets deep sympathy with nature, his 
keen powers of observation, and his skill in depicting an 
Indian landseape in vivid colours.” In truth the repu- 
tation of the poem is not due, as suggested by Dr. Nobel, 
to its production in a comparatively unpolished age; it is 
owing to its high qualities of style and poetic conception. 

4. Walters? has argued that the Rtusamphdra displays 
a distinct fondness, later not characteristic of the poet, for 
the repetition of the same words. But to this argument 
the reply is twofold; in the first place it is utterly 
misleading to say,“ Dergleichen findet sich in Meghadita 


1! xiii, 24. For Malliniitha’s date see Keith, Bodfeman Cofaloyne, 
Appendix, p. 2a. 

= i, H, * xii, 10. * Le thédire iedien, fi, 43, 

° fee Littfrotures de ["Tade, pp. 217, 

® Sanabril Laferctire, p. oly, 

7 Phercinatimmengen in Gelonken bet den judischen Kunetdtchtern, 
Py). G see, 
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und auch in Kalidisa’s tibrigen Werken nicht, was sicher 
kein Aufall ist.” The repetition of the same word is 
never rare in Kalidasa; thus in the Uttaramezha in v, 41 
drstipitam is echoed in vy. 42 by drstir @lupyate me; in 
v. 41 wfipasyéme is followed in v. 43 by pasyantinam ; 
in ¥, 34 slanifavimubhah is followed in v. 35 by stanita- 
vacant; in v. 34 occurs suiaeee; in v. 42 sahate: 
in v. 34 gidhopagidiam;: in v, 39 gddhataptena; in 
v. 45 gadhogmabhih ; in v. 39 prefann tanund; in v. 41 
pratanusu; in vy. 29 virahadinwe: in v. 31 prutha- 
mavirake ; in v.39 whonthom uthonthitena; and in v. 40 
uthanthavivactiapadam, But it is absurd to collect 
instances; they oceur on every side, In the second 
place, even if the theory were true, the obvious explana- 
tion 18 that the Aiusanidire is an earlier and less mature 
work, and this is to some extent supported by the fact 
that the repetition in the Meghedita seems more artistic 
than in the Rtiwsanihiare, 

5. It is argued that in poetic figures the Meqhadiata is 
more advanced than the RinsamAdra. The argument is 
frankly weak, for the two poems agree substantially in 
the use of the Sabdilamkaras, such as the Yamaka and 
Anuprisa, and the Meghodite has no certain case of 
a Dipaka, while the Riwsemiira has many,’ and 
Dr. Nobel, therefore, is reduced to arguing that the 
Dipakas of the tuawy/uire are simpler than those of 
the Kuméiirnaiphiava® or Raghuvaméa? It is needless 
to labour the question of taste, in whieh I do not wholly 
agree with Dr. Nobel, but in any case it is quite un- 
necessary to claim more than that the Rinsamhara is an 
early work, Indeed, in correcting Pischel's# view of the 
relations of the Kumarasembhave and the Royvphecwoindes 
Dr. Nobel coneedes the point, for he ascribes 


: i : the com- 
pérative neglect of the Kivyn rules in the 


former work 


a 2.3, 6,255 iii, 2, 5, 20, ete. 


ev, i: ot , 
4 iw, 42; xii, 0, 1; vi, 69 


* Kultur der Gegeaurart, t vii, M1. 
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to its earlier date. But why not so treat the Htu- 
emluira ? 

Dr. Nobel prefers to lay stress on the absence of the 
figure, Arthintaranyasa, from the Afisamldre, whereas 
it is common in the Megheadita, For the stress laid on 
this criterion no ground ean be alleged: the Arthintara- 
nyasa is a figure admirably adapted for the latter poem 
with its constant contrast between the lot of the Yaksa 
and his former happiness and the misery of the Yaksa 
and the happy fate of the cloud (see e.g. Pirvamegha, 
vv. 3, 5, and 6), while it is far less appropriate in the 
Riveamhdre which lacks any such motive, nor is there 
any ground for holding that if genuine the two Kiavyas 
must be closely connected in time. 

On the other side Dr, Nobel ignores entirely the force 
of the argument from the notices of Vatsabhatti. He 
accepts the view that this poetaster copied both Kalidasa * 
and the Riusamhdira,* and he admits that they need not 
have been far distant in time. But it is really very 
improbable that Vatsabhatti should have imitated Kali- 
disa and a work attributed to Kalidasa but not Kalidiisa’s, 
though it is in spirit and general characteristics thoroughly 
in Kalidisa’s manner. And, it should be added, last but 
not least, Kielliorn, whose judgment in these matters is 
of great value, unhesitatingly treats the Rtusamhdra as 
a work of Kalidiisa. 

Indeed, the incorrectness of the whole theory can be 
seen at once if it is remembered that many great poets® 
have shown marked changes of power and form in the 
course of their careers, and that the gulf between their 
early and their late, their best and their worst work, is 

) Bahler, Die radischen Juschrifien, pp. 18, 70 seqq. 

? Kielborn, Gin, Nach. 1800, p. 253, 

® The difference between the Eclogues and Georgics of Vergil are 
much more marked, and yet their ascription to Vergil is in both coses 


beyond all doubt. Again, the poems of Catullus show a variety much 
greater than that found in the case of Kalidisa's poems, 
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often infinitely greater than that between the Riusomhdie 
and the other three Kiivyas ascribed to Kalidasa. The 
differences between the Meghadita and the Rtusamhara 
are legitimately interesting as traces of poetic develop- 
ment, but they have no value as evidence for difference of 
authorship. 

A. BERRIEDALE KEITH, 


THe STANZAS OF BHARATA 

In the Mélanges. dindianisme offerts par ses éléves 
aé MM, Syleain Lévi, Professor Edward Huber presents 
i brief paper under the title “Sur le texte tibétain de 
quelques stances morales de Bharata”, in which he makes 
an interesting attempt at shedding light on some obseure 
passages in this difficult text by consulting the Chinese 
translation of Yi-ts'ing. In criticizing Schiefner’s rendering 
of this work, M. Huber exclusively refers to his translation 
which appeared in the Memoirs of the Peteralurg Academy 
(vol. xxi, No, 7, 1875), but unfortunately overlooked the 
fact (though it is expressly indicated in the preface to 
this memoir, p. vil) that Schiefner has edited also the 
Tibetan text of this work with a Latin translation and 
a valuable glossary (fharatue Responsa tibetice ewm 
versione fatima ab Antonio Schiefner edita, Petropoli, 
1875). If M. Huber will look up this edition, he will 
no doubt recognize that this is a piece of thorough and 
ereditable work which commands respect. The text is 
eritically and carefully edited from a collation of the 
Kanjur prints of Narthang and Peking, and the Arabic 
text of Kalila and Dimna has also been utilized. M. Huber 
on his part availed himself of a copy of the Tibetan text 
made for him by a Mongol Lama in Peking after the 
Peking edition of the Kanjur, a copy which in all likelihood 
is bound to be less reliable than the edition of Schiefner. 

He who is intent on furthering the understanding of 
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this work must take regard of a good many other things. 
It is known that the story of Bharata has become part 
tind parcel of Tibetan folk-lore, and that several entirely 
different versions of it are in existence, Thus far three of 
these popular versions have been published. One under 
the title “The Ulikasittta” has been translated from 
fh manuscript of the India Office Library by A. Schiefner 
in the Médanges asiatigues, vol. vill, pp. 635-640 
(St. Petersburg, 1879); the relations of this text to the 
Replics of Bharata are pointed out by him on p. 624. 
Another more vulgar version entitled “ Hi-shang-reval-po 
and Ug-tad (i.e. 37°95"), a Dialogue”, translated from the 
Tibetan by Karl Marx, was published in JASB., vol. Ix, 
pt. i, No. 2, pp. 37-46, 1891. Thirdly, a Tibetan text 
under the name Si bier ia “ Caistra of the King 
and the Minister” is printed in the Vilelan Header, 
No. v, edited by Lama T. Ph. Wangdan (Darjeeling, 1898) ; 
here the Indian king, an incarnation of Mara, is ealled 
Ha-shan-deva, and the minister who eifects his conversion 
is Buddha himself transformed into an owl. Substantially, 
this version differs from those of Schiefner and Marx, and 
quite naturally, as the comical answers of the minister 
allow of an almost endless variation. In WAKM., 
vol. xiii, p. 223, I briefly alluded to o possible connexion 
of the Bharata series with our stories of Mulenapiegel ; 
infleed, Bharata or the minister Owl (Ulaika) is in his 
very jokes the prototype of our Fulen (Owl)-spiegel, The 
three versions here mentioned have not yet been compared 5 
of the text translated by Marx, I possess four manuscripts. 
But one important conclusion ean be reached that, in view 
of the numerous variations and devintions of these 
texts, there is a high degree of probability that also 
a plurality of original Sanskrit versions of this story has 
existed. If this, however, was the case, it 1s not necessary 
to assume that the Tibetan and Chinese translations were 
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made from exactly the same Sanskrit text, which seems 
improbable also for the reason that the two translations 
are separated by a long space of time. M. Huber takes 
it for granted that both versions have emanated from the 
same original, and therefore seeks the meaning conveyed 
by the Chinese stanzas also in the corresponding Tibetan 
verses. This procedure may certainly prove correct in 
many cases, but it must not be so in all cases. It cannot 
be made a general principle, as it is always possible that 
the Tibetan translator had «a different Sanskrit wording 
before his eyes or interpreted the passage at variance with 
the Chinese translator. Under no circumstances, however. 
must the meaning, yielded by the Chinese phrases, be 
forced into the Tibetan, if it cannot naturally be deduced 
from the Tibetan sentence. While I gladly admit that 
M. Huber has largely improved on the translation of the 
two last stanzas quoted by him on pp. 309! and 310 and 
readily accept his result, I fail to see that his new trans- 
lation on p. 307 can be deduced from the Tibetan text : 
nothing is there to justify the translations: “A liimproviste 
chitient les rois, ... & Vimproviste surviennent les 
bonnes aubaines,” Schiefner’s translation certainly is 
here capable of improvement; the last verse should be: 
“The monk ought not to think of gain.” It is quite 
manifest that in this case the Chinese and Tibetan 
translations do not follow the same Sanskrit: model. 

M. Huber (p. 309) is quite right in attacking Schiefner's 
translation of fs mjin ees by “meadow”. but he 
is not very fortunate in the explanation of the term. 
“ fitea signifie ‘ami, parent’ (bandhu) et mjii ‘cerele’ 
(varga, mandala). Il y done: ‘le riche qui a peu 
d’amis.’" There is no word rls in the Tibetan language 
with the meaning of friend; rfsa means root, and there 

' Adifferent reading of the same stanza is quoted by Sarat Chandra 


Ths, Tibetan-English Dictionary, p, Sa, which may serve as additional 
evidence for the existence of various versions of the text. 
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is a compound risa dag (fit, root and hands, ie. root 


and branches) which assames the meaning of relations, 
friend, usually in a Buddhist sense (=wupasaka). The 


Tibetan—Mongol Dictionaries render it by Mongol dri- 
sadu or orok-sadu (sadu from Skr. afidhu). The compound 
ria mpi is simply a synonym of rfae lag, and is 
explained in the Dictionary Zla-bui Od-snan, “the 
Moonlight” (printed 1838 at Peking, fol. 954), as @ndr 
aide, “a true friend”; the literal translation of the 
phrase is “the pith of the root”. For the rest, the 
word “rich” sugwested to M. Huber by the Chinese text 


only is not contained in the Tibetan; the phrase risa mite 


wit simply means “one who has few friends”, 
Finally, I should like to express the wish that M. Huber 


would give us a complete translation of Yi-ts‘ing’s text. 
The work has a certain importance for the history of 


folk-lore; in my opinion the jokes of Bharata must be 
interpreted as riddles, the solution of which is unfortunately 
placed first, If his sentences are put as queries, we obtain 
veritable riddles, and it is this very feature which has 
been so pleasing to the Tibetans and accounts for the great 
popularity of the book in Tibet. 

BERTHOLD Laurer, 


VISISTADVAITAM. 

The word visietadvaifam is strangely mistranslated 
“qualified monism ". This phrase is seareely intelligible, 
and in any case does not express the fundamental teaching 
of Ramanuja, Visistidvaitam is visistayor advaitam, 
“the identity of the two visistes.” Wisista means 
* substantive” as opposed to videsona, adjective.” Brahma 


is visista ; and Cit (individual souls) and Acit (matter) ‘ 


are as visesan to him, Now Brahma exists in two 
states, viz. in the (a@randvastlit during the periods of 


dissolution, when Cit and Acit exist in a subtle (s@sma) 


condition as his body, and in the harydvirat ht during the 
dnas. 1012. ‘a 
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periods of cosmic manifestation, when Cit and Acit, still 
forming his body, are in a manifested (shila) state. 
Thus in the former case he is sikeme-cid-acid-visista, 
qualified by subtle Cit and Acit, and in the latter he is 
sthila-cid-acid-visista, qualitied by perceptible Cit and 
Acit. The Visigitdvaitam teaches that these two Brahmas, 
these two visisfus, are one and the same being. 
P. T. Srixivas [vexcan. 


SomME NOTES ox BENGALI 

A kind footnote at p. 281 of the January number of our 
Journal emboldens me to write down a few notes on the 
development of Bengali which may interest students of 
the modern languages of India. On the title-page of his 
History of Bengali Language and Literature, Mr. Dinesh 
Chandra Sen quotes, with natural pride, the obiter dictum 
of an old fmend of his and mine to the effect that 
"Bengal unites the mellifluousness of Italian with the 
power possessed by German of rendering complex ideas”. 
Bengali is, to be sure, a supple and expressive language, 
and, spoken as it is in Nadiya for instance, it is very 
pleasant to the ear. Eut if we are to look for an 
interesting and suggestive parallel among Western 
languages, surely our choice should fall on French. If 
the Indo-European languages of Northern India are 
related to Sanskrit as the “ Latin" languages are related 
to the speech of Rome, then Bengali is quite startlingly 
like French. If Provence was one of the earliest of Roman 
colonies, the land of the donque d’oil is one of the last 
to come wholly under the Latin influence, so that people 
are still biglot in N.W. France and in the Pyrenees. 
So is it in N.E. Bengal, where Bodo dialects hold their 
own with Bengali. The word-stress, in Bengali as in 
French, is so faint that the phrase-stress (in both languages 
accompanied by an audible rise of tone) is the dominant 
feature. A result common to het) languages is that 
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verse in both is syllabic, and not divided into feet due 
to the recurrent beat caused by emphasized or lengthened 
syllables, In both rhyme seems to be a practical necessity, 
and attempts to write blank verse are only reeognizuble 
as metre by the use of intoning or some other such 
musical expedient. It has been denied, I know, that 
Bengali is one of the languages in which phrase-stress 
dominates and obscures word-stress, just as M. Paul 
Passy (a formidable authority) says that French verse 
is not syllabic, and that its rhythm is just as much 
a matter of regularly recurring beats as the verse of 
English or German. But the faintness of word-stress in 
Bengali may be made tolerably obvious by considering the 
pronunciation of words borrowed from stressed languages, 
such as Hindi or English. Dekh! (possession) is pro- 
nounced dokiol, with a level accent on both syllables, 
and santin (land) becomes jomi. In French and Bengali 
alike, several words are pronounced rapidly together, and 
the phrasal unit thus formed has a dominant syllable, 
whieh, to my hearing, is both stressed and pronounced at 
a higher pitch than the rest of the phrase. This is, 
perhaps, particularly noticeable in the so-called “compound 
verbs”, so characteristic of Bengali idiom. They exist, 
of course, in other Indo-European tongues, but Bengali 
is particularly rich in this device. A participle (some- 
times even two) is joined to a finite verb, and the combined 
phrase has a meaning different from its component parts. 
I do not think that this linguistic device is so much as 
mentioned in native vydkerans, and even in grammars 
written in English the list of such “compound verbs” 
ia manifestly incomplete. It is, of course, sometimes 
difficult to say in a given ease whether there has been 
a fusion of meaning. For instance, there may be doubt 
in the case of such a picturesque compound as se baliya 
hasila, “he having said, sat,” which means “he quietly 
said,” “he had the quiet impudence to say." 
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In grammar papers set to candidates for linguistic 
honours in Bengali, they are often required to deseribe 
the Bengali passive. Here the conscientious candidate's 
difficulty is worth stating with some particularity, since 
it is-an apt example of the different views. often held 
by native and foreign grammurians respectively. The 
native vyikerane do not so much as mention a passive 
voice, perhaps because they do not recognize any special 
verbal device exclusively appropriated to the expression 
of the passive sense. Mr, D. C. Sen is very tantalizing 
in this matter. At p. $22 of Ins History he cites as 
a “eurious specimen” of European blunders on early 
attempt by the Rev, J. Kerth to conjugate one tense of 
the Bengali passive. This attempt only differs from the 
conjugation given at p. 145 of Shama Charan Sirkar's 
well-known grammar in two points. The second person 
is made to terminate in -/@ instead of in -fe, and the 
pronoun in the third person plural lacks the honorific 
condra-vindu, The latter error is probably a misprint. 
The second person in -@ survives, I think, in Assamese 
and in N. Bengal. 

In Mr. Beamess little grammar, and in Sirkar, the 
passive construction is dma mari ydi, where mdr is 
plainly participial, as in the corresponding construction in 
Hindi. In Wenger's grammar, ond in Mr. R. P. De's 
recently published Bengali: Literary and Collogwial, the 
construction given is dmdake mara vay. Here mera has 
become a verbal noun and the subject of the verb why. 
(It may be of interest to note that this way of expressing 
the passive oecurs in Gaelic, but not, I am told, in the 
Celtic of Ireland or Brittany.) If we search books for 
examples of the construction we are handicapped by the 
fact that the passive, rare at all times, seems to be most 
commonly used of inanimate things, Henee, owing to the 
structure of the language, the most common specimens of 


the passive may be interpreted either way. But in the 
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few cases where there can be little doubt the construction 
seems participial rather than nominal, as, for instance, in 
the phrase ef galti nd thakile, anek granthakar mara 
yiiten, where the termination of the verb yaiten plainly 
shows that granfhabir is in the nominative, and mira the 
complement of the verb and not its subject. 

Perhaps we ought not to talk of a passive in analytic 
languages which have no specifie verbal inflection to 
express the passive idea. In Bengali, as in most modern 
Indian languages, the passive sense can be expressed in 
many alternative ways, some not exclusively used for that 
purpose. Thus, it is possible to say dmi mani padildm, 
“T fell beaten,” a construction which is interesting because 
it shows that médrd is still used participially, and is not, 
as shown in grammars written in English, merely a verbal 
noun. The fact that the grammars disagree may be due 
to local differences of usage, and, in any case, the nominal 
construction is probably a new development due to the 
sense that such forms as mdard are becoming verbal nouns, 

Perhaps, too, we ought to congratulate ourselves that 
Enropean grammarians have not discovered a middle voice 
in Bengali. The causal form of the verb ean be used to 
express a reflexive sense, as in the phrase fahd bhala 
tlekhdiy né, “that does not look well.” There are many 
verbs of this type which correspond to French reflexives. 
Thus, beddite = “se promener” and janmdaite often has 
the sense of “se produire”, as well as the causal meaning 
which usually belongs to its form. 

If an apology is needed for this ingenuous exposition of 
elementary difficulties, it may perhaps be found in the 
fact that grammatical discrepancies wre often duc to an 
attempt to classify Indian facts of language according to 
European grammatical terminology. This is very marked 
in the instance of the cases, so that we get such statements 
(1 am actually quoting) as “the locative is used In cases 
where in English the dative or accusative would be used”. 
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This implies that the meaning of the adhikaren case is 
normally “locative”, In the instance of primitive non- 
Indo-European languages the facts of prammar can hardly 
be expressed in European phraseology at all, as Sir Richard 
Temple has shown. In the case of such languages as 
Bengali it is perhaps safest ino lond of grammarians to 
use vernacular terms which at least do not beg doubtful 
questions of interpretation and are based on the observation 
of natives. Where the foreigner can perhaps be of use is 
in drawing attention to constructions which from sheer 
familiarity may have escaped the notice of native 


grammarians. The passive in Bengali would seem to be 


one of these. The methods of expressing the passive 
sense must needs he explained to foreigners, and perhaps 
native grammarians might like to know how the mechanism 
of the passive and of “compound verbs” strikes the foreign 
student. This might stimulate their analytic faculty, 
and thus help the foreign student to learn from his best 
masters—those who have used the language from birth. 


J.D. A. 


NOTE ON THE RAMAYANA of TuLast Das 

There is an obscure passive towards the end of the 
Ayodhya Kand of the Hindi Ramfyana, deseribing the 
malice of the god Indra, the sense and origin of which 
seem to have escaped the sole translator of that epic. 
The last Chaupéi preceding the 290th Doha! (using the 
text published by the Nagari Prachirini Sabha of Benares) 
runs as follows :— 


afa fea #fa ae Boia | afta erTe area gary | 
This is rendered by Mr. Growse thus: “Seeing this the 


Ocean of compassion amniied to himself and said, ‘Indra is 
like a dog in his ways.’ 


' (ie. the 20th Doha according to Growse's translation. In the N.P.S. 
edition itis No. 302. The verse quoted is the Inst line on p. 331L—En,] 
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The literal translation of the second half of the — 
-Chaupai is “A dog, Indra, and a young are alike”. 
This is a punning allusion to a Sttra of the gram- 
marian Panini, arTaafad (the 1sard Sfitra of 
‘the fourth Pada of the sixth Adhyaya), the meaning of 
which is that the Sanskrit words for a dog, and for the 
god Indra (Maghavain), and for a young man are all 
subject to the same peculiarity in their declension, viz, 
a change before certain case-terminations of the semi- 
vowel (q) into the corresponding vowel (a change 
technically called samprasirana). 
R. P. Dewuvrst, 1.C.8. 
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Vol. IX. Indo-Aryan languages, Central group :— 
Part I. Western Hindi and Panjabi. 
In the press. 
» I. Rajasthani oun) Printed 
Gujarati. - and 
. ID. Bhillanguages, ete.| published, 
IV. Himalayan languages, In the 
press, 

»  X& Eranian languages. The greater part im 
type. <A small portion remaining to be 
written, 

» AL Gipsy languages. This has been prepared by 
Dr. Konow, and is ready for the press. 


It will thus be seen that the Survey, save for the Intro- 
ductory volume, 15 nearly completed. Only a few months’ 
work remains, As for what has not already been published, 
the following remarks may be of interest. 

Vol. VIII covers the whole of North-Western India, and 
deals with Sindhi, Lahndi, and the Pisicha languages 
(including Kashmiri) spoken between the north-western 
frontier of India proper and the Hindi Kush. With the 
exception of Kashmiri, all the Pisicha languages have 
heen disposed of, and the section dealing with them is in 
type, Lahndi, by far the heaviest section, is completed 
except for eouple of chalects, regarding which 1t has 
been found necessary to make reference to India. Sindhi, 
which will require but a short section, has not yet been 
touched, All, therefore, of this volume that remains 
to be done is Sindhi, two disleets of Lahndi, and 
Kashmiri. x 

As regards Vol. DX (Eranian languages), two forins of 
speech remain untouched, viz. Biléchi and Ormiri. The 
latter is a most interesting but little-known language 


spoken in Waziristin. I have been fortunate enough to 


obtain excellent materials, and hope to be able to vive 
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a fairly complete account of it. I have already drafted 
a grammar and vocabulary. Although distinctly a member 
of the Eranian family, it also shows points of agreement 
with the Pisicha languages of the Hindi Kush country. 
It may here be remarked that Khétrini, « dialect of the 
Indo-Aryan Lahndi, also shows signs of similar agreement. 
The rest of this volume, dealing with the Ghalehah 
languages, Pushté, and some local varieties of Persian, has 
long been in type. 

As regards Vol. IX, the parts dealing with Rajasthani, 
Gujarati, and the Bhil languages have already been 
published. The part for Western Hindi and Panjabi has 
long been ready for the press, but difficulties connected 
with the preparation of special Oriental type have delayed 
its appearance, Part IV has lately been completed in 
MS. and gone to press. It deals with the Indo-Aryan 
languages of the Himalaya from Darjeeling in the east to 
beyond Chamba in the west. These have heen divided inte 
three languages or groups of dialects, which (proceeding 
from east to west) [ name respectively Eastern Pahiri or 
Naipili, Central Pahari, and Western Pahfri. 

These Pahari languages exhibit points of great interest, 
hoth to the ethnologist and to the philologist. In Eastern 
Pahari we have an Indo-Aryan language spoken by 
i dominant class, comparatively few in number, amidst 
& population whose speech is Tibeto-Burman. In such 
an case we should expect to find many instances of Tibeto- 
Burinan loan-words, but this does not occur to any large 
extent, On the other hand, the grammar is greatly 
influenced, and we tind this Indo-Aryan language adopting 
i svstem of conjugation and rules of syntax which are 
essentially Tibeto-Burman. For instance, as in Tibeto- 
Burinan, there is a special impersonal conjugation of every 
verb, giving an honorific sense; and the subject of «a 
transitive verb in any tense (not only the past tense) is 
put into the case of the agent. 
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Central Pahari is the language of Kumaun and Garhwal, 
_ ‘The many dialects can conveniently be grouped under the 
two language names of Kumauni and Garhwali. The 
‘speakers of Eastern Pahari call themselves “Khas”, 
and the principal dialect of Kumauni is ealled Aheas- 
parjiyd, or “the speech of the Khas-people”. The main 
cultivating population of Kumaun and Garhwal belongs 
to the Khas tribe. Western Pahdri is the name given to 
the group of dialects between Garhwal on the east and 
Jammi aud Kashmir on the west. It includes the 
vernacular language of the country round Simla. 

The tract over which Central and Western Pahiri are 
spoken closely corresponds to the ancient Sapadalaksha, 
the country from which in old times the Gurjaras migrated 
to populate North-Eastern Rajputiina (Méwat and Jaipur). 


Ne D. KR. Bhandarkar has shown that the Rajpits are the 


modern representatives of ancient Gurjaras who adopted 
the profession of arms, the remainder, who adhered to the 


tribal pastoral life, retaining the old name of “ Gurjara” 


or in modern times * Gijar”. 


The Khas tribe of the Central Pahari tract represents 


the ancient Khasas, regarding whom much has been 


b _ written, but little detinitely proved. The cultivating 
population of the Western Pahari tract calls itself — 


* Kandt "not “ Khas “; but the Kanéts are divided into 
two classes, one of which, the lower in status, bears the 


mame of “Khas”. The other class, of higher status, calls 


itself “ Rio” and claims, as the name implies, to be of 

impure Rajpit descent. 

. The language spoken in the three Pahari tracts is, 95 
is well known, connected with Rajasthani, and when the 
Pahari volume appears it will be seen that it agrees most 
closely with the dialects of North-Eastern Rajputana— 

_ Méwati and Jaipuri. But throughout there are traces of 


a ap. 
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another form of speech belonging to the North-Western 
group of Indo-Aryan languages, which I call “ Pisacha™.— 
These traces are slight in Eastern Pahari, strong in Central 
Pahari, and very strong in Western Pahari, 

The state of affairs is further complicated by the fact 
that in the extreme north-west, amongst Pisica-speaking 
peoples, in the distant hills of Swit and Kashmir, there 
are at the present day wandering tribes of Gijar cattle- 

_ tenders and shepherds, who have a language of their own 
quite different from that of the people among whom they 
dwell, This language also closely resembles the Rajasthani 
of Méwit and Jaipur. 

Although it is unsafe to base ethnological theories on 
linguistic facts, I think that when Part IV of Vol. IX of 
the Linguistic Survey is published it will be seen that 
the following theory is at least not inconsistent with the 
linguistic facts as we now observe them. 

I suggest that the earliest known Indo-Aryan or Aryan 
inhabitants of the Himalaya tract, known as Sapada- 
laksha, were the Khatas, These spoke a language akin 
to what are now the Pisicha languages of the Hindi 
Kush. They are now represented in the Western Pahari 
tract by the Khas clan of the Kanéts and in the Central 
Pohiri tract by the Khas tribe, which forms the bulk of 

5 the cultivating population. 

| In later time the Khasas were conquered by the Gurjaras. 

The Gurjaras are now represented by the Rajpits of the 
whole Sapidalaksha tract, and also by the Rio clan of 
the Kanéts, which represents those Gurjaras who did not 
take to warlike pursuits, but remained cultivators. Henee 
their claim to be of impure Rajpit descent. In Garhwal 
and Kumaun, where (for our present purposes) there are 
ouly Rajpats and Khasas, the cultivating Gurjaras became 
merged in the general Khas population, Over the whole 
of this Sapidalaksha tract the Gurjaras and the Khadéas 
gradually amalgamated, and they now speak one language, 
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mainly Gurjari, but also bearing traces of the speech of 
the original Khaéa population. 

As Bhandarkar has shown, many of these Sapidalaksha 
Gurjaras inigrated into Rajputana, carrying their language 
with them, which there developed into Rajasthani. In 
the subsequent centuries there was constant communication 
between Rajputini and Sapadalaksha, and, under the 
pressure of Mughul domination, there ultimately set in 
a considerable tide of emigration back from Rajputana 
into Sapidalaksha. These immigrants were received with 
all the prestige of the high position to which they had 
attained in the social system of the Indian Plains. The 
foundation by them of various Hill States is a matter of 
history and need not here detain us, but, from a linguistic 
point of view, the important fact is that they still further 
strengthened the Rajasthani element in the Pahari dialects. 

There remain the nomadic Gijars of the north-western 
hills, Their presence is accounted for as follows :—We 
have seen that those Gurjaras who did not take to warlike 
pursuits, but adhered to their pastoral o¢eupation, retained 
the name and social status of Gurjaras or Gijars. During 
the period in which Rajpiit rule became extended over the 
Panjab, the Rajput fighting-men were accompanied by 
their humbler pastoral brethren, and we now find a line 
of Gijar colonization running from Méwat (the “ Gujarat ” 
of Albirtini) up both sides of the Jamna Valley, and 
thence following the foot of the Panjab Himilaya, right 
up te the Indus. Where they have settled in the plains 
they have abandoned their own language and speak 
that of the surrounding population, but as we enter the 
lower hills we invariably come upon a dialect locally 
known as “Guari’. In each case this can best be 
deseribed as the language of the people nearest the local 
Gujars, but badly spoken, as if by foreigners, The further 
We go into these sparsely populated hills: the more 
independent do we find the Gijar dialect, and the less is 
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it influenced by its surroundings. At length, when we 
get into the wild hill-country of Swit and Kashmir, the 
nomad Griijars are found still pursuing their pastoral 
avocations, and still speaking the language their ancestors 
brought with them from Méwat. But even this shows 
traces of its long journey, For these Gijars, wandering 
over hills where the resident population speaks either 
Pusht6 or some Pisicha dialect, and separated from the 
Jamnai by the wide plains of the Punjab, over which 
either Lahndi or Panjabi is the universal tongue, speak 
a language which, though nearly the same as Méwati, 


also contains, like flies in amber, odd phrases and idioms 


belonging to the Hinddstani of the Jamna Valley, These 
they could not have taken from Pushts or from Pisacha. 
These are strange alike to Lahndi and Panjabi. These 
do not occur in Méwati, and they clearly show that the 
Giljars, on their way to Swat and Kashmir, must, at one 
period of their wanderings, have lived in the Jamna 
Valley. 
GEORGE A. GRIERSON, 


AN ARCHMOLOGICAL COLLECTION FOR MUNICH 

An Exhibition was held in Munich during May and 
June of this year of an interesting collection made by 
Professor Scherman, Director of the Royal Ethnographical 
Museum, in the course of a twelve months’ tour in Burma 
and India. Professor Scherman’s main object was to fill 
up gaps in the Museum exhibits, and as Burma was poorly 
represented more than half his time was devoted to that 
provinee. The result is a very fine and complete collection: 
of objects illustrating the daily life of the people— 
Burmese, Shans, Palaunge, Karens, Nagas, Kachins, and — 


others. Clothing, ornaments, arms, pottery, household _ 


and agricultural implements, musical instruments, sacred 
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utensils, and specimens of weaving all find their place for 
each of the principal racial divisions, The Todas and 
Gonds of Southern India are similarly dealt with, and 
the Jains of Ahmadabad are represented by a set of 
sacred utensils and by carvings from old temples, The 
collection also includes religious and other objects from 
Assam and the neighbourhood of the Himalayas, sculptures 
from Mathura,and embroideries and ornaments from other 
parts of India, In all there are over two thousand pieces, 
Most of them were bought with the aid of officials, 
missionaries (especially those of the American Baptist 
Mission), and gentlemen interested in ethnology; but, 
some are from the private collections of Messrs. Needham, 
Swinhoe, and C. E. Browne, and some presented by 
Sawbwas and others. | 

Among the most conspicuous exhibits are two doorways 
of glass mosaic from a ruined monastery in Upper Burma, 
a carved throne in the style of those in Mandalay Palace, 
and ja processional car containing a Buddha. One side 


“pf a room is occupied by a complete set of marionettes, 


firranged as in a Burmese operatic play, and in front of 
these i4 an entire orchestra, Less familiar objects to 
fhose living in Burma are some fine bronze drums from 
Marenni, made by Shans. There are Buddhas in every 
Aition and of every type and material, and specimens 
rping the stages of the ecire-perdit process by whieh 
4s images are manufactured. Pre-Buddhist religion 
is (well represented by copies of the remarkable carved 
figures of the Thirty-seven Nats at Nyaungu, near Pagan. 
The art of wood-carving before it became over-elaborate 
and degenerate is exemplified by specimens from ruined 
monasteries in the Upper Chindwin and Mandalay. The 
silver-work also, which fills a large case, has been chosen 
as characteristic of the Shan and Burmese art of the last 
century rather than of the more modern developments. 
There is a very fine collection of spears, swords, knives, 


and bows, and, lastly, models of boats, houses, carts, ete, 
“The uses to which all these things are put are illustrated — 
i photographs by Mrs, Scherman, selected from about 

a thousand negatives. 

The Director of the museum is an official of the 
Bavarian Government, but the expenses of the tour were 
defrayed from private subscriptions, Professor Scherman 
travelled with letters of recommendation from the Secretary 
of State and the Government of India. 

The exhibits will be stored until room is obtained for 
them in a new museum building. 


NorTes on some Suri Lives 

In the preface to the Koshf al-Mohjab, p. xvii, its _ 

author is said to have studied under Khottali and 

‘another. In Mr. Clauson’s Khulisa To'rtkh al-Baha 

 (eente, p, 698, n. 1) T have come across the name of a third 

teacher, Abu-l-Fadl al-Sahlaki, who is mentioned (Kashf, 

164) as “Shaikh Sahlagi”, and as imparting direct 

information to the author. In the Khuldisa he is stated 

to have written a work on the arcana of Bayazid, and to 

have died au. 398 whereas Dhahabi dates his death in 

\ 477. Were the earlier date correct the pupil must have 

survived the master by at least sixty years. The — 
‘ Khulaéga again mentions the Kashf in connexion with 

| Abn ‘Abd A. Muh, b. Khalaf al-Rasani, d. 4192 He must — 


gp aes alt yt alba att Fp Certs dine cu] Lay * 

| pes sate yt cles Je cae sae at ; 

eat ~ sodas ail ni coli s oe 
sae lle seal et i oll 
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he identical with the Distini (p. 164), “who found an 
excellent suecessor in Shaikh Sahlagi.” And the text 
goes on to notice the death, in the same year, of Khara- 
kaini (p. 163), who is called Rabbani, presumably an 
epithet, and to give an Arabic version of his conversation 
with Mihani, as also Kushairis account of his feelings on 
entering Kharakiin to the same effect as in the Aualis. 
The death of the author of that work does not appear to 
be noticed in the Ahulian, 

I take the opportunity of correcting some errors in the 
article which have been pointed out by one or other of 
the three Professors to whose assistance I was indebted : 
557, n. 3, read |, piled , ns in Sha‘rinis Lawilis al-Aywér, 
i, 97, penult.; 564, ult. read 28> (sc:3, and translate 
“his love was recognized, but the Deity had heen 
coqnetting with salle 506, mn. 2, ll. 2 and 3, read ai 
568, L 4 af, read de pls and. =, and 8 Ws 
transinte i= “are rare’ rae 509, n. 1, the text 18 given 
more correctly in Subki's Tababat al-Shaiyya, ii, 39, 
and, differently, Zowdbih, 1, 88; ib, penult., read Por 
570, 1.16, read Or. 49; and 572, 111, read *  Akta’ snd 
Makki disclaimed him — dx J7—those whom the Furk 


EN oe SG ce ee lat lB UG 
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mentions as accepting him are [bn ‘Ata, [bn Khafif, and 
Nasrabadhi ”. 

I may add that Nakkish (574, note) was the author of 
a Tabekat of-Siifiyya (Haji Kh. 7905); that al-Awiariji 
(572, n. 2) 1s mentioned ‘Arib, 87, |. 17; and that Muh, 
b. ‘Abd A. al-Shirizi and Ibn Bikiya, mentioned ib. 103, 
IL Gand 21, are one and the same person ; ef. ante, 556, ult. 
His death in 428 is noticed by Dhahabi, Or, 49, 1458, 

In the table: p. 581, for Kharkiini read Kharakani 
(Ansib); p. 582, the Maghribi mentioned, Muh. b, Isma‘il, 
should be followed by another, Said b. Sallim (aalf, 
p. 158), d. 873 (Sulami, 111", and Dhahabi, Or, 48, 135°). 
And itis probable that the preceding Ibn al-Kiti should 
be read Ibn al-Ghiti (from the Ghita of Damascus), for 
the name appears thus m the ital al-Lwme' (BM. Or, 
7710, 148a, 4), in a version of the Aashf story (pp. 408-9) 
of the young man’s sudden death on the “audition” of 
averse. In the Lwme’ it is Dukki who is walking with 
Tbn al-Ghiti at the spot mentioned, and the young man 
adjures the girl to repeat the verse, not for his own life's 
sake, but for that of her master. The “change” in the 
verse seems to be in respect of colour— .jJ5—and on 
hearing it the youth exclaims $ asl = Le al, las 
_2i> and dies, A somewhat similar tragedy, but without 
a Sf environment, is told by Jahix as having taken 
place at the court of ‘Abd al-Malik b, Marwan, or of one 
of his sons (sec Mas‘idi, Prairies d'Or, vii, 225, and 
Ibn Khall., de SL, u, 406). The death there was self- 
inflicted. but the Caliph 's conduct may have been the model 
for the impulsive proceedings of the singer's master here. 

I have found the Ava) al-Lumea* quoted for a Siti 
there mentioned, Abu-l-Taib Ahmad b, Mukatil al-Akki. 
in the Ansif of Samitini, Gibb Facsimile, 3965, 2 af. 
a volume which may, by the time these lines are in print, 
have actually reached the public’s hands, 

H.-F. A. 


nas, 1912. 7 
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THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE Kiran AL-Luwa‘ 


In his.“ Notes on some Safi Lives” published in the 
last number of the Journal, Mr, Amedroz refers (p. 554, 
nm 1) to my forthcoming edition of the famous Arabic 
treatise on Sifism by Abi Nasr al-Sarrij of Tus. Only 
two MSS. of the Aild al-Lume are known to exist. 
One of these belongs to Mr, A. G, Ellis, who has kindly 
placed it at my disposal: it is dated 683 a.n., is carefully 
written, and has been collated throughout, as appears 
from the numerous corrections in the margin. The second 
MS. lias recently been acquired by the British Museum 
(Or. 7710). Its date is much earlier, namely 548 a.H., 
and it represents an older recension of the work. 
Although the two texts agree closely with each other, 
their variations being generally unimportant, the rule 
seniores priores applies to manuscripts as well as to 
men; and I should not have decided to make Mr. Ellis’s 
eopy (A) the basis of my edition if the British Museum 
codex (B) were what Mr. Amedrox says it is—* a complete 
and legibly written MS." The description, however, is 
seriously misleading. Compared with A, which itself is 
not complete, B is defective to the extent of more than 
a third part of the whole text: of the 193 folios in A, 
72 are wanting in B. The single lacuna in A eovers 
six chapters (probably between ten and fifteen folios) 
which B, unfortunately, docs not supply. B is legible 
ee except where it has been damaged by worms, 
but A is in far sounder condition and is also more 
correct. I will add, for the benetit of anyone who 
may wish to peruse or consult the only copy of the 
Kitab al-Luma* at present available, that the pagination 
und order of the text are in hopeless confusion. The 
eorrect order is given in the second column of the 
following table, which also shows what portions of the 
text are missing :— 


THE BUSHELL BOWL 1091 
A B 
A, fol, la, 1L 2-10. EB, om. 
A. fol. lo, IL 10-16: B, fol. 3a, I. 1-11. 
A. fol. la, L 17—fol. 54, 1. 7. B, om. 


A, fal. 54, L. 7—fol. da, 1. 9, 

A, fol. (a, |. O—fol. 104, L 1. 

A, fol. 106, 1. 1—fol. 164, 1. 1. 

A, fol. 164, 1. 1l—fol. Via, |. i. 

A, fol. 17a, 1. 4—fol. 320, L 7. 

A, fol. te, J—tol, 414, lL 1h. 

A, fol. 414, 1. 15—fol. §3, Inst line, 
A. fol. (26, 1. I—fol. 623, penult. 
A, fol. 634, lnst-line—fol. 684, 1 10. 
A. fol. G44, 1, lo—fol. Ga, 1 12 
A, fol. (a, 1. 12—fol. 154, I. &. 

A, fol. 954, L S8—fol. 1054, 1. 1 

A, fol. 1054, 1. 12—folL 108), L @ 
A. fol. L084, 1. 2—fol. le, 1. 16, 
A, fol, 100%, L. 16—fol. 1004, 1. 12. 
A, fol. 1008, L 18—fol. 1124, 1. 8, 
A, fol. 112), |. 9—fol. 1134, L 4. 

A, fol. 1194, L §—fol. lida, 1. 7. 

A, fol. I14a, 1. 8—fol. 1154, 1. 4. 

A, fol. 114, 1. 5—fol 11fa, L 19. 
A, fol. L1fa, penolt.—fol 1474, L 2 
A, fol. 1474, 1. 2—fol. 1534, 1. 18, 
A, fol, 16a, L 15—fol. 1720, 1. 8. 
A, fol, 1720, . &—fol. 172), 1. 10, 


A, fol, 172), L 10—fol, 173a, last line. 


A, fol. 1734, last line—fol. 1784, L 2. 
A, fol. 1780, 1. 3—fol. 1954, 1. 4. 


B, fol. 34, 1, 1—fol. 4a, bast line. 

EB, om. 

B, fol. 44. 1: I—fol. 15a, lost Line. 
B, om. 

B, fol. 154, 1. I—fol. 43a, last line. 
B, fol, 604, lL. 1—fol. 87h, 1. 7. 

B, om. 

B. fol. 874, L 8—fol. fq, last Hine. 
B, fol. 434, l. l—fol. 2c, lost line. 
B, fol, 684, L 1—fol, G00, Inst Tine, 
E, om. 

B, fol. 904, lL. 1—fol, 1004, L. 1. 

B, fol. 2330, L. 6—fol, 238a, Inst: line, 
B, fol. 2304, L 1—fol. 241e, last line. 
B, fol. 2384, 1. 1—fol. 230m, Inst line, 
B, fol. G24, L. l—fol. 684, last line. 
B, fol. H4, lL. l—fol. 56a, last line. 
B, fol. 2414, 1, 1—fol. 2420, last line, 
B, fol. 524, 1, 1—fol. S49, last: line. 
RB, fol. 566, 1: I—fol. G20, lash Hue. 
B, fol. 13.a, last line—fol. 19la,L 4. 
B, fol. 1006, 1. 2-—fol. 1229, L 10. 
B, fol. 19 1a, L 4—fol. 230e, Inst line. 
B, om. 

B, fol. 230, 1. l—fol. 2329, |. 6. 
B, fol. 1220, 1. 10—fol. 131a, penult, 
B, aim. 


Rersxsoip A. NICHOLSON, 


THE BusHet. Bow. 
Mr. L. GC. Hopkins in deciphering the inscription of the 
Bushell Bowl, now in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
(JRAS., 1912, pp. 459 t.), finds considerable difficulty in 


explaining the character 4%, No. 245. 


It seems to me 


that there is every probability of its modern form being 
iH or WY, which according to Giles’ Dictionary (edition 
1911), 11265 and 11269, signifies “a caldron; a tripod, 
or a four-footed vessel, of bronze, with two ears; a 
sacrificial vessel, regarded as an emblem of Imperial power; 
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henee, the empire”. Of course, to use Mr. Hopkins’ own 


words, such an equation does not satisfy the conditions, 


for neither the Bushell Bow] nor the San Shih P’an can 
properly be styled a ting any more than a 7, li, at least 
as far as modern Chinese is concerned. But we have to 
base theories on facts, not interpret facts to fit into theories. 

Ii Mr. Hopkins is correct, and the thing referred to in 
the inseription as having been “completed” or “made” 
is our very bowl, then it would be well to point out the 
fact that ting is not necessarily a tripod, although 
commonly denoting such in present-day language, but 
may include even to-day, and perhaps much more so in 
the seventh century 8.C., sacrificial vessels of other shapes. 
There is a play of words in this sentence, which may 
have induced the engraver to use these characters. 3g. 
if Mr, Hopkins reads the character correctly, of which 
he himself shows some doubt, has also the meaning of 


* original, to originate ", ete, and fing that of dynasty “, 


quite enough to tempt any Chinese seribe. Cf 9 JM or 
we WN,“ to establish a dynasty ” (Giles), 

If, on the other hand, Professors Giles, Chavannes, ete., 
are right, and the bowl is “a fake”, then it is quite 
probable that the inscription of the bowl is a copy, more 
or less true, of another inscription, the original perhaps 
having been cast or engraved on the fing mentioned. 

But the most probable version appears to me to be that 
the inscription on the Bushell Bowl recounts the deeds 
and rewards of that Prince of Chin. Among the 
distinctions bestowed on him by the king is a ting, 
which beside its intrinsic value probably had some 
symbolical meaning. 

On the whole, the arguments of the “iconoclasts" carry 
more conviction, and it is certainly awkward to base an 
entire theory on a letter admittedly in dispute, or rather 
not deciphered yet at all. 


H. Grprericu. 
Trestsin (Cuma), 
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NOTE ON THE ABOVE 

TL have read with interest Mr. Gipperich’s comments on 
my article on the Bushell Bowl. The diffeulty with 
regard to the identification of character No. 245 with 
tiny, a caldron, is that, though ancient examples of that 
character are very numerous, there is among them no 
known instance of our form. Hence I dared not treat 
the latter as fing, for, as Mr. Gipperich remarks, “ we 
have to base theories on facts, not interpret facts 
for characters] to fit into theories.” 

Tam not in any doubt as to the preceding character Jp, 
yian, But it is uncertain, perhaps, whether its sense in 
this passage is “original” or “ great”. 

I am not sure whether Mr. Gipperich supposes me to 
base my belief in the genuineness of the Bow! and its 
inscription on the sentence under discussion. However, 
I formed my opinion long before these few characters 
eame fully to light. 

L. C. Hopkins. 


GINGER, ETC. 


l. In his note on the Indian names for “ ginger” 
(ra, pp. 475-6) my friend Professor Hultzsch concurs 
with me in disconnecting the form fwnfht, as regards its 
etymology, from the various forms of sriga(verc), vipa, 
ete. As he does not mention the proposed derivation of 
sunthi from *stestt, which was included in my note (1905, 
pp. 169-70), he will no doubt permit me to reeall 
attention to it, more especially as I understand him to 
accord it his approval. It is contirmed, as he points out 
to me, by the fact that the ordinary Tamil designation 
fuklu is elearly derived from the Sanskrit equivalent 
Suake, “dry,” antithetic to drdraka, “fresh ginger.” 

2, A number of Sanskrit poets bear names ending in 


oka, eg. Bimboka, Gaigoka, Gepoka, Miigoka, Nathoka, 
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Niloka, Pundroka, Siddhoka, Vatoka, Yoqoku., Aufrecht 
has made a list of them in one of his MSS., and they 
will be found seattered in the pages of the Catalogus 
Catalogorwm, One of them, however, Mulloka, is omitted 
as not having written in Sanskrit; he is perhaps the 
oldest, being author of one of the verses in the Sapfa- 
fatakea of Hala. 

We may suggest the following explanation of the suffix. 
The poet Amar is frequently cited by the variants 
Amearaka, Amarukea, and Ameritha (see Professor Simon's 
edition of the Satake, pp. 16 sqq.). Amara will, there- 
fore, be a Prakrit derivative from Amaral by loss of 
the &, which has subsequently been reappended in 
Amurika, just as our word sclt-cellar contains the word 
for “salt” twice. Similarly, Vatoka, ete, represent an 
original kose-form Vitedu, ete, reduced to Vito, ete., and 
again reamplified to Vitoka. If, however, I am invited 
to particularize the dialect in which the change -ahuh 
—itii— <- was thus early completed, [ must for the 
present respectiully decline. 

F, W. Tuomas. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Katwaka Samniti, Book III. Edited by Leorop vox 
Scuroeper. Leipzig, 110. 

The appearance of the third book’ of the Samhita 8 
welcome as at last affording us the actual text of the 
whole of the Kafthaka. It is true that the Mantras have 
already been utilized for Bloomfield's Vedie Concordance, 
and that the material of the Mdfhaba has heen extensively 
used and communicated by Weber in his varions works, 
but it is impossible to rely with full econtidence on anything 
short of the fulltext, and for it, edited with his wonted 
care and accuracy, we are indeed grateful to Professor 
von Schroeder. The work of editing 1s in many ways 
particularly unsatisfactory, for apart from the paucity of 
MSS. and the character far from good in many parts 
of the text, there can be little doubt that the Cathake 
tradition was often not a good one, and the most faithful 
restoration of the text may yet result in « reading which 
comparison with other Samhitas shows to be inferior. 

Weber's work has rendered it difficult to extract any- 
thing new as regards subject-matter* of general interest 
from the Kafhake, and interest therefore centres in the 
syntactical side of the text. As in the other two books, 
the striking feature of the predominance of the narrative 
imperfect is continued ; there are some 370 cases of this 
usage. Against it is hard to set any narrative perfect at 
all, The hownal use of the perfect is the present sense, 
seen in dia, veda, vidma (xxxii, 4), vidus (xxxi, 15), 

| For a review of Books i and ii see TRAS. 1010, pp, 517 seqq., and 
ef, 1909, pp. 14 seqq. 

2 Bhangasravas in a Mantrm in eure = may be compared with 


Bhaigyudravas, Toittiriya Aranyrka, +i, 5 : A paatambea Sramta Satrn, 
xvi, 6.4. That rain falls most on eeerrtitne i nsecrted im xxxVvi, 7. 


ie 
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jagrhus (xxxvi, 6); prdpus (xxxvi, 6), wivydee (ibid., 
dadrée (xxxvi, 1), vidddhira (xxxv, 19), Lheite (xxxii, 14), 
dddhidra (xxxvii, 16), The transition froma present to an 
historical use is seen in cases like atha ha smaha (xxxii, 
2,7): the sense is not a past, as has been erroneously 
held, it is the present, for the dictum remains a dictum 
even if said in the past’; but another form of the same 
use is seen more markedly in vidam cakdra (xxxii, 2) and 
wrdicn (xxxiv, 17), which is followed by hat ema vai pibati 
and abravtt; these eases, indeed, seem to indicate the mode 
by which the perfect became used in the prose of the 
Brahmanas as a narrative form2 Besides these, in the 
prose I have not found a ‘single case of the narrative use 
of the perfect. 

The aorist is never, of course, used in a narrative sense. 
[t occurs very seldom except in Mantras, where it is very 
common (eg. asadan, xxxi, 10; arutsmahi, xxxiii, 1; 
dhausuh, xxxii, 4; vyakrameta, Xxxll,5; aydheus, xxxvi, 
6; perikrameta, xxxvii, 16; askan, xxxiv, 17) in the 
usual sense of a proximate past. In the prose its use is 
almost in these books contined to the sense approaching 
that of a present which is so common in the Maitraiyant 
Samhitd. Clear examples are akran (xxxii, T), aarahit 
Ghid.), dpan (xxxiii, 2), arwtsata (ibid,), akrksat (xxxvi, 
11), agat (ibid.), abhat (ibid), agan (xxxvi, 13), aya 
(ibid.), abhiivan (xxxvi, 14), akrate (ibid.), adhita (xxxvii, 
16), abrta (ibid.), akor (xxxvii, lv). They tend to occur 
in groups, and they are rather unusually frequent for the 
Kathaka, 

The imperfect shows practically no variation from the 
narrative use; in conjunction with the past passive 

Ct Aawsitali Arihmana, vii, 6: yo cd fata donechati tasya wl 
nirigania ii ia emidAn, if Muir, Sanabris Texts, ji?, 328. is right in 


tnking this as m quotation. If not, it iN ustrutes xxxiv, 17, a8 abrarié 
follows, 


* See e.g. Aifarcya Bridhnians, viii, 29 - JRAS, 1900, p. 1); 1072, 
p. 724. 
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participle! it gives a suitable expression for the condition 
resulting from the action of the verb, as in pruvisfisit 
(xxxi, 4), srel@ dean (xxxv, 20), saqnyetli dean (xxxvii, 
14, and often), ete. In xxxvii, 1 the form aserat is, of | 
course, to be regarded not as an imperfect of #r (which in 
the Veda is of the third conjugation) but as an aorist, — 
which alone gives the correct sense, 

In the use of the moods there is little to remark ; in 

xxi, 4is read: yu evam vidvdn bhrdtrvydndm madhye, 
‘wisdiya yojeta yivento aye bheritreyad yoy idyudhindm 
upasravanti team indriyam viryam vriikte; and in 

xxxi, 5: ydved ei devatd loimeyeta tivad asyd dhuteh 
prathate; it would be unwise here to see the indefinite, 

for the change to the indicative is too slight to justify our 
keeping the text; see, for instance, the change which the 
editor has made in xxxi, 7 and xxxiv, 1 in the readings 
pravrjyele and sarypadyateti of the Chambers’ MS. 

In xxxii, 2 the teacher Kapivana is credited with the 
sentence im uw sa yajela yo gam iva yajynam na duhe, 

“a but in this ease also we cannot fully rely on the text. 

| In xxxiii, 5 we have tet hutes sé dhoksyati yay dvdidasa- 
~~ keetee upestdeyuk, where the future is well adapted to 
- bring out the sense; it is noteworthy that this sequence 
A, is decidedly rare; the Twittirtya, vii, 5. 3. 1, has the: 
a indicative. In xxxiv, 2 yestig diksilandim pramt- 
5 yate is followed once by two, once by one, optative, — 
and the optative seems to be required in that clause also, 
On the other hand, in such eases as xxxiv, 3, yody abrifam. 
= upthareyur anyak kritewyah, the optative is justified by 


wt the fact that the apodosis is equivalent to an optative 
7 of direction, which can of course always be used with an 
7 optative in the protasis. The optative is also in place in 
A’ , . 

4 | ! This form is very frequent, and it occurs not rarely without » finite 
£ verb, but it never has the narrative sense os in later Sanskrit. It 


expresses the state as existing in the present when no verb is used, 
e.g. ete xxxi, 16: see Reith, ADMG. Inti, 345, 349, 
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eases like xxxiii,5 with yathd and no verb in the apodosis, 
but only fat. The optative occurs also in cases like xxxv, 
17: sh yad dnista wdedydd vichittir evdsye ed, an instance 
which is important, as it shows us the origin of the 
Inorganic se yadi, which is found not only in the 
Satapatha Brihinana and the Baudhdyana Srauta Satra, 
but sporadically elsewhere. 

Of other verbal forms may be noted the use of the 
future participle, which occurs not only very often 
participially ? but is also frequently used with an auxiliary 
verb in the sense “mean to do”, as in xxxv, 16: dadyad 
with (deksind) (lisya n hhevati: other examples are 
ajamisyad bhavatt (xxxi, 10), nirvepsyan bhawati (XXXi, 
15), yuksyomdnas sydit (xxxii, 7), and qrahigyan sydt 
(ibid.). The use of + with the participle in the sense of 
continuous action is frequent, io, XXX, 4, 7,8: xxviii, 1. 
The intinitive is not common, and usually occurs with 
ifeard and a form in “toh, as in xxxii, 5: there are 
also found punk apikariah (xxxi, 15), purd pracaritok 
(xxxiv, 17), @ vardiloh (xxxti, 7), @ tamitoh (xxxvi, 13); 
udgamam nisuknot in xxxvi, 8 may be set beside the 
use of hantum wpaplayata (xxxvi, 10) and arhati with 
wrnetum (xxxvi, 13) and aptwem (ibid. 14); more interesting 
are the rare usages nilicuritavai (xxxvi, 5) and vi 
grakitavas (xxxiti, 4). In avapdadid abihhet (xxiii, 6) 
the intinitive is riven “ip nnd # simple nown used instead. 

Tn two cases a curious usage is found: in xxxiv, 2 the 
text runs: sa isvara papiyan bheveti, and in xxxvii, 14: 
igeera wh cbhicaro ‘sintak: in both eases bhavitoh and 
cbiiecapitoy sgrorest themselves Almiest, irresistibly as the 
correct versions, and if the text is correct the na pes Are 
really only illogical developments, 

OF interest are the Ad@thake variants of the following 
passage: in xxxi, 7 we read névindante VAST any Tees yet 


Leg. xxxii, 7: xxxvii, 11; ef. Keith, Cfassien? Gomrterty, v, 128. 
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kritram marksyameaha* iti, and following that: abravid 
thom vas tam. janisyami yasmin yajhasya kriram 
mirksyadhen (misprinted “diya) va. The construction 
in the two cases really illustrates the difference between 
the direct and the indirect, and the single i must be that 
which ends the quotation abravit# 

In case construction there is little noteworthy: brit is 
used with the genitive in the sense of “claiming to 
be the descendant of " in xxxi, 15; the accusative with 
anirdihubak in xxx, 6 follows the positive construction ; 
the older use is seen in sastis trini ca Sotdni in xxxiii, 1. 
A curious case is xxxiv, 17: yajia rdhyate yasyatvam 
viduso yusyoivam vidvan bralumd bhavati, and xxxvii, 17: 
yasyoivay vidugo ayasyoitp vidrdn stomabliqair 
brahmd bhavatt vastydn bhavati, where the relative is 
eanght up again in an illogical but intelligible manner. 
Vayosia. viryavatiomeh occurs in xxxvii, 14, and the 
concord in frakma ea heatram ea sayinjan kavoli in 
xxxvi, ll is noteworthy. “aya evaineed 
yisndim korots is read while the Kapisthala, xivii, 1, hos 
eniye: the only justification of the text is to take it that 
endd represents the real object and risnd is in apposition, 
in which case the text is no doubt correct. The use of 
a neuter predicate is not rare: nedistham oceurs both with 
a masculine (xxxiy, 3) and a feminine (at ha pifFudm 
nedistham) (xxxvi, 11) Particular interest attaches to 
the Mantra citation justaj justatard panydl panyatari, 
in xxxii, $, where the Moitrdyant Seayhita, i, 4. 1, has 
pinydt panyatard, for it decides detinitely the question 
raised above® whether in such eases the objeet of 
comparison is expressed by a noun or an adjective. 
In xxxvii, 14 von Schroeder corrects pravla(yo)eyathitam 


In .xxx1i, 1: 


ied manyele into prevlayavyathita, following Professor 


' The Aqpisfiala points to mirGeyimakd os the reading, an in 
Maitriyint SomAsi, iv, 1. 9 (see above, JRAS, 1910, pm. 157). 
' CL JRAS. 1010, p. 1320. * Keith, JRAS. 10, p. 430. 
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Caland; but he ignores the fact that the St. Petersburg 
Dictionary quotes for the accusative the Katha Upanised, 
Hi, 19: hates cen manyate hatam and panditam 
manyamanah from that Upanisad and the Mundaka, 
and that the accusative is probably to be found in the 
Aitarey Aranyuke, ii, i, 40 

It is not at all clear in what way the editor takes the 
phrase in xxxvi, 7: te bruvan kosya vahedam geo bhawita 
kaaya vd pacateti, The subject seems clearly from the 
next clause to be odana, and the future in bhuawitd seems 
to call for a future used passively? in pacifa. The only 
objection to this is that pae is normally used without the 
“intermediate ¢" and that pakta is therefore to be 
expected. But the rules as to the use of ¢ have, of course, 
no fixed value, and the reading pacateti seems difficult 
indeed to understand, though, of course, it may be 
a vocative. 

In the use of the particles there is little to note: ma 
occurs without a verb in xxxi, i: the following verb, 
rdiyisam, being the positive while ma has a sense 
supplied thence; api iio vat occurs as beginning a sentence 
in xxxii, 2 and after efad in xxxii, 20: ha ema vai oceurs 
in xxxiv, 17 with the present pibeti, following on efad 
ha wt writen Vdsisthas Sdtyahavyah: the sense is nob 
really a mere simple equivalent of the past ; the dictum, 
as noted above, is persistent, and the following clause 
expresses the custom of the sage on which the dictum was 
based. In xxxiv, 17 wta—nlt nu is found: both teat 
(xxxvi, 6) and fede occur. In xxxvi, 1 is found na hi 
posovo net bhiiijanti, 

Mention may also he made of phalikr? found in xxxi, 4, 
and of the Mantra form (xl, 4) manmaldbhavantim, which 
the editor needlessly changes to malimalabhavantim, 

1 See Koith’s ed., p. 242, 


* See Speyer, ZDMG. Ixiv, 316 seqq. 
2 Whitney, Samadbriz Grammer, $ 1101 
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following the Twittirtiya Samhita, i, 4. 34. But the 
variant has frequent parallels" in eda es cases. 
The Mantra material offers less of detinite interest, as 
it is of very varying character and age, lacking the 
distinctive unity of the prose. In xxxiv, 5 the constant 
confusion® of first persons singular and plural is illustrated 
by the lines— 
yadi jdgrad yddi svdpna énamsi cakrma vaydm 
siryo ma tismad énaso visvan muneaty dmhasah. 
In xxxviii, 9 the mixture of nominatives and the vocative 
_Indre following them with avata is noteworthy. In v, 6. 
15, after rolram asi Srotram mayi dhehi comes dyur asy 
ayur me dhehi, and here, following Tuittiriya Samhita, 
vi, 5, 19, 2, the editor sug@ests mayi for me, but that is 
needless, for me is perfectly g good syntax with dha* and 
‘interchange of cases is not at all rare’ An excellent case 
is Mahabharata, xiii, 4533: adhveryave duhitaram dadaiu 
chandoge va caritubrahmacarye, 
In v, 9. 2 there is a very curious form: two animals — 
are named as offered to Tvastr, a chagalah halmdaah and 
a kikidivinidignyah, while in the Tuittirtya (v, 6. 22) 
there are three mentioned, a kikidivi anda vidigaya being 





+ two. The compound is a monstrosity and difficult to 
4 understand : a masculine singular Dvandva is a rarity, 
if if not unknown; it is denied for this period by 


Wackernagel,® but the denial is not absolutely certain : 

ih ukgavasa occurs twice as a masec. sing. in the Toiffiriya 

Samhita (ii, 1. 7. 2, 6) and the version “Stierkalb” of 

_ the St. Petersburg Dictionary is for once not followed by 

i — Monier-Williams, In point of fact, the same text (ii, 1,4 4) 
. 
: 


1 Whitney, Sanskrit Graminor, $1193. oy 
‘i ® Bee e.g. semises Samhita, iti, 5. 4. 2, as against Maitrdyep} 
. Sambhitt, i, 4. - 
., 5 2 Seo St. cata Thetionary, iil, $02. | 
4 See Reith, JEAS, 1010, p. 465; Oldenberg, ZDMG. Ixili, 287, 283. 
4 Altind, Gramm. IT, |, 105. 
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has whyaeuset as a compound, meaning beyond all doubt 
“ox and cow’, and the temptation to accept the same 
version is strong for the singular. Possibly also another 
ease of a non-neuter Dvandva is concealed in the strange 
ithsropelett of Satapathe Srdhmoane, xn, 4 4. 6, which 
is to the St. Petersburg Dictionary doubtfully, but to 
Bohtlingk ' and Monier- Williams certainly, “ein zeugangs- 
unfahiger Stier", but to Eggeling a “cow longing for 
the bull”. 

The forms revealed have been nearly all used by Weber 
and by Whitney: varigu in v, 4. 4 gives support to the 
tradition of the Naighantuka, i, 13, and the conjecture 
hiedrasyoa inv, 6.3 is perhaps legitimate, as hivdra is 
recorded in the Amarakosa, i, 2.3.12 In xxxv. 7 bha@pati 
retains the account postulated ‘by Panini, vi. 2, 192 
Dyaurdah in xxxix, 9 is strange * but clearly traditional ; 
keutsammbddhamdindk in xxxiii, 3, which is geet to 
Leutsambadhak in Taittiriya Samhita, vii, 4. 11. 2, is of 
very remarkable character, and is probably sonnet 

One of the. many corrections of the text has a special 
interest: in xxxi, 7, for 4o matishus at purodigak the editor 
reads yo, which is borne out by the Kapisthala Samhita 
(xlvii, 7) and by the Mailrdyani Somhita (iv, 1.9), which 

1 Bohtlingk agrees; Eggeling renders “ bullock" in Satepetha 
Brdhmdan, i iv, 6.1.0, Cf. possibly yoyeteema in Tuittiriya, vil, 6. 1S. 

* But Hirara may eqqually well be mercly a variant of bibora 
(Mavriyant Samhitd, G. L. 11), “cart pole" 3 for « and 4, see 
Wackernagel, [, 153. 

2 Wackernagel, I], i, 265. The form fafirays found here for the 
poltkoya of the Meitrdyant, iii, 14. 2, 6, Enfipaya of the Vijasaneys, 
xxiv, 25, and bwihoye of the Taittiriya, v, 5, 18, is probably « mere case 
ef a blunder; the original was pulikays or kufipaya, and a corrector 
inserted ri (or vier versa), with the result: that it hos ousted the syllable 
ka or po; a similar case of a correction being treated as part of the text 
is found in the Aojpngthala Somlitd, xxviii, 8, where fofdya corresponds 
to faya (Tuittiriya, iv, 7. 3) or fdya (Adifhake, xviii, 8), meaning perhaps 
+ ploughshare “. 

* Wackernngel, II, i, 47. 


* Thid, 194; not only is such a compound unknown to early texts, 
hut the sense requires the participle to be passive. 
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has yitha matiske evijn purodigeh, This helps to contirm 
the conjecture of Geldner! in the Bisastainya legend in the 
Aitarey Bralemaya (v, 30, 10, 11) of bisdina steno api yo 
juldira for so, which in turn is supported by the Mfaha- 
hhdrate (xiii, 94. 10) yas fe harets puskeram, 

In the critical note to xxxix, 13 Weber has been over- 
looked : he suggested Aasto for hastan- 

A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


Gantt KA Itinis, A Hisrony or MaTHematics. First 
part, Arithmetic. By MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA SUDHAKAR 
Dvivenr. Benares: Prabhikari Printing Works, 1910. 
pp. 207. Price Rs. 2. 

This is a small work written in Hindi by Sodhikar 
Dvivedi, the well-known mathematical professor at the 
Giovernment Sanskrit College, Benares. It appears from 
an incidental allusion to have been composed about the 
year 1902, but has been published after his death, which 
happened in 1910, Though styled a history, the term 
history cannot properly be applied to it, for it does not 
attempt to deal with the subject historically; yet much 
inathematical history is introduced into it. It aims rather 
at giving an account of arithmetic, with concise notices of 
all eminent mathematicians and their discoveries and 
inventions in this field. The tirst quarter of the book 
sets out the various systems of numerical notation that 
were employed in former times in different countries, so 
leading on to the Arabie system now In universal use, 
and discusses the conventions adopted for expressing large 
numbers and the terms selected in Indin for the highest 
numerals. The next half of the book deals with the 

i 20M, ixv, 300i, 307: cf. Charpentior, ADMG. levi, 45; Oldenberg, 
NOGW, 1912, p. 184: the chifitiom raeetdhi of the Adereya confirma 
the seoorl version of the MoAdbAdrata (ZADMG. lxiv, 74) and the 


Hitaajdiaba, 
= fuel, Stef. tii, 405. 
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processes of addition, subtraction, etc., with squares and 
cubes, and their roots, fractions and decimals, arithmetical! 
signs, prime numbers, series, magical squares and figures, 
and logarithms. This discussion is more philosophical 
than practical, as befits the author's aim, and he endeavours 
to explain how each of these branches of arithmetic was 
developed by various mathematicians and the theorems 
that they discovered or propounded. He explains how 
the English terms “decimal” and “logarithm” were 
wittily Hinduized in the forms dadama-lava and laght- 
vilctha. In the last quarter are contained a notice of 
Vedic arithmetic, a list of the Sanskrit names of the 
numerals and their synonyms, succinct biographical 
accounts of the principal persons mentioned in the book, 
arranged alphabetically, and o full index. 

The book should be of real value to Hindi students. 
The language is generally simple and plain, though not 
always so when the author, in explaining some process or 
theorem, introduces terms or symbols that belong more 
properly to algebra. His treatment of the higher portions, 
and éspecially of the theorems, indicates the hand of 
a devoted mathematician, and presumes a good acquaint- 
ance with algebra and even some trigonometry on the 
students part. The historical information is very con- 
siderable; it appears to be generally accurate, and is 
often highly interesting, and that regarding Indian 
mathematicians should be useful to English students. 
The only salient blemishes are that the author, not 
being « literary scholar, has at times transcribed ancient 
and modern European names into strange Hindu formes, 
as “Cyrene” into Siren, “ Enler” into Valor and so on. 
Had he lived to publish this work, he might have revised 
the names with the help of some English friend, 


F. E: P. 
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A MAsvaL or THE KAsumini Lanevagr, comprisine 
GRAMMAR, PHRASE-BOOK, AND VOCABULARIES. Vol. 1: 
Grammar and Phrase-book. Vol. Il: Kashmiri— 
English Vocabulary. By Grorce A. Gnriersow. 
Oxford : at the Clarendon Press, 1911. 12s. 

Sir G, A, Grierson has laid the first foundation of 
a scientific study of the Kismiri language. The older 
treatises, by Leech, Wade, Elmslie, have been very useful 
to those who wanted to acquire a practical knowledge of 
the language. They were not, however, satisfactory. The 
learner was left quite bewildered in the chaos of unex- 
plained forms. Now, after the appearance of Sir G. A. 


Grierson’s Manual, everything will be changed. 


The author's connexion with Kéémiri dates back to 


the nineties of the last century. In 1898 he published 


[évara Koula’s Kasmiri grammar, written in Sanskrit in 
the year 1875. While all the Europeans who had dealt 


with Kaémiri had deseribed the Musalmiin dialect of the 


language, [4vara Kaula based his grammar on the much 
purer form which Kasmiri assumes in the mouths of the 
Hindiis of Srinagar. He also marked the so-called matra- 
vowels, the, very short form which some vowels assume 
in certain positions, which had not been noticed by 
previous writers. In his Hssays on Kdemiri Grammar 


(London and Caleutta, 1899, reprinted from the Journal 


of the Asiatic Society of Bengal) Grierson gave us 


an analysis of Kasmiri grammar ond phonology, based. 


on a careful examination of the sounds of the spoken 
language, which for the first time enabled us to understand 


something of the matter. 


In the Manual the author goes a step farther, He 
has re-arranged the whole Kiémiri grammar at the hand 


of his studies on Kasmiri phonology. And the result has 


been excellent. Kasmiri has always been considered as 

a very difficult language, and those few people who have 

made an attempt at learning it have often given the 
ditas. 112, a] 
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matter upin despair, The many changes which individual 
words are apt to undergo were too bewildering. Thus 
one might understand how the plural of gév, a cow, could 
be ov, or at least the difficulty in learning such forms 
would be surmountable, But when one tinds plural forms 
such as w0) from wél, a hole; rots from rath, night; 
grins from grand, a counting, one is apt to think that 
the mind of those old Kasmiris in whose mouths the 
language took shape must have been somewhat deranged. 
Now Grierson makes all this clear, simply by analysing 
Kasmniri phonology. Wesee how the mafra-vowels, which 
have so long remained unnoticed, are of all-pervading 
importance, The form rite, nights, eg. should correctly 
he written réfs*, with a very short mdtra-vowel @ at the 
end. The mdtri-vowels are the reason for the puzzling 
changes in this and in other words. The author then 
makes Kasmiri, if not an easy language, at least intelligible 
and learnable by laying down the rules regulating the use 
of these matri-vowels and the changes which they bring 
about in the words. Those who have tried hard and in 
vain to understand Kaésmiri grammar, would, of course, 
think that such an exposition would have to extend over 
a great number of pages. Grierson’s treatise of the 
alphabet, the pronunciation, and the various changes of 
vowels and consonants, however, only occupies ten small 
pages, and these ten pages give us the key to the whole 
prammar. This is the most striking feature about the 
new Manual, and one which is worthy of our highest 
admiration. Then follows a sketch of Kaiémiri crammar, 
appendixes about the difference between the Musalman 
and Hindi dialects and about the written characters; 
1937 English-Kasmiri sentences, alphabetically arranged 
after leading words; and, finally, a Kaégmiri— English 
vocabulary with detailed analysis of words and word 
forms. 

The whole Manual will be an extremely useful companion 
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to every visitor to the happy valley. The author has, 
however, also another aim in view, viz. to provide the 
student who wants to get a deeper insight imto the 
language with the means of achieving this. Also in this 
respect he has been successful. His crammatical sketch 
is surprisingly full and suggestive, and the sentences and 
the vocabulary contain so many interesting remarks that 
nobody will go to the study of the Manual without the 
greatest benefit, 

The author is also inclined to think that Kasmiri and 
other languages belonging to the same group may possibly 
prove to be the elue to the literary languages which were 
onee spoken in Central Asia, and in which written 
documents have in the last twenty years been brought 
to light. Iam not very hopeful in that respect. One of 
the two “unknown” languages is now comparatively 
well known, and there cannot, in my mind, be amy doubt 
that it is an Iranian tongue. The other is perhaps the 
one which Dr. Grierson has in mind. Professor Sieg, one 
of those who knows most about it, told me some time ago 
that he had tried in vain to find any connexion between 
what he calls “Tocharisch” and the Kasmiri group. 
“"Tocharisch ” is certainly not an Aryan tongue, and I am 
afraid that we shall have to look forward to translations 
of known Sanskrit works for the elucidation of the various 
problems which it still presents to the understanding, 

STEN Konow, 


THE SHIVA-SUTRA-VIMARSINI OF KSEMARAJA. Translated 
into English by P. T. Sumisivas lyencar. Indian 
Thought Series, No, I. Allahabad, 1912. 

From the above title, which we have faithfully copied 
from the title-page, our readers will observe with regret 
that Mr. Shrinivas Iyengar has joined the ranks of those 
gentlemen who have lately added to the old confusion in 








_ 
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their transliteration of Indian words by adopting a new 
method, in which (in accordance with the supposed facts 
of European pronunciation) the consonants of the dental 
series are marked by a dot underneath and those of the 
cerebral series are undotted, This is bad enough; but as 
this arrangement is complicated by the dotting of the 
cerebral nasal and the dental nasal is left without a dot, in 
the old style, while the Indian printer raises his usual crop 
of minor misprints, the reader's brain soon reels, 

Apart from this superticial drawback, the book is an 
excellent piece of work. Mr. Shrinivas Lyengar is already 
known by his learned and instructive Outlines of Indian 
Philosophy (Theosophical Office, Adyar, 1909), and the 
present work shows the same qualities, It is gratifying 
to see competent native scholars studying the Saiva 
literature in this manner, and enabling Europeans to 
realize its nature. The fact that at the earliest date to 
which it can be traced back it is already divided into the 
three great schools of Kashmir (Spanda and Pratyabhijia, 
which sare fundamentally the same), Gujarat (Lakuliéa- 
pisupata), and the South (the Tamil Saiva-siddhantam 
and copnate literatures), shows how ancient and important 
it is, 

The Siva-sitra-vimargini is a commentary upon the 
Siva-sitra, a series of aphorisms of Saiva Yogic teaching 
which are said to have been discovered through the grace 
of Siva by Vasu-gupta (about the end of the eighth 
century). Kséma-rija, our commentator, is somewhat 
later (he was a disciple of Abhinava-gupta, and so belongs 
to the end of the eleventh century); but he appears to 
represent faithfully the ancient traditions. The work, 
while incidentally throwing much valuable light on the 
philosophical theory of the school, is primarily practical, 
its object being to enable a Yoo; by physical and mental 
exercises to attain to miraculous powers and ultimately to 
the stage of pure Consciousness in which, while his life 
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lasts, he is equal to the Absolute Siva, and after death 
immediately becomes Siva himself for all eternity. A work 
of this kind naturally bristles with technicalities and 
obseurities; but the learning and skill of the translator 
have enabled him to surmount most of these stumbling- 
blocks and to furnish valuable material for the knowledge 
of Hindu “ mentality ”. 
L. D. Barnert. 


TRIVANDRUM SANSKRIT SERIES 

The publication of texts in the “Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series © proceeds with laudable rapidity. This series, 
edited by Pandit T. Ganapati Sastri, and published under 
the authority of the Government of His Highness the 
Mahiraja of Travancore, was begun in 1905, and has 
already reached its fourteenth volume; and of the fourteen 
volumes no fewer than seven have appeared within the 
years 1910-12. These are briefly as follows :-— 

VII. Pradyumnibhynudaya of Ravivarman, a drama 
founded on the exploits of Pradyumna, son of Cri-Krena. 
The author is a Kerala prince who is known from 
inscriptions to have heen born in the Caka year 1188 
(=a.p, 1266). 

IX. Virtipaksapaticagika of Viriipiksanithapida, with 
the commentary of Vidyficakravartin, a metaphysical 
work dealing with the tenets of the “ Pratyabhijii” 
system as deseribed in the Sarva-darcana-samgraha, 

X. Matangalilé of Nilakantha, a treatise on elephants. 

AI. Tapatisanvarana of Kulacekharavarman, with 
the commentary of Civarima, a drama on the story of 
Tapati and Samvarana in the Mahdibhdérata, The suthor 
is deseribed in the prologue as lord of Mahodaya, “crest- 
jewel of the Kerala family.” Pandit Ganapati Sastri 
supposes him to have lived at some time between the 
latter part of the tenth and the early part of the twelfth 
century. 
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XU. Paramirthasira of Bhagavad-Adicesa, with the 
commentary of Raghavananda, a résumé in eighty-tive 
firyii-verses of the tenets of the Vedinta philosophy. 

XII. Subhadridhanafijaya of Kulacekharavarman, 
with the commentary of Civarima, a dramatized version 
of the romance of Subhadra and Dhanafijaya in the 
Mahabharata. 

XIV. Nitisira of Kamandaka, with the commentary 
of Catikarirya, an epitome of Kautilya’s Artha-castra. 
The author is supposed to have lived before the time of 
Bhavabhati. 


THE Manavamsa on THE Great CHroxicLe or CEYLON. 
Translated into English by Wriwetm Gerarr, Fh.D., 
Professor of Indo-Germanic Philology at Erlangen 
University, assisted by Manet Harxes Boor, Ph.D. 
Lecturer on Pali at University College, London. 
Demy 8vo: pp. Ixiv, 300; with a map of Ancient 
Ceylon. Published for the Pali Text Society by 
Henry Frowde ; London: 1912, 

Professor Geiger gave us in 1908 his critical edition of 
the text of the Original Mahivathsa ; that is, of chapters 
1 to 36 and verses 1 to 50 of chapter 37 of the whole 
work, being that portion which was written to rearrange, 
expand, and explain the Dipavarhsa (see p, 11 of the — 
introduction to the translation) He has now followed 
that up by his translation of the text, published in English 
through the co-operation of Mrs, Bode: Professor Geiger 
made his translation in German; Mrs, Bode turned his 
translation into English ; and the English rendering was 
then revised by Professor Geiger: we may congratulate 
both collaborators on the result. As is well known, the 
text of the Dipavarhsa, with an English translation, was 
given by Professor Oldenberg in 1879. We are now at 
last provided with reliable and easy means of studying 
both the great Ceylonese Buddhist chronicles. | 
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Professor Geiger's translation is preceded by an intro- 
duction of 63 pages, in eleven sections, in which he has 
discussed « variety of important points, 

In the first place, he has briefly recapitnlated the 
demonstration given in his Dipavansa und Mahivamsa 
(1905) that the two chronicles were based on an older 
work, known as the Atthakathi-Mahavatisa, which must 
have come down originally to only the arrival of Mahéndra 
in Ceylon (in the time of Aéfka), but was afterwards 
continued to the reign of Mahfséna (first half of the 
fourth century A.D.). 

In the second place, Professor Geiger, defending the 
two chronicles against what he has justly deseribed (p. 14) 
as “undeserved distrust and exaggerated scepticism”, has 
shown that they are to be accepted safely as reliable 
historical records, with a framework of well-established 
dates. We have, indeed, to clear away from them a 
certain amount of miraculous matter. But they do not 
stand alone among ancient histories in presenting such 
matter. And when we have made the necessary 
elimination, which is not dificult, there remains, easily 
recognizable, a residue of matter-of-fact statements, in 
respect of which the chronicles have already been found 
to be supported by external evidence to such an extent 
« that we need not hesitate about accepting others of their 
assertions, which, though perhaps we cannob as yet 
confirm them in the same way, present nothing which is 
at all startling and naturally incredible. 

In dealing with the chronology, Professor Geiger has 
accepted n.c, 483 as“ the probable year” of the death of 
Buddha (p. 24). ‘That particular year is undoubtedly the 
best result that we have attained, and that we are hkely 
to attain unless we can make some new discovery giving 
us the absolute certainty which we do not possess. For 
a brief statement of the manner in which it is fixed, see 
p. 239 above: Professor Geiger has added observations of 


ae 
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his own (pp. 26, 28-30), based on something pointed out 
by Mr. Wickremasinghe, endorsing it. As regards one 
item in the process by which it is fixed, the interval of 
218 years from the death of Buddha to the anointment 
of Astka “is supported”, as Professor Geiger has said 
(p. 25), “ by the best testimony and has nothing in it to call 
for suspicion.” As regards another item, we need not 
hesitate about accepting 28 years according to the two 
Ceylonese chronicles, against the 25 years of the Puriinas, 
as the true length (im round numbers) of the reign of 
Eindusira. This last consideration, we may add, entails 
placing the anointment of Agéka in Bc. 265 or 264 
(p. 27): if that should still remain unwelcome to anyone 
who, taking one item from one source and the other from 
another source, would place both the death and the 
ancintment four or five years earlier, — well: it can be 
shown on some other occasion that there is nothing 
opposed to B.C. 265 or 264, for the anointment of Asoka, 
in the mention of certain foreign kings in the thirteenth 
rock-edict. So, also, though the matter does not affect 
that point, we may safely follow the 37 years of the two 
chronicles, against the 36 years of the Purfinas, as the 
length (in round numbers) of the reign of Asoka, 
Professor Geiger hesitates (p. 28) to aceept the “bold 
and seductive combination” by which I explain the 
mention of 256 nights in the record of Asoka at Suhasram, 
Rapnith, Brahmagiri, and other places. In what way, 
then, is it to be explained? As regards the other two 
explanations which have been advanced, there is nothing 
in the calendar to account for the selection of that particular 
number of nights or days; and a tour of such a length by 
Asoka, while reigning, —whether made by him actually 
as king or in the character of a wandering mendicant 
monk,— is out of the question. On the other hand, my 
explanation, —that the 256 nights mark 256 years elapsed 
since the death of Buddha,— is suggested exactly by the 
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number of years established by the Dipavathsa and the 
Mahavatnsa from that event to the end of As6ka's reign, 
and by the well-established practice of ancient Indian 
kings, of abdicating in order to pass into religious retire- 
ment: see this Journal, 1911. 1091 ff My explanation 
may be set aside: but it has not been shown to be open 
to adverse criticism as the others are. 

In respect of the later Buddhist reckoning, the erroneous 
one, now current, which would place the death of Buddha 
in B.C. 544, Professor Geiger, putting Mr, Wickremasinghe’s 
remarks in a clearer light, has shown (p. 29) that it existed 
in Ceylon in the middle of the eleventh century a.p. This 
carries it back there to more than a century before the 
time at which I arrived in this Journal, 1909. 333, 

In §8 of the introduction, Professor Geiger has given 
(p. 36) o tabulated list of the ancient kings of Ceylon, 
down to Mahifséna, on the lines of the list given by me in 
this Journal, 1909. 350, but with some improvements. 
His table has the advantage of giving the references by 
chapter and verse to his text of the Mahavarhsa; a detail 
which, for reasons stated at the time, 1 was not able to 
fill in. It increases the total period according to the 
Mahavathsa by 1 year, 4 months, 15 days, by alterations 
under Nos. 10 and 11 (plus 2 years) and No, 17 (minus 
7 months, 15 days): these are due to improved readings. 
And it includes two additional columns, which give the 
chronology in terms of the Buddhist era of p.c. 485 and of 
the Christian reckonings B.c. and A.D. 

As regards a remark on p, 39-40, there is no need to 
uceept the assumption that Samudragupta began to reign 
in A.D. 826: a more reasonable date is a.p. 395 or 340; 
see this Journal, 1908, 342, 

The last section of the introduction (pp. 51-69) deals 
with the first, second, and third Buddhist Councils, all 
of which are shown to be historical events, and clears 
away the confusion in the Indian tradition between two 
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distinet persons, Kalisoka and Dharmitsiéka son of 
Bindusira, —the Aséka who issued the edicts.’ 

Appendix D gives a list of Pali terms used in the 
translation without being turned into English. Under 
No. 34 there is quoted a statement that, according to the 
details given in a table of the end of the twelfth century, 
the yojance works out, for Ceylon, to between 12 and 
124 miles, hut that in actual practice it must have been 
reckoned at from 7 to 8 miles. This latter value, however, 
is quite an imaginary one: see this Journal, 1907. 654. 
And as regards early times there is no reason for 
discriminating between India and Ceylon in this matter ; 
and for India we have (1) the vague day's-march yoyana, 
averaging 12 miles, but liable to vary according to the 
circumstances of the particular mareh, and, in the way of 
yojanas of fixed unvarying lengths, (2) the long yajana 
of 32,000 hasta = 9 miles, and (3) the short yoann of 
16,000 hasta = 44 miles: the last being specially favoured 
by the Buddhists: see p, 236 above, and this Journal, 
L906. LOTT. 

Limitation of space prevents any further remarks. 
1 conclude by expressing the hope that some Pali scholar 
will give us shortly the technical review of Professor 
Geiger'’s translation which it merits, 

J. F. FLeer. 


Cuau Ju-KUA: HIS WorK ON THE CHINESE AND ARAB 
TRADE IN THE TWELFTH ann THIRTEENTH CEX- 
TuRIES, entitled Cut Fax Cut. Translated from 
the Chinese and Annotated by Frienpricu Hirtis 
and W. W. RocksiLt. St. Petersburg: Printing 
Office of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, 1912. 

If somewhere in the chill nether regions Chau Ju-kua 
has knowledge of what passes in the sunlit orb above, he 


' There is an secidental slip on p, GD, Inst line Tmt one, where 
Dharmiiéoke is spoken of ns the son of Chandragupta: read * grandson". 
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should be a proud man, or shade, this year. For after 
more than six centuries of neglect by his own countrymen 
his meritorious work has been rescued from oblivion and 
siven to the world in translation by the exceptionally 
qualified writers whose names appear in the title. Ten 
eycles of Cathay are, perhaps, in Chau's eyes too long 
a panse between the cup of composition and the lip of 
celebrity, however select. It may also strike him as an 
irony of history that effective recognition of his labours 
should come, not from his compatriots, but from two of 
those fun jén or barbarians, whose countries, customs, and 
traffic it was his pleasure to deseribe with a tolerant and 
careful pen. 

Little is known of our author but that he held an 
appointment under the Sung dynasty as Inspector of 
Foreien Trade at the port of Ts tian chou in Fukien 
Province, and composed his book, the Cha Fan Chi, or 
“Deseription of Foreign Peoples”, apparently about 1250. 

In Ts'iian chou or Zayton, to give it its mediaeval name, 
‘+ was Chan's office to collect import duties for the Imperial 
Government, and his hobby to extract information about 
foreigners, their countries, and their wares for himself and 
a rather unappreciative generation of readers. We learn 
from the masterly introduction of the joint editors and 
translators (who merge all distinction of views im one 
penetrating but indiscriminate “1” throughout the notes), 
that Chan's complete text was not published till it was 
ineluded in the immense and very rare collection of works 
known as the “Yung Lo Ta Tien” early in the fifteenth 
century. From this colossal hterary tomb it was dis- 
interred, and again included in a much smaller collection 
by a private individual in 1753, and once more, in 1805, 
republished in a collection—always in a collection—by 
another Chinese editor. It is thus a book difficult to 
procure in the original, and Messrs. Hirth and Rockhill 
have therefore accumulated even more merit in making 
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the Chu Fan Chi accessible to us in English than if the 
Chinese text itself were to be bought in any good native 
booksellers. 

Chan has divided his work into two parts. In the first 
he assembled a number of “ miscellaneous notes on foreign 
countries and their products”, to quote his Chinese editor, 
some of which notes he transferred in an absent-minded 
way from earlier native works without acknowledgment, 
being himself similarly treated by certain later authors. 
In part i he epitomizes what he had gathered regarding 
these various products under separate headings, beginning 
with camphor, and bringing the lst of forty-seven articles 
to a close with beeswax. 

Chau's description of foreign countries can hardly fail 
to interest Indianists and students of Arab history, for we 
find sections on Malabar, Guzerat, Malwa, the Coromandel 
coast, India, the Arabs, Mecca, Baghdad, besides regions 
40 far apart as the southern coast of Spain, Asia Minor, 
Japan, Egypt, and many others. The value of these 
thirteenth century jottings has been immensely added to 
by the profuse and scholarly notes drawn from the stores 
of accumulated knowledge possessed by the two editors, 
whose combined qualitications for elucidating the many 
difficult and little-known points arising from the text are 
such as to make the reading of this book a deep satis- 
faction, and the task of serious criticism an unattainable 
aspirition. 

In the Introduction of thirty-nine pages the editors put 
before us in a convenient form all that can be ascertained, 
whether from Chinese, Arab, or other sources, of the early 
mercantile relations between the Western world and the 
Far East, or, as they put it,“ trace briefly the rise and 
development of the maritime intercourse between China 
and Southern and South-Western Asia down to the latter 
part of the twelfth century,” when Chan Ju-kua takes - 
up the tale. A very full General Index of twenty-three 
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pages, and a Chinese Index of unusual foreign names and 


terms, follow, and the volume, which is beautifully printed, 


is closed with a large and clear map to illustrate the text 
of an author who is fortunate indeed to have fallen at 
long last into the hands of two such ripe and sound 
scholars as the collaborating editors. 


L. ©. Hopkins. 


Maveiscue TAAL, overzicht van de Grammatica door 
C. Spar. 2nd edition. Breda De Koninklijke 
Militaire Academie, 1911. 

The number of Malay grammars that have been written 
by Duteh scholars is very great, but this work in 270 
pages by Mr. Spat fultils a need. Taking the chief works 
of the modern school, we have the classical Spraaileer 
der Maleische Taal of Gerth van Wijk, printed in Batavia 
and now in its third edition, a book crowded with 
examples and indispensable for reference, but somewhat 
formless, and with the advance of comparative study 
already somewhat out of date in its theories; we have 
Dr. Tendeloo's Maleische Grammatica in two volumes, 
the most scientific and exhaustive treatise yet written, 
containing an especially valuable feature in tts review 
and criticism of the work of previous scholars in the same 
field, and expressing views of its own so clearly and with 
such marshalled evidence that even 1f one sometimes 
disagrees with the result one can have nothing but the 
highest praise for the method; and finally we have 
Malewehe Spraakkunat, by Ch. A. van Ophuijsen (Leiden, 
1910), a short work very strong in the idiom of the 
language, but defaced (if I may say so) by a few startling 
theories such as the view that the di form of the verb, 
which had hitherto been regarded as built up from the 
locative preposition di, is a contraction (unparalleled and 
involving a redundant use of nya at the end of the 
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derivative, e.g. di-makan-nya =dia makan dia !) of the 
3rd person pronoun dia and denotes conjugation in that 
sed person! On the whole, therefore, there was room 
for a concise work, at once practical and scientific, not 
burdened with too many examples or too much theory, 
but based on the results of modern scholarship, This 
want the grammar under review supplies. It is hardly 
too long or too scientific for the beginner, and it contains 
all that any scholar except the advanced expert can 
require. 

Since a review to be helpful cither to author or to 
reader must be critical, I will venture to refer to a few 
points which to me seem worthy of remark. 

In the tirst place, I doubt if Mr. Spat has used the 
results of comparative students like Professors Kern, 
Brandes, Schmidt, and especially Brandstetter quite so 
much as he might have done. He starts by saying 
Malay belongs to the Austric family of languages, « family 
split into the two sub-families Austro-Asiatic and Austro- 
nesian. This, I believe, is now accepted, but it has not 
been accepted so long that one would not have been glad 
to have two or three pages of evidence instead, say, af 
the interesting but rather useless detail on pp. 23-7 
under Grammatische fiquren. And one would like to 
have had more on the Indonesian element, especially its 
system of affixation which helps to throw so much light 
on that very vexed problem the Malay derivative verb, 

The chapter on Phoneties contains a long quotation 
from Dr. Fokker on the vowels, quotation justitied in 
Holland by the fact that Fokker's treatise is in English, 
but of rather doubtful value in a feneral crammar, as 
Dr. Fokker wrote of Malay of the west const of Borneo, 
and, moreover, has, I believe, come to modify many of his 
views. Page 37 contains the usual Dutch view of accent 
in derivative words, a view which finds no sanction in the 


speech of the modern Peninsular Malay. The rules given 
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for spelling in the Arabic character are neither more nor 
less useful than such views ean be at a time when the 
Malay has abandoned Arabic principles and not yet quite 
made up his mind to substitute for them Roman 
principles, ° 

The portion of the grammar dealing with the parts of 
speech, simple and derivative both together under the 
conventional heads of noun, adjective, verb, and 80 on, 
is arranged on the usual lines, It is not an ideal 
arrangement. One would prefer to have the simple word 
dealt with by itself and followed by a chapter on 
iffixation, showing how the same pretixes often attach 
to and form several different parts of speech—how, in 
short, the language probably failed to make that strict 
divorcee between parts of speech which our grammar 
makes, But the problem is very difheult. The table on 
p. 150 is useful; the pages on the suffixes han and « good. 
I confess I am not yet satisfied that the so-called 
conjugated forms on pp. 164-7 are really conjugation or 
anything but a device to throw the emphasis off the 
agent on to the act; the order, viz. that no word may 
intervene between pronoun and verb, it seems to me 
possible to explain on the ordinary rules of Malay syntax. 
No fresh light is thrown on the m4 forms, I can see no 
sufficient reason to speak of 4¢ and (@ forms instead of 
the more usual br and fr; certainly 7 is an infix in 
Indonesian languages, and its omission in certain Malay 
dialects may be merely phonetic. Spat’s treatment of the 
verbal derivatives may be summarized as sane and clear, 
but not very illuminating. 

The chapter on pronouns might have contaimed rather 
fuller treatment of the improper personal pronouns 
considering what great importance attaches to their nice 
distinctive nuances; but, of course, this would trespass 
on the province of lexicography. 

Under conjunctions one would like it to be shown how 


| 
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Malay can dispense with that part of speech altogether, 
supplying its place by balance and antithesis in ¢on- 
struction, It is a defeet of Dutch grammars that while 
most of them contain chapters on ellipsis, few or none 
bring out those two other great principles of Malay 
construction —(@) enipliasiz, (5) balanee or antithesis. 
Mr. Spat just alludes to it, eg. p. 267, but they are 
sueh far-reaching principles that they deserve handling at 
length. ' 

One word on the romanized spelling of the Malay. 
Mr, Spats use of the famzea doedoe » (where we should 
write dudol:) seems an attempt to make the best of two 
worlds—the Roman and the Arabie! I can see no 
objection to the use of & final to represent the glottal 
check. In the first place, it appears to be historically 
correct and to represent a tinal | which was sounded. 
as Mr. Blagden points out, by the Malay race when the 
Sakai of the Peninsula learnt the language; and the 
final & is still sounded in parte of the Archipelago. 
Moreover, & to indicate the glottal check need cause no 
confusion if it is remembered that final k is now never 
sounded in Malay (except in dialect) and always repre- 
sents just the glottal check. It speaks little for English 
research in Malay that our best frammar is still that of 
Marsden, printed a century ago, and that for such a work 
as Spat's, dealing with his matter in a way only possible 
when there is already a literature upon the subject, the 
ground in England is still unprepared. 


kK. O. Winsrepr. 





Ant’. Mawastn rex TaGuri Birpj's ANNALS. Edited 
by Wintiam Porrer. University of California's 
publications in Semitic Philology. Vol. IL, Part IL. 
pp. 430 + I. 

This is a continuation of the edition of the well-known 

Arabic history entitled Kn Nijiim ex Zihiveh. The 
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whole work consists of six volumes, Juynboll bronght 
out the first volume and the first half of the seeond 
volume (Leyden, 1852-7), being aided in the first volume 
hy Matthes. Mr. Popper now completes the second volume 
in three fascicles, 

Particulars with regard to Abi el MahAsin's life and 
his other books will be found in Juynboll’s introduction 
and the Eneyelopamdia of Islam, and it will be sufficient 
to mention here that he lived in Egypt in the fifteenth 
century of our era. His aim in An Nujpim, as stated by 
himself, is to atford a comprehensive history of the rulers 
of Egypt in Muhammadan times up to his own day, to 
deal with certam special points of Egyptian history, and 
to include also obituary notices of men of mark in Islam, 
and some account of events in other countries. His 
arringement 1s chronological, A section is allotted to 
each ruler, or to each term of office where the same 
person governed for separate terms. The ruler is first 
treated of in a general way; the events and the notices 
of deceased persons are then given under their years. 
The special sections, which relute to matters like the 
conquest of Egypt, the virtues of Egypt, the lineage of 
the Fatimites, are introduced in convenient places. The 
result of this plan, as it is worked out, is to produce a 
mixture between a history and a biographical dictionary. 

The portion edited by Mr. Popper extends from 365 to 
624 AH. (975 to 1130 ap.) During this period the 
power of the Abbasid Khalifs was little more than 
nominal, and the dynasties of the Buwaihids, Ghaznavids, 
and Saljiigs in turn were in the ascendant in the eastern 
part of the Muhammadan world, In the western regions 
the Fatimid Khahfs had the foremost place, Egypt was 
throughout under their rule, and they had made Cairo the 
eapital of their dominions. It was from the Fatimids 
that the Crusaders took Jerusalem in 1099 ap. The 


first crusade, which was thus brought to a suecessful 
Teas, 1012. 72 
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termination, may be singled out as the most important 
event of the time, but Muhammadan history is concerned 
also with several other movements and developments of 
consequence. Some of the men who are most distinguished 
inthe various departments of Islamic literature and science 
belong to the epoch. 

The record furnished by the native writers is far from 
being as complete as could be wished. Abi el Mahdsin's 
account hardly rises above the level of a compilation 
consisting of passages transferred bodily from the books 
of older historians. The biographical matter may be 
spoken of first. The obituary notices, by which most of 
it is supplied, rarely extend beyond ten or twelve lines, 
and not infrequently they do no more than indicate the 
date of the death of their subjects. Usually, they afford 
t few general facts, with the addition perhaps of an 
anecdote or two or a few verses of poetry. The number 
of the notices may average five or six to the year, so that 
altogether they make up a large collection. The principles 
on which names are selected for inclusion is not obvious, 
but those connected with theological sciences predominate. 
The history relating to countries outside Egypt is neces- 
sarily disjointed in consequence of the plan adopted, and the 
substance, moreover, does not seem to he of much value ; 
for most of it appears to be covered by well-known books, 
such as the histories of Ibn Khaldin and Ibn el Athir. 
The history particular to Egypt, which was the compilers 
Inain object, amounts to about one-third part of the text. 
It includes some very interesting passages with regard to 
the Fatimid Khalifs, somming up their reigns; and also 
some interesting accounts of Evyptian events occur under 
the years in a few places. At the same time, it must be 
suid that Abi el Malwisin has not succeeded in bringing 
together sufficient to enable the leading events in Egypt 
during the Fatimid time to be followed up consecutively, 
and he omits a good deal that one might expect to find 
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in his pages. He gives a regular annual record of the 


hemht of the Nile at low river and at flood, and this 


useful feature seems to be unique. In this part of the book 
there are no sections relating to special points of Eeyptian 
history, similar to the artieles on Cairo, the lineage of the 
Fatimites, ete., which are found in the earlier portion. 
Abi el Mahdsin nsually indicates his sourees. Three 
writers are drawn on regularly for each of the Fatimid 
Khalifs, and thus seem to be entitled to be counted as his 


= 


= 1257 a.p.), Ibn Khallhkiin (d. 681 avn, = 1282 a.p.), 
and Ed Dahabi (dl. 745 avn. = 1948 a.p.). The last-named 
is only occasionally cited as the source of the biographies, 
but on examination it appears that many for which no 
authority is given come from his Yorthh ef Ishim. 
Among other historians quoted, one finds El Musabbihi 
(d. 420 au, = 1029 a.p.), Thon es Sabi’ (d. 448 avn. 
= 1056 a.p.), El Qudaa (d. 454 a.m. = 1062 a.n.), Tbn 
el Qalinisi (d. 555 an. = 1160 .a.v.), Ibn el Jauzi 
(d. 597 aw, = 1200 a.p.), Ton el Athir (d, 630 an. = 
1253 a.p.), El Qifti (d. 646 a.n. = 1249 a.p.); the list 
includes several others, but none of them contributes 
anything of much importance, 

Tt would have been useful if Mr. Popper's notes could 
have indicated in all cases the passages that are taken 
from books which have been printed. So far as appears 
from © comparison of « fair number of passages, it is 
likely that all the quotations from Ibn Khallikin are 
taken from Ei Wayaydt, and are covered by the printed 
edition. Likewise, the quotations from Ibn el Athir and 
Ibn el Qalanisi will probably all be found in the printed 
histories of these writers. As to the authors whose works 
exist only in manuscript and those whose works have been 
lost, Mr. Amedroz has kindly undertaken a comparison 
of a number of passages from Abi el Maliisin with the 
British Museum MSS. of Sibt Ibn el Jauzi’s Mir'dt es 
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Zemin and Dahabi's Ta'rikh ef Islim, and the result, 
which is included in the observations with regard to the 
text at the end of this paper, is instructive. [ATI that is 
ascribed to El Quda'i seems to have been taken from 
the first-named book, and Dahabi's Ta'rihh ef Isttm is 
evidently the origin of the most important of the four 
passages taken from Ibn el Jauzi ond of the singel 
passage which comes from El Qifti. With regard to Ibn 
es Balv’, the extracts from whose history amount altogether 
to some fifteen or sixteen pages and possess much interest 
and value, the case is not so clear. The passages for the 
most part have been traced in the Mir'ét ez Zaman, but 
one long quotation given by Abii el Mahasin (77, 11-79, 9) 
has not been hunted down, and in two other eases Abf ¢! 
Mahiisin’s quotations are fuller than the text of the Afir'at 
in the British Museum MS, It may be that this version 
is defective, for, taking the passages from Thn es Babi’ as 
& whole, one can hardly doubt that, except in the cases 
referred to, this writer is not cited direet. but through 
the MWiv'dit as an intermediary, All that is aseribed to 
El Musabhihi, save perhaps a line or two, will be found 
in the printed edition of Ibn Khallikiin's Wafaydt, One 
can say for certain that Mr. Popper's volume does not 
preserve much relating to the history of Egypt tht 
cannot be found elsewhere, either in the original or in 
versions older than those of Abdi el Malhfsin, and a more 
exhaustive search than that which has been made for this 
review would probably reduce the quantity to very small 
amount and perhaps leave ne residuum, The volume is 
valuable from two points of view : first as a biographical 
epitome, and then because it brings together and makes 
accessible material that otherwise must have remained out 
of the ordinary reach for a long while, since there ig Ho 
prospect of editions of auch histories as those of Ed Dahabi- 
or Sibt [bn el Jauzi being brought out at any near date in 
the future. 
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Mr. Popper's edition is based on five MSS., and the text 
is provided with the usual critical notes at the foot of the 
pages, Among those who have read the proofs is the 
renowned Professor Néldeke; and the’ mention of this 
name leads one to look for a high standard of accuracy in 
the text, an expectation which is not disappointed. The 
printing and general turn-out of the book is excellent, and 
nearly all the few misprints that occur have been corrected 
in the erratum. Mr. Popper has thoughtfully provided a 
paging continuous with that of Juynboll, so that the 
secomd volume of Abh el Mahisin may be eited without 
the need for specifving the edition. He also fornishes 
separate indexes of names, authorities, tithes of books, and 
of places, which give the line as well as the page, and by 
their fulness and careful planning much facilitate the use 
of the book. From a reader's point of view it would have 
been more convenient for proper names to have been 
vocalized in the text than in the indexes; the vocalization 
given there appears, moreover, to be somewhat insutticient, 
and the authority for it is as a rule not stated. The 
glossary at the end of the book is perhaps a little over- 
elaborated. It would be out of place, however, to dwell 
upon minor points of criticism. Altogether, Mr. Popper 
presents a good edition of a book which will be in- 
dispensable to the student of the history of Egypt in 
the Fatimid period and valuable to many others. 

A. KL G. 
OUSERVATIONS WITH REGARD TO THE TEXT 
In the following Dahahl = Er. Mus. Or. 45, 40, and 
Silt Lhw el Janel = Br, Mes, Or, 46109 

1, 14. This quotation from Musabbihi occurs in Dahabi, 
Lose. 2, 5. This qnotation from Eth Tha‘ilabi oceurs 
also in Dahabi—1l5, Dahabi reads cs Pals i ast ot 
sg, and his narrative continues, quoting Ibn el Jauzi 
as in text 4, 11. 3, 9 This quotation from El Qifti 
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occtirs in Dahabi. 4, 11. See above —15. Dahabi adds 
yl Wa alll catsaly, and then continues with the 
quotation from [bn Khalli kin. 5, 14. Dahabi ends. 
sel For dy 283 read 4 pita! y HS in Ibn Khallikan, ii, 153.— 
. Read b=, and omit =) ,G.—10. Ibn Khallikan, rpaend 

of toh has sbeas, which seems better. I3, 2 
a) read se with Ibn Khallikain.—3. It Seitoas 
to find here si! ais oe! Seeing that Tbn Khallikan 


gives on E] Musabbiht’ 8 authority the completion of the 
anecdote. Apparently Abhi el Mahdsin must be quoting 
Ibn Khallikan at seeond hand. 26,13. For ch - read 
wis: 45, 1. For , one read 2, as in other passages. 
62. 13. This quotation is the same as the text of 
Sibt Ibn el Jauzi, 206«, 63, 5. Read Bos5, as in the 
MSS., ie. the stars.—18&. After Leas Sibt Thn el Jauzi 
has Vow noe eet og halal «32;-—20. The words 
Alcsk FE oF ey w in the text of Siht Ibn el Jauzi stand 
ee cestes Ca Nand lee, of the previous Line. 
64, 1. This passage oeeurs in Dahabi, 754—6. After 
lin Dahabt has cfl,, a ork] kin celts and 
after “Sul), a! pe a gall -——Id. Dahahi here contains 
a short allusion not Sepia; in the text—14. Read w!l,:!. 
—I18. After 2'l. Dahabi has oi! o oaextall 2 
66, 8. This possage from Tbn es Sabi occurs in Sibt 
Ibn el Janzi, 2065. 67, 11. Read LG 5 ', ts | iI. 
—I12. This and the remainder of the page mC sey given 
by Sibt Tbhn el Janzi. 68, 1-7. Orcas 3 in Sibt Ibn el 
Jauzi—7—-17. This does not appear in Sibt [bn el Jauzi; 
—18. Sibt Ibn el Jauzi resumes and énds at 70, 10.— 
11-18. Occurs in Dahabi.—19, This quotation from 
Tbn es Sabi is found in Sibt [bn el Jauzi, 207a, 


Tl, 14. 25 seems out of place. The narrative is 
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uninterrupted in the older text—16, Sibt [bn el Jauzi 
read ee ul els, 72,15. Sibt Ibn el Jauxi reads 
lel VS, bers ar Leal 75, 11. Read dS i 
Sibt Ibn el Jauzi Rd ‘instead isoc,.—17. This passage 
from El Quda‘i follows also in Sibt Ibn el Janzi, 209. 
76, 18. This passage from El Quda‘ is also included in 
Sibt Ibn el Jauzi, 200). 79,10. This passage from 
El Qudi‘i is included in Sibt Ibn el Jauzi, 2004— 
22. This passage from Ibn es Sibi’ is ineluded in Sibt 
Ibn el Javzi, 210e. 80, 10. For 5 read ri) F 
$1, 2. Here the narration of Ibn es S4bi ends in Sibt 
Thn el Jauzi, 2106, 84, 15. For Zuall read Lidl; see 
faldém, 1910, p. 138. 111, 14. The part of the life after 
wile is also given by Dahabi, 324. 112, 3. The whole 
of this paragraph occurs in Dahabi, 2¢.—6. Read i xall, 
ty — 7. Read “as for ao}.—I18. For di Dag! 
read dFac)). 113, 6. For eres) read (dbs. —T. For 
a read Gas. 116, 2. For = leat probably read 

a5 leal|.—I 1. For sss, 2 Dahahbi reads ath 3. 131, 10. 
This quotation from Tbn és Sabi occurs Teas fully in 
Sibt Ibn el Janzi, 2116—12. For a2) read « G ail. 
132, 6. For sols ps read ops Yo. For aay \ 5. read 
lel pee After 6.4 Sibt. Ibn él Jauzi has 
i“ ee hse se) Vette Or peels (tS) cas dale a ad 


cghes rate us =! tlems = us? a5 yeas! (aos) lacy Le 


| Dae se Nx. 168, 11. This quotation from 
Dahabi occurs 208a, 320, 12. For 2 read ts, 
ef. text 304, 20, where the date of the capture of Jerusalem 
is given correctly. 329, 19. Read, as in-Ibn Khallikan, 
ii, 138, og Fo Lal. 332, 8, For 2/45 read 5755. 
451, 8. Delete 203, 10: this mention under 457 a.H. of 
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, 1, i 
cwlyne a! cannot refer to (ule ot whe, who (135, 10) 


= a . — a i = 
was slain in 420 a.n. Presumably the person intended is 
i # a 
gle eo Ue. 21,3. For 2. read bs ,. 
‘_ i] > LI Ll 


A. BR. G. 





Tue Tasinm at-Umam, on History OF [nx Miskawatn, 
reproduced in facsimile from the MS at Constantinople, 
with a Preface and Summary by Leoxe Carrant 
Principe di Teano, Printed for the Trustees of the 
“EJ. 'W.. Gibb- Memorja) ". Vol. I, ‘to au. 87. 
Leyden, E. J. Brill; London, Luzac & Co,: 1909, 


De In comparaison du texte de lhistoire des quatre 
dynasties antéislamiques de Ja Perse dans Miskawaih 
et dans Tabari, il résulte que Miskawaih s'est bornd A 
ibréger le texte de l'histoire de Tahari, en en faijsaint 
disparaitre tous les jenads. et on raccourcissant le récit, 
tbsolument comme I’'a fait Ibn al-Athir, Il y a ajouté 
de loin en loin quelques détails relatifs aux habitudes des 
rois dont il parle, et aux particularitées de leur caractére, 
sans que ces additions sient une grande importance. 
Ce qui est certain, c'est que Miskawaih n'a pas utilisé 
de source historique inconnue A Tabari, par exemple, des 
livres des Guébres, qui existaient encore & son époque, 
et dans lesquels il aurait pu puiser des renseionements, 
sinon importants, du moins différents de ce qui se trouve 
dans Tabari, On peut dire, sans ‘ucune exagération, que 
toute Ia partie historique qui s’étend Jusyw'h T'époque 
musulimane, n'a codté, i part quelines additions, A Miska- 
waih, que la peine de rayer dans une copie de Tabari les 
phrases quil jugenit Inttiles ; c est ADA cu reste que has 
sont faites toutes les chroniques misilmanes, qui n'ent 
de valeur que pour Ja partic contemporaine de leur anteur 
et pour les années qui l'ont immeédintement preeédé La 
comparaison des deux passages suivants de Tabari et de 
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Miskawaih montrera sutfisamment le procédé employé par 
eet historien 


Miskawaih, I, pp. 127-9 Tabari, 1, pp. §24 et sqq. 
eo pile a sal! el a! od Las 


eae 


in) wl) socal Sams a ae étymologies de Sapour et différents 


. autres détails 
— Oe cits (p . $97, 1. 6) 
| J \s ae | eee | = 
_ if teat ew ota als alow oe! a 
— ‘ puller ‘ 
. ; ees re Pore 
= te ey as ééa\ =) CS us) bea os, ~is! 


Le 
fle aes oll ad sway poll a fae 
- = é = 
o ql 5 ‘ 
sy) Mad a] nt 


Bea 


tn Vers 


ds. ic. eee it it , 4 = , = 
inl aL ii _ tl a = 2 F = | al | 5: . > ei 1 
eel ‘4 Ce ee = i oe wae rn “ uw Tied el 
r 1 a | 4 ri + 
ak bale =) == ee cls dep ae oS or Cz | art rey re or ats 
h L - = Lb 
=) ) el — Ee a zi slus 
hinge le ro pe a | 2 2p PD he tage —— er = “Ja oe | en oo 1 43 ar 
= i 
a r + * * = a} 
. 1 A i 
a | r 1 Wiss al | ri ry . 21 Me 1 s 1 a "| ar 
-- Tim we) Sis al | st A om oa tly at ah ) | 
i = at i ; . - 
weet er te eid . alert) ot hee wel wr dae uns * 


ihe _s =) Tle dele allie ole = | Le dels Ue ety 


s Hs 4 : ! a) 1 - 
Aer gt aE) ce I Bly oll a 33 (3S 


ail | j i 
tt AE ie es ae | _ ee ee to 
‘ey p ‘a a | — _—"- el = a uns dant an a \ = 
= a : aE = 
a ur aed (s\3 iS ve pele theron ak ad? Lens 
i 


| a ae pee) 
i? oo a ben 


| Toute cette phrase a été déplacee pur Miskavnih; le texte s'en 
retrontre un peu plus haut, identique dans ‘Tabari. 
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¥ # 
+). 
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AG) td rail 
- et 


Vol Flt et (5 Os I55 
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3 Vers 
i 
ul T | i z i 
=< ee te eee et | eer 
: _ q ie +. { ais aha 5 = i 


Leer 


I ray - 1 | ca | a i 
= 3 4 = = 4 i linia 4 ab fi 


i | doe nd Sanit a 5 eit 
a rr eae 


a = | 
=—n ek Pee ; : = a Ts a omen 
= “ er a 


= | F t a zi } 1 
= Ls | wal ‘ —i i ley 
4 a aS oe 


apes | = a a 
a boas aid | bed) aa! 
Se a a j 


1 
ae 
tial Ve 
ssl ol nie 5 
si: 4 - y a 
lime are ake se ae 
ls - 
a LI tat ’ j 
- BG ee eet wo 
| * a Rag = all 


4 autres Vors 


i 5 | | ti + eee . 
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ry 4 | a fa 
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us 
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DE Aside Ss ah ae ay 
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a . 1 : oft ee el, = 
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dapdall  clasd dda) le | oe 
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lic SN 5 od By at Nin 
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Vqed a Ls 
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Py oe 
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Nend coast OG Lek ce 


C'est ceo méme procédé de travail facile et rapide que 
l'on retrouve chez la plus part des chroniqueurs musulmans, 
de toutes les époques, et qui rend inutile toute une partie 
de la littérature islamique qui ne se compose que de copies 


ou d'abrégés des ouvrages anciens. 


KE. BLocrer. 
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ASPECTS OF stam. By Dtxcan Buack Macponatp, M.A.,, 
D.D. pp. 13,375. New York: Maemillan, 1911. 
ISLAM, HER Mora, aNp Spirntrvan VaLtur. A rational 
and psychological study, By Major Arraur Gin 
LEONARD ; with a Foreword by Svep Ameer ALI, 

M.A., O.LE. pp. 160. London: Luzac & Co., 1909, 


Mystics anp Saints or Isnam. By Ciavup Fenn. 
pp. vin, 215. London: Griffiths, 1910, ° 

The first in the list is an interesting and instructive 
hook, consisting of ten Hartford-Lamson lectures for 
109. As may be gathered from the title, the author 
does not endeavour to lay before the reader a complete 
outline of the tenets of Islim, nor any description, in 
aystematic form, of its religious life and thought. It is 
this freedom from the trammels of a methodical structure 
which enables him to diseuss in ten lectures the highways 
and byways of Islim, and its conception by, and effects 
on, the sundry classes of believers, There are few 
subjects on which opinions differ so much as the first 
steps and growth of Islam. The author gives in fluent 
style and conversational tone the results of his studies, 
which are chiefly meant to serve as a guide to missionaries. 
He had the advantage of observing Moslim life at various 
of its chief centres, and of discussing theolowieal and 
social problems with enlightened Mohammedans, and, as 
a result, draws « living picture of the religious life of the 
Moslim Enst as it presents itself to-day. Books with 
4 religious tendency must necessarily be lacking in that 
freedom of criticism which would bring out its scientific 
results regardless of consequences, and therefore a few 
grains of theological zeal are unavoidably scattered here 
and there in our book. Nevertheless, the author proves 
himself a keen observer of men and fncts, and much of 
the information he conveys is really valuable. 

No book on Islam can entirely dispense with a brief 
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survey of the activity of its founder. The chapter on 
the person and life of Mohammed contains several 
statements which cannot be accepted offhand. I quite 
agree with the author that Mohammed was not, in the 
beginning of his prophetic career, a self-seeking, insincere 
impostor, but I do not believe that his revelations came 
to him in a trance. The wru-verse (Qor. xevi, 1) is 
bodily taken from the Pentateuch. The traditions on the 
event of the first proclamation are altogether fictitious. 
Mohammed's enthusiasm for monotheism, pent up for 
years in his mind, burst eventually forth in words which 
he lind earefally reliearsed in solitude. This, however, 
does not impair the loftiness of his motives, and at this 
period he was anything but a “schemer”, a “ politician”, 
ete. To say, further, that the Qorin is simply a collection 
of fragments gathered up from the trance utterances of 
Mohammed is, in my opinion, quite untenable. Large 
portions of the book are the result of deliberate, though 
imperfect and unmethodical, study. The narrative and 
legislative revelations were uttered in full consciousness 
of their purpose. The term “ book” in the Qoranie sense 
does not refer to bulk, and it would be better not to 
translate (ita by “book " at all, but by “writ”, because 
any written document may aspire to the same tithe The 
unsystematic arrangement of the Gorin has led to much 
misconception, That no adequate translation exists is 
quite correct. To show how the book grew it would be 
best to diseard the official arrangement of the chapters, 
and to attempt a translation in chronological order of the 
speeches, provided the task of establishing such order can 
ever be achieved. But even approximate results of such 
labours would shed light on many obseurities, 
Likewise hard to believe is another of Professor 
Macdonald's theories, viz, that the mysticism which 
subsequently permeated Islim had its seeds in the mind 
of Mohammed, I fail to notice any mysticism in 
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Mohammed's preachings, Mysticism entered Islam in 
spite of him, just as it entered Judaism in spite of the 
teachings of the Rabbis, However interesting Professor 
Maedonald’s remarks on the “Face of Allah” are, I can 
see in it no mystic element, except what is due to later 
Mohammedan doctors. Neither can the opinion be upheld 
that Mohammed was an ascetic. The ascetic exercises 
with which tradition eredits him are just as unreliable 
as those on his first prophetic utterance, and they do not 
offer the least guidance as to his ascetic practices. There 
is, however, plenty of evidence to the contrary, 

Of great interest is the chapter on the attitude of 
Islam, and Mohammed's in particular, to the Scriptures, 
He had, in all probability, never seanned a copy of either 
the Old or the New Testament, but whatever particle of 
Jewish or Christian legendary lore came to his knowledge 
was described by him as coming from the Tori, or from 
the Gospel. The authenticity of Qor. Ixi, 6, is very 
doubtful to me, and all the conclusions drawn from this 
‘Verse as to the announcement of Mohammed as TepixAvroy 
OF Tapakkyros wre unjustified, Really valuable are 
Professor Macdonald's remarks on Moslim ideas about 
education, and his extracts from Ibn Khaldan very useful, 
An interesting parallel to this chapter is offered by the 
history of the Jewish ideas on education, and here the 
author might be recommended to peruse the corresponding 
pages in Mr. Israel Abraham's Jewish Life in the Middle 
Ages, For many of his theories on the earlier stages 
of [slim Professor Macdonald might have gained much 
lucidity if he had given some attention to the Rabbinie 
sources of the Qoriin and Moaslim tradition, Perhaps he 
considered them a negligible quantity, 

Major Leonard's little book is a sympathetic apologia of 
Islim, He impartially discards any previous contribution 
to the subject, but contines himself to his own study of 
the Qorin and the results of his personal touch with 
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Moslims. This would, indeed, be an ideal way of getting 
at the heart of Islim, if the Qorain were an open book, 
containing nothing but Mohammed's own thoughts and 
a religious system absolutely original, and if the modern 
Mosiim were a true mirror of Mohammed's Isliim, 
unattected by foreign influences which through thirteen 
centuries brought believers in contact with heterogeneous 
tlements. Yet through Major Leonard's remark (p. 24) 
that Mohammed had «a powerfully receptive mind and 
a specially retentive memory, that he was well versed 
in all the tenets and traditions of his own people and 
of the Jews, there peeps the desirability of ascertaining 
the sources at his disposal. This should enable us to 


establish in what measure Mohammed was creative and 


where he borrowed. The words Qor. ii, 246 (a very late 
passage) are not the expression of “awe and veneration”, 
but the adaptation of a very popular Jewish phrase coined 
on the base of Ps. exxi, 8. Historically incorrect is the 
assertion that Mohammed was a son of the desert (p, 51), 
since he was the son of a Meccan citizen, One of the 
foremost results of modern research is to discredit many 
of the reports of the traditionists, Yet the author accepts 
the legend that in his youth Mohammed was called 
ol-Amin. Whilst in one passage (p. 27) Mohammed is 
described os a thinker, we read in another (p. 89) that 
he was not of vigorous intellectuality nor in any sense an 
original thinker. In opposition to Professor Macdonald's 
view, our author points out that Mohammed was 
“diplomatic, that on ocensions he displayed artfulness, 
and groile—duplicity, in fact”. The author's sympathy 
with his anbject, in combination with a warm and racy 
style, will, no doubt, be pleasing to many readers, and 
night stimulate them to further inquiry, bot a little 
more historieal criticism would have made his book 
more valuable scientifically. 

Narrower in scope than the two preceding works is 
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Mr. Cland Field's little volume. It does not claim to 
he based on original research, but in the main consists 
of translations from the books of foreign scholars. Only 
the essays on al-Ghazili and Jalaleddin Rimi are the 
results of his own studies. In the preface the anthor. 
like Professor Macdonald, expresses the opinion that the 
roots of mysticism are to be found in the Qorin, and 
this opinion is based on the passage Qor. xxiv. 35. This 
verse, however, contains the reminiscence of a © perpetual” 
lamp, seen alight somewhere in o Jewish or Christian 
place of worship, the flame of which Mohammed mistook 
for a symbol of the deity. If this he mysticism, every 
emotion aroused in a person by an MNpressi ve sight of 
known meaning, which lingers in his mind, may be so 
termed. This, however. is Sstarcely strong enough to 
influence such person's Weltansehe wang and to regulate 
his mode of life, as was the case with the BSifis. 
Mobammedan mysticism takes its beginning from the 
time when the faith was blended with Neo-Platonian 
ideas, and without them Safiism would never have assumed 
its pantheistic character. Mr. Field places at the head 
of his book a translation of the chapter on pantheistic 
Pitism of Kremer's Geschichte dep herrachenden Ideen, des 
fslam. Then follow short biographies, history mixed with 
legends, of leading Sifis, with expositions of their theories, 
He also ineludes in their number Ibn Sind, translating his 
little “mystical allegory” known us Hayy ibn Joqzin, but 
he makes no mention whatever of Ibn Tofeil’s really 
mystical treatise of the same title. the object of which is to 
show how man, relying on his innate spiritual faculties, 
can rise up to the highest piteh of mystical intuition. 
The book reads well, ond ean be recommended to saueli 
readers who are satistied with a general and second-hand 
knowledge of the subject. 


H. Hirscurerp. 
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DIE KEILINSCHRIFTEN aM GHARE DES Darts Hrs rasris, 
von F, H, Weisspacw, 11 by 7 inethes. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1911, 

This work, which is from the 29th volume of the 
Abhandlungen der philologisch-historiachen Klasae der 
hinigl. sdchaiechen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, is one 
of the neat and most scientific little monographs for which 
Dr, Weissbach is renowned. Beginning with the history 
of the place, he quotes from Ktesias the story of Darius’ 
command, that a grave should be constructed for him “ in 
the twofold mountain”. Wishing later on to inspect it, 
he was restrained by the Chaldeans and by his parents. 
The latter, however, desiring to see the place, got the 
priests to hoist them up, This was done, but the priests, 
terrified by the appearance of serpents, let the ropes go 
from their hands, and Darius’ parents, precipitated to the 
ground, were killed. Darius greatly lamented his parents’ 
ee and had the careless people who were the cause of 
the misfortune executed. 

Dr. Weisabach then goes on to describe how this accident 
was possible, and the first of the eight plates at the end 
gives a view of the place, There, in the rocky wall of 
Naqsh-i-Rustem, is the tomb in question, The entrance 
is high up, « tall rectangular door in the middle of four 
columns supporting an entablature, upon which rests a 
double platform supported by two rows of captives of 
various nationalities. Upon this platform stands the great 
king, holding his bow, faced by the divine figure arising 
out of the winged dise, This sculptured rock-tombh was 
described by the Venetian Geosapa Barbaro (end of the 
fifteenth century), Pietro della Valle (1622 2), H. v. Poser 
u, Gross-Nedlitz (1624), Sir Thomas Herbert (1627), and 
many others of less note, until the visit of Sir W. Ouseley 
(1811), 2 ys Sos and Ker Porter. Sir Henry Rawlinson 


obtained copies of the inscription from the Kazanian 
Professor, a" Dittel, whom he met at Bagdad in 
JRAS. ome 13 


al 
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I843—4. Rawlinson, however, did not publish it. More 
complete copies were made by Mr. Tasker in 1848, and 
were received by Rawlinson in 1850 and 1851, after this 
new explorers death by fever (Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. XII) The Elamite text was 
published by Norris in 1855 (Vol. XIV, Pt. I). 

The upper inscription, Persian, Elamite, and Babylonian, 
is Iuirly perfect, but the lower one (all three versions) is 
considerably mutilated, In the former Darius gives 
praise to Ahuramazda (Hormuzd); recounts his conqnests, 
emphasizes his greatness and the power of the Persian 
arms, and announces all that had happened according to 
the will of Ahnramazda. The last paragraph reads as 
follows :-— 

"Man, the will of Ahuramazda, let not this seem 
‘contrary to thee. Leave not the right way, Do no 
hari.” | 

The figures are thirty in number, and are indicated by 
short inscriptions, from which we learn that they represent 
Gaubarwa, Darius's lancebearer; Aspakana, his mace, ?}- 
bearer > and the representatives of the various nations who 
are shown supporting his throne—a Persian, a Median. 
a Parthian, a Sakian, a Babylonian, a Makian, ete. 

Such a working-up of old material as this is always 
weleome, 3 

T.G, Piscres, 





ARAMAISCHE PAPYRUS AUS ELEPHANTINE : KLEINE AUSGABE 
UNTER AUGRUNDELEGUNG you Eduard Sachau's Erst- 
ansgabe bearbeitet von Arruurn UNGNap, 8vo. 
(Hilfsbiicher zur Kunde des alten Orients, 4. Band.) 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1911. 

For all who cannot afford the preat edition of these 
papyri from the pen of Sachau (noticed by Prof, Hirschfeld 

in the Journal of this Society for July last, pp. 817 #6), 
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this publication will be most weleome, It is a modest 
volume of 119 pages, containing the text of the papyri in 
square Hebrew (with an introductory paragraph in each 
case), a commentary in the form of numerous footnotes, 
and a glossary of about 160 words at the end. 

From the Assyriological point of view certain of the 
names in these inseriptions are noteworthy. Thus we have 
not only eoseso Sinuwhallif, the correct form of the 
Biblical Sanballat, but also such numes as Iddin-Nabii, 
“Nebo has given”; Nali-ludwrri, “ Nebo (protect) my 
lundmark,” or the like (if for Nuabi-kudurri-usur, this 
would be the same name as Nebuchadrezzar) ; Shin-idduna, 
“Sin (the moon-god) has given”; Nabit-ushalliw (for 
-ushallim), “ Nebo has accepted,” ete. 

Egypt being under Persian rule, Iranian words occur, as 
well as some Semitic Babylonian expressions—drad ékal, 
“servant of the palace,’ an official whose duties are 
uncertain ; and Ungnad quotes also SMD, the Babylonian 
mdtu, “country,” and alluk, which he compares with 
dllaha (palace ?). 

Especially eratifying to the writer of this short notice 
is the opinion of Prof. Ungnad (likewise of Prof. Eduard 
Meyer), that the divine name 1 ought to be read Yahwa 
(the 7 supporting the vocalie ending being omitted), and 
compared with the termination -yu-a-we or -ya-wa of 
several Hebrew names occurring in contracts and similar 
documenta of the later Babylonian period found at Sippar, 
Babylon, and Nippur. Attention was called to these in 
the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology for 
November, 1892. It remains to be seen whether the 
Babylonian full form presupposes the pronunciation 
Yohuwa, the rarer and more defective Yawu standing for 
Valica, with omission of the second vowel. 


T. G. PIiNcnes. 
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MESOPOTAMIAN ARCHROLOGY. An Introduction to the 
Archwology of Babylonia and Assyria. By Prrey 
S. P. Hanpcock, M.A. With numerous illustrations 
and two maps, London: Muaemillan, 1919. 

For such an important subject as Assyriology, some 
such book as that now before us was needed, so that the 
author has supplied what most would regard as o real 
want. It may be doubted whether the title is not a little 
too wide for the subject, but that is a mere detail, except 
from the point of view of attractiveness. 

The book is « successful monograph dealing with the 
land of the Assyrians and Babylonians, It treats of the 
excavations and their results, the people, the literature, art, 
architecture, manners, customs, dress. ete. Mr. Handcock 
is Of opinion that the originators of Babylonian civilization, 
the Sumerians, migrated from the Elamite plateau on the 
east of the Tigris to the low-lying plain of Shinar; and 
he tinds a convincing argument in favour of this view in 
certain of the primitive seal-cylinders which they have 
left, which show trees and animals whose home is in the 
mountains—the cypress and the cedar: the mountain bull, 
Bison bonasus, and the gazelle. As Ha yes Ward points 
out, the composite creature generally identified (probably 
wrongly) with Ea-bani ( Enki-du), the companion of the 
hero Gilgames, always has the lower part of his body like 
that of a bison, never that of « buffalo. With regard to 
the ethnic position of the Sumerians, much might be said. 
The Rev. C. J. Ball has seen in the Sumerian language ane 
writing old forms of the Chinese idiom and script, thus 
developing what had been foreshadowed by the late Terrien 
de la Couperie, and this is somewhat supported by the 
sporadic Mongolian types found in a small number af 
early Sumerian seulptures, It js naturally an open 
question, however, whether these péeculinrities be accidental 
or intentional—in the majority of the more carefully 
sculptured heads, the type shown is similar to that of the 
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Christians of Bagdad to-day. Relationship between the 
early Sumerians and the Chinese, on the other hand, may 
hw correct, notwithstanding many indications to the 
contrary. It is not every Mongolian who has oblique 
eyes—there are many exceptions, and the scantiness of 
their beards is not a strong argument against the theory. 

The sketeh of Babylonian and Assyrian history given 
by Mr. Handcock is short, but very serviceable. Referrmg 
to the reien of Me-si-lim of Kish (Oheimer, about 18 miles 
north of Babylon), he speaks of his restoration of the 
temples, but for the modern world his principal claim to 
fame will lie (if Thurean-Dangin'’s rendering of the 
inscription be correct) in the faet that he is the earliest 
known arbitrator in history. Whether this ruler was 
a Semite or «a Sumerian is regarded as uncertain, but 
concerning Sargon of Agadé—he who was placed in 
a kind of ark of reeds on the Euphrates by his mother— 
there would seem to be no doubt—he was a Semite. The 
empire of this king, and of Narim-Sin, his son, was 
destined, as Mr. Handeock says, to entirely eclipse that of 
their forerunners, for it not only embraced Mesopotamia 
north and south, but also Syria and Palestine, and was, 
im fact, the first Babylonian empire worthy of the name. 
Unfortunately, the information did not come in time for 
him to wake use of tt, but Scheil’s researches show that 
Sarru-ukin or Sargon of Agadé and Sargani-darri were 
not one, but two ditterent rulers. It is donbtiul how far 
Semitic influence prevailed in the other states of Baby- 
lonia after the reign of the last, but it probably continued 
to increase, and in the time of Hammurahi the Sumerians 
had lost all their ancient predominance. 

Interesting to the British reader is the account of the 
explorations and excavations, beginning with the name of 
Claudius J. Rich, born 127 years ago at Dijon, and ending 
with that of Capt. Gaston Cros, de Sarzec’s successor at 
Tel-loh. It is a brilliant assemblage of names, and includes 
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Botta, Place, Layard, Rassam, Rawlinson, Oppert, Loftus, 
G. Smith, de Sarzec, Peters, Hilprecht, Koldewey, and 
Andrae. Scheil, the first translator of Hommurahi’s laws, 
ean hardly be dissociated from de Morgan, the director of 
the excavations at Susa, The history of the decipherment 
is also noteworthy, though its very special nature will 
possibly cause the less serious reader to puss it over rather 
lightly. 

The author has tried to give a comprehensive account 
of the flora and fanna of the two countries treated of, and 
has tilled with information the chapters on architecture, 
sculpture, and metals. The section on the temple-towers 
is good, Fisher's restoration of that at Nippur being given, 
as well asa half-tone reproduction of this structure as it 
exists at present. Fisher's picture of the exeayations in 
the temple-court is probably one of the most picturesque 
things in bricks and mortar possible. 

Other points worthy of notice are the references to 
cremation on p. 62, the use of the bow and arrow on 
pp. 340, 341, the curved mace or throwing-stick (pp. 341, 
342), and the leaden pate-socket (p. 267). It is impossible 
to touch on every section of the work, but it miny te 
regarded as one of the best monographs of its kind. 
The illustrations consist of 33 half-tone blocks and 116 
line-blocks (some of them containing several figures) in 
the text. Text and pictures give # large amount of 
information in a small space. j 

T. G. Pincnes. 


LiAstro.ocie CHaupkexxe. Le livre Intitulé “ enuma 
(Ann)" Bel”, publié, transerit, traduit, et comment) 
par Ca. Vinou.eaup, Letterpress, 12% 8 inches: 
plates, L1$ x72 inches, Paris: Geuthner, 1919. 

The publication of this neeful book continues, the 
sections treated of being Sin, Sumas, [star (planets and 
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stars), and Adad (the atmosphere), with supplements, to 
the number of fourteen parts. Four more parts are in 
preparation, amd will he looked for with considerable 
interest, their titles being “ Yommentaire épigraphique es 
“Traduction et commentaire philologique” (two parts), 
“Introduction et Index.” 

Though we have not yet M. Virolleaud’s translation, the 
transeription enables us to see, to a certain extent, how 
far he has been able to make out the sense of these 
difficult texts, and we have to admit that, notwithstanding 
the progress which he has undoubtedly made, there 1s 
still much to be found out concerning these inseriptions. 
The publiestion of such a larce number of fragments, 
however, cannot but sid largely in the decipherment of 
the more or less ideographically written texts in general, 
and enable their interpretation to become more sure, 

It is this, in all probability, which forms their great 
value, Whether they will ever furnish us with trust- 
worthy historical facts seems doubtful, but they will at 
least give a clue to the many forecasts they contain—some 
of them doubtless based upon historical events—as well 
as the system adopted. One or two examples of these 
will indicate the nature of the work, and will probably be 
not without interest : 

“[If at a certain period of the moon] the star Anunitum 
is dim, it is a decision of the Tigris and of Agadé, and 
a decision of the land of the sea, the land of .. . 

“[If at a certain period of the moon] the Labourer (= 
the Ram) is dim, it is a decision of Erech and of Rullaba” 

“Tf the moon at its appearance is constantly surrounded 
by a crown, the harvest of the land will be prosperous, the 
land will remain in content, the king it will honour, 

“Tf the moon at its appearance is surrounded by a crown, 
in that month the kings of all the lands will be embroiled 
and hostile.” 

“Tf Delebat (Venus) in the month Nisan show a beard, 
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the people of the land will bring forth males. Within 
that year tariff will be low,” ete. 3 

“To show a beard,” literally, “to beard a beard,” sign 
=agdnu, is an expression used also of the moon, and in 
this case is, perhaps, an additional proof that the phases 
of Venus were not merely known to the Babylonians, but 
that they were likewise in the habit of observing them. 

The omens from the blowing of the wind are of special 
Interest, as they were probably based upon atmospheric 
phenomena which the Babylonians had themselves observed. 

Criticism of an incomplete book is naturally impossible, 
especially as, in this ease, the author is certain to know 
more than the critic. All scholars interested in Babylonian 
astrology or astronomy will be glad to have the text of 
the work entitled Hnwma Ann-Bél, now made available 
in as complete a form as is possible. : 

T. G, Pincues, 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
(duly, August, September, 1912.) 


GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE Rovan ASIATIC SocreETY 
June J8 fo72 


PRESENTATION OF PuRLIC Scnoon. Mepar To H. F. A. 
KEATING, OF Eron COLLEGE, BY THE Tkicut How, 
Lorp Harris, G.C.S.I., G.C.LE. 


Loup Reay, who presided, said: The presentation of 
the Public School Medal for the study of Indian History 
is always a pleasant event. Lord Harris will be able to 
tell us presently what was the attention paid to Indian 
history and to English history when he was at Eton. 
Certainly in the curriculum of sehools, both elementary 
and secondary schools, we have not assigned to history— 
I am thinking specially both of British history and of 
Indian history—the place which it should occupy. I have 
always wondered that should be so; beeause it seemed 
to me that the study of bistory would provide a very 
pleasant alternative to the more serious studies of the 
classics and mathematics I may mention that we in 
Seotlamt have recently laid much greater stress on the 
history of Scotland. 

Now we have given this medal since the year 1904, 
In 1904 it went to Merchant Taylors, and the subject was 
Akbar; in 1905 it went to Eton, the subject being the 
Sikhs; in 1906 to Rugby, the subject being Hyder Ali; 
in 1907 to Westminster, the subject being Warren Hastings ; 
in 1908 to Harrow, the subject being Clive; in 1909 it 
went for the second time to Eton, subject Wellesley; in 
1910 to Merchant Taylors for the second time, subject 
Alexander the Great; m 1911 to Marlborough, with 


er 
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Dalhousie for the subject ; and now Eton for the third time 
stands first; and I think we may congratulate Eton on 
that fact, [ may mention that the school which came next 
to that which gains the gold medal was Harrow : therefore. 
to a certain extent, Harrow may also be congratulated. 
The other schools which sent essays were Marlborough, 
Perse, and Rugby. I wish that more schools had competed, 
but otherwise the number of essays sent in, and the 
inérits of those essays, are very satisfactory, Ladmit that 
no subject could have been selected which would have 
been more fascinating to anybody to deal with than that 
of Lord Lawrence. Lord Lawrence certainly occupies in 
the annals of India an entirely exceptional position, We 
know what we owe to Lord Lawrence for the way in whieh 
he dealt with the first stages of the great uprising in India, 
the way in which he undertook the full responsibility of 
those measures which had to he taken immediately, and 
the fruit he reaped on that occasion from his judieiows 
government of the Punjab, beenuse, as you remember, the 
Ponjab remained perfectly loyal, and that was due to the 
fact that Lord Lawrence had made friends specially with 
the Chiefs in the Province, 

There is a curious coincidence to which T night refer. 
You will remember that after Lord Lawrence left India 
they elected him tirst Chairman of the Lendon School 
Board; and here Tam as the last Chairman of that 
extinet body ; and I am also very pleased to-day to speak 
in the presence of the very distinguished daughter of 
Lord Lawrence, the Hon. Mand Lawrence, who was wy’ 
colleague, a most distinguished and efficient colleague, on 
the London School Board, and who has stil] got a link 
with the canse of education, being the Head of the W 
Inspectors at the Board of Education, 

Now we have been fortunate enough 


OTe 


on this occasion 
to have been able to secure tiny noble friend Lord Harris. 
himself a most distinguished Etonian. in order to give the 
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medal to the boy who has obtained it, and deservedly 
obtained it, and whom I congratulate on his essay. If he 
intends to join the Civil Service in India I hope that he 
will continue his studies in Indian history; for I think 
he will find that those studies will add to the interest of 
his career if he pursues it in India, With these few 
words, [ now call upon Lord Harris. 

Lorp Harris: This is a most pleasant honour to have 
paid me, to be asked to present this medal to H. F. A. 
Keating to-day, because as an old Etonian I am naturally 
very proud of any distinetion that my old College wins. 

It seems to us who are old Etomians, only right that 
Eton should distinguish itself in thisparticular competition, 
because Etonians have had so much to do with the 
administration of India, going back to the days of the 
Marquess Wellesley and of his still more distinguished 
brother. Coming down to the Eton of later days, m 
my time two Presidencies and the Government of India 
and the administration of the Army were all administered 
at the same time by four Etonians, so that we have some 
right to hope that the present generation at Eton will 
regard it as one of their many duties to fit themselves 
for high posts in connexion with the administration 
of India. As regards precedence in competition, I may 
earnestly express the hope that the same preeedence that 
has happened in this competition, Eton being first and 
Harrow second, will repeat itself a month henee in 
another part of London. 

Well, my Lord President, you ask me whether the 
study of, or opportunity for the study of, Indian subjects 
or of Indian history was given or undertaken at Eton 
in my time. I cannot say that it was, and I must 
eonfess that it would be more interesting to read of the 
progress of Secunda Beg than to read the productions 
of Xenophon. But, passing to later times, I confess that 
I do not think that anything much earlier than Akbar 
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would be of very great interest to the young student, 
It has always seemed to moe that there was such 
a melange of contest going on in India preceding that 
time that it is very difficult to frasp any particular 
incidents that are even important, much less interesting, 
But certainly the history of the British conquest of 
India, of its administration gradually extending from 
Peshawar to Cape Comorin, or rather the other way, 
from Cape Comorin toward Peshawar, would have been, 
I should think, as of great interest to young students 
as any other of the historical] subjects that are given them 
to get up; and I must say I regret that more attention 
8 not paid to these subjeets in our Public Schools. In 
dealing with a subject of this kind I think it is legitimate 
to look at the object and at the subject and at the 
treatment of the subject. We are all most appreciative 
of the object which those distinguished frentiemen, some 
of them princes of ancient lineage, had in view in 
founding the fund with which yon are able to present 
this medal, for young England should study the salient 
points in the history of India in order that, if fate threw 
them into that part of the world, they might be able. 
the better to grasp the extraordinary difficulties which 
face the administrator in India, the necessity for erent, 
sVinpathy, but at the Same time of nn overpowering 
sense of justice, It was a noble idea that these princes 
and gentlemen had in view when they founded this 
Fund; and I hope they are wel] repaid by the amount 
of interest taken in the donation of this medal. Five 
schools competed for it this year; and I think thera was 
something like seven papers presented by the winning 
Collere, That shows that in each of these schools, 
even if it is only a beginning. there is a decided 
inclination to study the history of the great men who 
have been taken as the subjects for these competitive 
Casa ys. 
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Passing to the subject of this year's essay, I think 
I agree with you it would be difficult to find in all 
the history of what we have done in India a more 
notable or a more admirable figure than Lord Lawrence, 
One can pick out in Lord Lawrence's career many 
incidents that were striking. Of course, you may say 
he had the opportunity. The occasion of the Mutiny 
was unprecedented. Still, he rose to those opportunities, 
and therefore one finds in Ins career more tneidents 
of «a remarkably striking character than in the careers 
of most other great men whose lives in India are full of 
such profound interest to us who are devoted to that 
country. I agree with your Lordship that probably in 
all the history of what we have done in India, of what 
great men have done in India, there is perhaps nothing 
so striking as the dominant courage of the man when he 
was almost isolated up there in the Punjab, his dominant 
eourage and confidence that England must win through. 

Men in the Punjab came out in such a remarkable way 
in the days of the Mutiny. Unqnestionably they were 
men of vreat merit; unquestionably they had on the 
frontier opportunities which induced those elements of 
courage and determination and of speedy resolution which 
they so eminently showed; but I think too those dis- 
tinguishing features in their character were brought out 
to a great extent by the example of Lord Lawrence; and 
it is attempting to refine silver to dwell at any length 
upon such a career as his was during those troublous days, 
One rises from the study of the history of the Mutiny 
with the most profound admiration for the man, and one 
feels that one con realize what his subordinates felt 
towards him and the contidence they had in him, not only 
his own countrymen, but the natives of the country—the 
contidence they had in him that he would pull England 
through that most serious crisis. 

To pass to his great career as Viceroy, I fancy it 1s 
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generally thought that Lord Lawrence's official career as 
Governor-General was not so successful as might have 
been expected. Personally I disagree with that. It seems 
to me that after the serious crisis of the Mutiny India was 
in a state of collapse; to a great extent it had heen 
exhausted ; and there may not have been the opportunities 
during his Viceroyalty, not the same opportunities for 
those heroic actions and movements which had been 
possible for him in his earlier days. But it seems to me 
unquestionable that in those years of his Viceroyalty he 
iffected reforms innumerable of the most Ln portant 
character, laid the foundation for reforms that have since 
taken place, which practically have made India another 
country, © new country according to the ideas which its 
rulers entertained of what India might by degrees hecome, 
reforms of a kind which were extremely beneficial to the 
health and the prosperity of his own countrymen there, 
both military and civil, and also of the natives: the 
extension of railways, the extension of canals, the better 
housing of the soldier, the better draining of the cities, 
many things which do not show up as great movenients, 
which attract little public attention at the time, but never- 
theless are of the most profound importance to the 
inhabitants of the country, And if you consider Sir Jolin 
Strachey’s story of what he considers Lord Lawrence did 
during his Governor-Generalship you have no hesitation 
in coming to the conclusion that the years of Lord 
Lawrence's Viceroyalty were of immense importance to the 
whole of India, and that it is ludicrous to surrcest that he 
Was not in any way as successful during his Viceroyalty 
us he had been in his. command of the Pufijab, or in his 
promptitude at the great crisis of the Mutiny, promptitude 
which is specially marked in the case of the advice which 
he gave that the utmost trust should he put in the three 
Phaltan Chiefs, which resulted in our communications with 
the Punjab being kept up. 
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I congratulate Mr, Keating heartily on the compendious 
and sympathetic way he has treated his subject, and I should 
hope that he feels himself repaid for the amount of time 
and study that he has given to the subject, because I am 
sure of this, that when in later days if he has the oppor- 
tunity of giving service to India—and | do not know of 
any more honourable or desirable aim for any man than 
to hope he may some day do some service there—if he does 
he will find himself all the better able to undertake that 
service; or if he goes there merely as a traveller he will 
find himself all the better able to enjoy and to understand 
India in consequence of the study he has given to the 
various books that have been written on the deeds of 
Lord Lawrence. I happened to have the opportunity of 
visiting India recently after sixteen years, and I was 
moré delighted than I can express at the progress that 
I was able to notice there, progress in important directions 
for the greater comfort of everyone resident there, for the 
yrenter convenience of those masses of the people, for the 
greater tendency towards friendship between various races 
resident there. I found that there was far greater oppor- 
tunity given for the interchange of social relations between 
Europeans and Asiatics than in my time. I found those 
opportunities taken advantage of ; and I could tell from 
conversation with distinguished Indian gentlemen that 
they recognized that great progress has been made, they 
were confident that progress was going on, and that by 
deyrees the relations between the two races were going to 
improve. That is 4 most interesting thing to have seen, 
and it is a most satisfactory thing for those who live in 
India to know; because the protection of India from 
disturbances either from abroad or internally is almost 
entirely dependent upon the greater contidence that ought 
to exist between the two races. 

In conclusion, Mr, Keating, I congratulate you most 
heartily on the success of your studies; and I sincerely 
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hope you may have opportunities at some time or other 
of doing some service to India. I have great pleasure in 
presenting you with this medal. 

Mr. Coxynrare, of Eton College: I will not detain you 
more than a very few minutes; but I must at the outset 
convey to vou and to this distinguished assembly the deep 
regret of the Head Master of Eton that he has not been 
able to be present. The date for the conferring of degrees 
at Cambridge was fixed before the date of this meeting 
was arranged ; and it was quite impossible for him to. be 
at Cambridge at three o'clock this afternoon and here 
again at tive. Nothing else, however, would haye pre- 
vented him from appearing. But I ean say this, that at 
Eton we are all of us very appreciative and very proud of 
the honour that has fallen upon us. We are, I need hardly 
assure you, delighted to find that we still retain our 
supremacy in the list of those who have won this prize in 
the years gone by; and I very much hope that in the 
future that superiority will grow to be even more marked 
than it is at present. 

The study of histery at Eton, of course, has been 
entirely changed in the last comparatively few years. 
Even when I was a boy there myself there were no 
special arrangements made for the study, and now there 
ig. a large and flourishing school where history is taught 
as one of the principal, I might almost say ag the 
principal, subject of their study. At the same time, lest 
any should go away with the impression that an undue 
amount of time is being devoted to history studies, | think 
it is only fair to Eton, and even more so to Mr, Keating, 
to say that he does not devote his main work to the study 
of history. He combines, perhaps a rare combination, 
the labours of mathematician and historian ; and certainly 
the more exacting portion of his work is devoted to the 
study of mathematics. In fact, I think he really does 
carry out the ideal which has been tlready referred to, of 
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history being regarded as a recreation; and there is no 
reason why the recreation should not be a serious subject 
of study. I can only say that a great deal of interest 
is taken in this competition at Eton. 

Of course, the connexion between Eton and India has 
been and is a very close one: and if we have any regrets 
at the present moment that the Vieeroy happens to be an 
Harrovian, I hope in the course of time that will be 
reversed, 

Lorp Reavy: I would now move a hearty vote of 
thanks to Lord Harris, It is to me personally a great 
pleasure that we have been able to secure Lord Harris on 
this oceasion, for, as will be gathered from what has been 
said, we have many recollections of the same kind. 
I entirely agree with what Lord Harris has said in hts 
very interesting remarks on the influence exercised by 
Lord Lawrence as Governor-General. If, as some erities 
would say, what I would call the decorative and histrionic 
element was absent, far from making that a grievance 
against him, I would admit—perhaps you will call it 
paradoxical — that IL rather admire that defect which 
proceeded from the strong sense of duty and earnestness 
with which he undertook the duties he had to undertake. 
That, after all, is the dominant note of Lord Lawrence's 
career throughout—duty—duty to his God, to his King, 
and to his country. 

Now the most remarkable feature to my mind in the 
eareer of Lord Lawrence is the attitude he took after 
the Mutiny in repudiating everything which could look 
like a spirit of revenge, There his Christian character to 
my mind comes out as finely as did that of Canning. That 
always will remain in the history of the British Empire, 
to my mind, the most glorious page in our history there, 
the attitude we immediately assumed after the Mutiny. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to 
Lord Harris. 


gnas. 1912. 74 
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Sir Raymoxp West, K.C.LE. 

We regret to announce the death of Sir Raymond 
West, R-O.LE, Hon. Vice-President and late Director 
of the Society, which took place on September 8 in his 
80th year. 

A full obituary notice will appear in the next number 
of the Journal. 
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Hystaspis, 1142. 

Wiet, G., ‘El-Mnwi'ic wa'l- 
I‘tibar fi dhikr el-Khital wa'l- 
Athir, 263. 


Origin of Tragedy andthe Akhyiina, 
4d 1-38, 


|" 
Paidict Prokrit, 711. 
Palms grown in Trihistin, 323, 
Pan-ku, 654. 
Parndises, the four earthly, 434. 
Paramirthasara, 474. 
Paramirthasira, origin of, 257-61. 
Parnsany aml yojana, 402-2. 
Panorren, F. E., Verses relating 
to Gifts of Land in Indian Land 
(irants, 248-41. 
- Ave of the Purjinas, 2H. 
—— Copper-plate from East 
Bengal alleged. spurious, 710, 





Panorren, FP. E., Calikipaidacika 
Prakrit, 711-14. 

—— Inseription on the Wardak 
Vase, LOH), 


Pearl-diver of al-A‘shh, 499-502.. 


Pelusian arm of Nile, 145. 

Persepolis, 25-7, S60, 832, Sha, 

Persian Gulf trade route, 080. 

Perungalam rock-cut caves 
explored, 1i4s 

Peshiwar, recent explorationa near, 
113-17. 

Fhonetic writing for Oriental 
languages, 87-03, Tal. 

Pictorial nspects of ancient 
Arabian pooctry, 135-82. 

Pitiens, 711-14. 

Planetary names of days of week 
in India, 100-16, 

Porssrms, L. pe ta Vaiiie, Docu- 
ments Sanserits de la Seconde 
Callection Stein, 355-77, 

& EK. Gacrater, Fragment 

final de la Nilakanthadhirant, 

f+. 





Furinas, age of, 254; note on,» 


LOH nb. 
Purinic eystem of universe, 104), 


Q 
Qavurd, Amir, 5, 18, 317. 
Qubid Khiiral district, Sf, 


EB 
Hamiini Kurds, 0, 


Ramatirtham, Boddbist monastery 


excavated ut, 120, 

Kimiyana of Tulisi Das, M078. 

Ramms, Kurdish, 1. 

Raskine, (4, Coronation Chron: 
gram, 26. 

Revedas, age criteria In, 720-2. 

Reveda, cremation andl burial in, 
Pile 

Roman chamecter for Oriental 
languages, (47-05, 741. 

Bomanto letters for Indian 
langunges, (47-05, T4l, 
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Rosetta branch of Nile, (42, 

Rtusambiirn, authenticity of, 166—- 
7, 

Ropnath edict of Atoka, 477-81, 

Ripnith and Sarnath edicts of 
Astka, 1053-0, 


be) 

Sahib “Adil, Wazir, 8, 9, 324. 

Sdlimi sect of Satis, S75 et sepa. 

Somatittita, Buddhist monastic 
term, 7oHAs. 

Samyuktigama, Buddhist work, 
Had, 

Sanskrit MSS, from Kashmir Cata- 
logue of Stein Collection, S87- 
27. 


Sapedana, Buldhist monastic 
term, 745-42. 

Sarnath inscription of Advaghosha, 
TH-7. 


Sirnith and Riapnith edicts of 
Asoka, 1ias—9, 

Sdt na suftix, 7-H. 

Barce, Rev, A. H., A New Vannie 
Inscription, 107-12. 

—— Cuneiform Tablet from Boghaz 
Reui with Dorket in Hittite 
Hieroglyphs, }65)-38, 

School Medal Presentation, 1143-53. 

Scort, Sir J. t+., Shan Boddhism, 
41, 

Sea trade of Indian Ocean (early), 
PRS: of Persian (ialf, Oso, 

Seal of the Dalai Laman, T4é, 

Senls from Horappo, Of0-7O1. 

Seoret of Kanishka, (05-88, (8)- 
101 i. 

Seloucia, history of, 1014-16, 

Shaildinkirah, Kurds, %, 13, 312; 
provines, 311; modern, t21. 

Shih-jt-ki-<dhéri, monastery mound 
excavated at, 114-17, 

Shan Buddhism, 487-10. 

ash-Shanfara of Azd, poom by, 144. 

Shipir Khorah district, 330. 

Shiniz, 314-18, 873, S58,889; rouds 
from, S81. 
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Sthawaihi or Sthijvah, 740, 

Silk trade from Kabel to Syria, 
845, 987, 

Simile, «a misunderstood, Tad. 

Sitahati (Burdwan), copper-plate 
grunt found at, 17, 

SMITH, V.A., corrections in review 
of Mr. Havell’s book, 0s, 

Ssoaxk, E. B., Kurtish Dialect, 
Sulnimania, 80) 05g, 

Sogdian, Nilakanthudhirant, (20- 
th, 

Sarilian cdatation, 4-53, 631, 

Soathern India, archeological work 
in, Poro-11, 120-22, 

Sovasi, V. V,, Origin of Abhinava- 
yopta's Pirumirthosirn, 257-01. 

Stein MSS. in Turkish Runic 
Script from Minn and Ton- 
Huang, 18)-227;. Documents 
Sunsorite de la seconde collection, 
ao-77 + collection of Sanskrit 
MSS. from Kashmir, 597-627, 

subhapabhikshukanyaya, 742. 

Scullix alt, 74, 

Mii lives, Salis; 
Lith th. 

Biitiiven, 501-5, 

Stlaimania, Kordish dialect, 
Eh) — 

Stilami, wis Twlaabde al-Safyye, 
fin, 

Sunni tribes of Kurds, 8ie. 

Sirya-Siddhdnta on the dimensions 
of the earth, 404—8, 


nites on, 


T 

folatit al-Safyya of Salami, Sih, 

Tahir b. al-Husain al-Jassiis, Safi, 
ced, 

Talaing inscriptions on glazed 
Files, Sih. 

Tanitic anm of Nile, 043. 

sy gas ee of the Khatib, 
t= 7 oh 

Tawudeinthn Pagoda, clay votive 
tablets found ae, 1 

Tefigalai and Vialagalai, TM4-18, 
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Territorial divisions of Ancient 
India, 77-10. 

Tuomas, F, W., Rapniith Edict 
of Asoka, 477-81. 

Ginger, Dirt. 

THowsaex, V., Dr. Stein'a MESS, in 
Turkish Runie Script from Miran 
atu Ton-Huany, 1sL-227. 

Tochin or VYue-che, (iS ; divided 
Bactrinintofive principalities Wo), 

Trade routes acries the Himélovas, 
O44; to Kashgar and Bactria, 
O44; sea (carly), 985; Persian 
Gulf, feo. 

Tragedy and the Akhvina, 411~3%, 

Transliteration of Oriental lan- 
guages, 647-04, 741. 

Triennial Gold Medal awarded to 
Air. Fleet, S45, S47-B. 

Tur'at el Pir‘auntyoah, 45. 

Turkish Kurdistan dialect, Sulsi- 
mania, Sh1—thr, 

Turkish ‘* Runie” MSS. from Miran 
and Ton- Huang, 181-27. 

Tusispha, governor of Kathiivad, 
si). 
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Udinavargn de Dharmatrita, 
fragments de, 35-77. 
Citern-bhanga, Buddhist monastic 
term, 7-42. 


\ 

Vadagalai ond Tefigalai, 714-18. 

Vannie inscription, 107-12. 

Vurihamihira'’s values for dimen- 
sions of the earth, 468, 

Vasishka, Rushan king, 672 - 

Visishka, newly discovered Mn- 
thurh ruler, LIS. 
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Vasuileva, Kushan king, 672, 

Veda and cremation, 471. 

Vedie Akhyiina, 430-8, 

Vedic syntax, 721-0. 

Vests, A., Sarnath Inscription of 
Asvaghosha, 701-3, 

Verass relating to gifts of land, 
476; in Indian land grants, 
45-44. 

Vikrama era, originated with 
Kanishka, 680; « religious one, 
687: marks Kanishka’s con- 
version, O87. 

Visions, the oappenrance of the 
prophet in, 503-1, 

Visisuidvaitam, Ir3. 

Voour,, J. Pu, Archeological 
Exploration in India, tg1o-11, 
113-32. 


Ww 

Wardak, Vase inscription from, 
O73, 1oGo—3, | 

Week-iays, nse of planetary names 
for, in Indian, }O49—48, 

Wenn Kadphises, 674; conqeaered 
India, 681; cotnage, $87. 

Wia-ti, Hun emperor, 984, 
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Yasna XXX as the document of 
dualiem, 51-100, 

Yavanns, 379; not restricted toa 
Grocks, 372, 

Yovanna, 605-88, $8]-1010, 

Yojana and porasang, 462-3, 

Vojanaa, imaginative, 20-29, 
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TRANSLITERATION 


HF THE 
SANSKRIT, ARABIC, 
AND ALLIED ALPHABETS. 


Tue system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
overleaf is almost identical with that approved of by the 
International Ovientat Coxcuess of 1894; and, in a 
Resolution, dated October, 1896, the Council of the Rovar 
Astaric Socrery earnestly recommended its adoption (so 
fur as possible) by all in this country engaged in Oriental 
studies, “that the very great benefit of a uniform system” 
may be gradually obtained. 
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